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CHAPTER  I 

HIGHER  EDTTATIOX 


By  Akthitb  J.  Klein 

C^f,  /Hi'inion  of  UUjtu^  RducuUon,  Burraii  of  Ktfumlion 


f.ONTBNTs.  Cost  of  higher  education — Selective  proceases:  Increase  of  fees;  entrance 
examiiiutlons ; stuudards  of  admissiun  and  of  Institiitlminl  uccredltliin  : «rade  lirulta- 
tions  ; churacfer  swrlng ; psycholoxlml  tests — h'rwihuinn  problemn^Secflonlng 
claaseit— Ork'ctatiun  .-ourNeis— Curriculum  revision— Teeu-hiDR  methods— Special 
lionors  ami  dislinctions  -Honors  .-onrses— Graduate  work-  Social  and  coll^  life— 
<)m«ido  l■oIllal■ts--.Iullin.'  collws  ~ 


COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Central  in  the  influences  wliicli  lum*  directed  development  during 
the  two  years  is  tlie  rising  cost  of  higher  education,  one  ^dement 
ill  (he  educationiil  co.st.s  of  the  Nation,  higher  education  has  la'en  .sub- 
jected to  the  restraining  influences  of  compulsory  economy.  But  be- 
cause such  n small  proportion  of  the  ta.xpayers  participate  directly  in 
higher  educational  activities,  the  colleges  and  universities  have  been 
subjected  to  more  criticism,  fierhaps,  than  other  elements  of  the 
' educational  system  of  tlie  United  States. 

1 lie  whole  scries  of  facts  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  higher 
educaUon  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  period  which  this  di.scussion' 
* covers,  Wn  presented  to  the  public  and  to  educators  with  decided 
emphasis.  The  income  of  higher  institutions  in  1912,  excluding 
additions  fiir  endowment,  was  $H9,8.3.j,78T ; by  1922  this  had  increased 
to  $272,Hl;»,7();t.  This  threefold  inci'ease  in  money  costs  during  the 
10-ycar  period,  an  iiu  reast*  much  greater  than  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion or  in  the  income  of  fhe  country,  caused  great  concern. 

The  mojft  imiKintanl  element  in  accounting  for  the  increase  is  the. 
growth  in  teachers’  salaries.  This  increase  during  the  years  of  .the 
i\orld  War  and  immediately  thereafter  has  lieen  o|Ie  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
III  .small  colleges  salarie.s  rose  from  an  average  of  about  $1,400  to 
an  average  of  $2,000,  ip  medium-sized  institutions  from  $2,500  to 
iM.tMX),  and  in  the  large  institutions  from  $5,0(K)  to  $8,000  or  $10,000, 
During  the  same  iieriod  the  number  of  students  more  than  doubled. 
In  i912  there  were  2;>5,6i3  stiu^ents  enrolled  in  the  college.s  and  uni- 
versities; by  1922  tlie  number  had  become  550,900.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, doubling  the  nuinlier  of  students  does  not  fully  account  for  the 
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fart  that  exj)en(Jituie  troliU'il.  Othn  fadui srontrilmlrd  to inm*asi>d 
cost. 


Kesearch,  always  an  expensive  feature  of  university  expenditures, 
became  in  all  fields,  increasin^dy  a concdui  of  higher  educational 
institutions.  Every  university  of  any_4jretensions  came  to  hastr  its 
claims  for  hon(>r  and  reputation  luigely-  u})on  extensive  progranis  of 
graduate  researrh..  rndergradiiate  courses  at  the  same  time  multi-  " 
plied  and  were  enriched  hy  the  addition  of  a great  variety  of  otfcr- 
ings  which  formerly  had  not  In^en  regarded  as  essential  j)arts  of  an 
undergraduate  course.  Technical  courses  were  added,  prf)fessional 
courses  stiffened,  and  work  with  direct  [)re-professional  puri>nses  ' 
emphasized.  More  students,  more  research,  more  varied  courses, 
mean  'more  teachers  (an  increase  in  staff  from  3U,0:U  in  1012  to  49,- 
83R  in  1022)  : more  bnihlinf's,  including  dormitories,  laljoratories,  and 
classrooms;  more  e(iiiipnient  : in  other  word>.  nj/ue  gioncy.  While 
this  educatiqnal  de\elopnient  was  going  on,  money  lost  value,  or  in 
other  words  price  levels  increased. 

As  a result  of  all  these  infiuences,  educational  expenditure.s  for 
universities  and  colleges  were  of  necessity  express('d  in  terms  of 
American  “big  business."  People  who  Inid  previously  <'on(*eni(*d 
themselves  little  about  higher  cduculion  or  about  any  ('ducat ion  in 
fact,  felt  free  to  criticise  and  to  make  suggestions.  .\(|v(‘i's('  comment 
was  released  which  had  formerly  been  held  hack  by  the  somewhat 
sacrosanct  position  which  higher  education  had  come  to  (*njov-  A 
flood  of  question^  resulted,  all  tinged  with  discontent.  "Are  the 
results  obtained  in  oiir  colleges  worth  the  cost  " Are  our  educational 
institutions  giving  us,  in  the  character  of  citizenship  which  their 
training  is  suppo.sed  to  develop,  a type  of  citizen- worth  paying  foi  T 
“Do  the  colleges  and  adversities  build  up  cluuaeter  of  a democratic 
kind,  or  do  they  dev^p|^snobbishness  and  intellectual  aristocracy  T 
“Are  the  institut  ionsTTirning  out  graduates  of  such  intellectual' 
ability,  even  of  such  scholnisliip,  as  wo  niav  ox|)cct  from  what  we 
spend  upon  them?  liusiiujss  men  and  otliers  were  free  in  their 
sbitements  that  the  college  graduate  came  from  college  with  no  idea 
of  how  to  work  and  shoeing  little  development  of  thoronglmess  and 
application.  It  was  questioned  whether  the  college  really  met  the 
fundamental  material  needs  of  stti'dents  by  providing  them  with  a 
means  whei’oby  they  could  earn  a.  better  living  by  reason  of  their 
college  education.  All  this  criticism  was  general  in  nature  but  di- 
rected toward  those  fundamental  things  wliich  had  in'the  pa.st  been 
accepted  as  tile  peculiar  functioiis  and  contributions  of  higher 
education.  ' • 

Criticism  went  further.  It  asked  whether  those  who  received  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  should  not  pay  for  what  they  get.  The 
suggestion  that  free  education  should  not  be  quite  so  fret*  struck  the  * 
public  institutions  .siipjiorted  by  taxation  and  the  private  institution.s 
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pressure  of  the  moment  may  account  for  such  criticism  more  largely 
than  the  general  theory  that  society  should  pay  less  of  the  expense 
of  liiglier  education,  but  everywhere  the  tendency'  was  towai'd  in- 
sistence upon  higher  tuition  and  institutional  fees. 

Ihe  great  influx  of  students,  the  resulting  exi:>ensc,  and  discontent 
\vith  tl»e  prodiK't  of  tlie  colleges  mmie  many  ask  whether. too  many 
men  were  not  going  to  cojlege.  President  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth, 
unadc  the  slutenient  in  regard  to  this  point  which  excited  tlie  most 
comment  and  discussion:  “The  opportunities  for  securing  an  educa- 
tion by  way  of  the  cohegc  (7)ui’se  are  definitely  a privilege  and  not 
at  all  a universal  right.”  The  apparent  antidemocratic  tone  of  this 
statement  led  educators  to  interpret  President  Hopkin’s  statement  to 
mean  that  there  are  not  Xoo  many  trained  men  turned  out  by  the 
colleges,  hut  that  too  many  are  in  college  who  can  not  be  there 
piofilahly.  The  argiiinont  then  becomes,  “Do  not  let  into  college 
llio.se  who  will  not  themselves  j)rofit  in  proportion  to  effort  and 
expense,  or  tho.se  who  hy  theii'  presence  will  slow  up  the  progress 
of  otheis.  In  pi’actically  no  ca.se  ha\'c  college  j^residents  been  will- 
ing (0  subscribe  tr.  the  belief  that  the  college  should  care  only  for 
Ihe  exceptional  man. 

'rho  nature  of  college  work  and  its  aims  have  also  .suffered  attack. 
Frequently  objection  has  been  made  to  the  cultural  motive  in  Ameri- 
can college  education  in  favor  of  the  vocational.  One  of  the  great 
foiindnlions  goes  so  far  In  a report  a.s  to  advocate  that  the  cultural 
elements  be  cjucd  for  by  the  high  school  and  that  the  college  devote 
itself  largely  to  technical,  professional,  or  other  vocational  training 

and  to  reseur<’h  work.  i 

• 

Fconomic  prrs.Mire  is  not  suflicient  to  account  for  the  action  taken 
to  meet  the  criticism  offered,  nor  is  the  criticism  released  by  economic 
conditions  adeciiiate  ground  for  explanation  of  ihe  .steps  taken  to 
iini>rove  higher  ^ucation.  College  and  university  administrators 
have  not  b^n  fompelled  by  economy  and  criticism  to  take  cognizance 
of  defects  in  the  higher  educational  sy.stcm.  Rather,  outside  interest 
Hiul  sngge.stion  have  given  them  increased  opportunity  and  freedom 
to  inaugurate  corrective  measures  which  former  tradition  and  con- 
servatism made  difficult.  These  measures  and  proposals  have  not, 
for  the  most  part, 'been  generally  accepted  as  final  or.  of  universal 
application.  They  consist  in  many  casea  of  more  or  less  .isolated . 
experiments  and  disensmon.  Choice  of  educational ‘proposals  and'of 
measures  for  inclusion  in  this  survey  is  therefore  based  largely  uj^n 
subjective  judgment  and  not  upon  standards  of  practice. 

No  question  can -be  raised  that  the  economic  situation  has  led  to 
determined  efforts  to  bring  about  more  careful  institutional-  book- 
keeping and  budgeting.  In  the  past,  and  even  to  a great  extent  at 
the  present  time,  the  highey  institutions* have  known  only  approxi- 
mately the'actual  costs  of  conducting  Uie  institution,  And  have  had 
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even  less  idea  of  the  distribution  of  tliese  costs.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  Im.s  never  been  able  to  collect,  even  from  State-supported 
institution.s.  statistics  of  expenditures  which  are  comparable  in  form 
and  substance.  It  is  to  be  hojied  that  (he  educalioiml  linanee  iu- 
(piiry  Hutliori/M‘d  in  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  higher  education, 
will  r«f;ult  in  .some  furtliei^;  general  understandrng  of  college  and 
university  accoii^ting. 

Notable  aiti^g  contributions  to  (his  end  is  tlie  very  careful  cost 
system  w'orkjkl  out  by  tjie  I'niversity  of  Illinois  in^  and 

described  by  ^10  president’s  report  for  that, year.  The  work  of  the 
board  of  higher  education  curricul^a  of  the  State  of  Washington  is 
already  well  known.  The  (Jencral  Education  Board,  which  had 
|)reviously  pid)li.shed  niaterinl  and  given  assistance  upon  the  budget- 
ing of  college  and  university  funds  and  wcpenditurcs,  has,  as  a result 
of  increased  interest  in  thi.s  subject,  lecently  created  u division  of 
college  and  nniversity  accounting.  ( ollcgcs  everywhere  are  rapidiv 
adopting  intelligent  bmlgol  methods  and  learning  to  handle  the  biisi- 
ne.s.s  affairs  of  the  institutions  in  a busine.sslike  way.  This  i.s  one  of 
the  most  marked  tendencies  of  the  biennium,  winch  is  directly  due  to 
igereusing  costs  and  financial  pressure. 

.'^ELECTIVE  PROCESSES 

Partly  ns  a reSidt  of  increased  costs  and  partly  us  a result  of 
increased  interest  in  testing  and  gnnliiig  piograms  developed  from 
Anil}  psychological  (I'.stiiig,  I’olligcs  have  duriu^;  tlii'  hientuiim 
atteinpteil  to  meet  the  pioblem  of  tjm  great  influx  of  students  by 
more  careful  .selective  proces.ses,  both  wff'  atlmissioii  ami  for  passage 
through  the  work  of  the  college.  These  in'ocessc.s  range  all  the  way 
from  direct  limitation  of  numbers  to  attempts  to  score,  the  Indivitlual 
characteristics  of  students  wdth  reference  to  the  bearing  of  these 
characteristics  upon  suitability  for  college  education.  The  most 
important  methods  may  be  grouped  under  seven  heads:  First,  arbi- 
trary limitation  o.f  the  number  admitted;  .second,  increased  fees; 
third,  use  of  the  entrance  examination:  fourth,  enforcement  of  high 
standards  for*  entrance  and  institutional  accrediting;  fifth,  grade 
limitations,  both  for  admission  and  for  i)rogiess;  sixth,  scoring  of 
personal  characteristics;  and  seventh,  psychological  testing.  Each 
of  these  will  be  discussed  briefly  iifltuiT. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  aJJ^the  institutions  that 
have  during  the  biennium  plaeeil  a direct  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  students  admitted.  Harvard  placed,  in  June,  1924,  a limit  of 
1,000  for  its  freishman  class.  Syracuse  University  during  the  bi- 
ennium adopted  the  plan  of  abolishing  scholarships  in  order  to 
maintain  a tuition  income  commensurate  with  the  number  of  stu- 
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""iversily  .was  able  (o  save 

!^.)(),(K)<i  annimlly. 

Limitin^r  enrollinent  has  its  reverse  side.  Arbitrary  restriction 
in  the  number  of  students  whom  an  institution  will  receive  may 
result,  unless  niivful  thoupht  is  -iven  to  the  resources  «f  the  institu- 
non  and  the  work  offered,  m a 'unit  which  is  not  echnomic.  Over- 
head  expense  does  not  vary  in  exact  correspondence  to  increase  or 
x-ductum  of  the  number  of  students.  An  instructor  who  has  a 
small  student-hour  lea.  hin-  io,„|  costs  just  as  much  and  the  space 
occupied  IS  usually  just  as  grent  as  if  he  had  a load  of  standard 
cthcient  size.  1< uirtiermoro.  limitation  of  niynbers  results  in  reduc- 
tion of  tuition  income,  which  may  make  necessary  uneconomic  re- 
duction of  institutional  expenditures.  In  cases  where  limitations 
luive  bcen  imi)osed  they  have  been  l.ascsl  upoh  analysis  of  the  institu- 
lions  resources  and  an  estimate  of  its  ability  to  Imndle  certain 
numbers  effectively.  Sfieh.  limitations,  it  is  stale.l,  have  resulted  in 
n chained  atlitjide  on  the  part  of  those  enteiin^r  For  the 

idea  that  the  collc^re  is  u respectable  four-year  loaf  has  been  .sub- 
^tdute.l,  m many  instances  -at  least,  a realization  that  college 
filtembin.T  IS  a privilege  which  must  be  met  bv  a eorre.spondinff 
sense  of  responsibility.  ‘ * " 

IX<'KK.\SK  OK  KKKS 

■m 

An  nbvi.ms  ,l,n  iv,.  wlii.  l,  it  w„«  thought  might  limit  the  n.imlwr  of 
.ppl.canis  for  .nllrge  ontranoe  an, I tho  nnmher  of  tl.ose  who  persist  ' 
llmmgii  a c-ollogo  ooiirso,  was  increase  of  student  fees.  This  nro- 
p*al  wa.s  m Ime  with  the  critioism  of  liiglrer  edneation  that,  it  was 
h.o  free  and  that  students  .shotdd  pay  a larger  proportion  of  the 
expens.'  of  (heir  eduention.  A stn.ly  of  the  fees  charged,  made  by  ' 
Ih,  Jiurean  of  h.dn.'ntion  f..r  the  .year  l!h!,'!-2t.  eompare.1 

xxitli  f«.s  listed  ."  the  ciitningnes  of  ncectding  .years,  that  many  in- 
s ilulions  Imye  tinft  increased  the  Bnaneial  load  of  the  student  during 
the  biennium.  Howeyer,  reduction  in  the  number  of  students 

The  rni!r  ■,  f "■■'"be''  “PPlying  for  admission. 

The  I nnersity  of  Illinois  ahso  increased  its  fees  to  nonresidents  of 

the  State,  but  again  this  had  little  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of 

appho  .nts.  In  general,  increase  of  fees,  therefore,  has  the  effect 

of  mereasing  the  income  of  the  institution  but  littio  rfect  upon  dia- 

ronragmg  attendance.  Such  inci-aaae  of  income  as  is  derived  from 

mrrease  of  fees  dots,  not  necessarily  mean  greater  economy.  H the 

number  of  s i.dcnts  admitte.1  inrreases,  coats  may  increase  more 

rapidly  than  tee  mconie,  since  in  no  rase  has  an  institution  attempted 

to  raise  Its  fees  to  the  point  where  Iho  student  pays  the  entire^ 
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of  his  education.  No  one  has  as  yet  determined  a fee  diarpe  which 
will  actually  hold  npplicatiems  fc»r  admission  to  any  specific  numl)er 
for  a given  institution. 

KNTRA^  K r.V,V  MI  NATIONS 

Although  some  institutions,  notably  those  in  New  England,  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a direct  control  over  the  nuinbor  of  entrants  each 
year  by  means  of  the  entrance  examination  conducte»l  by  the  institu- 
tion rtself,  there  seems  to  be  little  tendency  to  take  further  advantage 
of  this  device.  In  the  Middle  West  and  West,  wbere  tbe  State- 
supported  institutions  more  gcncially  set  the  pace  under  the  ri^'stiic 
tions  of  a position  in  the  public-school  system,  there  s(*eins  little 
tendency  to  limit  numbers  or  to  determine  odueability  by  means  of 
institutional  entrance  exaini  nations.  It  may  be  (jiiestioned  wind  her 
more  e.xtensive  use  of  this  tl(*\ico  may  mfl  have  'a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  creation  of  institutions  of  distinctive  character. 
Uniformity  is  promoted  between  different  mstitutioqs  through 
standardization  carried  on  liy  the  national  and  regional  acci’bditing 
associations  and  through  the  work  of  tlu'  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board;  there  will  always  be  a jilaco  for  institutions  which 
participate  in  such  a uniform  system.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  near  future  institutions  which  now  maintain  their  position  in 
the  college  world  only  upon  the  basis  tha  t they  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards of  accrediting  associations  may  wish  to  develoj)  educntional 
service  of  ilistinctive  character.  They  may  find  the  entiiinee  ex- 
amination one  means  of  insuring  entrants  who  will  be  suited  to  the 
peculiar  elmracter  which  they  wisli  to  iinpivs-s  upon  (he  institution. 


HTANUAnitS  OK  ,\I>MISSION  .\NO  OK  1 NSTITX’TION Al.  .\C(  KKIU  TINO 

A . 

• The  work  of  the  regional  and  national  aftreditmg  associations 
tends  to  bring  alio’ut  uniformity  between  institutions.  During  tTie 
biennium  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  relji^al  a-ssixiations 
have  developed  do  a remarkable  degree.  The  nortl^’cntral  associa- 
tion and  the  southern  association  now  exercise  more  powerful  in- 
fluences upon  secondary  education  and  upon  the  ^standardization  of 
colleges  themselves  than  do  any  other  national  forces.  In  this  con- 
nection a resolution  of  the  north  central  asswiation,  .adop%d  in  lJt23 
and  support^  by  the  higher  educational  representatives  in  the  asso- 
ciation, recommends  that  the  colleges  should  provide  an  alternative 
system  of  entrance  by  which  students  who  have  completed  11  or  12 
' .units  in  the -tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  of  the  senior  high 
school  may  be  admitted  with  full  standing.  If  this  resolution  is 
accepted  by  the  member  institutions,  it  will  have  an  important  effect 
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upon  the  develop.., ent  of  the  junior-senior  hipli-school  system  and 
fend  to  reduve  the  iTinnijer  of  applicants  for  colle^ro  entrance  wh(t  are 
unfit,  hy  p.oud.n;:  in  these  hi^di  schools  cmnpletion  courses  not 
lookmp  to  collc^^>  entrance.  Similar  ctfects  in  ,clievin<V  (l,e  ndhW 
hurdei,  may  hc,«..xpe.-ted  from  th6  powth  (d  the  junior  collejre  i,lea 
I'lirther  d.sniss.on  of  the  junior  colle-c  Avill  be  found  at  another 
point  in  this  re\  it'w.- 

I ho  tendoiicy  fowani  iinifoniiil  v has  been  promoted  by  the  adop- 
tion In-  the  American  Council  of  Education  of  standards  for  colle^res, 
junior  collcfres,  and  tnicher-f rainin«r  institutions,  the  tw’o  latter 
jiinnj:  the  biennium.  These  standards  xvere  published  with-the 
•Vecomniendalmn  (hat  (he  rofrional  and  other- accreditinjr  agencies 
adopt  (hein  as  a ba.sis  for  accrediting  in.^t  itntions  within  their  special 
(•  ds  of  influence.  Practically  all  of  (he  regional  as.sociations  h.ave 
fol  owed  1 1, js  suggestion  an<l  adopted  the  A.neri.-an  counciPs  stand- 
tmls  or  modilied  them  somowliat  to  meet  loeiil  neeossities.  The  A.sso- 
nation  of  American  Tni versities,  which  had  j.ievioiisly  operated- 
under  the  .stamlard.s  devised  l,y  (lie  Carnegie  Foundation,  has  also 
mloj.ted  the  .standards  of  tJie  American  council  and  has  In'cn  given  a 
jri-ant  l^v  the  Carnegie  Fouinlation  to  enable  it  to  conduct  examina- 
tion.s  of  instiliition.s  for  piirpose.s  of  accrediting.  The  CatMic  Edu- 
nition  A.ssociation  has  accepted  (be  .standards  of  the  Ameriran 
(ouncil  of  Education,  uml  other  deiumiinational  edueatioifal  onmn;- 
i^ations  have  hocn  considering  similar  or  other  action  fhoking  to 
lieUernient  <d  .stamlards  in  church  s.-Imols  iimler  their  control  oy 
influence.  I lie  inteivst  of  the  denomiimtionul  <-olleges  in  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  standards  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  indnem-e  of 
merease.1  .st.uidnrdization  for  other  institutions  ami  in  part  because 
he  competition  for  .students  has  been  so  reduced  that  they  can  afford 
to  take. steps  in  thi.'!  direction. 

Ihc  Amoruim  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges  also  adopted  at 
Its  meeting  in  Cleveland,  in  February,  standards  for  accredit- 
ing  teachers  colleges  and  normal  sclmols.  Tlmse  standards  have  not 
and  probably  will  not  Iw  applied  to  (he  institutions  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assiK-iation  at  the  time  of  this  adoption,  but'new  appli- 
cants for  membership, will  be  admitted  upon  tlie  ba.sis  of  thest^ 
standards.  No  tlnnjjt  this  will  have  considerable  influenc'e  upon  the  re- 
pumal  associations  in  their  accrediting^!  teacher-training  institutions. 

The  Colorado  State  College  adopte<l  yi  15)2^1  higher  sUmdarcls  in- 
volving more  restrictive  prescriptions  for  preceding  work,  condi- 
tional admission,  and  most  significant,  perhaps,  omission  of  credit 
for  life  experience,  teaching  of  iienmanship,  training  in  art  and 
music,  and  otiier  forms  of  wmrk  which  ilo  nt>t  opntribiite  directfy  to 
the  course  offered  by  the  college. 
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Paralleling  the  development  of  more  exact  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  college  and  for  auinissitui  to  the  list  of  iristiiutioris  wliich  irtay 
projierly  be  defined  as  higher  educational  institutioiu!  is  the  dcvelo])- 
ment  in  the  standaids  for  professional  work.  The  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  standards  in  1921;  and  in  the  American 
Pliannaoeiitical  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Plianfiacy.  and  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties also  established  standards  for  their  specific  work. 

The  University  of  Michigan  determined  .in  1023-^4  to  begin  in  the 
fall  of  1926  to  reqiiii-e  for  admission  to  the  school  of  law  three  years' 
work  in  college  and  in  1927  four  years’  work.  This  will  make  the 
lew  school  at  Michigan  entirely  a graduate  institution,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  students  who  take  the  combined  letters  and  law  course  at 
the  university  or  in  other  approved  colleges  may  save  two  .years  of 
work.  In  line  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation's  studies  upon  dental 
education*  a similar  plan  is  being  considered  by  Michigan  for  the 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Columbia's  Teachers  College  in  October. 
1922,  adopted  for  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  a change  in  admis- 
sion which  requires  for  admission  two  years  in  a college  or  a technical 
school  instead  of  graduation  from*  high  school.  This  change  was 
made  necessary  by  tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  tendenejr  is  to  extepd  the  time. preliminary  to  professional  train- 
ing and  the  time  for  professional  training  itself  in  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  teaching,  and  engineering. 

GRAHE  LIMITATIONS 


At  the  same  timeihat  it  limited  its  enrollment  in  the  entering  clas.s 
to  1,000,  Harvard  changed  its  entrance  requirements  to  provide  that 
75  per  cent  must  lie  obtained  on-  the  entrance  examination  and  also 
that  the  Imys  admitted  without  examination  must  in  their  prepara- 
tory work  rar^  among  the  highest  seventh  of  boys  in  the  class.  The 
University  of  Illinois  requires  a grade^of  10  per  cent  better  than 
passing  in  the  institution  which,  tlie  indent  eomi^.  The 

Kansas  State  Board  of  Adfninistration  has.  recom^icnded  that  the 
plan  of  admitting  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  upon  an 
automatic  basis  be  almli.shed.  In  general,  many  college  executives 
are  coming  to  belieAe  that  the.  selective  ^irocess  upon  the  basis  of 
high  rating  in  the  preparatory  work  results  in  reduction  of  the 
number  of  students  who  will  not  profit  sufficiently  from  college  work. 
It  is  a real  selective  device. 


CHARACTER  SCORlNtl 


It  seems  to  have  been  established  by  various  investigations,  notably 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  that  failures  on  the  part  of  fresh- 
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men  are  upt  due  so  much  to  lack  oJ  ability  as  to  lack  of  personal 
qualities  and  characteristics  irhich  cnablc*thc  student  to  adjust  aim- 
self  to  the  environment  and  work  of  the  college.  Increased  em- 
phasis has  been  placeil,  therefore^  upon  admisdon  to  college  upon 
the  basis  of  personal  qualities,  including  the  pnysical.  Scoring  of 
Applicants  for  college  entrance  w|X)n  the  basis  of  jx^rsonal  charac- 
teristics attempts  to  cover  good  habits,  industry,  manners,  respect 
for  law,  i^ersiev^erance,  akrtness,  competence,  vigor,  promptness!, 
accuracy,  partrcjpation  in  ^livilties,  and  financial  condition.  The 
University  o*f  Chicago,  OWrlin,  Harvard.  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Reed  College,  Ripon  Cqjlege, 
ami  Swarthmore  all  have  in  a s^iojis  way  attempted  such  scoring 
as  the  basis  for  admission.  The  scoring  may  l>e  a very  formal  mat- 
ter, conducted  upon  the  basis  of  a blank  furnished  to  the  principal 
or  other  officer  of  the  secondary  school,  and  may  involve  in  addition 
to  such  procedure  a personal  interview  between  the  student  and  a 
representative  of  the  college  authorities..j  Northwestern  University 
jtlans  to  undertake  such  scoring  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Swartli- 
niore,  where  the  plan  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  states  that 
the  real  entrance  exammation  is  the  personal  interview. 

In  addition  to  the  service  which  character  scoring  lenders  in  secur- 
ing students  w ho  are  fitted  for  good  college  work,  the  results  of  such 
personal  knowledge  of  students  should  aid  the  institutio^hi  render- 
ing careful  instructional  service.  In  the  pa.st  the  professors  under 
whom  students  took  their  work  knew  little  about  the  high-school 
records  of  their  students,  nothing  in  most  cases  about  the  parents  and 
home  conditions  from  which  the  students  came,  and  only  so  much  of 
Iheir  mental  abilities  and  tendencies  of  character  as  they  might  derive 
from  classroom  contact.  The  personal  history  and  estimate  of  stu- 
dents, if  made  available  to  the  instructing  staff,  should  contribute  to 
improved  college  teaching  procedure.  ' 


PflTCHOMKUCAL  TESTS 

Enthusiasts  about  the  possn<>iIities  of  pyschological  testa  frequently 
liave  urged  that  the  psychological  test  be  used  as  a basis  of  admission 
to  college.  So  far  dev^j^innent  in  this  line  seems  to  be  insignificant.. 
One  investigation,  maoe  by  the  north  central  association  in  1&24, 
shows  that  institutions  within  its  territory  were  not  using 'mental 
testing  for  admission  to  any  great  extent.  The  service  of  psycho- 
logical testing,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  accepted,  apparently  lies  in 
other  directions,  presented  in  another  portion  of  this  discussion. 

FRESHMAN  PROBLEMS 

« 

Careful  .selection  of  students  for  .admission  to  college  implies  that 
tlie  work  offered  after  admi^on  will  meet  their  needs  to  the  fullest 
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possible  extent  and  will  give  their  abilities  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  for  development ; and  that  college  life  outside  the  hours 
of  formal  instruction  w ill  contribute  definitely  to  the  well-being  of 
students  and  w'ill  aid  directly  iii  their  preparation  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  and  obligations  of  their  adult  life. 

In  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  February,  1923,  11  per  cent  of 
the  class  entering  in  the  preceding  fall  had  dropped  out ; in  Febru- 
ary 1924,  the  corres{>onding  figure  for  the  class  which  entered  in  the 
fall  of  1923  was  13  per  cent.  In  Harvard  only  76  pdr  cent  of  the 
freshmen  who  registered  in  September,  1923,  were  promoted  in  good 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year.  Lack  of  ability  is  the 
least  important  factor  in  accoitnting  for  such  losses;  overenthusiasm 
for  sports  and  other  e.xtra-curricular  activities  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  cause.  Ijcaving  the  freshman  almost  entirely  to  his  own 
devices  in  making  his  entrance  into  the  official  and  social  life  of  the 
institution  results  in  homesickness  and  discouragement  or  in  u.seless 
effort  and  dependence  upon  chance  influences.  Xutnrally  his  fellow 
freshmen  and  older  students  give  him  a one-sided  conception  of 
college  life,  a j)icture  made  up  largely  of  athletics,  social  life,  and 
extra-curricular  employments.  The  college  authorities,  the  faculty, 
and  study,  under  such  conditions,  contend  upon  unequal  terms  with 
'■^'activities  ” in  presenting  their  claims  to  his  time  and  attention.  He 
has  little  direct  personal  contact  with  c*ollege  officials  and  official  pur- 
poses, and  that  little  is  under  what  he  and  his  fellow's  regard  as 
compulsion. 

Several  institutions,  following  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
the  University  of  Rochester,  and  (he  Agrieijiltural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas,  which  are  pioneers  in  the  movement,  have  adopted 
the  device  known  as  “freshman  week”  in  order  to  deal  systematically 
with  the  conditions  described.  A study'made  in  1923-24  by  Mary 
Frazer  Smith,  of  Wellesley  College,  shows  that  41  institutions  have 
adopted  this  method  of  orienting  freshmen.  These  institutions  re- 
quire that  freshmen  report  in  advance  of  up{)er  classmen  for  con- 
ferences and  lectures,  tests,  and  inspection  of  Uie  institutional  plant. 
Although  called  quite  genemlly  “ freshman  week,”  the  actual  time 
.devoted  to  freshman  orientation  may  vary  from  1 hour  to  10  days. 
The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  new  student  with  the  aims,  oppor- 
tunities, and  customs  of  the  institution  and  to  secure  information, 
by  means  of  psychological  or  'other  tests,  which  will  aid  in  more 
careful  personal  educational  service  during  the  freshman  year  and 
thereafter.  The  plan  is  so  simple,  results  obtained  so  excellent,  and 
the  possibilities  for  further  development  so  obvious  that  general 
adoption  of  the  device  of  freshman  week  may  be  looked  for  among 
institutions  which  are  seriously  trying  to  meet  their  educational  and 
social  problems.  ' 
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SECTIONING  CLASSES 

Freshman  week  affords  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  information 
which  will  enable  the  institution  to  group  studfents  according  to  their 
abilities,  as  revealed  by  previous  academic  records  or  by  specitd 
teste.  The  plan  of  sectioning  classes  in  this  way  is  developing  rather 
rapidly.  Eleven  institutions,  in  addition  to  two  now  following  the 
plaDj  intend  to  inauguYate  such  sectioning  in  the  near  future.  The 
chief  hindrances  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  sectioning  are  the  desire 
of  students  for  specific  instructors  and  schedule  difficulties  which 
prevent  free  passage  from  one  section  to  another  in  accordance  with 
the  record  mad©  by  the  student  in  his  college  work. 

Those  of  us  who  in  college  were  more  concerned  in  choosing  the 
men  under  whom  we  took  our  work  than  in  choosing  the  subjects 
which  mAde  up  our  curriculum  sympathize  with  the  student  who 
insists  upon  being  permitted  to  study  under  a chosen  instructor.  To 
be  sure,  freedom  of  choice  leads  frequently  to  the  selection  of  pro- 
fessors who  have  reputations  for  giving  “snap”  courses,  but  there  is 
^ sound  element  in  the  judgment  of  students  which  it  may  be  a mis- 
take to  ignore.  Frequently  students  wish  to  work  under  good 
teachers. 

If  the  sectioning  plan  is  to  mean  anything  real,  it  must  involve 
shifting  from  lower  to  higher  groups  as  the  student  develops  or 
displays  his  ability  to  work  with  such  groups.  Tliis  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  the  records  and  tests  upon  the  basis  of  which  section- 
ing is  made  in  the  first  place.  No  one  seems  to  have  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  preparatory-school  records,  in  entrance  examinations,  or  in 
the  results  of  psychological  testing. 

A study  made  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  indicates  that  the 
newer  psychological  method  of  testing  is  less  reliable  than  hi^- 
school  records  in  prognosticating  future  work.  Mental  testing  has 
made  enormous  strides  since  the  Army  teste  were  applied  to  bo  many 
young  Americans,  and  institutions  have  attempted  to  make  greater 
use  of  them  for  such  rating  of  students  as  is  implied  in  the  plan  for 
sectioning  classes.  Tlie  results  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  the 
friends  of  psychological  testing  would  desire.  Toops  and  Bridges 
assert  that,  to  be  valuable,  the  correlation- between  test  and  scholastic 
record  must  be  between  0.70  and  0.80.  No  such  high  correlation  has 
been  obtained.  Many  authorities  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  mental 
teste  have  a higher* predictive  value  than  other  criteria.  In  a study 
made  in  the  public  schools  it  was  found  that  the  correlation  between 
public  school  teachers’  ranking  and  the  subeequenit  work  of  students 
was  0.70  or  above,  which  is  higher  than  has  been  obtained  to"  date 
between  the  mental  teste  and  students’  work. 
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President  Ctfffman,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  makes  a state- 
ment which  |>erhaps  represents  with  considerable  jastice  the  present 
attitude  toward  the  tests : ^ 

I would  not  for  a minute  ai)eak  disrespectfully  of  Intelligence  testing.  Imt 
those  who  are  the  lueuibers  of  this  cult  have  In  some  instam-es  (Claimed  that, 
by  n series  of  Intelligence  tests.  It  Is  po.s.sible  for  them  to  determine  In  a few 
minutes  of  time  what  students  can  profit  by  a university. and  even  what  voca- 
tion they  should  follow. 

i 

The  conclusion  stated,  somewhat  humorously,  is  that  because  of 
innate  perversity  or  obstinacy  of  mind  many  of  us  are  not  entirely 
convinced.  The  use  of  psychological  tests  for  purposes  of  section- 
ing is  adnjitted  generally,  however,  tp  be  of  value,  even  though  the 
ability  of  tlie  test  to  avoid  injustice  to  the  individual  is  not  admitted. 
Tlie  test  makes  no  or  insufficient  allowance  for  extraordinary  ambi- 
tion and  industry.  Students  who  would  be  exclmled  upon  the  basis 
of  a psychological  test,  if  this  were  the  method  of  determining  admis- 
sion to  college,  have,  under  the  restricted  application  of  the  test  b) 
sectioning,  ap  opportunity  to  overcome  j>oor  records  upon  the  test 
by  means  of  extra  effort.  If  the  test  has  l>epn  wrong  in  rating  tliem, 
the  injustice  can  l)c  impaired.  In  general,  educators  appear  to  feel 
that  the  psychological  test  can  not  yet  l)e  trusted  to  determine  the 
limits  of  educability  and  kind  of  educability,  yet  its  usefulness  is 
admitted,  even  by  sober-minded  men  who  are  not  cairted  away  by 
X a new  experimental  process. 

ORIENTATION  COURSES 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  colleges  and  universities  is 
that  they  are  overorganized.  A multiplicity  of  schools,  of  depart- 
ments, and  of  courses  offered  are  of  necessity  confusing  to  the  ini 
mature  student.  He  comes  from  an  institution  where  his  work  has 
been  very  largely  prescribed  and  almost  altogether  carried  on  under 
the  imm^iate  direction  of  his  instructors.  \Vben  he  finds  his  new 
institution  made  up  of  a number  of  schools  which  bid  more  or  loss 
independently  for  his  patronage,  and  of  an  even  larger  series  of 
departments  magnifying  the  worth  and  importance  of  their  subjects, 
it  is  a diffionlt  problem  for  a freshman  to  understand  the  relationship 
exiting  between  the  bodies  of  knowledge  which  these  schools  and 
departments  represent.  He  is  likely  to  go  through  college  with  the 
idea  that  the  department  or  school  which  he  chooses  upon  ground  of 
initial  interest  or  personal  suggestion  represents  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  knowle<lge  required  of  an  educated  man. 

To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  student  and  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  departmental  mindedness,  as  distinguished  in  the  phrase 
of  Dr.  R.  L.  Kelley,  from  curriculum  mindetlness,  institutions  have 
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I followed  the  lead  of  Columbia  University  in  offering  special  orienta- 
tion courses  for  freshmen.  Just  as  freshman  week  is  intended  to 
orient  the  student  in  his  new  administrative  and  social' environment, 
the  orientation  course  is  intended  to  orient  him  in  the  fields  of  knowl- 
' I'dge  which  arc  spread  before  him  in  the  college  curricula.  The 

orientation  course  is  intended  to  unify  the  material  of  the  curricu- 

% 

him : to  constitute  what  may  be  called,  following  the  terminology  of 
vo<‘ational  education,  a pre-educational  course.  More  .specifically, 
it  is  intended  to  train  the  student  to  think  and  to  introduce  him  to  a 
ceneral  survey  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  of  man.  Committee 

^ ^ -T 

(i  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  has  issued 
a study  of  such'  courses  offered  by  Amherst,  Antioch,  Brown,  Co- 
liimliia.  Dartmouth.  Johns  Hopkins.  Leland  Stanford,  Missouri, 
Princeton,  Rutgers,  and  William.s. 

One  rn.stitution  at  least,  Reed  College,  has  carried  this  idea 
further:  tlie  college  course  is  intended  as  an  orientation  one. 
hut  orientation  in  life  i-ather  than  in  college  is  sought.  Of 
course,  colleges  have  always  made  tl»o  claim  that -this  was  their 
purpose.  Reed  seems  to  have  attacked  the  problem  from  a somewhat 
, fr»'sh  slaudpoint  and  without  the  restraints  of  traditional  organi- 
zation. The  criticism  so  fi-equently  directed  against  the  colleges, 
that  the  attitude  of  instruction  is  chronological  rather  than  func- 
tional, a|)}ilies  in  many  cases  to  the  work  of  the  orientation  cour.ses. 
Even  at  Reed,  for  instance,  the  first  two  years  of  work  are  directed 
to  providing  an  historical  background.  Tliis  method  of  approach  is 
also  the  one  frequently  adopted  by  the  fi^.shmen  orientation  courses. 
Historical  interest  usually  develops  in  a student  only  after  a con- 
Hderahle  body  of  information  has  been  accumulate<l  with  no  or  little 
chronological  unification.  Desire  to  unify  and  coordinate  through 
tlic  agen<-y  of  time  or  logical  classification  is  a comparatively  late 
development.  The  filing  system  comes  after  accumulation  of  corre- 
spondence. Although  it  may  require  a high  order  of  genius  to  relate 
instruction  material  to  the  familiar  life  of  the  entering  college  stu- 
dent, some  clement  of  snch  relationship  is  always  introduced  by  good 
teachers.  In  this  way  only  can  reality  be  given  to  knowledge  and 
intellectual  attainments.  The  present  orientation  courses,  excellent 
as  they  are  under  the  limitations  of  chronological  approach,  might 
be  greatly  strengthened  if  more  .sy.steraatically  and  consciously  re- 
lated to  student  experience. 

Tlie  attitude  of  college  and  university  administrations  indicated 
by  class  sectioning  and  orientation  courses  implies  changed  methods 
in  the  later  part  of  the  college  course.  Measures  of  the  kind  already 
described  are  in  large  part  preliminary  to  meeting  other  general 
criticisms  of  college  work.  It  is  charged  that  the  colleges  do  not 
' 2T301‘— 27 2 
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develop  a high  type  of  scholarship.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  the  upper  Hudson  has  been  sending  out  speakers  to  talk  to 
college  students  abou,t  scholarship,  since  it  is  maintained  that  they 
have  very  little  opportunity  to  hear  about,  scholarship  and  great 
opportunity  to  hear  about  athletics  and  money-making.  It  is 
charged  that  the  processes  of  college  are  machinelike  and  that  under 
the  formal  standards  set  up  education  tends  to  become  more  inter- 
ested in  meeting  formal  standards  than  in  education  itself.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  work  of  the  regional  and  national  standardizing 
agencies  contributes  to  destruction  of  individual  aims  and  institu- 
tional character. 

In  the  attempt  to  meet  these  and  .similar  criticisms  institutions 
have  during  the  biennium  considered  carofylly  matters  of  curriculum 
revision,  and  watched  with  interest  surveys  of  special  fields  of 
instruction  such  ns  those  conducted  by  the  American  Classical 
League,  Modern  Language  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  They  have  even  begun  to 
plan  to  take  definite  steps  toward  the  development  of  better  college 
teaching.  Systems  of  providing  special  honors  and  di.stinctions  to 
induce  interest  on  the  part  of  students  in  scholarship  and  in  work 
have  made  considerable  growth.  More  striking,  perhaps,  than  any  - 
of  these  attempts  is  the  development  of  honors  courses  and  the 
tendency  to  recognize  the  value  of  comprehensive  examinations. 
Each  of  these  measures  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Comment  upon 
proposals  with  reference  to  improvement  and  e^Jnomy  in  graduate 
work  will  also  be  discussed  before  turning  to  problems  of  social  and 
college  life. 

CURRICULUM  REVISION 


It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
college  to  train  the  common  citizen.  If  this  is  true,  too  much  lab- 
oratory work,  too  much  research,  too  much  methodology  and  tech- 
nique may  develop  in  a college  a kind  of  training  which  defeats 
the  purpose.  What  the  general  run  of  students  need  is  content 
material  useful  in  common  life,  and  instruction  whose  aim  is  presen- 
tation of  information  in  a way  that  will  develop  intelligence  and  a 
judicial  spirit  in  matters  of  ordinary  experience.  In  otlifer  words, 
the  curriculum  should  prepare  the  student  to  function  in  the  life 
that  he  will  live  after  he  leaves  college.  Colleges  have  always  main- 
tained, perhaps,  that  these  were  the  purposes  of  their  work.  The 
most  common  method  which  has  been  adopted  to  insure  a reasonable 
unity  and  relationship  between  thq  several  subjects  studied  by  a 
student,  and  to  insure  that  his  course  contains  all  those  elements 
which  should  enter  into  the  educated  consciousness  of  the  common 
man,  has  been  the  grouping  of  subjects  as  a guide  for  the  student 
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in  the  construction  of  his  curriculum.  Grouping  of  subjects  has 
not  been  very  strictly  observed,  however,  either  by  students  or  by 
• the  colleges,  and  little  fundional  unification  has  resulted.  It  is  still 
jw.ssible  for  the  student  to  take  chemistry  without  arriving  at  an 
undei'standing  of  the  scientific  method.  He  may  still  specialize  to 
an  extent  that' leaves  him  after  college  an  uneducated  man  in  the 
sen.sc  that  his  knowledge  is  unrelated  to  large  areas  of  human  activity 
and  interest. 

In  this  connection  several  intei’esting  e.vperinients  have  been  made 
whieh  give  sttident.s  or  a committee  of  students  an  opportunity  to 
suggest  cuiTieiilum  changes.  In  the  second  semester  of  1923  Vassal- 
organized  a student  curriculum  committee  whose  work  continued 
in  1924,  and  its  suggestions  have  been  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  of 
real  value.  The  students  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
have  worked  seriously  upo^  this  college  administrative  problem,  and 
, their  suggestions  are  of  interest  in  that  they  apjiear  to  indicate  that 
students  thenistdve.s  feel  the  need  for  simplification,  high  standards 
of  scholarship,  and  what  used  to  be  known  as  an  “ all-round”  educa- 
tion. They  recommended  that  extra  credits  for  high  marks  be 
dropped,  that  Latin  and  Greek  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  electives, 
that  the  third-year  language  reiiuirement  for  the  A.  B.  degree  be 
abolished,  that  the  language  requirement  for  the  social  science  degree 
l)e  increased,  that  recpiired  military  training  be  abolished,  and  that 
final  examinations  for  “ A ” students  be  eliminated.  Their  sugges- 
tion that  the  requirements  for  (ho  bachelor  of  science  degree  include 
one  year  each  of  psychology,  philo.sophy,  English  literature,  and  the 
history  of  science,  indicates  that  they  recogni^  the  undesirability 
of  too  great  specialization.  They  also  recognize  the  basic  place  of 
good  health  in  any  educational  progranl  by  the  proposal  that  recrea- 
tion activities  be  required  of  upper  classmen  as  well  as  of  lower. 

An  important  suggestion,  which  would  imply  rather  thorough- 
going i-evision  of  present  curriculum  practices,  is  that  instruction  be 
developed  functionally  upon  the  basis  of  student  grouping  in  accord- 
ance with  their  dominant  interests.  The  growth  of  international 
study  groups  among  college  students  upon  a noncredit  basis  would 
seem  to  point  to  a certain  degree  of  utility  and  practicality  in  this 
proposal.  Voluntary  clubs  formed  to  study  international  relations 
e.\ist  in  85  or  90  colleges.  The  Institute  of  International  Education, 
which  is  largely  r6s|)onsible  for  this  development,  has  proposed  that 
orientation  courses  in  foreign  relations  be  developed  as  a result  of 
this  work,  but  study  of  this  kind  is  more  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
posal to  develop  functional  credit  courses  upon  the  basis  of  group 
interest,  than  to  the  orientation  idea.  International  relations  is  but 
one  of  many  subjects  of  interest  to  which  students  in  groups  of 
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considerable  size  are  willing  to  give  time  and  work.  The  possible 
value  to  formulation  of  college  work  of  such  mental  initiative  on 
the  part  of  students  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  further  tliought,  but 
adniinistratift'e  and  practical  difficulties  are  .so  obvious  that  outside 
the  range  covered  by  free  electives,  colleges  will  probably  find  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  inapplicable! 

An  outstanding  and  courageous  attempt  to  free  the  traditional 
curriculum  from  some  of  the  old  standards  has  been  made  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  This  plnii  <onlen1plates  that  a gixmp  of 
junior  stuflents  shall  study  a year  abroad  and  receive  credit  at  Dela- 
ware for  the  work  done.  France -is  .‘;olec(od  us  the  place  for  the  first 
experiment.  Students,  umler  tbe  direction  of  a member  of  the  resi- 
dent faculty  of  the'^univeisity,  leave  the  United  States  in  .Inly  and 
remain  until  July  of  the  following  year.  Tliev  follow  a very  in- 
ten.sive  course  of  language  study  in  France  and  take  up  residence  at 
one  of  the  French  univemities.  Each  student  lives  while  in  residence 
in  a French  family,  so  that  French  must  bo  spoken. 

President  Hullihen  leports  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  plan 
has  been  the  credit  difficulty.  Foreign  coui*;>es  do  not  exactly  corre- 
.sponcl  to  work  in  America.  It  would  seem  that  the  <‘areful  restric- 
tions placed  upon  students  to  insure  that  they  have  the  benefits  of 
4^1  stmly,  real- language  work,  and  travel  under  most  advantageous 
corWitions  for  acquisition  of  knowledge  .sliould  justify  acceptance  of 
a year  of  such  work  as  the  equivalent  of  nine  months’  residence  in 
an  American  institution.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case  seenas  to 
bear  out  the  charge  that  interest  in  units  of  credit  rather  than  in 
ecliji‘ation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

Delaware  ha.s  Ado[)tc<l,  in  addition  to  careful  planning  and  super- 
vision of  the  work  abroa<l,  two  important  methods  and  safeguards 
to  avoid  criticism  which  may  arise  because  of  the  doparttire  from 
the  formal  traditional  standards  of  i^mcrienn  colWp  education. 
Juniors  are  .selected  for  the  experiment^n  order  that  the  faculty 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  students  when  they  return 
to  the  university  as  seniors.  It  is  proposed  also  to  substitute  for 
the  foreign  examinations  an  examination  of  the  comprehensive  type 
now  made  familiar  and  respectable  by  the  development  of  honors 
courses. 

No  doubt  the  presence  in  the  student  lK>dy  ofi^tose  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  this  foreign  .study  w’ ill  inspire  many  first  or  second 
year  students  to  qualify  for  admission  to  later  foreign-study  groups. 
President  Hullihen  states  that  the  plan  has  already  hacUa  distinct 
effect  in  providing  a direct  objective  for  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Another  advantage  of  the  plan  which  is  an- 
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ticipated  is  that  it  will  stimulate  the  teaching  of  foreign  language; 
since,  if  successful  arrangements  can  be  mad^ similar  student  groups 
will  bo  taken  to  other  countries  of  Europe  and  South  America. 

TEACHING  METHODS 

Colleges  liavo  been  as  yet  little  affected  by  the  development' of 
ediinilional  theory  already  coimuonly  applied  to  instruction  in  the 
eleiiientury  and  secohdary  schools.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
(lifTicnlt  to  account  for  this  fact  since  these  theories  have  been  dc- 
vclopotl  in  large  part  by  the  schools  and  colleges  of  education  in  the 
universitie.s.  Familiarity  with  these  theories,*iiowever,  seems  to  l>e 
contined  to  the  professors  of  education.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
college-teaching  pro'fession  does  not  rank  teaching  with  research. 
College  teachers  and  college  administrators,  although  both  would 
repudiate  tlie  attitude^  tend  to  undervalue  the  man  who  is  more 
greatly  concerned  about  his  teaching  problems  than  about  his  admin- 
istiative  or  research  work. 

No  doubt  there  is  a inclluxlology  of  college  teaching.  At  any 
rate  there  is  a cojisidei’ablc  body  of  knowledge  in  regard  to^the  tech- 
ni<pie  of  teaching  which  is  not  shared  or  practiced  to  any  great 
extent  by  college  professors.  Graduate  .stmlents  qualify  for  college 
teaching  positions  upon  the  basis  of  research  which  is  only  in  the 
slighte.st  degree  lelated  to  abdity  to  instruct.  In  fact  re.search  work 
of  the  type  which  places  students  upon  the  list  of  eligibles  for  college 
employment  is  frcqtiently  of  such  nature  that  it  unfits  for  teaching. 
Perhaps  the  new  Kappa  Phi  Kappa  educational  fraternity  which 
has  for  its  purpose  interesting  men  students  in  education  may  in  the 
long  run  have  considerable  etfeet  upon  the  attitude  toward  reaching 
on  the  part  of  the  professorial  class  and  lead  to  gieater  knowledge 
of  college  teaching  problem.s. 

Aside  from  the  development  of  the  sabbatical  furlough  for  college 
professors,  which  has  a somewhat  attenuated  connection  with  im- 
provement in  college  teaching,  little  positive  action  has  been  taken 
to  make  college  professors  better  college  teachers.  It  is  true  that 
college^ administrators  are  pleased  when  they  obtain  a good  teacher, 
but  they  have  few  means  of  judging  the  nature  of  teaching  in  their 
institutions  and  even  less  satisfactory  standards  for  determining  the 
teaching  ability  of  new  men  whom  they  employ.  In  this  connection 
protest  has  been  made  quite  frequently  during  the  biennium  that  as 
sooH  as  an  institution  gets  a professor  who  establishes  a reputation 
for  good  teaching  or  leadership  in  research,  he  is  hired  away  by  * 
some  oth&r  college.  Proposals  have  been  made  for  enforcing  con- 
tracts more  carefully  and  for  the  development  of  high  standards  of 
honot  as  between  institutions  in  the  hoi)e  that  this  practice  may  be 
discouraged.  These  proposals  are  in  part  based  upon  the  belief  that 
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rooting  an  instructor  in  an  instiftition  tends  to  develop  belter  teach- 
ing. Objections  to  this  idea  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 

-to  mention  them.  Extreme  manifestation  of  the  belief  is  afforded 
by  the  college  president  who  apj>ealed  to  a gradunte  institution  for 
an  instructor  with  a statement  to  the^effect  that,  althougli  the  men 
previously  obtained  had  been  good  men,  they  had  been  hired  awav 
by  .other  institutions,  and  that  he  hopes  now  to  secure  some  one  who 
will  stay.  Selection  and  retention  of  professors  upon  this  jilan, 
means,  of  course,  that  a premium  is  placed  upon  the  employment 
of  mediocre  men  who  do  not  give  promise  of  developing  competition 
for  their  services. 

4.  * 

SPECIAL  HONORS  AND  DISTINCTIONS 

There  is  n growing  tendency  to  adopt  some  plan  of  providing 
special  recognition  and  distinction  for  the  man  who  attains  a certain 
ranking  throughout  his  college,  course  and  for  the  iiiau  who  dm's 
extra  work.  These  plans  follow  in  general  the  old  principle  of 
granting  the  degree  cum.  laude  or  vmifna  cum  Imide.  One  of  the 
most  popular  recent  devices  of  this  kind  is  based  upon  what  is  known 
as  the  point  ffystem,.  The  pjan  us  adopted  at  the  University  of. 
Michigan  provides  that  for 'eacli  “A”  grade  three  points  shall  be 
counted;  for  each  “11”  grade  two  points;  “C”  grade  one  point; 
“D  ” grade  no  [>oint;  and  “ E ” grade  a minus  point.  For  grmliia- 
tion  the  same  number  of  points  as  of  credits  or  hoMts  is  required. 
The  man  whose  general  average  in  points  is  2.15  or  ^2.5  is  reganled 
as  having  attained  distinction  or  high  distinction,  and  his  name  is 
frequently  put  in  the  catalogue  or  commencement  prograiii  under 
the.se  headings.  The  point  system,  of  course,  insures  a kind  of  re- 
ward for  meeting  faithfully  the  on/inary  roquireiiients,  but  does  not 
very  extensively  encourage  independent  study.  When  in  addition 
honor  points  are  given  for  extra  teq^nical,  educational,  or  siiccinl 
courses,  the  result  is  merely  to  add  to  the  number  of  units  of  regular 
work  without  giving  the  individual  an  opportunity  to  do  work  of  a 
distinctive  and  personal  character.  This  point  plan  for  rewarding 
industry  and  high  ranking  in  the  work  offered  implies  the  least 
disturbance  to  the  present  standardized  series  of  processes  through 
which  a student  must  pass  in  order  to  secure  a degree,  or  it  may  even 
imply  a belief  that  these  processes  are  the  most  useful  that  can  be 
devised. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  as  granting  special  distinctions  to 
studenta  upon  the  basis  of  high  rating  under  the  regular  system  is  a 
tendency  to  make  more  difficult  the  passage  from  sophomore  to  junior 
year  or  from  junior  year  to  the  senior. ' Princeton  has  undertaken 
t)%make  passage  from  the  sophomore  to  the  junior  year  somewhat 
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more  difficult,  and  this  is  but  one  of  several  instances  which  depend 
upon  increased  difficulty  without  material  change  in  the  work  offered 
or  in  the  metlipds  used,  to  secure  higher  scholarship  and  better 
training. 

HONORS  COURSES 

Limiting  enrollment,  selective  processes  intended  to  secure  students 
who  will  profit  from  training,  special  orientation  courses  for  fresh- 
, men,  and  maintenance  of  high  course  averages  all  fail  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  specially  gifted  student.  They  all  fail  to  en- 
courage independent  initiative  uml  self -directed  work  to  the  point 
whcic  the  scholarly  attitude  or  the  power  of  independent  prcH  edure 
in  dealing  with  new  problems  is  developed.  The  need  is  for  some 
method  which  will  induce  every  sttident,  and  especially  the  gifted 
ones,  to  extend  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  abilities.  The  old 
methods  and  courses  failed  to  do  this.  Tlie  commission  on  faculty 
and  student  .scholarship  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  in 
11>*23  reported  that,  of  all  tlie  attempts  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
the  honors  courses  developed  in  this  country  by  Sw'urthinore  is  the 
best  und  most  pi*t)nii.si ng.  The  honors  courses  as  developed  by 
Swarthniore  and  adopted  by  other  in.stitutions,  notably  Barnanl, 
Curleton,  and  Smith,  are  based  in  fact  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Engli.sh  honors  courses  made  familiar  to  this  country  through  the 
Rhodes  scholarships,  Canadian  practice,  and  by  closer  international 
student  relations.  The  extent  of  interest  in  the  plan  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  President  .Vydelottes  account  of  the  honors  coursers 
us  developed  at  Swarthmore,  published  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  has  been  exhausted  and  a set'ond  edition  made  necessary. 
At  Swarthmore  the  number  of  honors  students  has  doubled  eacli 
year  for  three  yeai^.  No  single  movement  in  higher  education  has 
been  gix'en  more  interest  or  promises  more  far-reaching  results  than 
th  is.  The  course  as  developed  implies  independent  study  on  the 
part  of  students,  less  formal  relationships  with  the  faculty,  and 
relaxation  of  attendance  upon  classes  and  ordinary  class  examina- 
tions. Honors  work  is  conflned  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  in 
part  beelnise  freshmen  and  sophomores  require  basic  work,  which 
in  Europe  is  regarded  as  secondary.  This  condition  emphasizes 
and  no  doubt  will  contribute  to  more  general  and  practical  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  the  first  two  years  of  American  college  work 
belong  in  the  .secondary  .school.  The  development  of  the  junior 
college  will  doubtless  be  hastenml  through  this  influence  of  honors 
courses.'  ’ 

Two  features  of  the  hqnors  courses  have  mnde'an  appeal  to  insti- 
ttitions  which  have  not  themselves  adopted  the  plan.  Several  institu- 
tions have  attempted  to  extend  the  privilege  of  voluntary  attendance 
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Upon  classes  to  students  who  attain  certain  ratings.  Princetoi^  ftt- 
tenvpted  in  September,  1923,’ to  extend  further  its  plan,  of  volitntary 
attendance  upon  lectures  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  its  former 
l)lan  because  lectures  were  entirely  desertedAThis  fact  may  indicate 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  now  carried  on  by  the  lecture 
method  may  more  easily  and  quickly  be  obtained  through  reaiiing, 
or  it  may  indii?ate  that  tho.se  who  do  not  rank  high  in  regular  work 
have  not  the  maturity  and  development  to  understand  how  to  manage 
their  own  educational  pfogress.  Another  element  of 'the  honors 
system  which  makes  detWed  appeal  is  (he  comjirehensive  examina- 
tion. The  honors 'students  at  Swarthmore  are  tested  hv  comj)iehen- 
sive  examinations  which  emphasize  the  general  suliject  and  therefore 
tend  to  decrease  the  importance  of  the  individual  course.  ‘At  Swarth- 
niore  the.se  examinations  are  t'onducted  by  men  familiar  wilh  the 
fields,  w^o  are  brought  In  from  outside  the  institutiuii.  A knowledge 
of  the  field  rather  than  of  the  specific  courses  taken  is  thus  insured. 
In  a .sense  those  who  are  directing  honors  work  are  thus  judged  along 
with  the  student.s  whose  work  they  control.  Reed  College  uses  the 
coiiiprehen-sive  e.xamination  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Its  work 
is  so  organized  that  such  an  examination  i.s  applicable.  At  Swaith- 
more  the  .students  in  the  senior  class  have  petitioned  that  their  final 
examinations  be  of  the  comprehensive  type.  ^ the  opinion  of 
friends  of  the  (comprehensive  examination  thiiTa^ire  on  the  part  of 
the 'Seniors  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  high  *luca(ional  ,and 
intellectual  interest.  Persons  who  are  not  converted  to  the  c^ii- 
prehensive  examination  contend  that  ability  to  organize  aiuH^c- 
.sent  information  in  a clear  and  logical  manner,  which  is  (be  main 
purpose  of  the  comprehensive  examination,  may  he  testeil  just  as 
thoroughly  by  the  ordinary  course  examination  and  that  in  addition 
the  latter  tests  knowledge  and  memory  of  cour.sc  work.  The  ili.sciia- 
sion  is  valuable  in  that  it  is  securing  ni€ch  needed  attention  to  the 
technique  of  examinations 'in  America. 


GRADUATE  WORK 

t 

^ The  United  States  has  developed  a large  number  of  great  univer-  . 
sities  which  are  famous  for  their  research  work.  Through  a some-  ‘ 
what  curious  misapprehension  of  e(lucational  purposes,  research  and 
greatness  have  therefore  become  somewhat  confused.  Research  no 
doubt  is  an  important  means' of  testing  the  standing  and  reputation 
of  a university,  but  this  basis  of  judgment  is  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  when  it  leads  practically  every  university  in  the  United  States 
to  base  its  claims  to  recognition  upon  extensivetind  varied  programs 
of  graduate  research  work.  The  fact  that  eligibility  for  college 
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emi)loyinent  depends  so  largely  upon  research  ha,s  contributed  to  thin 
attitude.  The  results  have  not  been  entirely  happy. 

During  and  following  the  \\orld  War  the  demand  for  college  pi- 
structors  exceeded  the  supply.  Colleges  still  demanded,  however, 
that  their  instructors  hold  higher  degree.s.  As  a result,  pressure 
upon  giaduiite  institutions  to  meet  this  demand  aided  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  already^xisting  teniLency  to  carry  over  into  graduate 
re.wirch  work  tlic  prevailing  undergraduate  concepti^  that  educa- 
tion consists  of  completion  of  eonnses  and  compilation  of  \inits.  It 
is  asserted  (piitc  frequently  that  graduate  work  is  now, on  the.ba.sis 
of  wliat  the  grailuatc  .student  is  admitted  from  and  liot  upon  the 
basis  of  what  he  is  admitted  to.  In  other  words,  iTseargh  is  in.'sonit! 
of  <»ur  graduate  departments  tloHned  largely  in  tern^  of  imdtT- 
gniduiite  college  ediieation.  As  someone  has  o.\ pressed* it,  pi-esent 
graduate  wdrk  coddles  imin'aturity.”  Professor  Woodbridge  states 
the  case:  “ Giaduate  work  should  not  piepare  students  for  advanced 
degrees  hut  .-hoiild  give  them  a clmnee  to  do  something  worthy  of  a 
degree,'’ 

If  it  is  admiltoil  that  this  situation  is  justly  pictured,  it  is  obvious 
redaetion  may  )>rofitnbly  be  made  in  the  extent 
of  graduate  reseairh  work  for  degrees  now  carried  on  in  a large 
miuiber  of  our  univei-sities.  It  can  not  be  stated  too  ’emphatically 
that  this  does  not  imply  in  the  slightest  that  this  value  and  importance 
of  real  researcli  Irnve  Ireen  e.xnggerated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a plea 
.for  e.\t ending  and  raising  the  .stnmlards  of  research  which  lead  to  the 
higher  degrees.  ^ 

Two  propt)snls  have  been  ma<l<‘  iccentl;^l(H)king  to  improvement  of 
■*the  situation  with  I'efcrence  to  graduate  W(»rk : First,  that  institu- 
tions spo<lali/.c  in  the  kind  of  graduate  w'ork  to  Vhiclr  tliey  devote 
their  resources,  Ihu.s  insuring,  in  so  far  as  «^ucational  expenditures 
servo  to  direct  research  activity,  concentration  of  energy  ami  ability 
upon  limited  Held.s.  Beyond  (jiiestion  money  alone,  oven  money  com- 
bined w’ith  the  a.s.scmbly  of  large  bodies  of  graduate  students,  docs 
not  provide  all  the  conditions  neces.sa^y  for  successful  |)ro.secution 
of  highly  specialized  research.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  special- 
ization as  between  in.stitutions  will  attract  to  each  institution  leaders 
of  research  who  will  find  in  the  combination  of  their  work  and  efforts 
nnd  in  the  special  facilities  provided  a happy  ground  for  work  of  the 
highest  type.  A .second  suggestion  made,  which  \s  in  no  way  con- 
tradictory to  tlie  first,  is  that  a greater  degree  of  cooperation  in  re- 
search work  as  between  higher  institutions  lie  developed.  Several 
examples  of  such  cooperMive  re.search  during  the  perio<l  are  of 
'special  note.  Tlie  Modern  Language  Association  Re^arch,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  .15  research  groups  are  cooperating,  is  pointed  to  as 
» conclusive  argument  for  such  procedure.  Cooperation  in  research  ' 
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in  the  humanities  similar  to  that  carried  on  by  the  National  Research 
Council  in  the  scientific  field  might  serve  to  prevent  waste  and  might 
promote  coordinated  e^t.  While  not  strictly  graduate  coopera-  | 
tion,  the  arrangement  the  schools  of  commerce  and  business  in 
the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio 
State,  Wisconsin,  and  Chicago  to  publish  the  University  Journal  of 
Business  in  cooperation  is  an  indication  that  cooperative  effort  in 
educational  enterprises  tends  to  gain  ground, 

■r#-  ^ 

SOCIAL  AND  COLLEGE  LIFE 

Much  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the"  United  Stotes  Is  centered  about  the  activities  which  are  not 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  college  authorities  and  arises  from 
uisconten't  with  the  institutional  efforts  to  give  the  individual  student 
pro|)er  living  guidance  at  those  times' when  he  is  no^in  the  class- 
room. These  problems,  always  matters  of  concern  to  university 
ailministrators,  have  been  emphasized  by  current  criticism.  The 
institutions  have  felt  an  increasing  need  to  take  positive  action  look- 
ing to  personal  advice  and  guidance  for  students  in  llieir  numcrom£ 
academic,  social,  and  financial  relations.  The  feeling  has  develojvjd 
that  the  housing,  health,  and  morals  of  students  are  matters  to  which 
administrative  authority  may  proi>crly  devote  more  nttentiofi.  The 
question  is  raised  whether  even  the  activities  directed  by  students 
themselves  may  not  be  brought  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
institutional  and  educational  aims  of  the  college.  The  charge  that 
the  higher  institution  is  an  isolated  island  in  the  midst  of  the  a<  tivi-^ 
ties  of  the  world  has  led  to  increasing  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  outside  contacts. 

The  outside,  estimate  of  the  tone  of  our  large  universities  is  i>er- 
haps  best  reflected  in  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  Willard  D.  Straight, 
which  left  to  Cornell  a sum  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  making  the 
institution  “ a more  human  place.”  This  problem  is  not.  confined  to 
the  larger  institutions.  The  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
in  his  report  for  1922-23  indeed  makes  a strong  case  for  the  larger 
institution  in  this  respect.  He  points  out  that  an  institution  with 
ten  thousand  students  and  a staff  of  one  thousand  encourago^per- 
sonal  relationships  to  as  great  an  extent  at  least  as  is  the  case  in  the 
smaller  college.  A larger  choice  of  personal  contacts  is  jwssible. 

How-ever  this  may  be,  the  universities  and  colleges  are  recognizing 
increasingly  the  necessity  for  setting  up  some  agency  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  look  after  these  personal  problems.  In  many  institutions 
this  agency  is  the  dean  of  students.  In  others  personnel  bureaus  have 
been  established  which  serve  both  the  needs  of  the  student  and  of 
the  administrative  requirements  of  the  institution  itself. 
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The  position  of  dean  of  students  ihay  be  almost  indefinitely  sub- 
divided. It  is  recognized  that  a dean  of  men  may  contribute  almost 
as  much  to  the  life  and  education  outside  college  walls  as  the  dean  of 
women  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the  girls.  The  dean  of  fresh- 
men is  an  office  which,  under  the  dean  of  students,  devotes  itself  to 
the  problems  of  new  students.  In  the  University  of  Illinois  a si:>etifal 
position  was  created  in  1923  to  look  after  student  activities  and 
organizations.  The  dean  of  women  frequently  encourages  group- 
ing of  women  in  organizations,  as  is  the  case  in  Illinois. 

Fi*equently  the  dean  manages  the  employment  bureau,  is  a member 
or  chairman  of  the  student  loan  committee,  gives  vocational  and 
educational  guidance,  advises  with  reference  to  and  participates  in 
student  social  activities.  The  dean  helps  the  individual  with  per- 
sonal, friendly'  advice,  straightens  out  relations  with  townsfolk,  looks 
after  sick  students,  and  establishes  contact  with  parents.  He  has 
largely  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  college  official  disciplinary  agent; 
he  is  the  college  friendsliip  man. 

The  housing  problem  in  smaller  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  larger 
ones,  presents  many  problems.  The  development  of  dormitories  for 
women  especially  enables  the  institution  to  exercise  a certain  degree 
of  supervision  over  the  unscheduled  hours  of  the  student.  Training 
in  the  social  conventions  in  college  dormitories  and  dining  halls  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  example  or  even  definite  regulation  by  cul- 
tured supervisors.  When  students  live  iif  town,  scattered  through 
rooming  houses,  supervision  becomes  a difficult  matter.  Careful 
supervision  of  such  houses  for  women  is  common,  but  the  expense 
seein.s  to  be  too  great  to  exercise  any  large  degree  of  control  over  the 
places  where  the  men  live.  This  problem  is  being  met  by  building 
dormitories,  but  requires  furthex  attention  by  institutions  which  can 
not  hope  to  house  their  own  students  in  the  near  future. 

. Athletics  present  troublesome  problems  to  the  college  adminis- 
trator who  is  interested  in  the  well-being  of  his  sfudents  and  has 
caused  much  comment  and  concern  outside  college  walls.  The  ath- 
Jetic  situation  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  athletics  has 
become  a matter  of  large  money  tran^ctions.  In  Michigan  in  1922 
the  revenues  from  athletics  were  $22G,-t6o.l5,  while  the  expenditures 
were  $182,909.08.  In  1923  the  revenue  hrf<l  grown  to  $!i09,107.U  and 
expenditures  to  $190,3(X).23.  In  Princeton  in  1923-24  the  revenue 
exceeded  that  of  1922-23  by-  $,>3.06^1.80,  while  .at  the  same  time 
operating  ex|>en9es  decreased  $,')7,032A)T.  The  size  qf  these  opera- 
tions has  emphasizec^  the  nee<l  of  mature  control  of  financial  matters. 
Young  boys,  even  young  men  who  ai^  supposed  to  l>e  receiving  a 
college  e<lucation,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  tmnsM.  business  of 
such  magnitude.  The  effect  upon  athletics  is  to  make  public  spec- 
tacles of  intercollegiate  contests,  even  though  it  is  true  that  the 
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tickets  for  the  big  games  are  taken  largely  by  alurilni  and  students. 
The  tendency  is  to  carry  on  contests  with  institutions  that  result  in 
large  gate  receipts  and  to  develop  coaches  and  teams  who  will  be 
winners. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  South- 
ern States  in  1921  appointed  a committee  of  live  to  inquire  into  these 
conditions  and  into  tlte  administration  of  athletics  in  metnlwr  col- 
leges. The  inquiry  deals  with  the  entrance  of  athletes  to  college, 
their  record  in  college,  their  past  athletic  records,  with  absences  from 
college  during  the  athletic  season,  with  the  salary  of  the  coach  and  by 
whom  paid.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  indicate  the  need  for  more 
effective  faculty  control,  the  necessity  for  reducing  salaries  of 
coaches  to  reasonable  limits,  and  ns. a corollary  the  desiralnlity  of 
eliminating  the  seasonal  coaches.  The  report  also  advocates  the 
elimination  of  special  students  -from  athletics,  the  eradication  of 
scouting,  and  the  encouragement  of  intramural  athletics.  Condem- 
nation of  long  trips  and  of  gambling  in  connection  witji  college 
athletics  is  emphatic. 

The  report  "in  1921  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Physit’al 
Education  Association  indicates  some  facts  with  reference  to  control 
of  college  athletics  that  are  worth  recording.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of 
the  2r»t)  colleges  of  which  in<julry  was  made  place  management  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty;  in  30  joer  cent  management  is  in 
the  bands  of  the  faculty  and  students;  in  per  wnt  students  and 
alumni  share  the  control;  in  13  per  cent  students  control.  There  is 
a growing  tendency  to  place  the  management  of  athletics  in  the  hands 
of  the  department-of  physical  education.  The  figures  al)ove  invlicate, 
however,  that  there  may  l>e  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  in  c<‘rtain 
instances  college  authorities  look  to  college  athletics  to.  create  college 
unity  and  publicity.  The  charge  is  that  this  attitude  nccourits  for 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  well-known  abuses,  little  is  done  to  correct 
them. 

Much  of  tlie  discussion  centei*s  about  the  |)osition  of  the  coach. 
Coaches  themselves  maintain  that  high  salaries  ate  necessary,  since 
their  jieriod  of  usefidness  is  short  and  they  ha.ve  little  certainty  of 
tenure.  They  maintain  that  college  authorities  insist  upon  their 
producing  winning  teams  and  base  tenure  njwn  ability  to  dt)  so. 

• They  are  not  left  free  to  handle  the  atldetic  situation  as  a part  of  a 
physical  development  program.  The  proposal  that  coaches'  salaries 
be  reduced  to  a point  where  they  compare  not  too  favorably. with  the 
salaries  of  full  professors  will  depend  for  its  suc«e.saful  operation^ 
upon  support  from  tlie  college  authorities.  Abolition  of  professional 
college  coaches.and'substitutjon  of  faculty  coaches  in  their  place  has 
received  great  im]>etus  from  its  approval  by  representatives  of  12 
New  York  and  New  England*  colleges  m 1922.  Tliis  plan  has  been 
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. adopted  by- Union,  Wesleyan,  Bates,  Trinity,  and  HamilCon  and 
subniitted  for  consideration  to  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Middlebury, 
Tufts,  ^VillianiS,  and  Colby.  The  prol)loin  of  raising  the  tone  of 
college  coaching  is  also  being  met  by  the  special  courses  for  coaches 
offered  by  various  institutions.  The  University  of  Minnesota  offered 
in  lihi4  a complete  course  of  training  for  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion, including  coaches,  which  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  the  college  of  education.  The  State  Teachers  College  at 
Cedar  FalK  Iowa,  will  offer  also  a four-year  course  for  athletic 
coaches. 

The  contention  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  college  to  develop  in- 
tramural sports  in  those  lines  which  are  carried  on  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  has  been  disproved  conclusively.  At  Prii?ceton.  to  take 
hut  one  ins|ince,  1.2in  of  its  2.000  students  .were  in  1924  members 
of  iijercollegiate  sports  squads.  This  did  not  include  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  intramural  athletics;  if  this  number  were  included, 90 per 
cent  of  the  stiulents  of  Princeton  participated  in  some  foim  of  sport. 
Careful  sui)ervision  and  determined  efforts  to  bring  about  an  athletic 
situation  which  would  re^illy  contribute  to  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  students  account  for  such  development..  The  Uni- 
versities of  lllinoi.s.  North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan 
also  rej>ort  a great  growth  in  intramural  sports.  At  Michigan  in- 
trumiuul  contests  Ixdween  teams  of  women  students  have  develo|>ed 
remarkably.  At. Michigan  also  the  gymnasium  is  iis<‘d  to  a much 
larger  extent  than  formerly  hy  summer  school  students.  Efforts  to 
induce  np|)er  cla.s,snien  to  particij)ate  in  regular  exercise  have  been 
stimulated.  Intranmrul  athletics  has  l>een  coordinated  with  teacher 
training  worlc  in-physiriil  education  so  that  senior  and  junior  stu- 
dents act,;is  instniciois  for  intramural  teams,  organize  teams,  and 
officiate  at  games.  Michigan's  new  four-year  teachers’  course  in 
M'hodl  health  ami  j)hysical  education  is  thus  made  to  contrihute  to 
i1k‘  development  of  intramural  athletics, 

' The  growtli  of  freshmen  teams  since  the  adoption  of  the  one-year 
rule,  commonly  known  as  the  fre.shman  rule,  which  at  first  app>eared 
to  l>e  a development  which  would  encourage  intramural  sport.s  ami 
free  the  minds  of  freshmen  somewhat  for  college  work,  has  shown 
that  freshmen  athletics  is  sulbject  to  the  same  abiiiics  as  general  c*ollege 
Ponte.sts.  Contests  Ix'tween  freshmen  teams  df  different  institutions 
have  grown  to  such  a j)oint  that  abuses  are  quite  as  serious  as  those 
arising  from  intercollegiate  athletics  in  which  teams  represent  the 
entire  institution.  Princeton-and  Harvard  have,  as  a result,  discon- 
tinued their  freshmen  contests. 

, Important  from  the  standpoint  of  defining  the  purpose.s  and 
ohjeetives  of  college  athletics  i.s  the  work  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  which  developed  from  (ho  Secretary  (d  Wat’s  Man- 
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Power  ConfereDce,  held  in  1922.  The  federation  is  attempting  to 
define  what  constitutes  physical  fitness  and  to  stimulate  various 
agencies,  including  those  of  the  colleges,  to  adopt  standards  and  to 
direct  their  athletic  and  sport  activities  to  the  attainment  of  these 
standards.  The  University  of  Michigan  is  devoting  consider- 
able time  to  working  out  a sfries  of  annual  performance  or  physical 
efficiwicy  tests  for  upper  classmen.  Similar  standards  for  girls  are 
being  developed.  Modification  of  men’s  games  when  played  by  girls, 
to  suit  the  physical  characteristics  of  girl  participants,  and  accept-' 
ance  of  the  idea  that  girl  teams  should  always  be  coached  and  con- 
trolled by  women,  indicate  considerable  progress. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  to  make  college  sports  and 
athletics  contribute  to  health  rather  than  to  comi>etitive  advertising 
or  to  the  development  of  students  of  marked  physical  prowes.s.  j 

The  morals  of  college  students  undoubtedly  have  always  been 
high,  as  compared  with  the  morals  of  similar  groups  of  young  people. 
Aside  from  the  supervision  exercised  by  deans  and  the  advice  and  aid 
which  they  give  of  a personal  nature,  the  outstanding  current  dis- 
cussions which  may  be  regarded  as  of  moral  significance  concern 
drunkenness  and  suppression  of  smoking  by  girls,  Tn  view  of  the 
prohibition  laws  and  regulations,  institutions  have  felt  that  drunken- 
ness, especially  public  drunkenness,  is  an  offense  "more  serious  than 
in  pre-Volstead  days.  Princeton  has  undertaken  to  deal  more  de- 
cidedly with  intoxication  by  means  of  sus))ension  in  cases  which 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  college  authorities.  In  the  case  of 
drunkenness  for  the  first  time  the  period  of  susi^ension  is  short;  the 
second  offense  results  in  longer  suspension  and  sending  the  student 
home,  so  that  his  parents  may  deal  with  the  case  as  they  see  fit 
In  some  cases  expulsion*  results.  The  attitude  of  the  T niversity  of 
Michigan  is  somewhat  more  decided.  The  president  has  lx‘cn  com- 
mended throughout  the  United  States  for  his  courage  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  drunkenness.  In  1923  the  regents  passed  reso- 
lutions upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  falj.  of  the  same  year  the  uni- 
versity senate  discussed  this  matter  thoroughly.  Tlie  decision  was 
reached  that  cases  of  public  dninkenness  should  be  punished  by 
dismissal. 

Although  in  the  eastern  States  smoking  by  girls  is  not  regarded  as 
a matter  of  moral  depravity  but  rathet  as  one  of  convention  or 
health,  in  the  West,  and  Middle  West  a moral  significance  is  attached 
to  smoking  by  girl  students.  An  outstanding  case  is  that  of  a girl 
student  expelled  for  smoking  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School 
at  Ypsilanti.  This  case  received  wide  publicity  because  it  w.a9  car- 
ried to  the  courts  and  because  the  judge  sustained  and  commended 
the  dean  of  women  for  her  action.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
increasing  freedom  of  women  will  result  in  making  the.  standards  of 
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convention  and  moral  practice  for  the  two  sexes  more  nearly  the 
same. 

OUTSIDE  CONTACTS 

More  extensive  and  c'I<5?»er  contact  between  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  the  outside  world  is  intimately  bound  up  with  two 
matters  whicli  have  given  trouble  to  college  authorities — freedom 
of  speech  and  academic  freedom.  The  former  concerns  the  freedom 
with  which  college  buildings  and  proj>erty  may  be  used  by  student 
organizations  and  others  for  presenting  ideas  and  facts  which  are 
the  subject  of  discussion  outside  college  walls.  No  general  rule 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  discretion  has  been  devised. 
In  general,  addresses  of  a scholarly  nature  «|^hose  of  general  inter- 
est are  permitted  and  encouraged.  Advocacy  of  destruction  of  the 
Government  by  violence  or  unlawful  means  or  attack  upon^the 
accepted  code  of  morals  are  forbidden.  AVhat  constitutes  an  accepted 
(•(hIc  of  morals  is,  of  cour.se,  a matter  of  opinion.  Critics  of  educa- 
tional institutions  contend  that  when  revision  of  conventional  moral 
.standards  is  in  progress,  institutions  permit  the  greatest  freedom 
to  those  who  defend  the  conservative  viewpoint,  while  those  who  are 
working  for  change  are  forliidden  tc  present  their  ideas  to  students. 
One  of  the  important  matters  of  this  kind  which  has  aroused  discus- 
sion and  disagreement  is  the  matter  of  birth  control.  Similar  differ- 
irences  of  opinion  arise  in  connection  with  political  campaigns.  No 
institution  would  forbid  a general  discussion  of  political  issues; 
many  will  forbid  the  use  of  college  or  university  buildings  for  pre- 
.sentation  of  the  claims  of  a political  candidate  even  though  such 
discussions  and  claims  are  presented  freely  in  the  newspapM-s  and 
across  the  street  from  the  campus.  No  doubt  an  institution  has  a 
legal  right  and  a moral  obligation  to  control  the  outside  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  its  students;  ite  standards  of  con- 
trol should  be  publicly  known  and  impartially  applied.  ^ 

The  matter,  however,  of  participation  of  tiic  college  staflf  in  out- 
side discussions,  either  in  the  classroom  or  in  public,  presents  some- 
what greater  difficulties.  A committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  in  1922  formulated  general  principles  in  regard  to  this 
matter  which  after  a year’s  discussion  were  adopted  ip  1923.  These 
principles  deal  with  four  points.  First,  they  recognize  that  freedom 
of  research  should  be  maintained  unless  restriction  is  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  teaching.  Second,  the  college  should  not  place  restric- 
tion upon  freedom  in  presentation  of  the  teacher’s  own  subject  in  the 
classroom,  in  outside  addresses,  or  in  publications  except  such  as  are 
agreed  upon  in  advance  or  such  as  are  necessary  for  immature  stu- 
dents. Third,  they  recognized  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  insti- 
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tution  to  restrict  discussion  of  outside  matters  in  the  classroom  which 
is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  instruction  of  a special  kind.  Fourth, 
that  the  teacher's  right  of  public  discussion  of  questions  outside  his 
own  field  is  the  same  as  that  of  anyone  else,  except  that  the  teacher 
must  always  make  it  clear  that  he  and  not  the  institution  is  resjxjnsi- 
blc  for  the  views  expressed. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  first  two  years 
of  college  properly  belong  to  the  secondary  field  and  of  the  fact 
that  during  these  two  years  occurs  the  greatest  mortality  amon}: 
students.  The  burden  upon  the  institutions  becinise  of  large  attend- 
ance, as  well  as  theoretical  reasons,  makes  them  friendly  toward  the 
idea  of  developing  separate  two-year  junior  colleges.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  such  institutions  to  render  educational  service  along  three 
lines.  First,  presentation  of  a liberal  arts  course  of  two  years  which 
will  lead  to  entrance  to  the  junior  year  in  a college  or  university; 
second,  conduct  of  two  years  of  professional  or  prcprofessional 
courses;  and,  third,  offering  two-year  completion  courses  for 'those 
who  do  not  desire  to  secure  a degree  or  to  lead  profes.'-ional  lives. 
Friend.s  of  the  junior  college  idea  see  in  its  future  develpinent  pro- 
vision for  a number  of  such  institutions  so  conveniently  distributed 
as  to  provide  locally' Gaining  of  the  kinds  indicated.  They  believe 
that  this  wiH  relieve  the  college  of  many  of  the  proWenis  which  arise 
from  immature  boys  "and  girls  being  severed  from  home  connections 
and  also  will  result  in  the  college  being  able  to  conci'nt rati;  its 
• energies  upon  higher  education  rather  than  upon  instruction  of  a 
secondary  nature.  The  development  of  the  junior  college  during  the 
two-year  period  has  been  remarkable.  In  ('nlifornia  in  1021  a bill 
was  passed  which  makes  possible  the  .setting  up  under  State  aid  of 
an  extensive  system  of  junior  colleges.  Those  which  undertake  to 
prepare  for  the  last  two  years  of  college  work  must  be  afllliatcd  with 
the  State  university.  They  are  inspected  by  the  university,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  faculty  must  comply  with  university  standards. 
The  courses  of  all  institutions  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board 
of  education  and  conform  to  minimum  standards  set^.up  by  the 
State  board.  This  result.s  in  a system  which  coordinates  the  junior 
college  with  the  public  schools  and  with  the  university  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  State.  In  1922  in  the  United  States  there  were 
200  junior  colleges,  of  which  4 were  affiliated  with  high  schools,  and 
125  were  reorganized  small  colleges.  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  president 
of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  .while  chief  of  the  division  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  contrib- 
uted through  his  surveys  a great  deal  to  the  development  of  this 
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movement.  Hiis  studies  of  college  distribution  upon  the  basis  of 
economic  resoiiioes,  population,  transportation,  and  type  of  educa- 
tional service  required  resulted  in  recommendations  looking  toward 
reduction  of  competition  l)clween  four-year  denominational  colleges 
1)V  changing  several  of  them  to  tlm  rank  of  junior  colleges  and 
making  Hiem  feeders  for  one  or  two  strong  institutions  affiliated 
^ with  tlie  denomination  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  IT 

SOMF  RECEXTMOVEMKNTS  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

Hy  W.  S.  Dffkknbat’oh 
Chirt  nf  fSlii  Ffohnol  r>irillun 

oxiensive  and  so  coniplox  lias  the  modern  oitv  school  system 
Ir'coiiic  that  it  is  inipossildc  in  u brief  cbupter  to  trout  more  than  a 
lew  of  th(‘  meiit  odiicationul  movoiiients.  In  a»ldilion  to  day  schools 
ili(‘  iictivifics  of  the  (*itY  school  system  inclndo  nij^ht  sclunds,  con- 
iimiati((ii  schools,  special  .schools,  health  supervision,  vocational  iii- 
sinu'tion.  vocational  <;uidaiico,  clinics, etc.  Reviews  of  .'vouie  of  these 
activities  appear  in  other chajiteis  of  tlie  Biennial  Sifrvey  of  Educa- 
tion, and  discussion  of  t hem  in  this  chapter  is  unnecessary. 

^ ADMINiaffRATION 

Nothing  more  than  usual  is  reported  in  the  field  of  jjenernl  admin- 
isnalion.  Having  small  school  hoards  elected  at  lar^e  haslx*comothe 
|)i'ev:iilin;r  practice.  Some  ditforencc  of  ojiinion  .still  exi.sts  re^ardinj; 
the  method  of  <d loosing  hoards  of  education,  tho'iiph  authorities  in 
sch(»ol  ailiniiii.st ration  are  jrenerally  ajxreed  that  the  elective  jilan 
is  upon  the  whole  to  1m*  juefcrred  to  any  method  of  ajuiointment  hy 
city  or  other  otHcials. 

'I'he  ipn*s(ion  of  tin*  j-ehition  nf  the  city  council  to  the  lioard  of 
(ducal ion  is  piu’ennial.  Xiiineroiis  instances  mi^zht  he  fjiven  to  show 
that,  tliere  has  hecn  ffi<*tinn  hetwet*n  them;  Init  thi.s  is  nothin"  new. 
Several  attempts  have  heen  made  fo  diyoroe  school  from  municipal 
affairs.  For  instance,  a bill  sponsored  hy  the  New  Haven  Teachers’ 
l^'airiic,  to  make  the  hoard  of  education  independent  of  the  city 
oflicials.  was  deft*ated  at  a r<*cfnl  ses.sion  of  the  Oonnecticiit  Ivegis- 
luture.  Tlie  claim  made  by  the  teachei’s’  leufrue  was  that  the  finance 
hoard  interfered  unduly  in  the  mann"enient  of  the  schools.  This, 
lidwever,  is  an  ohl  story  and  may  Im*  dnpUcateil  in  some  of  the  other 
cities  where  lln*  schiail  honixls  are  ilejiendent  uppn  the  city  officials 
for  approprialion.s. 

AD.OTINO  TIIK  .HCIIOOI,  TO  INDIMDI  AI.  nU'rKUKXOKa 

XYithin  tlie  past  few'  years  imssihly  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  ada))tin^  the  whool  to  individual  differences  than  to  any  other 
phase  of  school  administration.'  The  fact  that  childi'en  differ  in 
ability  to  progress  through  the  grades  has  long  been  recognized, 
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but  tho  ;n“iu>rtil  nso  of  iiitolli^fnce  and  ac'liicvouu'iit  ti*sls  lias  cnipliu- 
si/,(‘(l  (lu*  fart  that  I heir  is  a with*  s|»n'atl  of  im>ntal  uliility  in  t!ia 
sanu!  class — that  soiia*  pupils  uir  of  tJu*  hi^licst  inlcll i^iciicc  iwnd 
others  of  very  low  intelli^enco.  With  all  tlies<*  facts  iK'fore  them, 
sch(K)l  aihninistrators  have  <“ome  to  see  how  alisiirtl  it  is  to  expect 
children  of  the  same  chronolofrical  a^e  but  of  ditfemit  mental  iio(>s 
to  ])rooiess  throu^^h  school  at  the  same  rate. 

In  order  to  provide  for  thest'  imlividuul  ditferences  serious  atten- 
tion is  hein^  directed  toward  phuis  that  promise  to  hrealc  up  what 
is  known'  as  the  lo^^k-step  system  of  ^radino  and  promotion.  In 
fa<‘t,  since  the  l>eoinnino  of  the  oraih^d-school  system  various  at- 
tempts have  iM'on  tnade  to  devise  jtlans  <o  assure  }>upil.s’  continuous 
propress  throuph  school  without  repetition  of  entire  frrade^.  Semi- 
annual promotion  was  considered  a means  t<»ward  this  end.  More 
fre(]uent  promotion  intervals,  however,  are  «'onsidered  (l(*sirahle  if 
it  is  jwssihle  to  j)rovide  them,  and  sevenil  such  plans  have  been  ti  ied. 
When  Dr.  AA'illiam  '1\  Harris  was  superintendent  of  .sclnads  at  St. 
Ix)uis,  Mo.,  he  orpuni/ed  clas.-es  with  idxiiit  five-week  intervals 
between  them,  so  that  the  hriphter  an<l  more*  industrious  pupils  could 
he  advanced  without  skipjiinp  a pra«U‘,  and  so  that  pii|)ils  not  able 
to  sustain  themselves  in  the  clas-ses  to  wliich  they  wen*  nssipnnl 
cotdd  drop  buck  to  the  class  below  without  losiii*:  a half  y<*ar  or  even 
a whole  year.  Not  many  cities  ado|)tcd  this  jilan.  yet  it  had  pieut 
])Ossil)ilities,  especially  in  a lurpe  school  huildinp  where  live  or  six 
proups  could  he  formed  from  the  sapie  prade,  'I'his  [ihin  may,  how- 
ever, la*  iVcopnized  to-day  in  the  homopeneons  proiipinp  of  pupils 
'v<'hich  is  receiviup  si'iious  attention  in  many  cities.  Of  'Jlc  citi»*s 
ftirnishinp  information  to  the  linreiiu  of  Education  as  to  (lu*  iis<*s 
made  of  intellipence  tests,  04  per  cent  are  usinp  them  in  the  ele- 
nientarv  .s<-hool  foi-  proiipinp  jnijiils  accoiilinp  ti>  ability,  oO  per 
cent  in  the  junior  hiph  school,  and  41  i>er  cent  in  tlu*  senior  hiph 
school.  A few  years  apo  only  h iK’pinninp  hud  been  made  in  so 
class!  fyinp  pupils. 

The  (piestion,  however,  has  Imeii  raised  whether  the  attempt  to 
pronp  children  by  ability  woiihl  result  in  adaptation  ti>  individual 
differences.  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis  snys: ' 

The  Detroit  results  jirove  ronelu.slvely  timt,  whether  In.stnu'tlon  Ik*  IihII- 
vlduHli'AsI  or  not.  children  of 'leiH  h l<*v«*I  of  inti'lllgomi*.  iiw  shown  hy  soores 
In  iiientnl  te.s|s,  have  a very  wide  ran^te  of  arhie^*nn'iit  mid  very  diflcreiit 
rate.s  of  progresH  in  any  sfK*<*lnl  skill  • • •.  Iiuelliaenee  Is  a factor  de- 

terraiiiinR  progress,  hut  t»y  no  means  the  only  factor,  so  that  grouping  on  an 
Intelligenee  Itnsls  Is  only  n imrtinl  solution  <if  the.iirolileiu  of  ludivlilnal  dif- 
ferences. A complete  solution  l.s  fiirnislieil  hy  1ndivldimIl7.ation  of  Instnic- 
tion  where  any  child,  whether  his  lntelligen<*e  Is  A,  II.  r,  D,  or  R nmy  go  n« 
fast  or  as  alowly  as  his  condition  at  the  time  drnmnds. 
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It  is  conceded  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfectly  horao- 
^neniis  j^oups,  since  no  two  pupils  are  exactly  alike.  Even 
clnldren  with  the  same  intelligence  quotients  vary  widely  in  their 
school»progress.  It  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that  lazy, 
intelligent  ‘j)upils  may  not  make  as  rapid  progress  in  school  as  do 
the  industrious  ones  Avho  are  less  intelligent.  Wliat  may  be  con- 
.sidered  good  grouping  at  the  l>eginning  of  tlie  .school  term  may  be 
found  very  poor  a month  or  two  after.  Dr.  Ernest  Horn,  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Iowa,  in  summarizing  studies  made  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
PjOs  Angeles.  Calif..  Winnetka,  Til.,  San  Francisco  State  Teachers 
College,  and  the  I’niversity  of  Iowa,  says:- 

All  fliese  data,  ^athpred  liy  llvo  Rroups  of  investlpitors  workinff  Independ- 
ently. jKiliit  to  tlilM  eoiielusion ; ('hlldreii  do  not  fall  Into  natural  ability 
groujiB  and  can  not  be  classlflcd  ao  as  to  yield  homoKeneoua  groupings ; groups 
wliUli  mipcnr  relatively  honi()gent>ous  ut  (he  time  of  classiflcatlon  soon  vary 
iiu>re  within  themselves  than  they  do  from  envh  other;  ilifferent  types  and 
amounts  of  Instruction  are  rwivilred  by  dilTerent  children  within  each  group; 
nhility  grouping  does. not  solve  the  prohlem  of  adjusting  schools  to  individual 
difTeretices. 

Although  the  homogeneous  grouping  of  pupils  is  not  an  ideal 
plait  for  adjusting  in.struction  to  individual  pupils,  it  is  generally 
romydeJ  that  sucli  grouping  makes  for  better  adaptation  to  indi- 
viduals than  does  undilferentiated  mass  instruction.  If,  for  in- 
stance. there  are  four  fifth-grade  classes  in  a scliool  building,  it  is 
better  to  divule  them  into  four  or  more  groups  on  the  basis  of 
ability  tlian  it  is  to  a.ssign  to  eacli  of  the  four  teaehers  children  of 
all  tlegrees  of  ubilitY  and  at  all  stages  of  progress  within  the  fifth 
■gratle.  ’ • 

Designed  to  reach  the  iiulividual  child  more  completely  than  does 
any  metliod  of  -grouping,  several  plans  of  individual  instruction 
that  have  attracted  wide  attention  ma}'  be  mentioned.  One  of  these 
plans  originated  at  the  State  Teax'hers  College,  San  ■Erancisco,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  other  jdaces  under  city  .school  conditions. 
Winnetka,  111.,  has  given  the  plan  the  most  tlmrough  trial. 

Another  plan  of  individual  instruction,  known  as  the  Dalton 
•plan,  originateil  at  about  the  time  Winnetka  began  its  experiment. 
The  Dalton-  plan  has-ln-en  nnre.  widely  adopted  in  England  and 
other  Kuropeun  countries  than  in  the  Ignited  States.  Among  the 
schools  in  this  country  that  have  adopted  the  plan  are -the  .South 
Philadelphia  Higkr  S<‘hool  for  (lirls,  Philadelphia  Trade  School, 
the  Manhattan  I'rade  School  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Children’s 
University  School,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhiirst, 
NpjktWork  f ■iry. 

That  moi*e  attention  should  he  given  to  individualized  instruction 


.M>eins  evident. 


'Phe  fact  that  children  should  l>e  socialized  must 
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not  1h*  for"ott4‘n.  The  oiniiination  of  all  clasa  instruction  is  liot 
url\oni(»Ml  cvon  Wv  the  most  ontinisiaslic  sii|)|M>rt(“rs  of  anv  of  the 
plans  of  individualized  instniction.  .The  'Winnetka  jdan  calls  for 
a lar^rc  amount  of  sociulizinf:  work,  as  does  the  Dalton  plan,  throuj^h 
its  provision  for  conferences  and  discussions. 


TEACHERS’  SALARIES 


Most  cities  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  maintain 
efficient  s<di(K)l  .systems  salaiies  equal  at  lea.st  in  piirchasiA;; 
to  those  of  15)14  inii.st  1k‘  ])uid.  Some  cities  have  advanced  sahirie.s 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  ])urchasinfr  power  is  <xreater  than  in 
1914,  and  others  iTavt  made  only  nominal  increase.s — with  the  result 
that  the  real  salary  is  le.ss  now  than  in  15H4.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, teachers'  salaries  in  cify  .scljools  to-day  exceed  in  piircluisiiij; 

S’e  .salaries  ])aid  in  lOU.’  Since  15>‘J“i-i!:i  there  has  been 
ease  in  toachei's*  salaries,  amount on  an  av(‘ra^e  to  about 
[. 

the  hiennium  consideiabk*  attention  has  been  "iven  to 
ilation  salary  sche<lules  und  t(>  plains  for  ratinjj  teacher.s, 
le-.salary  sclieilule— that  is,  equal  pay  for  equal  training 
rience — whether  the  teacher  leXtdies  in  an  elementai'v  or 
chool,  is  growing  in  favor  anumg  .superintendents  and 
leucheisT  The  chief  advantages  claimed  ii^r  this  tv[)e  of  .schedule 
are  the  following: 

« 

].  It  is  easy  (<i  operate  !iiid  iM'rnilts  lietter  tiiislncss  laelliod.s. 

2.  1(  elliiiiiiiite.s  class  ('iiiiscii>asin<>ss  iiinoiif'  l(‘ll^•herH. 

.1.  It  coiUrllintes  stroiiKly  to  ii  leellii);  nf  anlty  .-oiil  satisfael ion  in  the  corps. 
4.  Ily  lliiaiicial  rccomiltton  of  laMItlonal  eviHTl*Muc  and  trainlnK.  it  ]tronio(cs 
• tenure. 

r».  It  attracts  .snixTior  nliility  and  IruinliiK  to  the  elementary  sellouts  and 
KiveS  clemcittary  tcacliers  a liiulicr  aiiprceiatimi  of  llicir  .scivlees. 

0.  It  einplia.Mizes  lilyli  Klandards  of  professiuiml  attuliinicnt  and  cncournftes 
professional  study  und  growth.  t!m»  prinldhUns  more  cttlclciit  teachliiK  in  every 
grade. 

7.  It  iMwmils  the  irnnsfio*  of  leneliers  wlilaait  linanc-lnl  los.s  from  positions 
for  which  they  are  nut  adapttsl  to  |M>Mltiona  where  lliey  can  render  ellli  ienl 
st'rt  lee.  ^ 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been  advanced  again.st  such  a 
schedule  is  its  co.st,  .since  the  increased  expenditure  for  in.struetitm 
would  1h>  (‘(uiftiderable  if  all  the  fcardiers  placed  in  tJie  elementary 
schools  were  graduates  of  four-year  eourse.s  in  teachers'  colleges. 
The  question  of  cost,  however,  should  not  be  considered  if  teachefs 
with  four  years  of  training  are  needed  in  the  elementary  schools. 
This  is  the  point  that  should  Ik*  settled  in  the  luind.s  of  scJiool  lioards 
adopting  a single-salary  .schedule,  I f such  a seheclule  is  adopted  and 
then  the  school  Inmid  continues  to  emjtloy  teachers  with  only  two 
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years  of  train|n^%  the  question  at  once 'arises,  AVliy  was  such  a 
I sclicdiile  adopted  i It  is  ohviojis,  however,  (hat  wlienevcr  a school 
Isjurd  sets  the  same  standard  of  <|iialitioatioiis  for  eleiuentary-sidiool 
teachers  as  for  hi*rh-school  teachers  the  salary  sche<lule  should  Ih) 

I the  same.  As  already  stated,  the  question  to  decide  is  whether 
(‘lementarv-sch()ol  teachers  should  be  required  to  atleiul  normal 
school  <»r  college  the  .same  nmniK'r  of  years  as  hiffh-sclaM)!  teachers. 

If  the  answer  is  in  the  afhrtnative,  there  should  l>e  no  he.sitution  in 
adopting  a single  salary  .schedule. 

Accordiiifr  to  a .study  ^ made  by  Ehne’r  H.  iStatfelhach,  of  Stan- 
ford rniversity,  the  avea'a;;e  superintendent  considers  three  years  of 
.si  holastie  training  aho\  e (he  hifrh  school  adetpiato  for  (hcMdeiuentarv- 
.svhool  teachers,  four  years  of  such  tniinin/r  adeciuate  for  teaching 
in  (he  junior  hifxh  school,  and  dive  years  for  teaching  in  the  s<*nior 
hioh  .school. 

I.saac  O.  Winsi(»w,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Providence,  K.  I., 

, writing  on  the  adjustment  of  teachers’  salaries,  says,  rcfrardin/j;  e<pial 
pay  for  o()ual  prejwation  : 

ll  is  easy  t«»  umler.sluml  Hint  such  a s'clieme  ;is  this  may  hr  very  roin- 
f(iriahlr'‘fiir  tin-  mlminisirators  of  the  sy.sicni.  The  «MTlltlrnte  of  luiiitemii.' 
iiKnlmnent  Is  (^eflnlte  niid  nutomatieHlly  detenuliii s the  salary.  Nn  irmibic- 
.Slime  iiue.slioas  can  arise  In  the  niiplicatimi  of  ilu*  rule.  Ihit  tliere  arc  seriou.s 
i|iies(Iniis  that  sliouht'lK*  coiisidereil  from  iiii  oiitsidt*  slniidiHiint.  Will  tlie 
iiielliod  stand  the  test  of  .searc-litl^g  crltielsinV  * 

I'.XY  nut  MK.V  AM>  WOMEN 

>Uie  question  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doin^  the  ssHine 
kind  of  work  has  heen  di.sciis.sed  pro  afid  con  for  si'verul  years,  ^nd 
some  cities  have  adojtted  the  itlan  td'  giving  men  and  women  e<|ual 
jmy.  As  a result,  the  school  hoards  in  thc.so  citi(j.s  are  being  con- 
fronted with  the  following  prohlemsf  Sliall  the  salaries  I»f  women  * 
teachers  be^increa.sed  .so  us  to  equal  tho.se  of  the  men,  or  shall  the 
salaries  of  the  men  be  reduced  to  equal  tho.se  of  the  women,  or  shall 
tltere  he  an  aveiagipg  of  tluy  salaries  so  that  the  school  budget  may 
not  hj  i per  ease  d ? If  thc<  .salaricjs  of  the,  men  are  lowered,  will  not 
many  of  them  leave  the  profession  ? The  question  may  be  asked, , 
If  all  salaries  ai‘e  raised  to  the  level  of  the  men's  salaries,  what  will 
Ih)  the  result  ^ It  has  Ijcen  [)redicted  that  more  men  will  be  employed. 
Heretofore  school  boards  have  been  paying  men  more  than  women 
bi^causc  men  could  not  be  had  for  th^  salaries  paid  the  women 
teachers;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  men  had  to  be  paid  more,  only 
* a few  men  have  heen  employe<I  in  many  school  systems. 

('ertainly  there  should  Lk>  no  leveling-down  process.  If  eqiiaJ-pay 
laws  mean  anything,  (hey  mean  tliat  the  salaries  of  women  should  l»e 


‘ Am.  »ch  Bd.  Jour.,  Kcb.,  1025 
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raised  to  equal  those  of  the  men ; discrimination  should  not  be  tole- 
rated, but  the  men  must  not  l>e  driven  out  of  the  schools  by  lower- 
ing their  salaries  to  equal  those  now  paid  women  in  cities  wherfe  the 
women  receive  less  salary  than  the  men. 


RECKNT  SALARY  SCIlEDTJLf>4 

A recent  salary  schedule  that  has  attracted  attention  is  the  one 
adopted  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  After  one  y’ear 
of  satisfactory  probationary  service  teachers  serve  on  tenure. 
Teachers  with  e.xperience  elsewhere  may  be  placed  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  elementary  schedule  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  high-school 
and  normal-school  schedules.  The  schedule  provides  for  Group  A 
and  Group  B teachers.  The  Group  B schedule  provides  for  those 
teachers  whose  superiqa-  teaching,  advanced  study,  and  higher  pro- 
fessional qualifications  justify  larger  salaries  than  tho^  paid 
teachers  in  Grotip  A.  The  schedule  for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  is  as  follow^^|^ 

Tcacherx'  xaJary  nrhcdulc  in  the  District  of  Vohnubin 


. 

nassiflnitioD 

Mini- 
um tn 
salary 

Annual'. 

increase 

Period  of 
years  for 
which 
annual 
increase  l.s 
granted 

Mali- 

mum 

salary 

Class  I.— Kindergarten  and  eleroontary  teachers: 

Group  A..^ - 

Oroupfl-i - - 

$1,400 

$100 

N 

$•2.  JO 

2,300 

too 

3 

2,«0 

Class  II.— Junior -high -school  teachers: 

Elementary-echool  qualifications— 

Group  A. : 

1,000 

100 

8 

2,40) 

Group  B 

2,  .100 

100 

3 

2.800 

Higb-sch^  qualifications— 

Group  C - 

1.S00 

too 

10 

2,  MB 

Group  D -■*. 

2,000 

too 

3 

3.JOO 

Class  m.— Senior-high  and  normal-echool  tenchem: 

Group  A 

t.800 

100 

10 

2.800 

Group  B 

2,000 

100 

3 

.3, 200 

The 'salary  schedule  of  X)enver,  Colo.,  given  on  page  7,  may  l>e 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  a single'^alarjrschedule. 

TeaciierH'  mlary  nchcdule  in  L)env&,  Colo. 


Mlnl- 

mimf 

'Mail- 

mum 

$1,300 

$2,040 

1,200 

2,280 

1,300 

%S30 

I.3M 

1,380 

3,880 

3,080 

1,800 

< 

• 

1.  Minimum  tralniof  ((I)  owmal  school  gredontlon  nr 
muivalent,  (2)  high  school  plus  two  yews), 

* 1 Minimum  training  plus  one  yew  (high  school  pins  three 
yews).  • 

a Minimum  training  plus  two  yean  (high  school  plus  four 
yean).  For  teachers  with  four  yean  of  profeeslonal 
training  not  organised  so  as  to  obtain  a dogrea  from  a 
standard  college  or  universllj'. 

4.  A.  B.  degree  from  standaiA  colIegv%  university 

i.  A.  M.degeea. r. 


A.  Taardien  who  began  their  services  subaeauent  to  Bept. 
4,  1017,  end  who  have  legs  thjp  the  mlnlfnum  requiro- 
ment  as  toprep^tion. 

■ ■ ■■■  ' ■■■■■  ■*  ■ r 1*11  1 I !■ 


Yearly  iocreascs 


7 of $120. 

2 of  $130  above  $2,040 
msslmum. 

3 of  $120  above  6,280 
maximum. 


Bo4$l.‘IOand  I of  $180. 
3 of  $100  above  A.  B. 

msxlmnro. 

eofSUXV 
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GROWTH  OF  WORK-STUD Y-PLAY  OR  PLATOON  SCHOOLS 

The  number  of  cities  having  work-study-plav  oi-  platoon  schools 
continues  to  increase.  The  first  platoon  school  was  organized  by 
Supt.  Wilham  Wirt,  in  Bluffton,  Ind.,  in  1902,  and  the  second  was 
organized  by  him  in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1907.  From  1907  to  1913,  4 
cities— Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  JIo.,  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
Sewickley,  Pa.— organized  15  schools  on  the  pl^.t'oon  plan;  from 
1914  to  1020,  35  other  cities  organized  148 — that  is^  the  increase  was^ 
at  the  rate  of  21  schools  a year;  and  from  1921  to  February,  1925,- 
53  cities  organized  schools  on  the  plan.  By  April.  1925,  ^3  cities’ 
having  a total  jjopulation  of  mc»re  than  16,0*00,000,  in  30  States  had 
the  platoon  plan  in  one  or  more  scli<x)ls.  Half  the  cities  with  a 
population  of  100, (.Kk)  or  more,  i out  of  every  5 cities  with  a popu- 
lation of  30.(HK)  or  more,  and  31  cities  with  a population  of  2,500  to 
30.(KH)  have  platoon  .schcxds.  Tliese  cities  are  of  all  types,  from  large 
industrial  centers  to  wealthy  suburbs. 

In  April,  1!>25,  there  were  more  than.5tX)  scliools  on.  the  platoon 
plan  in  the  93  cities.  Twenty-one  of  the  93,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number,  have  adopted  this  form  of  school  organization  as  a 
city-wide  i)olicy  and  are  adding  new  schools  each  year.  Akron, 
()liio,  Birmingham,  Ala.»  Dallas,  Tex.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Gary,  Ind.’ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Sacramento,  ^’alif.,  fall  into 
this  group.  Twenty-one  of  the  93  cities  have  introduced  the  platoon  ’ 
plan  into  i>ear]y  half  their  elementary  scliools.  Ten  have  adopted  it 
fur  their  junior  or  senior  high  schools  as  well  as  elementary  schools — 
(»aiy,  Ind.,  Fast  ( hicago,  Ind.,  Franklin,  N.  »T.,  Greer,  S.  O.,  Newark, 

N.  J.,  and  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich.,  fall  into  this  clas^ 

The  jilatoon  .schools  vary  in  size  from  lOt)  to  3.(XH)  pupils.  Of 
;469  schools  providing  information  in  regard  to  size,  63  have  from 
100  to  .500  pupils,  130  have  from  500  to  800  pupils,  137  from  800  to 
l.o(K)  pupils,  and  3.1  from  1,.5(X)  to  3.000  pupils.  In  many  instances 
the  same  ci(y  for  example,  Birmingham.  Ala. — has  schools  in  each 
of  these  groups. 

Standing  of  pl4itoon-school  piipilA  in  academic  work  compared 
with  nonplatoon -school  pupils, — Iti  all  cases  reported  in  which  edu- 
cational te.sts  have  been  given  comparing  the  academic  work  of 
pupils  in  platoon  slhools  and  in  nonplatoon  .sschools.  the  standing  of 
the  platoon -school  pupils  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  that  of  the  pupils 
in  thp  nonplatoon  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  reported  in 
1924  that — 

«r»  ’m 

ruirlnK  the  past  school  year  two  gronps  of  children  in  Grades  IV  to  VTII 
were  Selected  by  the  department  of  research  of  the  Birmingham  public  Kho<ds, 
^w>e  from  several  nonplatoon  achooU,  the  other  from  aereral  platoon  scboola. 
These  children  were  aiH>roxlniately  eqnal  in  their  ability  to  learn  and  the 

■ . : _ 
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amount  of  learning  already  acnuirwl,  iii  intellectual  muturtty,  and  In  tbte 
number  of  days  lii  nttenduncc  during  the  imriiRl  of  investigntion.  On  Decem- 
ber 15  they  were  measured  by  a standardized  test  In  arithmetic,  reading,  his- 
tory, literature.  languaRe,  geography,  and  spelling  for  the  amount  of  learning 
.they  had  acquired  up  to  that  time.  Four  months  later  they  were  raensnred 
again  by  u.  lest  of  wiual  dlftirulty  to' see  how  imn  h they  had  gained  in  all 
these  subjm'ls.  This  test  shows  that  while;  the  average  In  the  iionplntoon 
sfhool.s  made  a giiiii  of  xiearly  .”•!  points  In  his  ne«»re.  the  tiverage  pupil  In  the 
platoon  schools  made  a gain  of  almost  dO  iKilnts  in  the  same  i^erlod.  or  2d..5 
per  cent  more  than  the  one  In  ihe  other  t.vi>e  school.  The  amount  of  gain  Is 
such  that.  ats-orjUng  to  the  e.vi>erieiu-es  of  the  l>e«t  authorities  iu  educational 
measurement,  should  the  hivestigatifti  Ik?  rei»eated  an  inllnite  uuinlK’r  of  linn's, 
the  elmnees  are  1*0  I"  1 that  there  would  be  a suhstaiitiul  differem-e  in  favor 
of  the  platoon  schools. 

A report  issued  Oefober  2‘2.  19i>4,  by  tlte  department  of  research 
and  lueasurenieiil,  Pittsblir^li  public  sebooLs.  Pittsbiii’gh.-Pu.,  where 
tlxere  are  40  platoon  schools,  records  the  results  of  ediiratioiial  test.s 
in  spelling  and  arithmetic  given  to  jxiipils  in  platoon  and  nonplatoon 
schools.  The  report  states  that — 

In  aritbmetie  It  is  evident  that  the  platmm  group  is  suiK-rior  in  all  grade.s 
ill  that  funetioii  of  arithmetic  whh-h  we  <'«11  reii.smilng.  The  platoon  schools, 
however,  inalnlaln  almost  the  .same  sui>reinacy  when  the  scores  for  correit 
answers  are  coiisidertMl.  At  no  point  do  they  go  below,  the  correffpotiding 
•median  s<-ore  of  the  uonplatmin  group.  • • • All  grades  eoiisldered.  lu 

tioth  arithmetical  necuraoy  and  arlthnietlcal  reasoning,  the  u)atoou  tyjK'  of 
srhool  organization  in  Pittsburgh  shtiws  superiority  over  the  nonplatoon  type. 
Previous  surveys  in  spelling  and  reading  show  similar  .superiority  in  favor  of 
the  platoon  group.  This  suiieriorlty  In  the  three  R’s  Is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  platoon  se'hool  (>arrles  an  enriched  cfirrlcnUun, 
In  addition  to  nil  the  other  excellent  enrlrherl  activities,  the  platoon  schools 
In  Pittsburgh  furnish  more'  adequate  training  in  the  three  K's  than  do  the 
nonplatoon  schools.* 

Supt.  S.  O.  Hartwell,  of  St.  Paid,  Minn.,  in  an  article  jrublished 
in  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  February,  19‘2r>,  *‘A  sidelight  on 
platoon  srhool.s."  gives  the  result  of  tests  in  platoon  and  nonplatoon 
'•  ‘ schools  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  language.  He  prints 
graphs  which  lie  siininiaris^  as  follows: 


only  In  the  general  curve  for  each  subject  but  In  practically  three-fourths  of 
the  grades,  subject  by  subject.  • • • Two  factors  wem  to  Im  largely  resimn- 
slble  for  the  success  of  the  platoon  schools.  First,  the  academic -teacher  of 
platoon  clas-ses  Is  relieved  pf  most  of  the  special  work.  • • • ‘The  teacher'a 

freedom  from  speclnl  subjects,  therefore,  makes  for  Ixytter  concentration  on, the 
. pjart  of  *Mith  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  regular  recitation,  find  concentration  pro- 
dneea  refuiUs.  Beepnd,  supervision  Is  lietter  adjusted,  an  advantage  In  both  the 
regular'nnd  special  subjects.  In  a word,  the  teaching  staff  In  a platoon  school 
Is  seldom  Intrinsically  sui*erlor  to  thht  In  other  bulldin^ts,  but  It  Is  lietter  clas- 
" Hided  and  organised,  which.  In  turn,  leads  to  Improved  results. 

' *ArlUiuM^c  Survey,  PlttslmrgK’  I’nb.  Schta.,  Dept  of  Re*,  and  Mess.,  Bui.  No.  6,  Oct 
, 22,  1924/^37. 
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Attitude  of  nuperintendents  in,  achooh  in  dfien  of  im^K)  popula- 
tion or  more  toxrard  the  platoon.  plan.—\n  September,  1924,  the 
\ nited  States  ( onmiissioner  of  Education  wrote  to  all  sup(*rintencl- 
ents  of  sc-luK>ls  in  the  08  cities  having;  a jKipulation  of  100,000  or  more 
the  following  letter; 


l lip  Bureau  of  Education,  iu  response  m a very  neneral  tleiuand,  has  l»een 
fiideavorinK  to  collect  full  and  complete  informiitloii  about  the  platoon  system 
of  sch.M.ls,  It  is  not  the  jM-llcy  of  the  Bureau  of  EducHlion  to  ndv.H-ate  or 

ot-I*ose  the  introdnelhm  of  this  or  any  <.tlier  particular  tyjie  of  s<1h«)1  orjtaniza- 

tlon.  hut  we  wish  to  he  in  a |M,sitioii  to  f,u-nish  Information  both  with  referent 
to  the  advantu;;es  and  ilisadviintnjres  (*f  this  ]dnn. 

in  order  to  enable  us  to  curry  out  this  i>olicy.  will  you  l>e  kind  enough  to 
MTiie  me  your  opinion  of  the  platoon  system.  Give  us  frankly  the  benefit  of 
.vour  ex,K‘rieuce.  observation,  and  study,  both  as  to  the  incrita  and  demerits 
of  the  platwii  school. 


Of  the  5G  cities  replying,  24  had  one  or  more  schools  on  the  platoon  ^ 
pljn.  All  of  thes<‘  24  cities  were  favorable  to  the  plan,  although  one 
Miporintendent  stated  that  as  the  platoon  school  in  his  city  had  just 
k‘on  organized  they  could  not  yet  report  on  restilts. 

Of  the  remaining  :12  cities  w hich  did  not  have  schools  on  the  work- 
study-plan  or  platoon  plan,  o superintendents  reported  that  thev 
were  in  favor  of  the  plan;  1 reported  that  he  was  planning  to  have  a 
• ])latoon  .s<h(i|I  during  the  next  year;  o saitl  that  thev  wore  not  com- 
mitted for  or  against  the  plan;  1 reported.  ‘AVc  have  not  adopted 
it.  e d«)  not  have  the  necessary  halls  and  gyiimasia  for  a fair  trial 
of  the  plan  ; 10  reported  that  they  had  “no  experience  with  the  plan 
and  therefore  had  no  opinion  3 gave  no  opinion  at  all;  3 confused 
the  plan  with  the  double  session  system  by  which  half  tlie  children 
in  a school  c-oine  in  the  morning  and  the  other  half  in  the 'after- 
noon; and  only -4  superintendents  reported  that  they  were  unfavor- 
able to  the  i)lan.  ‘ ^ 

In  other  words,  out  of  a total  of  .56  cities,  r»3.r>  j>er  cent  of  the  tcital 
nnmlxu-  were  favorable  to  the  plan  or  were  planning  to  have  schools 
on  this  tyiMi  of  school  organization;  39  per  cant  gave  no  opinion  or 
said  they  were  not  committed  for  or  against  the  plan,  or  that  they 
had  not  started  it  because  they  did  not  have  the  necessary  e<iiiipment, 
or  confused  the  plan  with  the  double  session  system;  and  only  7 per 
cent  of  all  the  cities  were  not  favorable  to  the  plan. 


RESEARCH  AND  TESTS 

‘A  few'  years  ap|o  all  questions  of  school  policy  were  settleil  largely 
uiHm  the  basis  of  mere  opinion.  To-d&y  mere  opinion  does  not  play 
wch  a prominent  part  in  school  administration,  Ifut  as  scientihe 
data  is  often  lacking  it  .still  plays  a^very  large  part.  Whatever 
opinion  is  offered  should  be  hosed  iiiwn  facts,  if  theiv  are  any  avail- 
able, rather  than  upon  theory.  School  i>eople,  however,  are  slowly 
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becoming  more  scientific.  liounl.s  of  education,  if  coinjiosod  of  men 
and  women  acnistomed  to  yielding  with  data,  <lo  not  list<*n  to  ora- 
tions but  ply  the  sii|H‘i  inten<lents  with  <|uestions  regarding  the  most 
sticcessfnl  ])rnctices  in  .school  ailministration. 

Not  content  to  <le|)cnd  upon  guess  work,  hoards  of  edneatiouiarc 
o.stahlishing  research  bureaus  to  collect  and  compile  .data  regarding! 
practically  eve»T  phnst*  of  their  i-esj»'ective  sch(M>l  systems. 

In’  there  Avere  alwAut  SO  research  bureaus  connectetl  with 

city  school  systems;  now  there  are  alxiiit  I'JO  such  l)ureaus,  although 
they  are  not  always  so  designated.  In  some  of  the  cities,  especially 
the  sij^aller  ones,  a siiiiervisor  may  do  tlie  educational  research  work. 
In  some  of  the  larger  (*itios  the  research  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  an  assistant  superintemlent. 

The  scope  of  a fully  organized  resaucli  bureau  may  Ite  be.st  e.\- 
plained  by  hrielly  describing  the  research  bureau  of  l)etn»it.  Mich.;  j 

..The  function  of  the  department  of  jiistriictional  resennli  in  t)ie  cily  of 
Detroit  appears  to  la-  tliat  of  a hoad<piarters ; It  ff)rnuilates  the  cdncnthnml 
polieles  to  Ik-  nirried  out  tlmaiehont  (lie  city  seliool  system.  Its  Inhors  takf 
. the  form  of  lestliip  llio  work.  surveyinR  tlie  Avork  d<»iip.  and  appratslnc  pnli- 
<'les  In  order  to  inuke  and  ke«-p  tlunn  ftli<ieiit  and  truly  serviceable.  Ttiesc 
latmrs  are  iM-rfurimMl  l>y  Its  onii  stalT.  liy  the  deimrtmeiit  of  sniH'rvlslon,  and 
l>.v  the  i)orsoniiel  <>f  Uu*  wlioi>ls  themselves.  Tliese  comprelieiislve  niiUs  nrr 
InterAAOven  In  orcanlzatlon  and  eoe|MTatlve  in  activity,  wldle  each  maintains 
its  own  Indivltlnallty  for  flu^ furtherance  of  nuitual  sc  rijlce. 

AVhen  the  depart nieid  was  o|M>ned  In  1014.  10  nlnis  wt‘re  set  np  Ity  Its 
director;  (1)  To  measure  the  eftleieiicy  of  the  teuchitif':  (’2)  to  liierense  the 
inimlwr  of  children  iametitinj:  by  School  work;  (;i)  to  elimiiiate  wa.ste  in 
sabjeet  matter  and  methods;  (4)  to  nl<l  in  the  adjustment  of  .school  training 
to  the  world's  needs  ; (.">)  to  help  teachers  f;lA-e  greater  assistance  to  individual 
children  in  aeeordam'e  with  the  pwnliar  weakne,sse.s,  and  (.'ia)  to  help  teachers 
give  greater  facilities  to  IndlvldnaJ  children  In  accordance  with  their  par- 
ticular aptitudes;  ((5)  to  set  up  objective  standards,  rea.snnalile  iHKanse  based 
upon  the  nieasnre<I  ability  of  children,  so  that  each  child  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  siiert'ss  ; (7)  to  aid  tlie  sniK'riiitendent  and  otliers  in  the  prei>ara-  i 
tton  of  reports;  (S)  to  aid  In  the  eontinn(Hlu3rofessionnI  training  of  teacliers; 

(9)  to  supply  any  Information  ahonCthe  DetVtlt  system  that  may  l»e /wanted: 

(10)  to  inalnUln  year  after  year  a erlticfll  study  of  Uie  iHdrolt  puhllil  schools, 

In  order  that  cuch  year  the  same  may  l>e  made  more  elheient.  ) 

Ah  a result  of  eflueatlonal  reseanh  in  Detroit,  a numl»er  of  standardized 
tests  and  practice  materials  have  been  ileveloiied  sufticlently  to  eraatc  u gen- 
eral demand  for  them  throughout  the  country,  Among  these  are  th^Oourtia 
standard  practice  tests  in  arithmetic,  the  iJmirtis  standard  prnertce  tests  In 
handwriting,  tlie  IHdrolt  first-grade  IntelllgeiKe  test,  the  Detroit  kindergarten 
test,  Conrtls-Smlth  picture-story  reading  lesHoiia,  and  Detroit  word-recogni- 
tion test 

4 

A few  yekrs  ago  the  use  of  intelligence  and  achievement  tests  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was  looked  upon  a»  a fjjtt,  but 
to-day  the  school  superintendents  who  do  not  use  such  testa  find 


themselves  in  a small  reactionary  group  looking  on  and  protesting 
as  the  educational  world  moves  away  from  theim 
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At  fir.st  the  stamlar(li/,t*<l  tests  were  used  larjielv  for  the  purpose 
of  coinparinjr  oik' s school  uith  tlu*  standard  score  or  with  the  scores 
made  in  other  cities  of  the  same  Ai/,e.  >This  is  no  doubt  one  of  tlio 
valuable  uses  of  such  tests,  hut  iMtas  been  found  that  thev  nmy  be 
used  for  many  purposes.  ^ 

(leJiernl  iiitellioeiue  tests  are^-hiefly  used  for  classifying  ])Ui)ils 
^iilo  liomojicneoiis  ^i-oiips  and  for  supplenientin«j  the  teachers’  efti- 
iiiates  of  ])uj)ils  ability.  F hey  are  iis(‘d  also  ft>r  diajrnosinji  causes 
of  failure  of  admission  to  the  first  jrrade  of  the  elenientarv  schcKil 
and  for  determininfr  the  j)romotion  of  jmpils. 

An  oiitfirowth  of  the  use  of  such  tests  is  the  new  tvpe  of  examina- 
tion that  has  been  ini IimIi iced  into  many  schools.  The  old  ;rpni>ral 
• luesiion  type  of  exaiuiiuitioii  was  not  easily  ^rfaded.  One  teacher 
would  ^rrade.  a paper  !»0  per  cent,  another  the  same  [)a|)or  70  per 
cent,  iiml  another  .a)  pei'  cent  ui’  even  less.  The  was  pui'elv 

siilijective.  depending  upon  the^)[uuions  of  the  la'rsons  doinj;  thc^ 
l:ra(lin^^  The  new  type  of  examination  admits  of  but  one  answer, 
which  is  either -l  i^dit  or  wron^L  .Since  the  pupil  has  to  do  little 
wriliu^f  in  this  type  of  e.xiimination  and  the  scorer  little  readinjLL  the 
test  can  be  made  uiUe|i  more  comprehensive  than  the  old-style  ex- 
amination. 1 he  traditional  hi;rh-.si’hool  examination  usually  con- 
sists of  hi  ipiestions  and  reipiiri's  two  or  three  hours.  The  new 
tyiH'  may  consist  of  .‘»it  (»r  lOU  (piestions  and  reipiu'es  alwut  an  hour 
of  the  pupil's  time. 

In  brief,  the  j)ro^i’essi\e  sehcM)ls  of  the  country  are  now  relying 
upon  objective  ratlier  tlmn  ujxin  subjective  tests. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  SCHOOL 

^ The  movement  to  organize  the  city  schools  of  the  country  on  an 
all-year  plan  has  made  little  progress.  In  fact  in  one  city,  Newark, 

X.  ,1.,  where  tlu*  jjlan  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  it  was 
iTcommended  that  the  all-year  s(‘1i(M)1s  in  that  city  be  diseontin’iied 5 
the  lK»ard  of  education  decideil,  however,  to  continue,  them  until 
.September,  lh‘2r>. 

When  tlic  all-year  plan  was  adopted  in  Newark  it  was  Iwlieved 
that  it  would  In'  pos.sihle — 

1.  To  .save  two  year.s.of  the  time  now  regularly  rtajuired  to  com- 
plete the  elementary-school  eourse. 

2.  To  prove  that  under  proper  eonditions  of  di.seipline  and  instrue- 
tion  juipils  will  suffer  no  physical  orSnental  mjury  by  reason  of  an 
udilitional  eight  weeks  of  school  attendance  during  the  months  of 
July  and  'August. 

3.  To  prove  also  that  the  eorttinuous  .seasion  thro'u^h  July  and  the 
greater  part  of  August  saves  an  enormous  loss  of  time  and  energ]^. 
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The  sui>erintendent  of  (he  Xewurk  schools^  iiiys  regarding  tlic.se 
points: 

That  there  has  Jarii  no  physical  or  nicntal  injury  hy  rea.soji  »f  the  ei«hl  weeks 
ef  school  atlemlanee  lu  .Inly  aiul^Aufrn.'<t  may  he  trrunteil  as  rrohahly  true.  Thu 
teslinKiiiy  of  n Iutkc  nuinher  of  teachers  is  to  that  etTect.  Some  teachers  claim 
to  liave  felt  the  strain  and  others  decline  to  remain  to  teach  In  .Inly  and  Anenst, 
feariuj:  injury  to  their  health.  Those  who  have  tunuht  several  snecessivd 
nieiN  state  that  they  have  lost  hnoyancy  and  spirit  hecaiise  of  the  eontiniieil 
work,  hut  they  do  not  comlenm  the  jilan.  The  vice  iirincijials  of  the  two  schools 
longest  established  are  now  out  on  fnilongh  liecanse  of  ill  health.  It  would  he 
difRcnlt  to  i>rove  that  the  all-year  work  was  the  cause  of  these  two  breakdowns. 
The  reptirt  of  the  medical  department  shows  a larger  immlier  of  exehisioiis  in 
the  all-year  than  in  other  schools.  That  might  well  he  t>xtH'cled.  heeaiise  the 
schools  are  ojk'ii  longer  and  are  larger.  It  is  n-asonahly  certain  that  then*  is  iin 
widespread  injury  to  the  health  of  children  or  teachers,  or  If  there  he  injury  to 
anyone  It  can  not  he  deflnitely  fixed  as  dm*  to  the  all-year  plan.  The.  facts 
avnilahle  are  at  least  not  sutfieient  to  contradiet  the  theory. 

It  Is  extrenidy  douhtfnl  whether  the  all-year  jilan  saves  an  eiiormotis  loss  of 
time  aiul  eiij^H  It  Is  true  that  in  .Tune  miieh  time  is  s]tenl  iirtlit*  traditional 
seliools  in  r^^As  and  in  lu'lidiig  the  eldlilreii  to  organiM*  their  knowledge  into 
uifahle  f'wm  ^r  exandnatlons.  Tliat  is  clearly  a imrt  <if  the  edmationid 
pnHTss,  and  it  is  an  ermr  to  ^gard  it  as  lost  or  wasted  effort  There  is  value 
in  going  over  oltl  exnminatlui/<im*.stions  even,  for  such  practice  assists  in  < lari- 
f.ving  and  classifying  wlmt  lias  lieeii  learned  and  in  fi.shig  it  Imtlcr  in  niemory. 
The  fact  that  many  iiniuatiire  and  untU  pupils  have  entered  the  high  scli<"i|s 
sec'ins  to  prove  that  tlie  saving  of  tld.s  time  is  not  justified  ; in  fact,  tiiai  al- 
temptml  nei'cleratlon  for  pupils  of  oh*inontary  seliool  grade  is  doidifful  hull) 
a.s  to  its  wlsdiiin  and  il.s  results. 

The  tlieory  that  pupils  ean  lie  accelerated  to  tin*  jMiint  of  saving  two  years  in 
an  all-year  elementary  s<*lnMd  is  not  true.  There  are  three  iiniHUtant  rea.soiis 
whleh  make  the  theory  fallacious.  The  tirst  is  tlie  constantly  cl|anglng  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools,  due  to  tlie  shifting  popnlufion  ; the  second,  tlie  live  reor- 
ganizations eaeli  year,  the  additional  one  due  to  tho  summer  vm  alloii ; the 
third,  the  criflelsni  of  the  iinmatnrity  of  nll-.vcar  pu|ills  and  their  failure  In  the 
high  sclns'ls.  The  latter  criticism  is  now  causing  n retardation  of  the  clilhlren 
in  the  edernentary  schools. 

Till*  failure  to  .seciiiv  iiccelmition  of  jmpils  as  theoretically  chiimeil 
for  all-year  schools,  ihe  impossibility  of  nmintaiiiing  a .stable  aiul 
satis fac'tory  organization  throughout  the  year  anil  of  eoonlinulinf' 
well  such  organization  with  the  traditional  scluMil  system,  the  unwise 
jiraetioe  of  sending  immature  and  j>oorly  jirepared  pupils  into  the 
high  schools  rather  than  making  them  as  strong  as  possible  in  the 
elementary  studie.s,  are  serious  fnuUs»o'f  the  all-year  sy.stem.  The 
oo.st  of  the  all-year  schools  is  also  a mutter  for  careful  consideration. 
Several  of  the  smaller  cities  that  have  tried  the  all-year  plan  have 
discontinued  it. 

Ono  OT  two  experiments,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  or 
ilisprove  whether  it  is  desirable  to  organize  the  schools  of  the  country 
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on  an  nll-vear  plan.  Other  oxperiment9  with  this  type  of  or<jani/,a- 
tioft  will  ho  watc-liofl  witjli  interest. 

Tile  teclininil  high  school  of  Oiiinha,  Nebr.,  hus  been  operating 
•IH  weeks  a year  for  the  pa.st  7 years,  and  according  to  the  suj)er- 
intondent  of  scluMtls  the  long  tenii  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  He 
(ites  the  following  advantages  of  the  jdim: 

1.  'Ihc  (M.iiliimuiis^  iKc  ,,f  III,,  .^•iio.ii  which  Iri.li.iiles  rimhI  luisiiiess 

iiml  ecdiioiiiy. 

li.  The  liohliiiR  IKIVOT  „f  the  seliu..],  scli.h.l  funiieiTy  lia.l  a two- 

}vur  mmrnerehil  c-.mrse,  im,,  tl,  ,,|ly  m)  ,ht  cem  ,.f  llu>  lainlls  inkiiiR  the  <-(.iirse. 
We  Ri\e  no  Iwu-year  ciniises  n,.w— they  :ire  all  full  foil r-ye;i r in  every  tle- 
l«  M lueiit. 

li  eiul.Ies  the  IniRlit  mimI  eiuM-Relh’  pnpil  to  llaisli  the  Ooiirse  in  ihrw 

vt';ir<. 

4.  lltiviiiR  a -renter  iNe  of  (he  sdioiri  ImildinR,  ,ui|.lls  are  al.l,-  to  mov(‘  more 
liil'itlly  iliroii-li  the  sysieni  and  thus  make  a eleanime  for  others  who  want 
til  a I lend  -;iRaiii  *>coiaimy. 

• I.  -V  ]m|iil  laiiy  of  neiv.ssliy  he  ahseni  any  iiimrtcr,  full,  winter,  sniiimer,  or 
dTiiiR,  with  ilie  hiss  of  only  Hi  weeks,  iiistend  of  a full  seine.ster’s  work. 

ivecently  the  schools  of  Nashville,  'renn.,  were  organized  on  an  all- 
year  plan.  The  siipeiintendenl  of  schools  of  timt  city  says: 

T\e  were  not  deterred  by  tin*  fniinre  of  the  e.xjteriinent  elsewliere.  lull  firmly 
iK'lieVed  in.  the  niM-essity  for  iind  the  llexlhilit.v  of  eontiniious  all-year  IrainiuR. 

I he  school  year  in  Xashvillc  has  lieen  divided  into  four  lornis  of 
weeks  each;  cla.s.seivai'e  started  ui  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 
The  siiminer  tenu  ditl'ers  in  no  way  from  the  three  others  in  subjects 
taught  or  in  amount' of  work  covered. 

After  tlie  brief  trial  of  the  all-year  plan,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Nashville  schools  says  that  the  results  confirmed  the  belief  that 
there  was  real  detnmid  for  ethicationul  opportunities  at  all  times,  and 
that  bett^'r  results  through  continuous  (wcupation  were  attained  in 
all  the  things  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  in  the  training  of  the 
diild  regularity,  imnciiiality,  attention  to  duty,  contentment,  cheer- 
ful nlMsIicnce  to  uiitliority,  health  of  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

Ml-.  TITco.  Fulton,  principal,  .lefferson  High  School,  Los  Angele.s, 
Calif.,  makes  the  following  diHluctions  from  his  study  of  reports 
and  answers  to  (pie.stionnaims  regarding  the  nll-year  .school:* 

1.  The  Bll-yenr  ncIum)!  Is  an  liiterestlnR  oxporlmcnt.  dl.^ferinR  consldorably 
frini  the  <»rEanlajtIi»n  of  the  ordinary  10  miinlhs*  Mohool.  It  Is  yet  in  the 
mH-rinieiUal  stage  but  has  rectdvisl  more  eoinnietulatlon  than  eritieism. 

2.  .SiureHs  of  the  plan  iimy  very  largely  deiiend  upon — 

(n)  ('llinalle  oomliltons — favorable  here.  ^ 

{h)  iH'slre  and  ihhhI  of  a seetlon  of  a elty  for  such  a tyi»e  of  achool— 
Involving  Kuninior  Idle  time  and  economic  iirettanre  for  early 
graduation  to  enable  pupils  to  become  breadwtunem. 
a.  School  units  Involve  should  include  at  least  one  .senior  tiigh,  one  Junior 
Wrt^nd  two  or  more  elementary  schoola.  Schools  emphaslalng  vocational 
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training  would  prnlmlily  best  wrvt*  llio  puritosi's.  of  mn  li  uii  i‘.\iM>riiiicnl.  The 
VIT.V  expcMisivo  hliop  iind  < <iiiiimT<‘lul  «'iiiii|inic>iit  would  Uius  be  ulili/.ed  for  one- 
fifth  more  of  the  duys  In  Hie  sclii>ol  yenr. 

4.  Benefits  of  the  full-year  syslein  «<iuld  accrue  to  certain  groups  of  pnpilH, 

If  results  In  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  and  Newark  may  Ik?  tnken  ns  n hnsis  for  any 
conclusion.  These  pr<mps  are; 

(a)  Overage. 

(b)  Mentally  slow  or  Inferior. 

(r)  Mentally  su|?erlor. 

f>.  Benefits  would  also  accrue  to  teachers  in  the  all-year  school. 

(fi)  Increase  In  .salary  would  jsrmlt  plans  for  fuiihiT  ;dudy  and  iin- 
provemeat  in  the  profession. 

(f»)  After  contlmions  service  for  two  or  more  y«|ars,  one  or  more  ipmrlcrs 
could  1k‘  utilized  for  rest  or  travel. 

0.  The  more  fnaiuent  chanj:es  of  classes  ami  shorter  itcriods  hetwevn  promo- 
tion would  jK'riiiit  a closer  check  on  curricula  and  adjustment  of  details. 

7.  The  exiM'U.se  Involveil  in  the  o)M‘ratlon  df  a group  of  foiir-tiunrler  school.s  .* 
would  1k»  greater  than  the  ex^Mmse  of  10  months’  schools  jdits  suinnier-\ niallor. 
Hchtiols. 

- 8.  The  larger  uunilaT  of  pupils  graduated,  the  saving  of  time  in  tlu'  clilhl’s 

school  life,  the  elimination  of  long  vacations,  rtvsiilting  In  great  loss  of  Interest 
and  ettlcieucy,  and  the  utilization  of  expeii.slve  plants.now  Idle  In  siimmer-vacHtion 
time,  could  he  set  up  against  the  ex|K‘nsi»  mentlomsl  lii  deihiction  No.  T. 

9.  The  four-<iunrter  plan,  pro(M*rIy  organized,  would  represent  IteltiT  hnsiness 
administration  as  applitsl  to  sclus>l  affairs. 

That,  children  .should  Im  kept  porin<r  over  books  for  five  hours  a 
day  lor  48  wcekfi  can  not  1h‘  defenilod.  Ibtt  the  ohl-tiine  school  with 
nothing  but  the  three  R's  has  passed  tiway.  More  and  more  atti'D- 
tion  is  oiven  to  what  are  toriiicrHjfiecial  activities,  anil  still  more 
time  could  l>e  friven  them  if  the  all-year  plan  were  udopled.  The 
real  all-year  school  will  couie  into  existence  when  it  broadens  its 
work  so  as  to  ffive  more  time  to  play. handwork, and  othi'r  activities 
that  do  not  now  m'eivi'  much  attention.  ,\fter  such  a program 
children  prolmbly  would  not  enter  high  .s»  limd  so  immature,  as  much 
immaturity  may  Im  ilue  io  the  fac't  that  (liey  have  been  .held  to  a 
narrow  program  of  .studies. 

f 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

^ There  seem.s  to  Iw  no  almteinent  in  the  efforts  to  provide  mean.^ 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  sm  vice,  bul  the  plan  of  hohliix)! 
a teachers’  institute  for  several  days  at  a time  is  no  longer  consid- 
eml  the  liest  means  of  improving  teachers.  Attendance  at  summer 
school  is  considered  so  far  sui^erior  to  attendance  at  teacher.s’  insti- 
tutes that  many  school  Ixiard.s  are  providing  additional  increa.se  in 
salary  for  those  tea('her.s  who  attend  the  summer  .ses.slon  of  such 
schoolK.  A plan  promising  much  is  that  of  o-Ssigning  some  project, 
as  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study,  to  groui)s  of  teachers.  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  for  example,  more  than  700  of  the  1,500  teachers 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  curriculum  i-cvision, 
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workinj^  on  rommittccs  under  the  le«derslilp  of  wlmt  is  known  as 
the  suijorvision  council, 


DEMONSTRATION  IJ:.SWONS 

Xo  flouht  jdans  for  the  self-iinproTPinent  of  teachers  orifiinating 
witli  the  teachers  themselves  are  l)etter  than  those  that  are  super- 
imi>ose(l  upon  them.  As  an  illustration  of  a plan  for  self-improve- 
ment that  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  may  be  cited.  The  princii)al  features 
of  tlie  plan  are  : 

(1)  A system  of  dfinoii Oration  lessons,  (2)  cnurscs  of  professional  study, 

( ;}  1 II  iKTinmient  projiHd  a.id  exhllilt  Htirary,  (41  a teachers’  professlonnl 
litirnry  iimintnincd  in  cimiKstlon  with  the*  administrati,ire  (Juices  of  the  super- 
iiitcnileiit  of  sehooirf. 

In  ii  circular  issued  l»y  llie  superintendent  of  the  ()akl»in<l  schools, 
special  attention  is  gimi  to  improvement  of  teachers  by  means  of 
(leiiioiistratiou  lessons.  Several  ^ypes  of  demonstration  lessons  are 
proviilial  ; (1)  1 )einonstratioivs  given Miy  the  supervisors  ns  instruc- 
tors, the  temhers  acting  the  part  of  pupils;  (2)  demonstrations  by 
supervisors  with  classes  of  pupils:  (-'If)  deinon.strations  by  the  class- 
room teacher  at  work  in  her  own  room:  demonstrations  through  ex- 
hibitions of  school  work. 

I j 

SABBATH'AI,  l.KAVK 


The  gi’anting  of  sabbatical  leave  sccm.s  to  l>o  meeting  Avith  favor 
from  some  of  the  school  hoards  of  the  country.  Recently  the  Xew 
Vo^k  Hoard  of  Eilucatiim  granted  sabbatical  leaves  of  ub.sence  to 
l.'iO  teu<’hers,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  the  sm-vico  of  the  city  public 
scIkmiIs  for  1!)  vearsor  more.  'Flu*  leaves  take  elTect  Fehruarv  1.  llt‘25, 
and  will  continue  until  Se|)teiuber  1.  lb'2r>.  They  are  granted  for 
study,  travel,  or  the  I'eeoMTy  of  health.  The  plan  is  financed  with- 
out expense  to  the  hoard  of  education,  sufficient  amounts  being 
dedudeil  from  the  salaries  of  the  teacluTs  on  leave  to  pay  for  sub- 
stitute service“^during  their  absence. 

Among  the  smaller  cities  that  have  adopted  a plan  for  sabbatieal 
leave  for  teachers,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  may  Im  mentioned.  In  that  school 
system  :i  teaclier  of  10  or  more  years'  senice  may  be  granted  a sub- 
cal  year  to  attend  an  educational  institution  of  higher  learning 
the  pnrpost*  of  imi)ro\  ing  her  professional  equipment  as  a teacher, 
and  shall  Ix'  allowed  for  stteh  year  one-half  of  the  annual  salary 
she  would  receive  if  actually  employed  in  the  s<>hools.  No  teacher, 
howevcvr,  shall  receive  during  the  .sabbatical  leave  more  than  $900. 
Nut  more  than  three  moml>ers  of  the  teaching  force  may  be.  absent 
at  any  one  time  for  such  co»irs4‘s;  and  the  college,  university,  or 
normal  school  attende<l.  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  cdurse  se- 
lected, must  be  approved  by  the  su]>erinten(lent  of  schools. 

27301*-27 4 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  teaclier  ratin^r'is  no  doubt  to  show  the 
teacher  her  strong:  and  her  weak  points,  but  tof»  fiv<iu(>ntly  leju  her- 
ratin/'  schemes  have  l)een  used-  merely  as  a lueuns  of  deteniiininu 
whether  u teaclier  shall  or  shall  lujt  receive  im  increase  in  salary  or 
whether  she  shall  be  retained  in  tlie  si-hool  system.  A rating,'  sidieine 
that  is  not  open  to  the  ins|>eclion  of  the  teachers  1ms  practically  no 
value  as  a means  of  imi)rnvinL"  teachers.  Hating:  schemes  that  may 
be  used  coo])eratively  by  supervisors  and  teachers,  not  as  a nu'ans 
of  determininj;  .salary  increases  but  as  a means  of  supervision,  im- 
doubteilly  are  of  jrreat  \-alue  in  imiirovin^  teachers  in  .service.  Many 
superintendent.s  are  issiiiui:  for  tin*  teachers*  use  facsimil«‘s  of  tlif 
rating:  plans  that  had  formerly  la-en  used  hy  the  supervisors  only. 
Other  .superintemlents  an*  issiiirifr  rating;  scheiucs  'which  haw  Iwen 
devised  for  the  exclusive  us<*  of  teachers,  so  that  llu‘  teachers  ninv 
learn  to  know  themsidves,  to  find  their  .strouf;  points  and  (heir  weak  I 
ones. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

p]very  child  is  affected  by  the  elementary  school  curri<-ulum.  since 
all  children  an*  recpiired  to  attend  m-IiooI  fOr  a certain  numUu-  of 
years.  Many  never  In^yond  (he  fixth  prade.  and  many  of  thos- 
completin^r  the  sixth  fjrade  do  nut  enter  hij^h 'school.  It  is  thus 
evident'  that  the  elementary-scliool  ciirrii  uhmi  should  1m>  oiveii  at 
lea.st  as  much  attentioi^*as  the  hip:h-school  ctirrictilum. 

Xot  enou^di  thought  has  been  d(^j^ited  to  (he  elementary  whool. 
hut  with  the  advent  of  better  j)rei)ared  elementary -school  siipei- 
visons,  principals,  teachers,  and  research  workers,  the  elementary 
^ school  is  comhio  into  more  jiroinineiice. 

All  authorities  in  etl  neat  ion.  a^ree  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  elementary  as  well  as  the  s<>condarv  pro- 
grant of  studies.  In  fact  the  entire  jirograiu  from  the  kindergarten 
to  and  including  the  tirst  two  years  of  college  is  in  need  of  revision. 
Xew  studies  have  forced  themselves  uj)on  (he  schools  until  the 
question  has  been  rai.sed  as  to  whethei-  the  course  of  .study  has  been 
enriched  or  impoverished.  Dr.  Charle.s  McMurry,  commenting  ujnm 
the  necessity  of  a revision  of  the  elementary  curriculum  says;'* 

We  have  now  In  the  schooU  a tmubleHome  niultli»lkl(.v  of  sludles.  As  wo 
Ko  on  IncreasliiK  the  numtxT  of  stmlieH  and  topics,  the  ilmc  spent  on  each 
suhjeef  must  la*  de<’ri*ased.  With  twice  as  many  sluftles  on  ihe  d»K-ket,  each 
can  receive  only  half  ns  much  time.  In  a complete  up-tn-date  sclimd  wi*  now 
have  about  10  or  18  stniiles,  twice  aa  many  as  of  old.  A seventh  jcrndc  clasu 
was  recittnR  in  11  different  snhJecfS  in  one  day.  Five  or  six  lessons  a dn.v 
would  be  far  better.  This  niulUplU^thm  of  stndteH  makes  for  short  and 
^ snappy  treatment  of  topics.  For  Jmp<trtant  subjects  the  time  nIlowe«l  Is  wholl.v 

" How  to  ortranlze  lliMA'iirrh  iilum.  I.)  niurlw  Mc.Miirry,  Min  mlllan  Co  . NVw-  York. 
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lpa(l(-<iiiut(>.  Rccuuko  of  tills  sbortaKi*  <>f  tiim',  teachers  tiud  textbookn  arc  com- 
lulled  to  ahbrerinto  and  opilomize.  Many  of  uiir  U'XtiMHikH  in  the  middle  and 
miiKT  jtrnties  and  In  llie  hlitli  schools  slmw  this  tcmlcncy  to  sliorlen  and  con- 
ihnsc  ti>|ilcs  to  a riMiinrkuhlc  dcjircc.  This  crnwdliiK  of  iimn.v  stiullcs  niMin  the 
shiiid  proKraiii  1ms  prrMliK’cil  a sketchy  and  sniKTticlal  nu-thod  of  study.  The 
nlmlc  ooiirsi*  of  study  tcmls  to  tiecoiiio  a nicniori/.cd  taldo  of  contents  rather 
tiiaii  anjiiicrcsiinj;  and  instniciivc  dcvelopuient  of  kiiy\vle<l«c.  Staled  in  this 
fcrmsrtie  result  is  simply  distre.ssiii;;. 

Silt h a eondcnstsl  and  overcrowded  <-onrsc  of  .study  breeds  a Imst  i>f  evils. 
It  Ii'hds  linth  tca<  licrs  and  children  into  a hop  where  they  fall  to  llnd  sure 
fiHiiiim.  Crowded  with  tlilii  em-essive  variety  of  kiiowledpc  children  lose 
iniiliileinT* in  tlieiii.'sclves  and  look  uiKiu  studies  as  a bore.;  They  fall  into  a 
(lull  im  iiiori/.inp  .scheme  of  study  that  lUs  the  rcqulrcniciits,  ttliUe  Miiiikini^ 
mid  dciiii:  Jiiid  nil  the  IiIkIht  activities  arc  bllplited.  This  fatal  effuri  to 
iniMli  nse  knowiciliic  aetually  fo.-iters  the  two  most  serious  hlundcr.s  that  can  ho 
iiiui'lt'  ill  leachiiii;:  First,  it  abolishes  coiitTete  lllustratloii.s  and  rtnismiinp  i»rn- 
(I'lst  s fr((iii  inslriu  l ion : sismid,  it  iniis>sc.s  upon  ddldrcn  tlie  dry  .schedules  and 
fciiiiiiliiries  of  n sajiless  knowle*l);o. 

Onr  Conclusion  Is  tliat  wliile  our  eoiirs**  of  study  lias  boon  llomh'd  willi  this 
iMe-s  ol  rii-lics  lii  ouplil  hy  new  siilijects,  ili(‘  oiUeonu>  is  n .siead.i'  •lelerionillon 
llirmiirh  eondcnsniioii  of  loxthooks  into  <>uiliiM*s.  suiiiniarios.  nn<l  wliiit  may  he 
tiillcd  iiitiilojiues  of  topics;  ill  otiicr  wor<ls,  impoverisliimut  of  studies. 

TIic*  forcooiii^  (lescfilH'.s  the  condition  of  tlie  ch'mcntaiy  kcIiooI 
riiniciiliiiii  in  mo.si  cities;  liut  now  that  the  need. of  <'iiiTi(Miliiiii  revi- 
Moii  is  seen,  various  oipmi/.Mtions,  schools  of  education.  Slate,  aiul 
mitioiml  coniiiiittec.s.  and  bureaus  of  educationnl  re.search  are  engaged 
in  studying  the  |>fohl«Mii.  Several  citi«*s  liave  revised  their  courses 
of  .study  wHha  v iew  to  sinijili/ying  tlieni  .and  with  certain  objectives 
ill  mind.  Tliry  have  not  re.sorted  to  tlie  use  of  scisstus  and  paste  jar, 
but  have  made  Hr.st-hand  studies  to  deteriiline  what  should  be  in- 
dudeil  in  and  whut  omitted  from  a particular  nmrse,  and  how  the 
viirioii.s  studies  may  he  sti  orgunizdd  that  they  arc  not  isolate<l  from 
line  another— as  is  Ihe  ease  at  jiresent  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
iDimtry,  each  sill iject  heing  taught  without  any  relation  to  any  other 
siilijecl.  . 

Several  <’ily-s.cliool  systems,  as  Detroit,  Mieh.,  and  T.<ong  lieach, 
(iilif.,  have  formuluteil  courses  of  .study  designed  to  .secure  jirogress 
at  the  normal  rate  fu**  all  pupiis.  At  Long  lieacli,  for  example,  it  is 
the  policy  of  tlie  school  to  tlevelop  two  niodifications  of  the  regular, 
or  V course  of  study.  One  of  these,  the  X course,  is  a maximum  or 
enriched  course;  the  other,  the  Y course,  provides  only  for  the  niini- 
iiuim  e.ssentials.  The  Z courses  are  for  normal  pupila  The  super- 
intendent of  schools,  in  describing  therit,  says: 

If  school  orpanizatliiu  nthkes  any-Huhnormal  pupil  a nieniln'r  of  a Z cIiihs 
tbe  course  can  uot  be  considered  as  intended  to  meet  his  needs.  'Tearbera 
Khiiiild  guard  agnliiHt  tlic  iMilief  that  a slow  pdpil  Is  necessarily  Hiilmurnifll. 

The  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  kindergarten  and  tlio 
first  grade  should  not  go  unnoticed.  For  many  years  the  tirst-giade 
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tea<’hprs  puvo  ntttMition  to  what  was  taiifrht  the  ehildron  in 

kinderirarteu.  The  leiuleiiey  now  is  for  these  teachers  to  hiiild  upon 
tlie  foundutioii  laiil  hy  the  kindejfxarten  teachers.  Several  kiiuler- 
jy^jien-primary  courses  of  study  have  Urn  preparefl  to  assist  in  itni- 
fyin^  the  work  of  the  kimlerj'urten  and  the  primary-school  ^trades, 

One  of  these  c<iiirses  is  tliat  prepared  hy  a committee  of  principals, 
sii|)ervis()rs,  and  teachers  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  In  tlie  coiir.se  in 
language-art,  for  example,  the  first-grade'" work  is  built  upon  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten;  the  same  is  true  for  numliej'  and  nature 
study.  In  number  work  the  kimlergarten  child  begins  with  very 
concrete  work,  wliich  is  continued  on  through  the  second  grade,  with 
stc])s  of  increasing  diflicnlty. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

kor  many  years  tin*  junior  high  school  was  a mere  ha/v  concep- 
tion. Finally  it  her-anu!  a reality  in  a few  .school  systems.  'l\»-<lav  . 
junior  high  schools  are  nmnhered  hy  the  hundred.s.  Many  scIkhiI 
^4l|»e^intendents  who  have  ()rganized  (jne  «>r  two  junior  high  schools 
aie  planning  to  organi/i*  more,  and  most  of  trtose  who  lia\e  n*»t  or- 
ganized such  .schools  Jsre  planning  to  do  so  at  tiie  earliest  po.ssible 
moment.  I he  junior  liigh  school  is  heyond  tin*  ex|.)eriinental  stj^o. 
All  that  Tenunns  now  is  to  a(h»pt  it  as  rai>idly  a.s  conditions  peiW 
and  To  study  it.s  various  problems  in  administration  and  orgaqi- 
zation.  . 

The  junior  high  sclutol  itioveinent  has  swept  the  country  hciuiiise 
school  men  and  others  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  are 
certain  defects  in  the  conventional  tyf>e  of  organization  on  the  H-4 
plan.  The  purpo.se  of  the  junior  high  school  in  general  is  U>  remedy 
the.se  defects.  Hy  |Munting  out  .some  of  the  recognized  short coiii- 
ing.'i  oT the  8-4  plan  of  organization,  it  is  clear  wlmt  purposes  the- 
junior  high  school  ^rve.s. 

Every  chihl  must  come  into  p(»ssession  (»f  the  school  arts,  or  the 
tools,  but  it  is  believeel  that  thest'  can  be  accpiired  in  less  than  eight 
years.  At  present  in  scuue  cities  of  the  country  the  cleinentnry- 
scbool  coitrse  is  only  seven  years  in  length,  and  thej-e  is'*no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  children  completing  a seven-yeiu*;  coui’se 
do  not  have  the  sch(M)l  arts  well  enough  nia^jtered  to  begirt  bigh- 
school  work.  It  is  now  known  that  a child  can  begin  jiinioivhigh- 
school  work  after  six  year.s  in  the  elementary  grades.  In  fact„8 
plan  ha.s  a few  advocates.  Sevei'al  cities  already  have  the  plwF 
in  ojjeration.  Surely  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  a child  should  be 
able  to  take  up  secondary  .school  work  such  as  is  offered  in  leading 
juniw  high  schools  of  the  country.  Some  years  ago  very  few'  per* 
sons  attended  ^in  ele.nrentary  school  more  than  50  oi-  CO  montlife, 
especially  those  residing  in  the  ruial  and  small-town  district,  yd 
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many  of  tlicni  formal^hifrli-school  ^vork  with  this  amount  of 

preparation.  Xyw  it  r«>(]uires  72  or  NO  months  to  coniplote  an  elemen- 
tary roiirse  of  ei^ht  years.  y 

It  is  evident  that  the  eleimMi/ary-seliool  work  has  l>een  stret«‘I\ejl 
Dill  over  two  more  years  tlian  are  neeessary.  In  seh(H»ls  or|iaJii/.ed 
on  the  conventional  plan  the  work  of  the  st*venth  and  elphth 
•ftades  repeats  to  a very  ^reat  extent  that  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
<rrades.'  In  the  fiftji  oiude  the  ]>n))il  studies  common  and  deiyinnl 
fractions  and  a;_'ain  in  fhe  seventh.  He  studies  |)ereentagc  iind  inter- 
est in  the  sixth  pnide  and  aoain  in  the  ej^rlith.  In  the'fiftli  jtrade  He. 
studies  oco^naidiy  from  u small  textlmok  and  in  the.  seventh  jrfaclo 
[lie same  topics  fnmi  a larger  Uiok.  .Ml  this  repetititm  is^pecessarv. 

The  se\enth  and  eighth  .grade  work  of  the  con  vent  umttrVhool  ’ 
looks  hackward,  wheieus  it  shouhl  look  forward,  s<)  that  the  ptTpils 
may  do  hotter  the  things  u^iead  of  them — whetlier  it  he  work  in 
seho(d,  store,  fac(i*rv,  or  office,  (ieneral  introdlictory  cinirst's  in  khe 
.seventh  and  eighth  gi’a^les  are  now  recognized  as  having  sucli  a for- 
ward look.  'I'hat  .s*iich  courses  are  better,  whetlier  the  pupil  continues 
in  selioid  "after  pom|)leting  tin*  junior  high  seluml  or  whether  he 
drops  oiit'of  school,  is  now  pretty*  generally  eoneeded. 

One  of  the  defects  of  the  old  H-4  .system  was  that  pupils  yhen 
eiiteriiiir  hieh  schoid  were  confronted  with  an  arrav  of  curricula 
and  couiM's  about  which  they  kne^w  nothing.  They  weiV  told  to  elect 
a ciirricitlurn  ami  Uien  possibly  coiirsejii  within  the  currieuhim.  They 
had  had  no  inklin^f  the  nature,  of  the  lugh-school  course.  Algebra 
ami  geometry  were  mere  terms,  as  were  I>atin,  French,  social  s<‘ience, 
biology,  physiis,  and  chemistry.  The  general  roui*se  in  matheiiiatic.s, 
jiliysical  sidehce,  social  sciom-e,  languages,  manual  arts,  and  other 
Hiihjects*provide<l  in  the  jijnior  higli  sehoCT introduces  the  pupils  to 
the  specialized  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  by  i>ennitting  them' 

• to  c.xplore  their  intere.sts,  aptitudes,  and  rapacities.  In  the  manuaf 
arts,  for  instance,  a l)py  may  explore  in  many  lines,  so  that  if  he 
leaves  seho<d  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school  course  he  will  have 
a better  idea  for  which  tmde  he  is  fitted;  and  if  he  remains  to  enter 
senior  high  scIukiI,  he  will  Idiow  which  of  the  technical  or  trade 
courses  he  can  pursue  with  most  profit. 

Prof.  Thomas  Briggs,''*  speaking  of  exploratory  courses  with 
references  to  their  value  in  enabling  pupils  to  elect  wisely,  says: 


cv 


This  explnrntloii,  thou,  plves  etuii  pupil  HOiue  knowledge  of  th^  Kenenil 
field  mere  exhaustively  wtudled  In  hlj;bcr  eouraes,  and  thus  eiialileH  him  to 
I'hiiose  more  wisely  his  future  eurrieulum.  Our  system  »if  ele<‘tlveH  In  the 
KPiiioT  hljrh  sehind  and  lii  eollejte  presupp<*Mes  an  InbelliKent  and  informetl 
eleeUir;  un<ler  the  old  system  he  inlKht  l)e  Intelligent  Imt  not  informed.  If, 
as  is  quite  possltde,  such  explurlnit  courses  should  lead  a pflpll  Into  a general 
elective  which  later  he  might  wish  to  ehange,  he  atlll  could  do  go  aud  not  be 


“ I’roc.  of  52d  ConvocaUon,  Unlvenlty  8tat«  of  New  York,  1016,  pp.  07-100. 
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more  retarded  Iji  lys  program  than  most  pupils  an*  tcMla.T.  Exploration  at 
the  age  of  12  to  14  is  much  more  ci’f’uoiuical  than  it  is  two  or  more  years 
later. 

This  is  a point  tliat  can  not  l)c  too  inucli  eiiipha.si/.ed  in  eunmerat- 
iu^  the  |)iir|K)sos  of  tin*  junior  hi^ih  .school.  Genera]  introductory 
courses  in  the  junior  hifrh  scIhk)!  make  i)ossil)le  two  thinjrs  that 
were  not  possible  in  the  old  {rraminar-scluHil  orade.s.  namely.  (1) 
e.\])loraiion,  .so  that  a pupil  may  elect  wisely  when  he  enters  senior 
hi^h  school,  (’J)  a ootul  general  education  rather  than  a drill  upon 
tlie  three  R's.  . 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  ecoiittiiiize 
time — not  iiece.ssari ly  in  the  sense  that  pupils  will  .s])cml  fewer  yeitrs 
in  school,  hut  that  they  may  eui]>loy  their  time  imue  ])roHtablv. 
No  doubt  after  a thorough  reorganization  of  the  program  of  stu(lie.s 
frym  the  kindergarten  up.  and  not  from  the  college  down,  much 
morn  can  l)c  accom])li.shed  than  i.s  now  the  case  in  the  hi  years  de- 
voted t<»  elementary  and  st'coiulary  instruction.  Possibly  one  oi-  two 
years  of  junuMr  college  \v(u;k  conld  he  done  within  tlu*  hJ  years,  thus 
savin';  the  city  hoy  ami  girl  two  years  in  college.  This,  liowever,  i.s 
a matter  for  experimentation.  ^ 

KOIIMS  UK  OK'i.XMZ.Vriu.V 

The  larger  cities  have  imiforinly  adopted  the  (>-3-h  form  of  or- 
ganization. In  the  smaller  cities  there  is  not  such  iiniformitv  of 
practice.  Some  of  these,  have  ailopted  the  0-3-3  plan  ami  others 
the  0-0  plan.  In  some,  scIkkiLs  have  been  organized  on  the 
j)ldn.  1 he  0— plan,  however,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  one 
and  to  meet  with  the  favor  of  most  authorities  on  .secondary  oduca- 
tion.  In  srime  few- cities  where  the  11-year  j)iil)lic-.school  system  is 
in  o)>eration,  the  schools  have  been  reorganized  on  the  .“i-S-:!  plan, 
which  is  muloiihtedly  letter  thajii  tl*o  7-4  jilan  in  that  this  latter 
Ilian  d<H*s  not  offer  any  oiiiKutunjty  for  e.\plorator,\'  courses.  The 
0-3-H  phin  has  the  .same  piiriMist*  as  does  the  (>-:J-3  plan.  The  <mly 
(piestion  to  be  answered  i.s  whether  the  elementary -.scIkkiI  course 
should  la;  .shortened  to  five  years.  Pos.sihly  this  can  lie  iloue  in 
those  cities  where  children  enter  the  first  graile  of  the  elementary 
school  at  seven  years  of  age.  us  is  the  ca.se  in  San  Antonio,  Te.xl, 
in  which  city  the  schools  have  been  reorganized  on  the  5-44-3  plan. 
Experimentation  with  this  type  of  organization  will  be  watched 
with  interest.* 

HOUSINU 

9 

In  the  larger  cities  the  tendency  is  to  erect  separate  junior  high 
school  buildings  having  their  own  organization.  In  some  of  tliA  . 
medium-sized  cities  a modihed  t>— 3— 3 plan  has  been  adopted  by  erect* 
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ing  a combination  jainior-senior  high  school  building,  the  junior 
high*^ school  occupying  one  section  of  the  building  and  the  senior 
high  school  aJiother  section.  The.  special  activities  rooms— as  audi- 
torium, gymnasium,  and  shop — are  used,  in  common.  One  principal 
is  in  chnrg(‘  of  both  schoolsfbut  the  act4ml  duties  are  often  delegated 
to  an  assistant.  It  is  apparent  that  in  a school  system  enrolling 
about  1.000  pupils  in  grades  7 to  12,  this  type  of  organkation  is 
more  economical  than  that  of  havimr  a separate  junior  high  school 
building. 


ing  a 

1 

condt 


In  the  smaller  cities  where  the  seconaary  school  enrollment  is  only 
two  or  three  hundred,  the  junior-senior^igh  school  usually  consti- 
tutes one  unit.  Certain  advantages  may  bf  sc(*ure'd  by  hojising  the 
seventli  to  twelfth  year  pui)ilsin  one  building.  TIu'se  may  W stated 
a.s  follows : ” 

1.  The  !<pvpntl)  anti  eichth  vetir  implls  are  iH’npfltwl  Ity  n iM'ltpr  niaterlnl 
ft|)ii))inpiir.  tiicluUiiit:  lliP  iis<>  of  the  'tjymiiasiiiiii  anil  sht»|»s  of  the  wnior 

iirhiHtl  ® 

2.  The  spvi'iiHi  anil  oIkIiI  year  inuiils  Kratlnnlly  ni)|>rnni‘h  sentnr  blgh  schiMil 

cfimhiidiis  Ity  t>orsiin!tl  neqtinintntipp.  This  hrltlpps  the  ehiisin  between  ele- 
lupiiliiry  mill  soeonilnry  si  hool  work  to  n larjre  extent.  ^ 

.1.  -\  feeliii^j  of  nintnnl  respeet  and  a .s|)lrit  of  nuitnal  helpfulness  are 
in'iitiMl  helween  the  teacluTS  of  the  earlier  ami  later  secoiulnrj'  .school  years. 

4 Tin*  seventh-year  work  is  bettor  tauiihl  (upon  the  whole)  in  the  0 ■(>  |)lan 
liv  11  more  l•onsi^le^lhll■  treatment  of  ninth-year  jaiitlls. 

r>.  The  one  serfmilary-school  principnl  exerts  a more  positive  and  henefleinl 
Infliieiiee  oyer  his  liy  se<'nrint;  two  addeel  years  for  their  sui>ervlslon  and 

piidance.  \ 

r>.  This  housing  in  one  hnildlnK  may  jirove  the  eateriiiR  we<lRe  for  the 
intri'ihirthiii  of  many  modern  and  so-called  junior  hitth  selmol  ideas  of  nian- 
HKpnieiit  and  nieftiod  liy  which  the  \\hide  si\^-ycar  tHTiod  of  'secondary  oduca- 
limi  may  be  harnumizeil.  » * 

More  may  be  exj»ectod  of  junior  high  schools  when  all  the  ])upils 
(tf  a city  are  enrolled  in  such  st'hools.  If  there  artt  only  a few 
Itinior  high  schools  scattered  throughotit  a city  tlte  graduates  of  suidt  ^ 

schools  will  hitve  some  difficulty  in  transferring  to  the  regular  fttur- 
year  high  school.  Once’  a city  has  organized  one  <»r  two  junior 
high  scluMtls,  some  adju.stiuent  should  l)o  made  in  the  junior  high 
school  to  the  (*otirses  offered  in  the.  regular  high  school. 

Aeeonling  to  the  reimrt  of  the  onmniittee  thaf  made  a survey  of 
the  junior  high  schtatls  of  New  A ork  City'* — 

BxiH'rlence  hn.s  shown  that  if  there  are  ouly  n few  junior  hlRh  schools 
.irattiTml  tlirouKhout  tlie  various  l1k>rouph.s  so  that  only  n few  OB  graduates 
ptifcr  stmlor  high  schools  from  them, » those  puitlls  have  to  eneounter  not  only 
all  the  tUfflctiltle.s  which  pupils  meet  who  go  from  one  school  to  another,  hot, 
in  addition,  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  fact  that  their  classmates  are 
Boch  more  ’^miliar  with  the  hlgh-school  organization,  the  teachers,  the 

% ^ — - - 

’'The  Junior  High  School  In  Smsllpr  Cltlp.f,  l»y  Jss.  K.  Van  ItenlKirgh,  Educ.  RcV., 

hb..  I»24. 

“Burvey  of  Jutilor  lllgli  ScIkwIs,  New  York  City,  ltt23.  * 
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methods,  etc.,  because  they  have  Ik'eii  in  the  high  school  for  u year.  A.SBUinlug 
that  the  principals  ami  teachers  of  tbu  senior  high  scho«il.s  are  slin-erely  nnxioni 
to  aid  Junior  high-s<‘hooI  graduates,  many  problems  present  theiuaelve.s  which 
are  difficult  of  solution.  If  the  number  of  such  pupils  is  small,  it  Is  almost 
impdilsible  to  organize  them  into  separate  classes  or  give  them  sj)ecial  atten- 
tion. If  such  pupils  are  merged  with  the  implls  who  have  b<‘on  In  the  high 
, school  for  a year,  even  slight  <iifrerences  lu  course.s  of  study  and  testlKwks, 
amount  of  ground  covered,  ejc.,  .stand  out  very  pnnnlnently.  The.sc  dlfficultlea 
. are  removecl,  liowever,  when,  n.s  a result  of  the  organization  of  a system  of 
junior  high  schools,  large  numbers  of  junior  high-schooj  piiidl.s  enter  grade 
lOA  of  the  senior  high  wbools  eai-li  term.  Under  such  clrcum.stances  principals 
of  .senior  high  schools  should  l>e  able  to  solve  whatever  problems  arise  through 
slight  differentes  in  method  or  .subject  mutter. 

Furtheriuorc,  It  Is  an  unwise  tslucational  policy  to  have  two  st't.s  of  schools— 
namely;  the  traditional  8B  and  the  junlor'higli  schools — in  a given  neighlMtr- 
hon<l, 'l>y  which  some  idipil-s- ntteud  the  first  tyjte  of  school,  pursue  a uniform 
course  of  study  through  tlie  .scvciilh  and  elglitli  yetir.s  niid  are  transferred  tn 
» senior  high  »ch(H»ls  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  yeiir.  and  other  pupils  attend  the 
junior  high  sehools  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  of  insi ruction. 

All  e^u<‘rlence  points  to  the  • coik  IusIou  that  since  tbc  rngu  iiizallmi  of  a 
system  of  junior  high  sc’luKds  has  l)een  decideil  uik)U  ns  an  (Hlucntional  policy, 
steps  should  l>e  taken  to  extern*!  it,  term  by  term,  ns  .far  as  prnctleable.  with 
IhcMdtimate  aim  of  relieving  the  .senior  high  scluads  of  all  or  nearly  all  the 
; pui>Us  of  the  first  year  and  of  having  hll  or  nearly  .nil  the  seveiitli.  eighth,  ami 
ninth  pupils  Included  in  junior  high  schfuils, 

■■  , That  there  l.s  a certain  amqnnf  of  confusion  anti  ■irritation  hctwiien 

the  junior  hi«;h  selkool  anti  tlh*  senior  hiffh  scliool  in  llie  rejiular 
four-year  high  school  ij;  evident,  but  acconling  to  Mr.  ,1.  M.  (Hass.” 
director  of  Junior  high  .schools  for  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania  : 

The  responsibility  for  the  ninlli-year  furriculum  in  G-3-3  school  sy.slems  ha.s 
passed  In  part  and  sliould  pi)ss  altogether  from  the  senior  high  sdusil  to  the 
junior  hlgli  .scIuh)!.  W’l^h  the  resiainslhility  should  also  go  ilu>  opieift unity 
to  reconstruct  the  ninth-year  core  curriculum  in  accordance  with  the  nsun- 
stnictlon  already  initiated  In  the  seventh  and  t'igiith  years.  Inslsfenee  by  the 
i-olleges  on  16  ooflege-en trance  units  constitutes  a condition  which  threatens  the 
i full  renllzallon>)f  the  principle  of  continuity  In  the  nH.'onstrncllou  <Wdhc  junior 

high  oedusd  ►curriculum.  The  present  teinleiu-y  to  imKHfy  colU'ge-nccrodltliig 
relations  In'  harmony  with  the  olijectivcs  of  tlie  ucw  plan  .should  be 

presenttHi  and  ciu-ouraged''  until  the  junior  high  sclimd  is  able  to  enrry  on 
unhampered  the  onrrlcnlum  reorganization  already  Initiated  and  partly  effwled 
In  the  seventh  and  elghth^enr.s'  The  junior  high  sclnsil  must  U*  fri'e  to  make 
of  Itself  a Helf-eontnlned  4)JhI  integral  unit  in  the  |>ul>lle-Hi-hoei|  system. 


? t 
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CHAPTER  III 

C()XSTRr(Tr\'E  TENDENCIES  IX  RCRAL  EDUCATION 

Ky  Kathebisk  M.  Cook. 

Chirf,  lliriKinn  of  Kvral  fjriuration,  Hurrau  of  K<tncatton 


CoNTn.NT.s. — lutroducfory  Ktatement. — T«»dcncie»  to  pqiiltnhle  ncbool  support — .Xn  impor- 
Hint  pTTinluini?  tnodenry  ; Tlie  Improvement  of  the  teacher  staff— Supervision  ; A con- 
(•Iruftlve  anil  equalizin;;  factor  In  rural  idui.uioii  -Centralizing:  tendencies  in 
ndmlnietratlve  orfranlzatlnn  for  efflclcncT  and  economy— Tendencies  in  secondary 
educatinn  tor  rural  cblldren. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Tlip  most  conspicuous  and  pertinent  tendency  in  rural  education  in 
the  liiennium  is  that  toward  better  understanding  of  and  intelligent 
accomplishment  in  the  direction  of  more  equitable  distribution  of 
' school  opportunities  and  school  expense  burdens.  Rural  education 
is  still  the  weak  spot  in  the  American  educational  system.  Equality 
of  educational  opportunity  has  in  the  past  been  the  principle  about 
which  lay  the  mo.st  of  discussion  and  the  least  of  action.  Ideals  are 
ever  in  advance  of  accomplishment.  It  is  therefore  notable  that  the 
pa.ssing  of  this  biennium  marks  a decided  tendency  toward  complete 
emergence  of  rural  education  frbm  the  realm  of  sentimental  oratory 
and-general  promotion  to  that  of  statesmanship  and  professional 
achievement. 

Profes.sional  achievement  -is  manife.st  in  the  growing  number  of 
research  studies  in  rural-school  administration  and  practice  and  con- 
ditions concerned  with  rural  children.  Among  the  important  inve.s- 
tigations  made  during  the  biennium  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the 
State  survey  of  Te.xns;  a state-w^  study  of  conditions  and  needs  in 
Pennsylvania,  including  rural -teacher  training,  rural  high  schools, 
etc.,  undertaken  by  specialists  within  and  without  the  State,  and  con- 
templating changes  in  school  legislation;  an  invqgtigation  of  public 
education  in  Missouri ; a study  of  the  measurement  of  educational 
need  as  a basis  of  distributing  State  aid  in  New  York;  a number 
of  research  studies  of  conditions  of-  children  in  two  rural  town- 
ships in  Iowa,  conducted  by  the  University  of  Iowa;  and  an  investi- 
gation for  the  formulation  of  a State  elementary  course  of  study 
now  in  progre.ss  in  CaRfomia,  financed  in  part  by  the  Common- 
wealth fund.  These  examples  indicate  a new  professional  attitude 
affecting  rural  schools  in  an  increasing  number  of  States.  State- 
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■wide  testing  projirams  tlimiijrh  the  use  of  intellif;i‘n<‘e  and  standard  | 
achievement  tests  are  reported  from  Nevada.  Maryland,  Connecticut.  I 
Ix)uisiana,  and  Montana  under  the  direc'tion  of  State  dei>artments.  I 

A full  discussion  of  the  (piestion  of  the  equable  distribution  of 
school  facilities  in  the  Ihiited  States  woidd  involve  a len*^hy  treat-  I 
ment  of  many  jdiases  of  the  subject.  This  cliaj)ter  can  ^ive  but  a 
brief  resume  of  tendencies  in  rural  education.\  Details  of  accomplish- 
ment in  4H  States,  if  attempt  were  made  to  enumerate  them,  would 
confuse  rather  than  enlighten.  For  this  reason  it  is  l)elieve<l  that  to 
select  from  amonp  the  accumulation  of  testimony  certain  outstanding 
and  representative  lines  of  achievement  as  indicative  of  the  trend  of 
aqfomplishment,  rather  than  to  attempt  a coniplgte-ftccount  for  each 
State,  will  be  as  enlightenin'!  as  possible,  with  tire  time  and  space 
limitations  necessaiT.  A brief  resume  of  the  most  impoitant  move- 
ments in  <ertain  arbitrarily  selected  but  significant  field.s  of  rural 
education  follows. 

TENDENCIES  TO  EQUITABLE  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 

Among  the  faclor.s  upon  which  ecpializatlon  of  opjiort  unity  Is  based 
financial  support  looms  larire.  We  are  committed  to  a program  pf 
full  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  the  minimum  to  be 
offered  to  all  children  regardles.s  of  place  of  living.  Basic  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  conception  is  an  equitable  distribution  among 
taxing  units  of  school-tax  burdems  according  to  ability  and  of  educa- 
tional facilities  for  children  within  the  rcs[)onsible  unit,  namely,  the ' 
•State.  Upon  recognition  of  these  truths  re.sts  the  fate  of  rmal  e<lu- 
'•ation.  Th(^ienniin|^  has  added  lo  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
inadequacy  ^^resent  sources  of  support  and  of  inequitable  methods 
of  distribution.  Several  important  studies  of  educational  conditions 
Stale-wide  in  scope,  as  in  Texas,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia; 
county  and  township  survey.s,  as  in  Michigan  and  South  Carolina, 
have  been  made  or  are  in  progress,  which  have  empha.sized  weak- 
nesses in  the  financing  systems  of  the  States  concerned  and  havt 
called  general  attention  to  them  in  others.  Several  volumes  have 
been  added  to  the  series  of  studies  pre.sented  by  the  educational 
finance  inquiry  commission,  and  other  important  studies  of  State- 
school  financing  of  major  interest  have  been  made  during  the  period 
Tliese  are  among  the  factors  which  have  re.sulted  in  an  increased 
realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  present  sources  for  securing  money 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  methods  still  , 
prevalent  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  leading  to  renewed  serious  and 
widespread  efforts  on  the  part  of  several  States  to  replace  them. 
Marked  effort  to  discover  sources  of  income  not  yet  tapped  for  school 
support  has  l>een  made  ns  it  became  more  fully  realized  that  pro[>erty 
tax  is  neither  adequate  nor  reasonable  as  the  sole  source  of  support 
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In  all  such  efforts  the  rural  schools  are  those  in  which  the  greatest 
I need  exists,  and  therefore  the  chief  l)tu>eH(‘iuries  from  careful  and 
I serious  study  and  consideration. 

Two  distinct  tendencies  are  apparent,  the  first  towlrtl  increasing 
I school  revenues  from  new  and  old  State  sources;  the  second  toward 
j better  methods  in  the  distribution  of  State  funds  designed  primarily 
: to  equalize  tax  burdens  and  educational  opportunity,  and  at  the  same 
lime  encourage  local  effort  and  initiative.  In  some  States  in  which 
increased  revenue  has  been  secured  new  sources  of  income,  such  as 
adoj)tion  of  a severance  tax,  us  in  Arkansas,  have  been  found,  and 
the  amount  so  raised  disiributetl  either  on  the  regular  basis  in  v’ogue 
or  a new  and  more  nearly  equalizing  one.  In  other  cases  some  form 
of  equalization  fund  has  been  secured  from  old  sojirces  increased  in 
amount  and  distributed  among  units  within  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
need.  In  others,  increased  State  contributions  or  subventions  to  nid 
i-|)erilic  sclux)!  functions  or  activities  or  school  buildings  or  equip- 
ment have  been  proVided. 

In  im>st  cases  States* which  succeed  in  .securing  increased  funds 
inaugurate  at  the  .same  time  better  methods  of  di.stribution.  Indeed, 
an  equalizing  fund  is  not  pro|>erly  so  named  unle.ss  the  appropria- 
tion se<Mired  is  properly  distributed.  States  which  ^ntyibute  from 
Mate  .M)iirc<‘s  a large  j)ercentage  of  the  total  supjxirt  generally 
purpoHp  and  neces.sarily  achieve  some  approach  to  ecpialization, 
though  unwise  methods  of  distribution  of  State  moneys  tend  to 
nullify  that  j)ni')K)se.  In  some  States  securing  increased  funds  has 
b«‘n  |>os.sil(le  without  at  the  same  time  securing  scientific  methods 
of  distribution,  generally  diie-to  difficulty  in  changing  constitutional 
provision.s.  The  tendency,  however,  has  lieen  to  secure  both.  Illi- 
nois is  an  e.\ainple.  During  the  year  1923  the  State  appropriation 
for  schools  wius  increa.scd  very  considerably.  At  the  same  time  a law 
»as  parsed  di.scontinuing  the  per  capita  method  of  distribution  and 
apportioning  funds  On  a more  nearly  equalizing  basis.  Certain  (pies- 
tians  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  delayed  putting  the 
improveil  method  of  di.stribution  into  effect  until  1924.  The  full 
purpose  of  the  new  law  was  not,  therefore,  realized  until  that  year. 

In  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  increased  funds  w*ere  appropri- 
iteil  from  State  sources  and  .s<-ientific  methods. of  distribution 
idopted  during  the  biennial  periods.  A brief  de.soription  of  the 
plans  followed  in  each  of  them  is  given  as  illu.strative  of  good  prac- 
tice. Until  about  1919  Massachusetts  de|)ended  almost  wholly  on 
local  funds  for  the  support  of  her  schools.  Since  then  the  State  has 
rontributed  increasing  amounts  year  by  year.  Data  for  1924,  as  re- 
ported from  this  State,  show  the* equalizing  effect  of  a relatively 
®all  |ierce.ntage  of  total  ex|>enditnre  from  State  funds  if  distribu- 
tion is  made  on  a scientific  basis.  The  Massachusetts  general  school 
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fund  law  was  designed  to  equalize\ocal  s^Soo^expenditiires  be- 
tween larger  and  smaller  towns  and  t<5S«»ffase  teachers'  salaries, 
thereby  encouraging  the  employment  of  tiained  teachers.  This 
fund  is  distributed  to  towns  whose  valuation  is  less  than  a fixed 
minimum  and  whose  expenditure  exceeds  a fixed  tax  rate.  The 
amount  varies  directly  a.s  the  local  tax  and  inversely  as  the  valua- 
tion. According  to  a statement  from  a State  department  of  educa- 
tion, the  amount  of  this  appropriation  so  distributed  in  1923  was 
$4,782,644,  exceeding  that  of  19^  by  about  $45,000,  the  total  amount 
averaging  approximately  10  j)er  c^tmt  of  the  total  school  expenditure 
of  the  towns  to  which  it  was  distributed.  The  percentage  of  this 
State  fund  varies  among  towi^a  from  8 to  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
per  capita  expenditure.  The  local  per  capita  tax  revenue  without 
equalization  varies  from  $57  to  $74  (in  round  miniljers) : the  amount 
of  State  aid  per  capita  from  $6.47  to  $24.50,  while  the  total  ex- 
penditure varies  among  thes^owns  from  $74  to  $81  (in  round  num- 
bers) per  capita.  The  State,  by  paying  an  average  of  9.8  ]>er  cent 
of  the  total  per  capita  expenditure,  reduces  a discrepancy  among 
towns  from  approximately  $17  as  between  those  of  lowest  ami  high- 
est valuation  groups  without  supplementation  by  State  funds,  to 
$7.93  so  supplemented,  with  the  ix>orest  towns  in  the  highest  ex- 
penditure group. 


ST.ATK  l>ROf!R.\M  IN  MAKYI.ANO 

During  tlie  biennial  period  jinst  closed  Maryland  ha.s  put  into  oper- 
ation a system  of  State  financial  participation  in  sch(K)l  support,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  which  are:  (1)  Increased  State  school  budget; 
(2)  provision  of  equalizing  fund  and  its  distribution  on  a scientific 
basis.  Provisions  of  distribution  af  the  fund  are : (a)  Bn.sis  of  need, 
thereby  supplying  sufficient  State  binds  to  1.5  counties  to  enuhlo  them 
to  maintain  standards;  (h)  Stirte  assumes  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
state-wide  plan  of  supervision  ; (c)  State  pays  one  full-time  attend- 
ance officer  in  eaidi  county;  (3)  increased  State  subventions  mainly 
for  the  purjiose  of  providing  special  aid  to  high  schools,  for  training 
teachers  in  service,  and  for  free  textl>ook.s. 

Maryland’s  budget  for  school  purposes  for  1923  represented  an 
increase  of  approximately  26  per  cent  over  that,  provided  for  the 
preceding  year.  Of  this  increase  the  largest  item  was  that  providing 
for  an  equalizing  fund.  This  was  distributed  to  1.5  counties,  whiiffi, 
having  levied  the  regidar  67  cent  county  tax  rate  prescribed  by 
statute,  were  still  unable  to  carry  out  standards  set  by  the  State  for 
higher  salaries  and  better  prepared  teachers.  This  type  of  equaliza- 
tion is  augmented  in  its  results  by  another  State  subsidy  providing 
for  the  payment  from  State  funds  .of  two-thirds  of  the  .salaries  of 
officers  for  supervising  iastruction  in  all  counties.  For  this  purpose 
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mew  salary  schedule  increasinj;  the  minimum  salaries  was  provided 
by  IcfTTslative  actioii  in  1922.  Besides  paying  two-thirds  of  the  sal- 
aries of  sui)ervisors,  the  State  pays  the  entire  salary  up  to  of 

one  attendance  officer  in  each  county.  These  three  provisions  are  all 
equalizing  measures  in  their  nature  and  effect, 

The  State  school  budget  provided  also  a fund  of  $12,000  for  train- 
ing teachers  in  service  in  their  home  communities.  State  aid  to 
»p|)roved  high  schools  was  increased  50  per  cent,  and  State  appro- 
priations for  free  textbooks  jjer  cent  at  the  same  legislative 

session. 


COURT  DECISION  AFKECTINr,  pQUAI.IZATION*  FCXI)  IX  OKLAHOMA 

An  iinusiial  and  significant  opinion  was  lianded  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  on  Septeinher  9,  1924,  upholding  the 
valiility  of  an  act  approiiriating  an  eipialization  fund  of  $().10,O(X) 
designed  to  aid  in  paying  teachei’s’  salaries  in  district.s  which,  hav- 
ing levied  the  constitutional  limit  of  loc'ul  school  tax,  could  not 
irniimain  school  for  an  eight  months’  teriii.  The  constitution  of  Okla- 
lioiiiu  limits  the  local  district  tax  for  .s<-hool  piirixises  to  15  mills. 
Many  districts  with  low  asses.sed  valuation  are  unable,  with  the  maxi- 
mimi  of  levy  and  the  apportionment  from  State  sources,  to  siipjiort  a 
leriii  of  eight  or  nine  months  of  school.  The  ajipropriation  wa.s  made 
to  jcssist  such  districts.  In  handing  down  its  decision  the  court  held 
that  the  burden  of  education  rests  Dn  the  Stafe,  and  that  an  appro- 
priation of  the  kind  indicated  is  part  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  State's 
obligation  to  maintain  a system  of  juiblic  schools;  that  responsibility 
for  a State  sy.stem  implies  some  degree  of  nniforniity  and  eipiality  of 
opportunity.  A sj>ecial  session  of  the  legi.slature  in  Oklahoma,  held 
III  1923.  ju'ovided  for  a State  fund  amounting  to  $15  per  capita  for 
chilli reii  of  .scliool  age.  Tliis  act  was.  however,  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

l*ROORF.S.S  OF  CERTAIN'  STATF.H  IN'  ,‘M’HOOI.  SUI’I’ORT  , 

The  following  is  a brief  sununary  of  achievements  in  the  direction 
of  more  State  .supixirt  or  better  methods  of  distribution  of  State 
funds : 

— Trebled  State  .supinirt  through  income,  severance, 
cigarette  tax  laws,  and  pistol  regulation  law,  effective  1924. 

Ut'lnware. — Sjiecial  State  aid  granted  for  paying  all  traii.s|K>rla- 
tion  charges;  $100,000  for  1923,  and  $l05,tH)0*  for  1924.  Supple- 
nienlarT  law  permits  all  districts  to  boml  themselves. 

Florida, — Change  in  constitution  which  has  resulted  in  substantial 
inf-rease  for  a large  munlier  of  rural  schools  through  State,  county, 
Md  local  funds. 
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/JUn/>i^. — In  1923  eliminated  apjwrtionment  of  State  school  funds 
on  cenKus  basis.  Provided  for  apixirtionnient  which  considers 
“teacher-school-day”;  pupil  attendance;  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
bonus  for  teachers  in  one-room  schools.  Also  increa.sed  fund. 

ImlioTUK — State  tax,  7 cent.s  on  every  $100  and  50  cents  poll  tax 
for  common-sch(M)l  fund;  70  per  cent  of  fund  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries: 30  per  cent  becomes  a relief  fund  for  hmintainintr  elementarv 

' % 

schools  ior  term  of  eight  months  and  for  certified  or  coinini.ssioned' 
high  schools  for  minimum  required  term.  This  is  apportioned  to 
counties  which  levy  u tax  of  $1  on  $100  taxable  pro{>erty  and  25 
cents  poll  tax  and  .still  have  not  enough  money  to  run  the  schools 
for  the  required  length  of  term.  It  may  l>e  used  either  for  payment 
of  .salaries  of  teachers  or  for  current  operating  ex[>enses  iieces.sarv 
to  lengthen  the  term. 

Kcntuckij. — A number  of  counties  increased  their  levy  t^reacii 
the  inuxiinum,  i.  e.,  50  cents  on  $l()(>.  Legislature  authorized  presen- 
tation of  State  bond  is.sue  of  seventy-five  niillious.  of  which  five 
nullions.were  designed  for  rural  sohool.s.  Defeated  by  popular  vote. 

Maine. — During  the  biennium  a State  school  fund  to  aid  rural 
schools  ha.s  been  placed  in  operation.  Used  at  the  discietion  of  the 
State  superintendent  ns  an  ecpializing  fund  to  !ii<l  in  teachers’  sala- 
ries, buildings  and  e(|uipment.  and  consolidation,  as  well  u.s  to  stim- 
ulate s|>ecial  progressive  educational  movements. 

Manjland, — First  <listribiition  of  State  ecpialization  fund  t» 
counties  unnble  to  meet  standards,  with  county  school  tax  levy  of 
07  cents.  Amount  was  $234,733  in  1923  and  $255,447  in  1924.  Stale 
aid  toward  salaries  of  administrative  and  supervi.sory  ofTieers  ami 
high-scliool  aid  increased  about  50  per  cent  over  that  of  1922.  County 
superintendents'  .salaries  increased  nmterially  during  the  brenniiim. 

M(t.ssnehmetti<. — About  $70.3(X)  adtled  to  State  fund  distributed  in 
biennium  over  that  of  1921  and  1922.  This  amount  to  approxi- 
mate 10  cent  of  total  expenditure  di.slril)uted  on  inverse  ratio  to 
tax  valuation. 

Michi</an, — State  ai»l  of  $200  tb  each  school  maintaining  nine 
months’  term  w hen  cost  of  seven  months'  schools  is  $12  or  more  j)er 
thou.sand  of  assessed  valuation. 

OJilahovui — Equalizing  fund  provided  to  pay  teaehcM's  in  certain 
poor  districts. 

Pt'tm.sylvania. — Ijegislation  of  lf)23  increased  State  aiJl  for  teach- 
ers’ salaries  to  districts  of  low  valuation,  and  for  transportation. 

Rhode  hlemd. — Aid  for  high  school  increased  $10per  pupil.  Maxi- 
mnin  State  support  for  supervision  increased  from  $750  to  $1,000 
I>er  district.  Equalizing  fund  apportioned  at  discretion  of  State 
boanl  of  education  and  State  aid  distributed  on  equalizing  basis. 
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South  C Increase  in  county  and  State  support  for  schools^ 

$2,lXW,0(X).  Guarantees  seven  months’  school  by  supplying  State 
funds  when  deficiency  occurs  after  fixed  tax  rate  is  reached  by  coun- 
ties and  districts. 

lenmsuee. — State  aid  to  standard  and  consolidated  schools  in- 
creased ip  amount. 

In  year  ending  1923,  one-third  total  number  of  counties 
assessed  the  ma.ximum  rate.  Year  ending  1924,  one-half  the  counties 
a.ssesscd  maximum  rate.  State  aid  to  rural  school  libraries  incre^d. 
One  thousand  aided. 


11  yo;/«:n<7.— State  oil  royalty  for  schools.  Distribution  considers 
ainon^f  other  things  length  of  term  and  aid  to  transportatio,n. 

Indiana,  We.st  \'irginia,  Miasitisippi,  Texas,  Tennes.see,  ^i^sconsin, 
and  Missouri  are  among  the  State.s  whose  State  departments  of  edu- 
iati«jn  ha\e  piomoted  large  State  legislative  programs  involving 
State  support  in  some  measure  during  the  biennial  period.  In  .a  few* 
of  these  States  reeent^educational  surveys  are  made  tlie  basis  of  the 
program.  As  an  illustration  of  the  tyi)e  of  ^activities  or  provisions 
proiniilgiiteil  in  those  programs  tlie  following  from  the  educational 
program  of  Texas  and  from  the  State  superintendent’s  program  from 
Tennessee  are  presented : 

The  Texas  edm-ationul  program  ad.voc.ates  15  points,  of  which  the 
ino.st  imi)ortant  are  those  providing  for  a nonpartisan  State  board 
of  education  which  shall  appoint  the  State  superintendent,  enacting 
a modified  county  unit  law  providing  for  the  employment  of  the 
county  superintendent  hy  the  county  board,  providing  for  a county 
tax.  amending  the  teacher  certification  law,  increasing  State  school 
fmul.s,  amending  the  attendanc^law,  and  ]>roviding  for  a minimum 
term  of  six  months.  ’’ 


B. 


The  Tennessee  educational  program  includes  11  points,  not'all  of 
which  leipiire  legislative  action.  The  most  important  are  as  follows  : 
Improved  county  administration;  a minimum  eight  months’  school 
term  : revision  of  the  elementary  course  of  study;  changes  in  the  re- 
quirements for  licensing  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  salary 
S'ale  to  h)c  included ; equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  cKil- 
flren^  including  State  equalisation  funds;  and  a State  school  archi- 
tect. 


KS  IMPORTANT  EQUALIZING  TENDENCY— IMPROVEMENT  OF 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

Progre.ss  toward  improvement  in  rural  teaching  service  during 
the  biennium  has  l^ii  characterized  chiefly  by  two  definitely  con- 
^ructive  achievem®Us:  (1)  Substantial  rise  in  minimum  qualifica- 
tions demanded  for\ teaching  certificates;  and  (2)  increased  and 
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improved  facilities  for  trainin{ij  rural  teachers  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  departments  of  rural  education  or  the  offering  of  special 
courses  for  rural  teachers  in  teacher-preparing  institutions,  particu- 
larly State  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges.  This  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  special  courses  for  rural  ad- 
ministrators and  suixjrvisors  in  these  and  other  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  There  has  been  wider  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
setting  up  state-wide,  reasonable  minimum  standards  for  certificates 
acceptable  in  any  type  of  .school,  even  the  lowest  as  to  salary  and 
other  standards,  and  of  the  fact  that  different  standards  for  teachers 
in  urban  and  rural  schools  are  unjustitinble  as  a |)ermanent  policy 
and  indefensible  except  as  a tflnporary  exi>edient  to  tide  over  an 
interval  until  et|uivalent  staudards  can  be  put  into  operation. 


l‘R(  IVISIONS 


FOR  CERTIKICATINC.  TKAC  IIKKS 


'I'he  re.sult  of  these  mea.sures  is  that  C&rtificalion  laws  are  Wing 
revised  or  replaced  by  new  and  improved  provisions.  Among  the 
replacing  provisions,  the  following  tendcncie.s  arc  iioticeable:  {a) 
Toward  complete  centralfzation  of  the  certificating  authority  in  the 
State  department  of  education,  (h)  Raising  standards  gradually 
to  prevent  radical  .shortage  of  U'achers,  to  give  teachers  in  service 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  higher  certificates  without  abandon- 
ing their  teaching  positions,  and  to  sound  by  a time  limitation  suf- 
ficient warning  to  prospective  candidates  for  teaching  certificates  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation,  (c)  Setting  up  minimum  stand- 
ards or  prerequisites  for  the  lowest  grade  certificate  and  re<piiring 
gradually  increasing  amounts  of  professional  training — each  year 
more  nearly  approximating  the  goal  usually  set  forth  in  the  laff 
itself  or  State  department  regulations  of  graduation  from  a .stand- 
ard normal  school  as  a minimum  prerequisite,  {d)  Elimination  of 
one  or  two  cla.sses  of  low-grade  certificates,  {e)  L Itimate  elimina- 
tion of  examination  as  a basis  for  issuing  teaching  certificates. 

Ijcading  the  procession  in  the  effort  to  establish  minimum  creden- 
tials equivalent  to  graduation  from  a State  normal  school  are  Wash- 
ington and  Connecticut  which,  during  the  biennial  period  just 
passed,  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  goal 
• in  1927;  Pennsylvania,  which  had  previously  set  the  same  year  for 
the  accomplishing  of  the  same  standard ; and  California  Avhich, 
according  to  repor^  from  the  State  department,  has  established  the 
r^uirement  of  two  and  one-half  years  beyond  high-school  gradui- 
tion  and  has  set  the  standard  of  three  years  to  be  reached  gradually 
but  at  no  definitely  stated  date.* 

•CaUfornla  itili  Imumi  coanty  on  examlnaUon.  Tbi>  n«rcetJt«ge  granled  «• 

examloation  ta  amall.  ' 
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Following  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  laws  and  practices  in  the 
foregoing  States  are  the  States  in  another  group  which  have  now 
^attained  a standard  of  one  year  (36  weeks)  of  professional  training 
above  high  school,  but  have  set  no  definite  date  for  attainment  of.,, 
the  higher  standard,  though  the  apparent  hoj^e  of  ofRcials  in  charge 
is  that  they  shall  later  do  so.  .Indiana  ^ an  example.  The  law 
passed  in  1923  raised  qualifications  for  certificates  of  all  kinds  and 
set  lip  as  a minimum  prerequisite  for  the  lowest  grade  of  cer- 
tificate high-school  graduation  and  36  weeks  of  professional  train- 
ing in  addition,  the  latter  to  be  obtained  in  a standard  or  approved 
normal-.school  course.  To  procure  the  rural  teachers’  license  a candi- 
date must  also  have  specialized  in  the  work  of  the  one-teacher  school. 
Other  States  which  report  having  reached  an  e<juivalent  standard 
of  attainment  or  have  laws  setting  a definite  date  for  attaining  it 
arc:  Michigan,  to  be  attained  in  .^pteml>er,  1925;  New  Hampshire, 
effective  July,  1923;  Oregon,  effective  January,  1925;  Utah,  effective 
July,  1924.  In  Utah  the  law  also  provides  that  the  one  year  above 
high-school  training  required  shall  include  specified  educatiojial 
subjects. 

As  a means  of  raising  standards  a few  States  abandoned  the 
practice  of  issuing  lower  (usually  third  grade)  certificates.  Among 
these  are  New  Mexico,  which  reports  having  raised  requirements 
for  all  certificates,  increased  salaries,'and  abolished  the  third-grade 
certificate  through  the  law  passed  in  1923;  Kansas,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee,  all  of  which  have  abolished  their  lowest  grade  of  cer- 
tificate during  the  biennial  j>eriod.  Maryland  is  raising  standards 
by  a salary  scale  which  offers  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers  holding 
I second-grade  certificate  (representing  high-school  graduation  and  > 
six  weeks  of  professional  training  in  addition),  and  those  of  higher 
p-ades,  but  providing  no  increase  for  teachers  with  third-grade 
certificates.  In  addition,  renewals  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Thus, 
continuation  of  teaching  on  third-grade  certificates  is  penalized. 

Alaltama  reports  the  basis  of  certification  changed  from  examina- 
tion to  professional  training.  Kentucky  reports  “a  new  certifica- 
tbn  law  looking  toward  the  issue  of  certificates  on  credentials  only.” 
Several  States  report  that  the  number  of  certificates  issued  on  ex- 
uninatioil  is  decreasing.  Washington,  for  example,  re^rts  a de- 
crease in  the  number  of  such  certificates  of  44  per  cenf*  in  10  years^ 
Several  other  States,  notably  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Oon- 
flecticut,  Maryland,  and  Michigan,  report  decreases  in  the  numbet 
of  low-grade  certificates  issued. 

Other  States  reporting  increased  requirements  during  the  biennium 
«ro:  Minnesota  increased  minimum  prerequisite^  effective  Septem- 
27301'’— 27 5 
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ber,  1924,;. to  four  years  of  liiffh-scliooUtrainin^;  Montana  the  san^^ 
prerequisite,  effective  the  same  date.  Nebraska,  in  1923,  erfacleffa 
law  raising  the  requirements  to  completion  of  the  eleventh  grade  as 
prerequisite  for  the  lowest  grade 'of  certiticate,  effective  September, 
1924;  and  completion  of  the  twelfth  grade  as  a minimum  for  the 
lowest  grade  certificate,  effective  September,  1925.  Vermont  reports 
a minimum  of  completion  of  four  years  of  high  school,  effective 
September,  1924.,  In  Rhode  Island  the  State  board  is  systematically 
raising  the  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  certificates.  Florida 
reports  increased  requirements  w'ithout  definite  statement  as  to  the 
exact  prerequisite.  Arkansas  andH.Ttah  have  recently  enacted  laws 
requiring  higher  <jualifications,  including  special  training  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  for  (X)unty  dnd  other  rural-school 
superintendents  and, supervisors.  Practically  all  new  laws  center 
responsibility  for  certificates  in  tbe  State  tj^aytment  or  with  State 
officials,  thus  abandoning  the  policy  of  cotfiny  iir  local  control. 

The  importance  to  the  cause  of  rural  education  of  prereqiTisites 
for  teaming  certificates  wdiich  include  minimum  standards  for  aca- 
demic and  professional  training  should  riot  be  overlooked.  Excel- 
lent as  is  the  practice  of  raising  tbe  standards  for  certificate, s of 
higher  grades  and  of  giving  more  and  more  consideration  to  pro- 
fessional training  and  to  specialization  in  training  coursed,  attain-"' 
ments  of  this  character  do  not  reach  the  cru.x  of  the  situation,  namely, 
the  prevalence  of  unqualified  teachers  in  the  small,  one-room  rural 
schools.  These  schools  caq  be  reached  only  when  J,he  State  actually 
enforces  as  a minimum  prerequisite  standards  equivalent  to  high- 
school  graduation  and  some  professional  preparation,  of  higher 
grade.  Urban  communities  whose  schools  are  in  charge  of  |>ror 
fessional  superintendents  have  formed  the  practice  of  looking  about 
and  bidding  for  teachers  professionally  qualified.  Rural  school 
board  members,  mainly  responsible  for  the  employment  of  rural 
teachers,  have  the  layman’s  point,  of  view  and  too  often  fail  to  dis- 
criminate among  the  different  grades  of  certificates  and  as  to  the 
educational  attainments  to  which  they  testify.  In  the  large,  t^e 
best  safeguard  for  rural  children  is  a State  law  exacting  as  a mini- 
mum for  any  certificate  high-school  graduation  and  additional  pro^ 
fessional  training  two  years  in  duration.  This  standard  may  be 
approached  gradually.  The  experience  of  several  States  indicatee 
that  thm  method  of  dealing  with  the  pr^lem  of  raising  certlfifcatioo 
requirements  does  not  result  in  a shoi%ge  of  teachers, nor  im)X>w 
an  undue  hardship  upon  tfie  teaching  staff. 

Centralizing  the  certificating  authority  in  the  State  department 
^ of  education  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  rural  schools. 
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It  assists  in  preventing  inbreeding  of  ideas  and- dominance  of  local 
considerations  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  The  examination 
method,  while  it  exists,  will  continue  to  be  the  short  cut  to  teaching 
positions  used  by,^ those  who  have  noyihe  inclination  or  the  ability 
to  take  the  more  arduous  and  expeifsivc  course  of  sepuring  profes- 
- sional  training  in  higher  institutionfe  of  learning  and  securing  cer- 
tificates through  credentials  rather  than  by  examination. 

THE  I’REl*ARATION  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS' 

States  raising  the  reqnirenicnts  for  tWhing  certificates  to  the 
extent  of  demanding  professional  training  must  logically  accom- 
pany the  demand  with  the  pjovision  of  adequate  facilities  for  offering 
training  courses  either  in  State  teachcr-jjreparing  institutions  of 
higlier  grade  or  those  connected  with  secondary  schools,  as  in  Mich- 
igan,  A\  isconsin,  and  Ohio.  The  movement  for  offering  specialized 
ootirsfs  or  establishing  special  departments  for  training  rural  teach- 
ers is  grown^,  paralleling  a movement  for  specialized  training  for 
other  group.s,  such  as  kindergiirten-priniary,  elementary,  interme- 
diate, junior  high  school,  arid  (he  like.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
moie  recognized  that  the  special  problems  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion, supervision,  and  ter^ching  of  rural  schools  demand  similar 
.specialization.  Certification  laws  demanding  higher  qualifications 
and  specialized  coni'ses  for  rural  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trators have  led  ul.^  to  higher  entrance  requirements  (o  rural  cur- 
ricula. Such  requirements  are  now  well  established  in  all  but  a few 
of  the  teacher-preparing  institutions  of  higher  gi  ade.  Rural  teacher 
curricula  have  ,been  organized  and  placed  on  th'e  professional  level, 
requiring  for  donipletioj^  from  one  to  five-  years  ab.ove  high-school 
graduation.  Departments  of  rural  education,*  meaning  generally 
those  having  one  or  more  full  professors  devoting  full  time  to  this 
field,  haVe  been  established  in  nearly  40  teacher-preparing  institu- 
tions. r^ifferentiated  curricula  for  teachers  specializing  as  rural 
•teachers  am  pflTered  in  a con'stanily  increasing  number  of  institu- 
tions, and  special  certificates  for  rural  teachers  are  required  or  recog- 
nized in  several  States.  ' 

One  hnndlred  and  twenty-two  State  nownal  schools  and  teachers 
oolleges  now  offer  267  cohrses  in  rural  education.  Practically  all 
leacher-piyparing  institutions  assist  in  supplying  the  demand  foi*' 
niral  teachers  through  theu;^  regularly  established  courses.  Many 
institutions  supplement  the  regular  coqrses  with,  rural  sociology, 

* — 

* No  uniform  definition  of  tbla  term  Is  estnbllfibed.  Ttm  termtaology  dm<1  in  annoUace- 
■MoU  or  catalogue*  1*  accepted  In  UUa  clupter, 
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|xiral  ecpnomice,  and  other  con rsps  pcEtaining  to  rural  life,  thiii 
offering  partially  differentiated  pi-eparation  for  teaching  in  rural 
communities.  A few  institutions  have  established  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring as  a constant  from  all  students  at  least  one  general  course 
in  rural  education. 

Among  the  problems  that  teacher-training  institutions  must  meet 
in  preparing  teachers  for  rural  schools,  provision  for  observation 
and  practice  looms  large.  A number  of  institutions  have  affiliated 
groups  of  one-teacher  rural  schools,  often  in  several  counties  ad- 
jacent to  the  institution,  afe  well  os  one  oi'  more  consolidated  schools 
which  are  ulsed  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Critic  teachers,  and  in 
most  cases  administrative  officers  in  charge,  are  regular  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  receiving  salaries  equivalent  to 
those  paid  the  other  members.  Courses  are  generally  .so  arranged 
that  students  in  the  rural  department  are  enabled  to  spend  full  time 
at  their  schools  during  the  observation  and  practice  period. 

The  enrollment  of  rural  teachers  has  been  no  small  factor  in  the 
remarkable  growth  in  attendance  in  summer  schools  and  extension 
courses.  A few  Stafes  which  have  passed  certification*  laws,  in 
which  higher  qualifications  are  made  effective  gradually,  depend  on 
summer  schools,  especially  those  on  the  (juarter  basis,  as  a means  of 
enabling  teachers  in  service  to  reach  the  advanced  standards.  The 
form  of  in-service  preparation  is  supplemented  in  some  States  by 
reading  and  correspondence  courses  conducted  by  State  departments 
of  education.  Alabama  rei>orts  86  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  doing  prpfessional  study  during  1923-24  ; 40  per  cent  of  these 
receive  State  credit  for  their  work.  Wyoming  reports  50  per  cent 
of  her  teachers  in  summer  school  attendance  last  year ; Arkansas  an 
80  per  cent  increase  in  such  attendance  last  year;  and  Pennsylvania 
a 133  per  cent  increase  in  the  past  three  years. 

J^ormal’ training  courses  of  secondary  grade  or  in  connection  with 
secondary  schools  are  maintaineiT  in  23 •States.  Three  States—: 
Maryland,  Nevada,  and  Virginia— have  recently  discontinued  the 
■plaUf  Oregon  expects  to  discontinue  it  after  this  year.  Two  olher* 
States  report  the  expectation  of  eliminating  teacher- training  work 
in  high  schools  at  an  early  date.  Another  reports  that  such  second- 
ary courses  are  not  receiving  encouragement  in  that  State  becau^ 
the  State  normal  schools  are  rapidly  taking  over  the  task  of  supply- 
ing j^e  demand  for  prepared  teachers.  J'Sve  States — MichigaOt 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Vermont — maintain  the  work 
a pokgraduate  basis;  that  is,  high-school  graduation  is  required  for 
entrance  to  the  (Sturae.  Another  State,  North  Carolina,  plans  to  place 
the  worlhon  a postgraduate  basis  beginning  in  1625.  AccOtding 
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Minnesota’s  experience,  the  raising  of  entrance  reqoiremente-  for 
these  courses  lias  increased  instead  of  depleted  the  enrollment.  The 
numlier  of  liigh  schools  giving  teacher-trainipg  work  has  increased 
in  two  States,  Michigan  and  Wyoming. 

Only  a few  new  normal  schools  have  been  reposed  to  the  bureau 
as  established  during  the  biennial  period.  A nundber  have  been  en- 
larged. During  1923,  State  normal  schools  were  opened  at  Glass- 
boro,  Newark,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  at  Morehead  and  Murray, 
Ky.  State  normal  schools  have  been  voted  but  not  as  yet  opened  for 
students  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  Kingsville,  Tex.,  and  Centralia,  Wash. 
Mississippi  expects  to  establish  another  State  normal  school  at  an 
early  date.  Colorado  provided  for  the  cstablishpient  of  the  Adams 
State  normal  school  to  devote  itself  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of 
rural  teachers,  but  made  no  appropriation  for  its  maintenance. 

Progress  in  providing  proper  facilities  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers  and  in  securing  and  holding  adeqtiately  prepared  teachers 
in  one-teacher  schools  has  not  been  adequate  nor  country*  wide  in 
extent.  In  a number  of  States  the  teacher  staff  is  far  below  the 
approved  standard.  There  is  still  a decided  shortage*  of  teachers 
in  service  and  an -insufficient  numl>er  to  fill  annual  repfaceraents  if 
the  standard  is  set,  as  it  should  be,  at  graduation  from  a standard 
normal  school.  Even  fixing  the  standard  at  one  year  beyond  high- 
school  graduation,  report?  from  various  States  indicate  a decided 
shortage.  Encouragement  is  gained  from  the  fact  that  a number  of 
States  have  made  such  marked  ad\’unoe  that  the  practical  possibility 
of  others  to  mchieve  a prepared  tiSaching  staff  is  beyond  the  stage  of 
argument.  Encouragement  is  gained  also  from  the  improvement  in 
certification  laws  and  in  staffs  of  teachers  in  service  from  a number 
of  States.  Michigan,  for  example,  reports  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
rural  teachers,  in  1924,  had  completed  one  yeac  of  professional 
preparation  beyond  high-school  graduation.  Connecticut  reports 
that  68  j)er  cent  of  the  beginning  teaoMers  in  one- room  schools  last 
year  were  normal-school  graduates,  although  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  one-teacher  school  staff  had  equal  training.  Considerably 
more  tlian  half  (67  p>er  cent)  of  the  305^graduates  of  the  Maryland 
State  normal  schools  entered  one  and  two  teacher  rural  schools  last 
year.  Louisiana  reports  67  per  cent  pf  all  the  teachers  as  normal 
ajiool  or  college  graduates.  With  the  exception  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana  is  abnost  wholly  a rural-school  State. 

SALARIES  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS 

i . { 

Coordinate  with  the  problem’  of  securing  rural  teachers  with  ade- 
quate academic  and  professional  attainments  is  that  of  obtaining 
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coiLisi^kirate  salaries.  Unless  salaries  justify  the  expense  in  time 
and  money  of  pursuing  professional  courses,  rural  teachers  will  not 
qualify  on  the  some  basis  as  those  of  urban  schools.  That  many 
States  recognize  this  is  proved  by  the  present  tendency  to  ^x)rapany 
laws  demanding  increased  V^uirements  for  certificates  with  a 
minimum  salary  scale  varying  according  to  experience  and  training. 
Those  States  in  which  the  greatest  diflBaulty  is  encountered  in  pro- 
moting higher  standards  on  a State-wide  scale  are  generally  those 
in  which  salaries  are  low  and  the  State  unwilling  or  unable  to  pro- 
vide increases  from  State  funds  or  to  force  them  from  Jocal  sources. 
Thus  the  desire  to  increase  qualifications  must  wait  on  the  ability  of 
local  communities  to  raise  moticy  through  local  taxation  to  provide 
additional  income.  Adequate  financing  is  now  the  basic  considera- 
tion in  rural-school  improvement.  Sentiment  is'  ripe  for  efficient 
schools,  even  for  drastic  changes  in  administrative  organization  if 
necessary.  The  money  to  finance  efficient  programs  must  still  be 
found  in ‘many  States. 

During  19211-24  the  Bureau  of  Etlucation  continued  the  policy  be- 
gun in  1922  of  making  annual  studies  of  salaries  of  rural  teachers. 
The  number  of  county  superintendents  reporting  and  correspond- 
ingly the  number  of  teachers  whose  salaries  are  re|»rted  im  i east 
each  year.  The  information  collected  indicates  that  school  officials 
are  retaining  the  ground  gained  in  salaries  during  the  war  and  post- 
war years  but  are  not  gaining  substantially  in  securing  increases  in 
their  salary  scales.  As  would  be  expected,  the  greatest  gain  in 
amount  has  been  made  in  consolidated  schools,  though  one-teacher 
schools  have  profited  by  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  larger  proportionate  salaries.  The  following  table  shows 
the  salary  tendehey  in  each  of  the  five  classes  of  schools  indicated 
from  1922  to  1924  in  all  the  States : 


TikBix  1.— Salary  tendcncien  in  rural  gchooli, 
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For  1928  and  1924  reports  were  made  as  in  1922,  but  the  returns  ■ 
were  tabulated  differently  in  order  to  arrive  at  approximate  sveragflfc*f*i 
The  results  for  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  , 
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Table  2. — Approximate  a^fferage  $alarics  in  192S  and  192^ 
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Table  2 shows  a fair  increase  in  the  average  teachers’  salaries 
n‘iK)rted  in  1924  over  1923.  It  shows  also  slight  increases  in  the 
average  annual  s^ilaries  teachers  in  the  one  ami  two  teacher 
schools,  a decline  in  salaries  in  24  States  which  was  great  enough  to‘ 

' amount  to  an  average  los.<^  of  $23  in  the  annual  salary  of  the  13,850 
teachers  rejx)rted  in  the  three  or  more  teacher  schools.  It  shows  also 
an  increase  of  $53  in  the  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  consolidated 
schools  reporting,  and  a very.slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  village  and  town  schools  not  consolidated.  The  number  of  States 
showing  decreases  in  salaries  is  indicated  in  the  table.  For  the 
rural  teaching  group  as  a whole  there  is  an  increase  of  $24  in  the 
average  annual  salary  paid  in  1924  over  that  paid  in  1923.  Compari- 
son of  the  increases  shown  in  Table  2,  with  increases  in  salaries  of  . 
teachers  in  cities  in  five  population  groups  as  reported  to  the  bureau, 
can  be  made  by  comparing  Tables  2 and  3. 

j 

Table  3. — 8alarieg  of  iearhera  i»  citica  tcith  a population  of  2,500  to  100,000 
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SUPERVISION— A CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  EQUALIZING  FACTOR  IN 

RURAL  EDUCATION  • ’ ' 


Progress  in  su^rvision  during  the  l^i^nnium  has  been  <V)hcemed 
’more  'with  intensive  worl^  toward  a higher  quality  of  service  than  an 
inci^ease  in  the  number  of  supervisors  or  extent  of  the  territory  over 
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wJKich  Rupervieion  is  furnished,  althoufrh  substantial  improvements 

have  been  made  in  both  thes^  aspects  also. 

■ 

4 

, HUPERVI.STON  IN  COUNTT  UNIT  .STATES 

I . * i 

Amonp  the  States  which  have  done  notable  work  in  improving 
the  quality.of  supervisory  service  uniler  the  direction  of  their  jespec- 
tive  State  departments  of  education  durinf?  the  bienniuri^re  Mary- 
land and  Alabama.  Both  are  or^anized  with  the  county  as  the 
administrative  school  unit,  and  botli  include  in  their  State  depart- 
ment staffs  professionally  prepared  rural  supervisors,  two  of  the 
desiderata  for  success  in  rural  supervision.  A brief  description  of 
the  work  in  these  States  is  pre.sented  as  representative  of  the  activ- 
ities in  several  other  progressive  States  similarly  organized. 

The  plan  foUoxred  in  ^Aarylarui. — Tlie  last  biennial  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  noted  the  passage  of  a law  in  Maryland 
in  1022  providing  for  .state-wide  rural  supervision.  This  law  be- 
came operative  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  past  two  years  have  seen 
its  accomplishment.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law  supervisory  of- 
Bcers  wci-e  provided  accxirding  to  the  number  of  teachers,  two-thirds 
of  the  salaries  to  be  paid  from  State  fimds.  Ceitain  standards  of 
educational  qualifications  for  supervisory  oflicers  were  set  up;  and 
two  types  of  supervisors,  namely,  supervising  teachers  and  helping 
teachers,  the  latter  more  or  less  under  tiie  direction  of  the  former, 
were  pi-ovided.  From  the  former,  minimum  academic  and  professional 
qualifications  equal  to  college  graduation,  with  special  training  for 
instructional  supervision  and  four  years  of  e.xperiencc  in  elementary 
scliool  work,  are  required. 

For  the  first  time,  in  there  was  at  least  one  supervisor 

or  helping  teacher  in  every  county  in  Maryland.  One  county  had 
six  supervisory  offic’ers  at  the  close  of  the  biennial  period.  Some 
counties  have  not,  yet  secured  the  full  (piota  as  provided  by  I^f, 
. namely,  40  teachers  per  supervisor,  either  bt^cnu.se  qualified  jicrsons 
\ %^ere  not  available  or  patrons  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  value 
\ of  supervision.  It  was  thendore  deemed  wi.ser  to  enforce  the  law 
\ jj^radually  until  both  these  essentials  arc  attained.  In  1!>20  the  ‘23 
\counties  of  the  State  employed  39  supervi.sors  and  helping  teachert. 
^ 1924  the  number  had  increased  to  44*  lowering  the  number  of 
t^ch^rs  per  supervisor  to  an  average  of  .50  .and  ap^iroaching  some- 
what nearer  the  goal  of  40,  the  standard  fixed  in  the  law. 

Maryland  has  7 counties  with  fewer  than  80  teachers,  in  each 
of  which  one  assistant^in  addition  to  the  county  sui>crinteudent  if 
now  employed;  7 counties  having  from  80  to  1^9  teachers  in  wliicb, 
under  the  terms  of  the  law,  2 assistants  should  be  employed ; 4 witll 
120  to  18f),  in  each  of  which  3 supervisory  assistants  are  allowed;  1 
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with  186  to  235,  with  4 fnipervisory  assistants;  2 with  236  to  286, 
with  5 su])ervisory  assistants ; and  2 with  286  to  335  teachers,  with 
6 supervisory  assistants;  a total  of  5«  Fuipervrsors  if  the  quota  were 
filled.  The  present  number,  44,  is  16  short  of  that  provided  by  law. 

The  staff  of  the  State  department  as  a whole,  including  its  re- 
searrh  service,  and  through  members  especially  assigned  to  rural 
school  supervision,  has  largely  devoted  its  efforts  during  the  past 
two  years  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  supervisors 
in  service.  Standard  tests  in  the  elementary  .subjects,  notably  read- 
ing and  spelling,  have  been  given  throughout  the  State.  :^iilts 
have  Iwn  tabulated,  studied,  and  interpreted  by  specialist-s  iff  this 
fiehl,  and  remedial  work  has  been  carried  on,  all  under  the  general 
siij)ervision  of  the  State  department  staff  working  through  the 
county  superj^nteiidents,  supervisors,  lielping  teachers,  and  teachers. 
From  Angu-st,  1022,  to  March,  1024,  eight  pamphlets  or  bulletins 
were  i.s.sued  from  the  State  department  designed  to  improve  the 
quality'  of  in.struction  given  and  to  stimulate  achievement  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  elimination  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  retardation  and  overagene.ss  in  rural  schools.  Very 
complete  .studies  of  age-grade  and  pupil  progre.ss  have  been  made 
throughout  the  rural  .schools  of  the  State. 

Where  the  emphmh  Is  placed  in  Alabama.. — Maryland  provides 
for  and  finances  u plan  of  .sujwrvising  rural  schools  which  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  coGntie.s.  Alabama  providers  for  a voluntary  plan 
financed  by  the  counties  themselves.  Approximately  half  the  coun- 
ties employ  instructional  supervisors.  Supervision,  thei“efore,  be- 
come.s  a matter  of  finding  a sufficient  number  of  trained  peof^e  to 
^ the  necessary  positions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a method  of  financ- 
ing the  program,  on  tne  other.  Apparently  further  progress  in  Ala- 
bama waits  on  securi^  more  adequate  financial  resources.  Recent 
information  indicates  that  there  are  6.5  supervisors  (39  white  and  20 
colored)  in  32  counties  at  the  close  of  1924,  and  a total  of  13  members 
of  the  State  de^iartment  staff  engaged  all  or  part  time  in  the  super- 
vision of  rural’ schools. 

The  supervisory  personnel  has  improved  in  training  and  through 
length  of  service  by  the  setting  up  of  higher  standards  of  req'iiire- 
raents  for  the  county  supervisors  eniployed.  The  minimum  qualifica- 
tions are  now  set  at  three  years’  teaching  experience,  graduation  from 
I standard  normal  school,  and,  in  addition,  a year  of  {irofessional 
training.  This  means  the  addition  of  one  year  of  training  to  the 
oinimum  requirements  exacted  in  1922.  The  number  of  sup^Visors 
holding  bachelors’  or  masters’  degrees,  has  increased  during  the 
^niura  becatise  of  these  higher  standards.  The  qualifications  of 
hiicbers  in  the  superyised  counties  hate  also  IniproTed  in  a wiTh»wj 
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degree  during  the  biennium  'und*  tlie  induence  of  supervision 
At  the  close  of  the  biennial  period  192^24,  81  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers in  supervised  counties  held  second  or  higher  grade  certiScates  and 
19  per  cent  third-grade  certihcates.  For  the  State  as  a whole  12.2 
per  cent  of  roral  teachers  held  professional  (highest  grade)  certifi- 
cates, compared  with  15  per  c«nt  holding  them  in  the  supervised 


The  Missonn  p/un,— The  1923  session  of  the  Missouri  Legislature 
made  an  appropriation  for  rural  education  which  enabled  the  State 
superintendent  to  provide  a type  of  supervision  for  rural  w'hcwils 
somewhat  <liife’rent  from  that  in  any  of  the  other  States.  :Missouri 
now  has  six  rural  supervisors,  one  in  the  State  department  and' 
one  in  each  of  five  teachers-college  districts.  The  ^per visors  use  the 
teachers  college  as  a center  from  which  they  work  among  the  county  . 
superintendents  in  the  district.  During  the  year  these  supervisors 
'spend  a large  part  of  their  time  in  holding  demonstration  meetings 
for  the  teachers  under  the  general  direction  of  the  county  .superin- 
tendent. This  officer  divides  his  county  into  five  districts.  All  of  the 
schools  in  each  district,  except  the  one  in  which  the  demonstration 
meeting  is  held,  are  dismissed,  fhe  teachers  of  the  dismissed  schools 
coming  to  the  center  point.  The  program  consi.sts  of  from  six  to 
eight  lessons  of  the  usual  period  leugtli  in  rural  schools.  Tlic  dem- 
onstration is  followed  by  a conference  in  which  the  aim  of  the  lessons, 
the  manner  of  f)re.sentation,  and  the  results  are  discussed.  Instructors 
and  profes.sors  from  the  staffs  of  tlie  State  teachers  colleges  have 
us.sisted  the  supervisors  in  demonstration  meetinpand  by  other  means 
of  cooperation.  During  the  year  in  some  counties  as  many  as  99  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  and  a large  percentage  of  the  school  directors 
have  been  reached  through  these  meetings. 

Pl/ins  for  mpervisioii in  Idaho— By  mutual  arrangement  tlie  State 
department  of  education  and  the  two  normal  schools  of  the  SUte 
inaugurated  a system  rural  supervision,  with  two  supervisors  in 
the  field,  throughout  most  of  the  school  year,  each  normal  school 
furnishing  one  supervisor.  The  supervisors  cooperate  with  th« 
county  superintendents  of  the  various  counties.  Teachers  are  brought 
together  in  small  groups  and  given  opportunity  /or  observing  dem- 
onstration les.sons  given  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor, 
(leneral  discussion  of  problems  follows.  One  whole  day  and  an 
evening  session  are  devoted  to  each  meeting. 

Indiana  conducts  an  experi-ment  in  mpertmion.—kx\  expi^riment 
in  rural  supervision  of  unusual  significance  has  been  under  way  dp 
ing  the  past  two  years  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  St^ 
Bupwintpdent  in  Indiana.  The  experiment  U|finanoed  by  the  Gp 
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eral  Education  Board  and  directed  by  the  director  of  the  school  of 
ediK'ation  of  Indiana  University.  Two  counties  were  chosen  for 
demonstration  work  in  supervision.  Two  other  counties,  with  simi- 
lar school  conditions  and  taxable  wealth,  were  selected  as  check 
counties.  Tests  selected  from  the  Stanford  achievement  test  were 
pivjn  to  all  pupils  in  prrades  3 to  8 in  all  four  counties,  affecting 
2.771  children  in  the  demonstration  counties  and  2,G85  in  the  “con- 
trol ” or  check  counties.  They  apparently  established  the  fact  that 
the  school  attainments  of  the  pupils  of  the  two  demonstration  countie.s 
and  those  of  the  check  counties  were  ^proximately  the  same  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  The  training  of  the  teachers,  type  and 
equipment  of  buildings,  and  other  governing  factors  were  also  com- 
parnbk;.  Two  supervisors  were  chosen  for  each  of  the  demonstration 
counties,  and  in  the  check  counties  only  such  supervision  as  the 
^oiinty  superintendent  had  time  for®wa.s  given.  At  the  end  of  a 
year’s  work  tasts  were  again  given  in  the  four  counties.  The  second 
tests  showed  that  children  in  the  demonstration  counties  had  pro- 
gressed in  school  work  at  a rate  14  per  cent  Jiigher  than  in  the 
^ unsuper\-ised  counties.  The  experiment  is  to  continue  through  the 
school  year  1924—25  under  the  same  general  plan. 

}firh}gnn  begins  coun4y  vwpcnuVion. -During  the  biennial  period 
four  counties  in  Michigan  have  established  supervision  under  county 
direction  through  one  or  more. of  the  following;  Assistant  superin- 
tendants.  supmusors,  and  helping  teachers..  Besides  supervision  in 
these  countiesfa  group  of  30  or  more  one-room  schools  in  the  vicinity 
of  ypsilanti  are  supervised  as  an  established  part  of  the  training  of 
rural  teachers  and  supervisors  at  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  rural  department  of 
the  college.  Tests  are  made  under  controlled  conditions  designed  to 
measure  the  results  of  supervision  on  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
the  progress  of  pupils. 

County  foiperviMon  established  in  Cnlifomia. — California  in  1922 
provided  an  appropriation  from  State  funds  for  the  payment  of  rural 
supervisors  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  vogue  for  the  distribution 
of  Stflte  money  for  teachers’  salaries.  A minimum  attendance 
unit  of  300  pupils  is  required  l>efore  a supervisor  can  be  employed. 
Under  the  provisions  of  (his  law,  55  of  the  58  counties  in  California 
now  employ  rural  supehvisors,  the  number  depending  upon  school 
attendance.  In  one  county  six  are  employed.  Both  general  super- 
visors and  special  supervisors  in  music  and  art  ar^  employed. 
There  is  no  state-wide  plan  of  organization  of  the  supervisory  staff 
within  the  counties.  General  supervisors,  special  supervisors,  and 
regional  or  sectional  supervisors  are  employed,  thU  plan  varying 
emong  counties. 
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County  school  pTogrctvis  in  Kentucky. — Durinft  the  pafA  two^ean 
State  supervisors  of  rural  schooLs  have  assisteU  county  ^ii)erintend- 
ents  and  boards  of  education  in  formulating  a county-wide  progres- 
sive program.  Twelve  counties  have  l>een  studied  and  county  school 
programs  initiated.  These  program.s  have  been  orgiinizo<l  undei-  the 
leadership  of  county  su|>erinten dents  and  provide  for  pre.sent  and 
future  needs  of  the  sch(X)ls. 

Firuinrial  conditiowi  foice  ixtrenchment. — Xew  IIainj)shire  and 
Delaware  are  the  only  two  States  which  repoit  reduction  in  super- 
visory' forces  during  the  biennial  period.  In  Delaware  a leduction  of 
the  appro[jiriation  for  the  maintenance.. of  schools  rwjuired  a cuitail- 
inent  of  the  supervisory  force.  The  smaller  rural  grade  schools, 
formerly  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  rural  su|)cr\  isors,  were 
therefore  placed  under  the  supervision  of  (heir  respective  principal?, 
the  rural  supervi.sors  confining  them.sclves  laigely  to  one  and  two 
teacher  schools  and  advisf>ry  dutie.s  with  the  principals- in  the  larger 
schools.  In  New  Hampshire  similar  rcduction.s  in  tlie  State  appro- 
priations resulted  in  reducing  the  staff  by  two  members. 

Reports  from  other  >s7o.A  /f.— During  ( lie  biennial  period  New  York 
established  a division  of  rural  educiition  in  the  State  depaitment. 
The  amount  paid  district  superintendents  from  State  funds  toward 
their  salaries  was  increa.sod  from  to  $2,400.  thereby  raising  the 

average  salary  of  district  sujH'rintemlonts  in  the  State  to  !jv4.2.)0.  The 
ma.ximinn  salary  is  $7,0tX).  This  amount  is  received  by  district  su|)cr-, 
intendents  in  two  counties.  Each  superintendent  also  receives  $600 
from  the  State  for  traveling  cxi>enaes. 

Additions  to  the  State  rural  supervi.sory  staffs  are  reiK>rted  from 
California,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  \ irginia.  Ad- 
ditional counties  brought  under  sujHU’vision  during  the  perio«l  are 
reported  from  California,  Elorida.  Maryland,  Micliigan,  Arkansas, 
, Washington,  Pcnn.sylvania,  and  Tennes.see.  In  all,  approximately 
200  supervisors  in  addition  to*  those  reported  in  1022  are  reimrte*!  to 
the  Ihireau  of  Education.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,200 
nu"ai  supervisors  in  the  United  States. 


HURAL  SUPERVISION  AND  STATE  EDUCATION  DEC.VRTMENTS 

In^servke  trainin-g  for  superintemlcnts. — A number  of  States  ifi 
which  assistant  supervisors  to  the  c-ounty  Hujjer intendents  are  not  ye* 
furnished  find  in  State  and  regional  conferences  of  rural  superm- 
tendenta  an  oppoi^llnity  to  carry  on  an  intensive  type  of  in-servi(* 
training  in  instructional  supervision.  Provision  for  teacher  training 
in  service  is  an  acknowledged  administrative  necessity.  A'  sirailtf 
arrangement  for  superintendents  and  srii>er visors  is  proving  i>articii- 
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larly  valuable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 
probable  that. some  time  will  pass  before  any  considerable  proportion 
of  rural  superintendents  will  be  adequately  trained  for  supervision 
through  graduate  courses  in  higher  institutiona 

In  recognition  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the 
conferences  of  rural  suj)crintendents  have  been  undergoing  a grad- 
ual change  in  recent  years.  Those  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  time  was 
devoted  to  inspirational  and  informational  addresses  and  general  dis- 
cussions are  gradually  being  sui)crseded  by  conferences  of  one  or 
two  weeks’  duration  and  what  may  be  termed  short  courses  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instructional  su[)ervision.  Instructors 
who  have  special  training  for,  and  experience  in,  school  su^jervision 
are  brought  into  these  conferences  from  without  as  well  as  from 
within  the  iState.  The  courses  resemble  in  quality  and  professional 
standards  those  given  in  summer  ses.sions  in  normal  schools  and  other 
higher  institutions.  Paralleling  the  change  in  type  of  work  given, 
sessions  are  extended  over  a longer  period.  Montana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Minnesota  are  among  those  States  which  make  special  mention  of  im- 
proved standards  of  county  suj>erintendents’  conferences  for  th®  bi- 
ennium. Twenty-two  lState.s  report  some  form  of  county  suj>erin- 
tendents’  conferences,  / 

CENTRALIZING  TENDENCIES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANI?A- 
TION  FOR  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY 

i 

Recognition  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  small  administrative  units 
to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  educational^leals  and  a growing 
desire  for  efficieJicy  and  economy  in  school  administration  are  gov- 
erning factors  underlying  the  movement  for  greater  pooling  of 
effort  in  educational  supi)t>rt  and  school  administration. 

C'entralizing  movements  affecting  local  school  units  conspicuous 
during  the  biennium  are: 

(1)  The  movement  to  provide  on  a State-wide  scale  and  through 
le^slative  action,  for  an  administrative  unit  large  enough  to  afford 
more  nearly  adequate  6iip|K>rt  and  a complete  educational  unit  of 
elementary  and  secondary  facilities  with  professional  management, 
supervision,  and  teaching  staff.  The  county  as  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion is  now  established  in  Varying  degrees  of  centralization  in  22 
Statea  The  movement  is  both  (a)  4o  strengthen  it  by  increasing 
powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  and  superintendent  in  those 
States  where  such  strengthening  would  add  to  efficiency;  and  (6)  to 
establish  the  county  unit  in  several  State.s  now'  organized  on  the 
district  or  township  plan.  Kentucky  and  Virginia  are  two  States 
which  have  taken  definite  steps  during  the  biennium  to  strengthen 
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the  county  orpanization  in  vopuc,  Kentucky^iy  chnnprinp  the  manner 
J^of  election  and  Icn^rthenin^  tlie  term  of  memlxTs  of  the  county 
Imarcl  of  education,  ami  Virpinia  by  stiinulatinp  county  hoards  of 
cducati<Jfi  to  exercise  more  authority  and  participate  more  fully  in 
the  nianagenient  of  schools  within  their  county. 

In  at  least  10  States  adoption  of  the  county  unit  plan  has  been  ad- 
vocated extensively,  fostered  by  education  officials  generally,  State 
school  officials,  State  education  orpanizations  or  others.  Among 
them  are  Afissouri,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Minne- 
sota, Ciklahonm,  Washington,  and  Tndiann.  In  some  States  drives  or 
campaipns  desifrned  ‘‘to  inform  the  people”  ha.vc  l>een  conducted 
on  a State- wide  scale,  (c)  Some  consideration  has  been  pven  also 
to  another  plan  not  yet  tested  in  any  State  but  advoi’ated  in  New 
York  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is  p;enerally  known  a.s  the  com- 
muhitv  unit  plan.  Proposed  lefrif^lation  for  Kansas  involved  a type 
^of  community  unit.  None  of  the  States  that  advocated  the  adoption 
^of  either  county  or  community  plan  were  .successful  in  securing  the 
legislation  soiipht. 

(2)  The  movement  fo|k voluntary  centralization  on  the  part  of 
small  local  units  generallPknown  as  consolidation. 

• lENDENCIKS  I.N  SCIKKJl,  CONSULI DATION 8 

Reports  coming  into  the  bureau  of  Education  for  102:i-24  con- 
cerninp  general  propress  in  the  direction  of  bringinp  small  schools 
together  to  form  larger  ones  indicate  that  the  emphasis  has  veered 
from  numbers  to  the  more  fundamental  consideration  of  efficieney. 
Intelligent  direction  is  replacing  promotion.  ‘ Consolidation  in  and 
of  itself  is  not  a panacea  for  the  ills  of  rural  education.  Its  yrtiie 
is  potential.  Transferring  from  the  one-teacher  to  the  consolidated 
school  the  same  short  term,  unqualified’  teachers,  lack  of  professional 
management,  equipment,  and  the  like,  changing  only  the  size  of 
building  and  number  of  children  to  lie  educated  under  one  roof,  has 
little  to  recommend  it  from  an  educationaj  standpoint.  Consolida- 
' tion  has  possibilities  and  oilers  opportunities — is  a means-to  an  end. 
Full  development  of  possibilities  and  fidl  realization  of  opportuni- 
ties afforded  must  be  sought  in  order  to  insure  the  suc<’ess  of  the 
plan.  Among  the  tendencies  noticeable  in  the  direction  of  increased  ^ 
efficiency,  tb(B  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

(a)  Scienttfic  study  of  special  jwo&7c^.--The  growing  practice 
of  employing  administrators  and  teaches  with  professional  prepa- 
ration including  graduate  study  is  responsible  for  increased  em- 
phasis pn  the  necessity  for  scientific/  study  of  the  organization,  , 
curricnluni,  and  practice  adapted  to  the  needs  of  consolidated  schools 
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Several  consolidated  schools  have  been  established  or  their  direc- 
tion assumed  by  teacher-preparing  insti4iutions  in  cooperation  with 
the  regular  officials  in  charge.  It  is  purposed  to  use  these  schools 
for  observation  and  practice  work  primarily  but  also  for  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration. 

(b)  Larr/er  of  conaolidaii&ru—lAo\xTii\\xg  costs  of  education, 
especially  of  secondary  education,  have  hastened  a tendency  toward 
consolidation  on  a larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  considered 
desirable.  Iinprovcnients  in  roads,  in  motor  vehicles,  and  in  trans- 
portation generally  have  promoted  this  tendency. 

(r)  Consideration  of  future  development. — There  is  a growing 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  considering  future  development  when 
centralization  pl^ns  are  projected.  Intelligent  planning  in  advance 
over  H larger  extent  of  territory  and  considering  the  education  of 
larger  numbers  of  children  will,  it  is  believed,  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  each  consolidation  unit  in  such  a way  that  it  will  fit  into 
and  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  larger  plan.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  to  avoid  mistake.s,  common  in  some  sections,  of  lea^ng 
strips  of  territory  or  even  whole  di.stricts  so  isolated  that  adT^n-  ‘ 
tageous  centralization  in  the  future  is  impossible.  Tliere  is  a notice- 
able tendency  to  postixme  the  first  steps  toward  consolidation  until 
surveys  county- wide,  or  even. larger  in  extent,  can  be  made. 

((/)  Improving  the  smetU  sehooh. — The  tendency  is  increasing  to 
improve  one-teacher  schools  where  consolidation  is  impossible.  There  ^ 
is  no  incompatibility  between  promoting  at  the  same  time  the 
efficiency  of  the  two  most  prevalent  types  of  rural  schools,  namely, 
onw^teacher  and  consolidated.  Small  schools,  not  only  the  one- 
teacher  type  but  the  two  and  three  teacher  types,  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  decrease  in  number  and  in  the  percentage  of  total  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled.  There  is  little  probability,  however,  that 
such  schools  will  be  entirely  eliminated  in  the  near  future.  Thou- 
sands of  rural  children  must  depend  on  the  small  schools  for  all 
the  education  they  will  receive.  . We  are  therefore  obligated  to  con- 
tinue every  possible  effort  to  improve  them  as  well  as  the  larger  ones. 

Amoxmt  and  extent  of  school  consolidqtuyn, — The  moven^pt  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  school  units,  buildings,  and  groups  of  children, 
»nd  to  improve  thereby  the  quality  of  instruction  of  rural  children 
is  not  confined  to  any  State  or  section.  Some  consedidated  schools 
and  .some  pne-teacher  schools  are  found  in  all  States.  Thealargest 
numbers  pf  one-teacher  schools,  apparently,  are  in  those  States  which 
center  arotmd  the  region  of  the  Great  I.iakes.  In  eaoli  olthe  follow- 
ing States  there  tare  more  than  6,000  one-teacher  schools:  Wiscolisin, 
Illinois,  Mio^gapy  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New^  York;  Minnqbott, 
Iowa,  Nebrajaka,  Kansas,  and  Missouri;  Kentucky,  and  West  Vir- 
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fiol’Klated  school  buildings.  There  are  States  in  which  relatively  few 
consolidated  .schools  have  been  establi.shed,  but  these  few  are  large 
schools,  adequately  supported  and  equipped,  and  with  professionally 
prepared  and  well-paid  staffs.  * On  the  other  hand,  a large  number 
of  small  one  and  two  teacher  schools,  in  which  terms  al'e  short, 
teachers  neither  well  qualified  nor  well  paid,  and  equipment  meager, 
are  I'eported  as  Bonsolulations.  T]ae  data  as  to  number  of  schools  are 
believed  to  be  of  interest,  but  it  is  ndt  the  purpose  of  the  statement  to 
Bet  ii)>  niiriibors  as  tlie  sole  measure  of  progress  in  consolidation. 

Recent  studies  concerning  the  location  of  con.solidated  schools  as 
belww'n  open  country  and  villagc-s  indicate  that  more  schools  are 
situated  in,  villages  than  in-  the  open  country, ‘although  there  is  no- 
evidence  to  show  that  eitlier  is  the  more  favorable  eAcej)t  fjdni  tlu* 
point  of  view  of  local  considerations.  ^ 

lncrea.se  in  numbers  of  consolidated  schools  has  not  been  so  great 
(Inringlhe  jM’esent  biennium  as  during  tlie  preceding  one.  Progress.- 
however,  1ms  probably  been  more  substantial.  Tlve  size  of  the  s<diools 
organized,  the  general  improvement  in  facilities,  the  fact  that  larger 
j^nit.s  mean  better  support,  and  the  increa.sed  tendency  to  ])laco 
consolidated  schools  or  systems  under  trained  professional  manage- 
ment l^ave  all  tended  toward  improving  the  quality  of  school  con- 
.solidations  formed. 

OhHtncIcH  to  overciwuK — Recent  reporLs  from  a number  of  jar- 
sons  who  art  promoting  school  c'onsolidatioh  indicate  that  natural 
obstacles,  such  as  contour  and  toj)ograj)hy,  hitherto  considered  as 
the  mo.st  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  consolida- 
tion, are  of  less  importance  thjpn  they  seemed  in  the  early  history 
of  tlie  movemcHI.  There  is  a fairly  general  agreement  among  these 
workers  that  the  attitude  of  the  people  concerned  toward  education 
and  toward  modern  ideas;  the  type  of  organization  under' which 
the  .schools  are  administered;  and  the  ability  of  communities  to  se-- 
cure  from  local,  State,  and  coimty  funds  the  money  required  tof  prop- 
erly finance  efticient  scha^  are  the  real  governing  factors.  In  some 
actions,  the  traditional  TOnservatism  of  farm  people  renders  them 
unfavorablje  to  radical  changes  and  probable  increases  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  schools.'  Certain-farm  organizations  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  consolidation  movement.  In  other  sections  the 
people  are  converted  to  the  idea  but  are  unat)h»-  to  finance  larger 
and  better  schools  until  a new  and  better  system  of  school  supj)ort 
18  deveiojoed  for  State,  coimty,  and  district  In  those  States  in  which 
the  administrative  unit  is  the  district  or  township,  the  crossing  of 
established  boundary  lines  creates  difficulties.  In  several  of  Ihese 
States  laws  requiring  a favorable  majority  vote  in  each  of  the  con- 
tributing units  before  a consolidation  can  be  effected  make  pos- 
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I,  A QUARTER  C^TURY’S  PROGRESS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

A review  of  the  previous  report^  on  medicaF  education,  together 
witlij  the  statements  presented  herewith,  will  show  that  since  1900  a 
vigorou.s  campaign  has  been  successfully  carried^  for  the  improTe- 
merit  oL-medical  education  in  this  country.  A bnter  u riderstanding  , 
of  the  condi turns  now  exist!  n'g  can  be  obtained  through  a brief  re- 
view of  the  development  of  medical  schools  since  1800.  As*  shown  in 
Chart  1,  since  180t)  the  riuipber  of’  medical  schools  increased*  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  From  4 medical  schools  in  1800  fqr 
6,000,000  people,  in  1860  the  number  had  increased  to  66  for  31,- 
000,000,  During  the  5 years  covered  by  the  Civil  War,  20^  medidll 
schools  cea^d'to  exist  or  were  suspended,  thereby  reducing  the  num- 
ber to  40.  ► Fallowing  the  Civil  War,  however'  the  medical  schools 
multiplied  very  rapidly,  so  that  by  1900  there  were  160  for  76,000,000 
people.  * ■'  . 

Withjjlho  rapid  increase’ in  the  hmnbcrs  of  medical  schools  there 
was  a rarrespondingly  rapid  ihccease  in  the- number  of  medical  atu- 
dents  and  in  tHe  numbers  who  were  graduated  each  year.  Figures 
' in  regard  students  and  graduates  are  available  only  since  1880. 
For  the  lOO  medical  colleges  existing  U>  1880  there  .were  11,826  stu- 
dents, an  average  of  ll^per  college,  ^nd  3,241  graduates,  an  average 
of  ife  for  each  college.  In  1904,  however,  when  ^he  maximum  num- 
ber of  students  and  graduates  had  been  reached,  there  we;»  160  medb 
ad  Solttljges  which  enrolled  28,142  students  and  graduated  5,747. 
^ population  in  1904  .was  approximately  82,000,000'  people. 
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There  was,  therefore,  one  college  for  each  (^ne-half  million  j^pk 
'Altliouph  the  niiinber  of  medical  colleges  has  been  largely  reduced, 
the  average  size  and  capacity  has  been  increased.  In  1904,  tlie  aver- 
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Table  1. — dumber  and  capaoHy  of  medical  schools 


StudenU 

•*  OradaaUis 

Ve*r 

CoUegD* 

Total 

Average 

Xe 

Total 

Averfqro 

per 

coUtffi 

100 

11,.826 

118 

3,241 

33 

IM 

22,171 

114 

5,214 

33 

160 

176 

5,747 

36 

lonft 

• 

162 

25,204 

166 

^364 

33 

85 

It,  990 

152 

2.666 

31 

81 

15,635 

183 

t,St9 

31 

80 

16,860 

212 

3.120 

38 

19M  - - 



78 

HO 

17,728 

18,200. 

234 

227 

3,  .562 
3.874 

45 

50 
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Mthmigh  thp  numl)er  of  mwlleal  colWitcs  hiw  been  nxlufcd.  the  avewfl  sIm  and  cap^y  ha*  been 
inoreasril  The  largret  nunibor  of  luedical  snhoobi  was  162  In  1806;  the  largest  numbers  of  slndentSMa 
^^aios  were  In  (flifurea  In  Ualict).  The  lowest  number  of  m^i ml  colleges  since  1871  was  78  In 
iftM;  iHe  lowest  iiumbor  of  Btudents  wa3  in  IftlW  and  of  madlc&l  graduutea  In  1922. 


INADIXJUATE  OOVEKNMKNTAL  C^NTK0L  OVEfi  MEDICAL  EOrCATlOX 
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In  (his  country  th'e-control  of  inedicHl4ducation  and  practice  was 
left  liv.the  Xational  Constitution  to  the  police  powers  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  a function  whicli,  if  assumed  at  all  by  the  States,  was 
only  to  a limited  and  inadequate  extent.  In  only  a few  States  have 
efficient  regulations  been  established  over  the  chartering  of  educa- 
tional institutional;  and  therefore  no  legal  regulations  were  made  in 
regard  to  essential  buildings,  finances,  teachers,  or  equipment  which 
a medical  scliool  should  possess;  and  as  a consequence  the  majority 
of  medical  schools  established  were  of  an  inferior  type. 
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Table  2—Tfle  past  century  and  medical  education  * 

IBlwwinB  for  wrUln  warn  the  number*  of  medlial  conege*,  student*,  6Dd  gradu»t«i‘Air  ptoportlon  to 
^ popu)»tloB) 


Year 


n» 

UlO. 

mo. 

UM. 

IHO. 

not. 

m. 

m. 


* IstlniOU. 


Populattoo 

Medical  coUegca 

Aledical  i^(|^ta  ■ 

tledlcal  graduatoi 

Number 

People 

C& 

Number 

W 

People 

per 

student 

Number 

People 

pw 

pwdaaU 

6,308.483 
7,238.881 
31,443,331 
60,155,783 
7A  884.576 
■ 84,000.000 
I06,7ia6a0 

113,  ooa^ 

4 

6 

65 

100 

un 

100 

.85 

80 

1,337.121 
1,206.647 
483.7a 
501.558. 
474, 8M 
601,260 
1.243,664 
1,413,600 

tL— 



18. 

76 

'.'■‘’‘I'Mie' 

IA3M 

34,681 

2A4M 

' ii.iio 

26,171 

27,143 

13,788 

11,300 

4,341 
3,018 
3.021 
7,  Ml 
0,300 

A 214 
A 747 
A 047 
A 874 

ACTION  BY  A VOI.tJNTABT  AOKNCT 


In  the  absence  of  adequate  legal  control,  tl»  agency  qualified 
recognize  Ure  serious ‘deficiencies  in  n^ieul  education 
nedicaL  profession,  and  at  different  times  prior  to  1900  investigntioni 
ad  reports  in  reg^  to  these  oonditums  w«e  made  by  qwcial  .oom- 
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mittees  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  These  haX  little 
ctfect  other  than  to  aid  in  stimulating  a few  States  to  create  licensing 
lw)ards  and  to  ho"in  some  ro<rulation  of  medical  schools,  The  most 
effective  work  of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health,  duriiifi  the  secretaryshi])  of  John  H.  Rauch,  as  descrilwd  in 
a previous  report.’  For  IT)  years  that  hoard  exerted  tli#  only  jxnver- 
ful  and  nation-wide  influence  toward  improvement  in  medical 
schools  and  in  the  closinjr  of  a score  or  more  of  notorious  dijiloina 
mills  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1892  a change  of  atlminis- 
tration  in  Illinois  hrou<;ht  with  it  a sweepin«r  chaiifre  in  the  j)erson- 
nel  of  that  Iward,  including  its  able  stwretary,  only  <>ni‘  memlKT  of 
the  former  board  remaining.  Xot  only  the  forces  for  improve- 
ment hut  also  the  restrictions  against  institutions  of  low  grade  and 
of  doubtful  character  were  at  once  removed,  and  the  country  relapsed 
into  another  jieriod  in  which  low-grade  medical  s<‘ho»ds  were  un- 
hindered in  their  activity. 

i.k(;ai,  i*oweu  c.  in'Bi.iciTr 

Beginning  in  19(X)  the  statistics  collected  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Americjin  Medical  Association  started  a campaign 
for  improvement,  and  in  1904  the  association  created  a permanent 
council  to  exert  continuous  ami  persistent  efforts  toward  that  end. 
The  work  of  thi.s  council,  with  its  series  of  annual  conferences,  inspec* 
tiorts  and  classifications  of  medical  .schools,  the  securing  of  mergers 
of  two  or  nmre  meilical  schools  in  each  of  many  cities,  and  the  recom- 
mending o*f  higher  entrance  standards — all  of  thi.s  is  now  history. 
In;  1010  the  entry  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
o£  Teaching  into  the  campaign  not  only  obtained  additional  pulv 
licity  to  the  campaign  but  also  attracted  the  attention  of.  philan- 
thropists to  the  financial  needs  of  medical  education.  The  detail* 
of  this  campaign  are  given  in  greater  detail  in  previous  reports.  By 
191()  the  number  of  medical  schools  had  be*n  reduced,  mostly  through 
mergers,  frorr\  ICO  to  95,  the  number  of  students  from  28,142  to 
12,930,  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  5,747  to  2,G56.  By  192ll 
the  number  of  medical  colleges  was  furtli«r  reduced  to  80,  but  dM « 
number  of  students  had  again  increased  to  17,728  and  the  numUl 
of  graduates  to  8,562.  As  a result  of  the  improvements,  howev^ 
74  of  medical  schools  were  in  every  way  greatly  improved  insfP 
tutions,  and,  of  the  students,  98  per  cent  were  enrolled  in 
higher  institution.^,  which  also  turned  out  97  per  cent  of  those  who, 
were  graduated  each  year.  In  brief,  the  colleges  had  been  redu 
to  httif'  former  number,  bat  the  numbers  of  Vell-^mined 
qttiiKfied  aiid  graduates  had  been  tf^iUendmi^  ittU] 
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U is  intei-esting  to  note,  also,  that  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
since  the  lowest  ebb  in  f019  has  betn  increased  by  an  average  of 
S 1,000  j>er  year,  nearly  all  of  w'hich  have  been  trained  in  medical 
schools  which  in  every  way  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Tablk  S.—Kntfvjnoc  jdanJards  <if  tiiediail  firhdiils 


« 

Two  years  of 
college  work 

High  school  or 
less 

Totai 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

s 

Medical  colleges  requlrlnf: 

1V04 

2 

13 

168 

98.  7 

ino 

1»M , 

*4 

92.2 

S 

7.6 

80 

9(0(ients  receiving: 

1904 

lUO 

28 

27,  .402 

07.7 

28,  f43 

1919 

12,  M2 

91.7 

400 

3.8 

12,930 

1924 

Onduates  receiving; 

17.368 

98.0 

370 

2.0 

17,728 

1904 

178 

3 I 

5,.y»9 

oe.0 

.8.747 

1922  

2,341 

92  8 

182 

7.  2 

2,  .429 

1924  . 

3, 468 

97,0 

104 

8.0 

3.  .402 

(IRRATLT  ENLAROED  TEACIIINO  PLANTS 

A marvelous  development  in  the  construction  of  large  medical 
teachinj:  plants  has  occurred  during  the  j>ast  15  years.  Beginning 
vith  the  large  teaching  plants  for  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard, 
th»  wave  of  construction  moved  rapidly  forward  through  both  State 
ind  private  medical  schools  until,  in  192Q,  large  teaching  plants  had 
been  constructed  in  a score  or  more  of  medipal  schools.  Among 
these  are  the  medical  schools  of  the  State  Universities  of  California, 
Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Vir- 
ginia ; and  among  the  private  institutions  were  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Jefferson,  Pennsylvania,  Rush,  Stanford,  Washingtorngand  Tale. 
Jew  but  individual  buildings  were  erected  in  about  a sc^wf  others. 
More  itjcently,  greatly  enlarged  teaching  plants  have  been  con- 
tniated  by  tlie  Universities  of  Colorado,  Illinqia,  Ohio,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.),  ^it.  Louis,  Vanderbilt,  Western  Re^rve,  land  Wisconsin;  and 
others  aro  now  in  course  of  construction,  or  have  been  planned  for 
early  completion,  at  Chicago,  Columbia,  Iowa,  and  Northwestern 
Umversities.  Thf  marvelous  wave^f  improvements  in  the  standards 
of  medical  education,  therefore,  hlius  been  followed  by  an  equally 
narvelous  period  of  construction  of  jnew  and  larger  teaching  plants. 


" ■ HOSPITAta  AS  MLATED  TO  MKDtCAL  EDtTOATION 

^^ong  with  better  buildings,  beUer^  finances,  unprov^  Ubon^ 
IS,  and  more  expert  teacliers,  came  a^  the  ^jeeessity  for 

^oR^ps  with  ^pit^,  whereby  ,the  stiideixta  imto(^.supfrr 
n of  other 

i|^  the  examination  antf  treatment  of  the  sick  in  bpspitais  and  ^ 
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(lifippHSttncs.  At  tli6  bcpinnin^  of  the  ninctcGnth  (*6iitury  there  wer®j 
of  course,  compar&tively  fow  liospi tills;  unci,  as  the  number  of 
mecli<*l  schools  increased,  few  of  them  were  fortunate  onou«:h  to 
have  hospital  connections.  During  the  last  ‘25  years^  however,  the 
numbersdiave  been  greatly  increased.  Tn  101‘2  there  were  iipprosi- 
niatcly' 2,500  liospitals  in  the  United  States,  whereas  in  11>24  the 
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numbei*  had  increase  to  over  7,0^,  * As  the  numbere  have  incre*^: 
better  relations  have  been  established  between  hospital^  and  n.iodl**] 
schools,  80  that  now  every  reputable  medical  school  has  a 
lationship  with  one  or  more  hospitals  and  is  providing  ite  Blud^** 
with  a vAlhable  training  in  tlm  observation  of,  and  assistant*  J 
tha  cakininathm  and  care  of  the  sick.  / ' ,* 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATIOlSr  gj 

HOSPITAL  INTERNE8IIIP8 

During  the  past  three  decades,  attention  of  the  recent  graduate  has 
been"  increasingly  attracted  to  the  great  value  of  spending  an  addi- 
tional year  or  two  ns  an  interne  in  a large  lurspital,  whore  he  has  an 
opiKir  timity  to  apply  his  medical  knowledge  while  still  under  super- 
vision and  before  he  enter's  on  an  independent  practice.  In  1912  there 
were  not  enough  hospitals  using  internes  to  provide  places  for  all 
graduates.  With  the  improvements  in  medical  schools,  and  the  greatly 
iniju'oved  qualifications  of  modern  medical  graduates,  however, 
their  services  bec^ne  of  greater  value  to  the  hospitals  and  the  demand 
for  internes  was  greatly  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  and 
size  <tf  hospitals  wei'e  greatly  linoreased,  which  proviiled  additional 
pliufs.  At  present,  therefore,  Jllie  demand  for  inter  nes  would  exceed 
the  supply,  even  if  the  nirmber-s  graduating  each  year  should  be 
(loiiLdcd.  The  great'value  of  the  hospital  inteVne  training  is  that  the 
graduate  has  an  opportunity  to  secure  exjrerienco  in  the  care  of  sick 
peo||)le  while  lie  is  still  under  observation,  so  that  any  errors  will  be 
rornM'tcd  Without  injrtry  to  the  patients.  Before  these  hospital  in- 
ternesliips  were  available,  the  graduate  had  to  secure  the  experience 
in  his  own  active  practice  without  any  safegirards  in  cases  of  err-dr. 
It  is  gratifying  to  state,  however,  that  the  ill  results  in  the  eftfe  of 
palieuts  were  extremely  few  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  the  opportunity 
for  interne  training.  The  nitmlier  of  hospitalsseeking  internet  isnow 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a requirement  in  al^  States  that  medical 
(rraduates  shmiiH  not  be  licensed  to  practice  tlreir  profession  unless 
they  have  completed  an  intemeship  in  a general  hospital. 

THE  HOSPITAL  AN  IMPORTANT  EUCCATIONAI.  IfACTOR 

An  intemeship  in  a general  hospital  has  now  cometoberecognize^d,‘ 
not  only  as' a rounding-out  process  for  the  training  of  the  general 
practitioner,  but  also  as  the  basis  for  graduate  medical  work  leading 
toa  higher-degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  various  specialities, 
lo other  words,  an  intemeship  in  a general  hospital  now  occupies  an 
important  zone  separating  undergraduate  from  graduate  medical 
rfucation.  As  ho.spitals  are  increasing  in  number,  so  also  are  they 
^nreloping  as  an  important  factor  in  medical  and  public  health 
ducation.  Be.sides  their  value  in  the  education  of  medical  students, 
Mt-^,  and  internes,  they  are  also  places  where  physicians  can  secure 
• higher  degree  of  training  as  a specialist  in  some  clinical  field, 
Bch  as  in  skin  diseases,  surgery,  internal  medicine,  childretiidweases, 
diseases  of  the  eye,  earr,  nose,  and  throat  or  some  other  speciality, 
^y  are  also  importaAt  in  iheir  communities  as  educational  centere, 
M only  for  the  higher  (instruction  Jif  the  physicians  in  the  heigb- 
*i|htood,  but  also  through  their  patients,  nurses,'  and  others,  as  s' 
Qtuie  of  keeping'  th#  ^teopha  of  Community  infonned  in 
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to  matters  r^tatinj;  to  infant  welfare,  public  health,  and  disease 
prevention. 

II.  NBWER  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

As  a result  of  the  j;i-eat  changes  and  improvements  in.  medi- 

cal education,  newer  prohleiut^  have  been  develope<l.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the,  higher  cost  of  medical  education,  an  over- 
crowded medical  curriculum,  an  unusual  ru.sh  into  specialization  by 
recent  graduates,  the  elaborate  eipiipment  reipiired  for  tlig  prac- 
tice of  modern  medicine,  and  the  decreasiHl  number  of  physicians  in 
rural  communities  as  compared  with  the  increasing  proportion  of 
* ]»hysicians  in  the.  cities. 

rnoiiKR  COST  of  mkoicai.  F-urrATio-V 

Prior  to  1000,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  medical  schools  were 
maintained  entirely  on  the  feqs  obtained  from  students,  and  some 
coul(fStill  pay  out  dividends  after  all  cxpen.sos  were  paid.  \s 
jiu'dical  schools  were  developed,  however,  the  costs  were  enormously 
increased.  The  larger  buildings,  with  the  corresiKUulingly  larger 
expenses  for  heat,  light,  an# care;  the  several  essential  and  Wtter 
eqiiiiiped  liihoratorie.s : the 'larger  nOinliers  of  skilled  teacbon;,  many 
of  whom  necessarily  deyoted  their  entire  time  to  teaching;  the 
special  and  highly  technical  apparatus;  the  maintenance  of  .library 
and  mu.seum;  the  more  elaborate  curriculum,  with  the  higher  costa^of 
administration— the  cost  of  all  these  roiiuired  a higher  income  thin 
could  be  obtained  from  stiulent.s'  foes  alone.  To  provide  a trainiflf 
in  accordance  with  tlic  present  wide  knowledge  of  the  causes,  recog- 
nitioi},  treatment,  and  prev^tion  of  diseases,  the  medical  schools 
*must  now  have,  in  addition  to  students’  fees,  incomes  from  ei% 
State  appropriations  or  private  endowment. 

An  investigation  covering  the  ctfllcgc  year  of  1914-15  showed  thit 
the  average  income  of  each  college  was  $68,277,  of  which  $23,1^ 
was  from  students’  fees,  and  the  aveAge  of  expenditures  was  $66,^- 
The  average  A-ost  of  instruction  y>er  stiulent  in  that  year  was 
whereas  he  paid  in  tuition  fees  only  $150.  In  brief,  it  cost 
times  as  much  to  teach  a me<lical  student  as  he  paid  in  tuition 
. For  tlie  session  of  1920-21  an  investigation  showed  that  the  evei  “ 
~ cost  ol  instruction  for  each  student  increased  to  $655,  wherew 
aveiilge  fee  paid  by  each  student  had  increased  to  only  $185.,;, 
average  income  of  each  medve^  school  was  $180,|672,.  inchid^ 
$35,135  from  students’  fees,,  The  ayer^  ejppewli^re  fcy 
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To  offset  those  frreatiy  increased  costs  of  fumishin/x  iiiedicar  educu-. 
tion,  firoat  sums  have  lxH*n  donated  by  the  lar^je  odiu^ational  foiintla- 
lions,  private  ilonors,  and  State  legislatures;  so  that,  where  formerly 
gifts  of  more  than  a few  thousand  dollars  were  very  rare,  in  later 
years  the.  frifts  of  from  many  hundred  thousands  to  a few  rliillions 
becaiiu*  so  frecpient  as  to  be  considered  a n»atter  of  course. 

^ t * 

ariioLAKvHiiirH  and  ix)ax  fcnuk 

The  re<iuireruents  for  admission  to  medical  schools  have  been  in- 
creast!<l  since  191*2,  from  a high-school  education  or  less,  to  two  or 
more  years  of  college  work.  This  increased  time  requirement,  as 
well  as  the  higher  tuition  f^s  in  medical  schools,  has  added  cou- 
aderahly  to  the  time  and  expense  of  obtaining  a medical  education. 
So  farms  the  student  is  able  to  do  so,  it  is  reasonahh*  to  expect  him 
to  pay  at  least  a fair  portion  of  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  him 
■with  tliat  training.  There  alw'uys  has  l>eon,  however,  a considerable 
number  of  students  who  do  pot  have  sufficient*  money ^to  pay  tuition 
fees  and  are  struggling  to  secure  a medical  training.  As  a rule,  , 
dfo,  thi.s  groui)  of  .students  contains  many  who  have  unusual  quali- 
fication.s  and  ability,  and  from  this  grouj)  in  times  past  many  physi- 
^ns  of  high  attainments  have  comp.  As  the  educational  stan<lards 
md  costs  of  medical  education  have  advanced,  more  scholarships 
lod  loan  funds  for  Uio  aid  of  such  students  have  been  established. 
kt  tlic  present  time,  576  scholarships  are  reported  in  46  medical 
Rhools.  Each  of  tb^  scholarships  is  available  only  once  in  four 
^s;  so  that  gnly  144  are  available  each  year.  Loan  funds  are  also 
available  in  81  medical  schools.  < 

■The  {f^esent^day  medical  curriculum  is  much  mope  severe  tjianrit 
VIS  20  ycars|  ago,  which  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  a student 
to  earn  money  atftlie  same  time  he  is  studying  medicine.  Nevertho- 
many  students  are  still  reported  to  be  earning  a major  portion 
(ayielr  expenses  during  their  medical  school  time.  Tt  is  a question, 
ever,  whether  the  money  so  earned  is  not:  at  the  expense  of  muclih 
experience  wWch  thej^therwi^  might  have  and  should  have 
, It  is  during  the  stud^t^s  mjdic^  while  he  is  unde^ 

instructors,  t^hat  he  ht^  die'  opportunity  of  hiia  llletiihe 
y and  observe; diseases  of  patients  in  both  dtBpien«iiy  and  bos- 
In  order  to  make  the  use'  of  this  opportunity,  ther^<»e^ 
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it  would  be  far  better  for  the  studenflo  burrow  money  With  winch 
to  meet  his  expenses  or  to  have  the  advantiij^e  of  a ffee  seholarshig, 
A more,  worthy  object  for  those  who  have  money  ti'  ^ive  eoiihl  not 
he  found  tlmn  in  the  endowment  o:^more  of  these  scholarshii)s,  or 
file  establishing  of  additional  loan  funds.  In  ^^rantin*'  these,  how- 
ever, proper  safe'^uards  should  be  establi^ed  so  that  vhey  will  be 
used  only  for  students  who  not  only  have  hijrh  scholarly  ability,;  but 
also  are  actually  in  need  of  tinancial  aid. 


THE  MWaCAL  CCRKICL’LUM 

Prior  to  1900  little  concern  was  felt  rcjtardin^  the  <’Ourse  of 
instruction,  because  few  of  the  medical  schools  had  develojTed  their 
curricula  in  accordance  with  the  uniirecedented  expan.sion  of  medical 
knowledge'^nce  the  lime  of  Pasteur.  With  the  iiniuovements  in 
medical  sclmols  since  19(K'i,  however,  new  subjects  ^'ere  rapidly  added 
to  the  nkulical  curriculum,  until  it  soon  bi-cauie  .seriomsly  over- 
crowded; So  important  became  this  problem  tlm(,  in  I'.XIS-,  a special 
coriiunttee  of  100  prominent  medical  educators  was  appointed  hy  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  to  make  a special  study  and  to  present 
a reporC  reeoinmendin"  a model  medical  curriculum.  1 bis  com- 
mittee was  made  up  of  subcommittees  covering  the  10  departmenta 
of  medical  teaching,  including  both  the  Taboratory  and  clinical 
subjects.  The  original  plan  was  ]>repare  a curriculum  consistr 
ing  of  900  h«urs  each  year,  or  d,600  hours  for  the  four  years,  but 
when  the  subcommittees’  reports  were  presented  in  190!),  they 
called  for  a total  of  4,400  hours.  TDiese  reports  were  accompanied 
by  a recti^mcndation,  however,  that  the  total  be  cut  down  by  the 

colleges  t/4,006  hours.  ' 1 • 

This  report  doubtless  brought  some  improvements,  but  the  cur- 
riculum wntinued  to  be  overcrowded,  and  groups  representing 
'certain  subjects  continued  to  clamor  for  larger  numbers  of  teaching 
hours.  It  b^icame  evident,  also,  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  clinic^ 
subjects  very  rare  or  highly  complicated  conditions  were  being  ifil 
duly  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  principles  of  diagnoas 
and  treatment,  which  were  of  greater  imp^tance  to  the  student 
The  emphasis  laid 'on  special  .ijperations  aik)  induced  graduate^ 
without  further  special  study,  to  begin  immediately  the  practice  of 
some  specialty. 

* ORADUATB  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  the  chief  function  of  the  unoo^ 
graduate  curriculum  is  to  furnish  a basic  training  for  general 
titioners.  Tlien  should  follow  the  hospital  interneship,  which 
round  out  and  completl  Ihe  physician’s -training  as  a general  plj^. 
titioner  and  not  further  lure  him  into  some  sp^ialty  before  he 
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secured  the  essential  additional  training.  The  exceptional  types 
of  diseases,  and  the  hi/jihly  tecimical  and  complicated  forms  of  treat- 
ment, should  come  after  the  completion  of  ‘ the' j;eneral ''^hospital 
int<*rDe.ship,  in.  speciaLhpi^jntals  or  in  (he.  gradmite  medical  .s«''iua>l. 

T1  io  <lev('lopment  of  graduate  medical  selKK)ls  during  tjm  past  10 
years  is  helping  to  solve  thecurrieulurn  problem,  in  that  u.  plix'e  has 
been  found  for  certain  courses  which  are  better  omitted  from  tl»e 
undergraduate  cuT'ricnlum,'  The  students  of  some  grndiiate  medical 
ahooh  aid  in  the  teaching  of  uudergradimtc  students,  who  are 
therchy  made  familiar  with  the'  routine  of  feocuring  a higher  Gain- 
ing before  they  can  Ixv  qualified  for  practice  in  any  special  field. 
They  learn  also  where  ancUhow  the  higher  trhTning  can  be  obtained, 
imd^hy  ohservhig  the  work  of  the  graduat'c  sttidents  can  note  the  ‘ 
character  of.thut  work.  ' . • 

The  graduiita  medical'  .school,  therefore,  ha.s  helped  in  the  solu- 
tion ,nf  thieo  problems  in  modern  inedii'al  education : (ft)  It  has 
aided  in  an  imi>roveinent*of  the  medical  curriculum  in  the  clearer  , 
understanding  e.stahli.shod  as  'to  what  subjects  belong  in  the  under- 
grmluate  dcpurt<nent;  (h)  it  ha.s- helped  to  stop  an  inadvhed  rush 
of  recent  graduates  into  speciulilcation  hy  transferring  the  sub- 
jects which  have  .stimulated  this  tendency  'from  the  tindergraduate 
to  the  graduate  school  curriculum ; and  (c)  better  facilities  Iiatve 
been,  provided  in,  the  graduate  medical  scltools  where  graduates  can^ 
develop  the  higher  knowledge  and  skill  e&sential  for  the  practic<!‘.of 
the  specialty  selected. 

Meanwhile,  gradual,  improvements  are  being ‘ made  in  graduate 
medical  education  in  this  country.  Inspections  of  the.- Various 
graduate  and  postgi’aduate  medical  schools  w;hich.were  made. by  a 
committee  cf  the  Anierjcan  Medical  Association  *in  191G  and  1919  • 
showed  that  conditions  were  decidedly  unshtisfactory.  WTrile  a few 
of  thc.se  schools  were  well  conducted,  in  the  others  the  work  was 
unorganized  and  poorly  graded;  little  or  no  attention  was  paiil  to  • 
the  character  or  qualifications  of  the  physician-student,  and  prac- 
tically no  record  w’as  kept  aside  from  his  payment  of  fees.  Never- 
tl»ele.ss,  some  of  the  schools  granted  pretentious  diploma-like  certifi- 
cites  for  some  courses  of  instruction  extending  over  no  more  than 
^ne  or  two  \9eekt:  By  192.3,  however,  through  the  suggestions  givVn 
out  during  the  preA’ious  inspections,  conditions  were . considerably 
improved,  and  most  of  the  postgraduate  medical  schools  had  ceased 
to  grant  certificates  except  for  courses  otsi.v  months  on  more. 

In  1920,  in  order  to  secure  a basis  for  the  approval  of  graduate 
inedical  schools,  15  special  committees  were  appointed  to  recommend 
vhat  preparation  was  deemed  essential'  to  ost^lish  proficieoy  In  . 
*ich  of  the  16  specialties  to  Wfhich  they  were  assigned.  Their  report  - 
^ presented  at  the  annual  conference  on  medical  education  in 
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Chicago  in  1921.*  The  committees  were  unanimous  in  their  dechiion 
that  an  interneship  in  a general  hospital  was  not  only  essential  to  i 
round  out  the  education  of  the  general  practitioner,  but  also  should 
be  the  foundation  on  which  further  training  in  the  various  special* 
ties  should  be- based. 

Following  8 third  inspection  made  in  1923,  a schedule  of  principles, 
regarding  gradua^^  medical  education  was  prepared  which  provided 
foij  admission  requirements,  records,  supervision,  curriculum,  graded 
instruction,  qualified  teachers.  properK  equipj)ed  laboratories,  library 
and  museum  facilities,  essential  hospital  and  outpatient  material, 
annual  announcements,  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
degrees  and  diploma-like  certificates.  On  the  basis  of  tliese  prin- 
ciples, out  of  35  institutions  investigated,  a list  of  only  15  approved 
graduate  medical  schools  was  prepared.  Since  1923,  however,  J.9 
other  institutions  have  been  added,  making  a total  at  the  present  time 
of  34.  To  this  list  has  been  added  10  hospitals  in  which,  through  a 
higher  interneship  or  residency,  a physician  can  j>erfoct  himself  in 
the  practice  of  some  specialty. 

Where  in  1916  only  20  postgraduate  schools  were  offering  courses 
of  unknown  quality  and  quantity,  there  are  now  00  institutions  giv- 
ing courses  that  have  been  investigated  and  found  wortliy  of  ap- 
proval. A list  of  medical  subjects  has  also  been  prepared,  after  each 
of  which  is  given  the  names  of  graduate  medical  schools  or  hospitals 
*in  which  opportunity  for  higher  training  in  that  subject  or  specialty 
can  be  obtained.  The  physician,  therefore,  is  now  provided  with  a 
carefully  prepared  list  of  graduate  schools  from  which  he  can  make 
an  intelligent  selection.  As  time  goes  on,  an  even  greater  use  will 
be  made  of  the  abundance  of  hospital  and  dispensary  patients  in 
providing  opportunities  for  physicians  to  perfect  themselves  in  thfe 
practice  of  their  profession  and  thereby  render  a better  care  to  the 
people  coming  to  them  for  treatment. 


UM  IT  ATI  ON  or  ENBOU.MENTH 


During  the  improvement  of  medical  education,  medical  scIiooIb 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  enrollment  in  their  classe.s  .so  that 
better  supervision  could  bo  given  to  the  student’s  individual  work, 
and  the  results  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  such  action.  This  limita- 
tion, however,  coupled  with  the  unprecedented  rush  of  students,  into 


•Tlie  •erenil  flelda  of  clinical  Rpcclailutloa  that  wcr«  stadled  aiv  Rhown  in  the  fol- 
loirlng  UaC.  Tb«  mtnlmuia  jrcan  dMl(nated  after  eich  aubject  reprascot  what  wen 
coDutdered  by  the  committee  an  eemotiai  to  Inaure  efficiency  in  tho  gpecialty : 
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^dical  schools,  increased  the  difficulty  of  welUjualificd  students  in 
securing  enrollment  in  medical  schools!  After  having  applied  to  one 
medical  school  after  another  and  securing  the  reply  that  their  classes 
were  full,  a student  would  send  a letter  simultaneously  to  a score  . ’ 

or  more  rf)f  the  remaining  institutions.  As  a result  he  would  be 
enrolled  by  two  or  more  medical  schools,  although  when  the  session 
began  he  could  attend  only  one.  This  practice  resulted  in  vacancies 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  filled.  Following  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  192-1-20,  an  investigation  showed  that  after  all  regis- 
trations were  completed,  1,355  vacancies  still  remained.  Some  of 
these  students  had  registered  and  actually  paid  matriculation  fees 
It  two  or  more  medical  schools.  Thus  the  capacity  of  medical 
schools  is  still  adequate  although  some  qualified  students  were 
temporarily  debarred.  The  Class  A medical  schools  report  that, 
Without  much  difficulty  or  exjjense,  they  can  provide  capacity  for 
an  additional  5,(X)0  students.  Our  well-equip|ied  colleges  should 
soon  provide  more  space,  or  other  high-grade  medical  colleges 
jhould  be  established.  Properly  qualified  students  show  a laudable 
•desire  to  enter  well-established  medical  scliools,  since  it  is  this  type 
of  medical  school,  rather  than  the  lower  type,  in  which  the  enroll- 
ments  aro  first  filled. 

. BPFX'IALIZATION  IN  MEDICINE 

In  the  past  50  years  the  e.vact  knowledge  of  the  recognition,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  diseases  has  increased  more  than  In  all 
previous  ages.  This  increase  is  but  a parallel  to  the  marvelous  de- 
velopments in  other  fields  of  knowledge  and  exp)erienco,  all  of  which 
have  occurred  during  the  same  time.  With  this  expansion  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of  the  methods  and  agencies 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseasas,  it  is  hut  natiiraUhat 
physicjaiis  in  increasing  numbci-s  should  desire  to  limit  their  prac- 
tice within  the  narrow  bounds  of  some  specialty  in  medicine.  Such 
iiulecd,  is  necessary  if  a pllysician  e.xpccts  to  develop  tjie  highest 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  any  specialty.  That  many  physi- 
cians arc  specializing  is  but  a parallel  to  what  is  done  in  other  pro- 
fessions.^ Among  engineers,  for  e.xample,  there  arc  now  those  who 
siieciahze  in  civil,  electrical,  aeronautical,  mechanical,  or  chemical 
mgmoering;  and  in  law  there  are  those  specializing  in,  or  limiting 
their  practice  to,  patents,  wills,  coriwrations,  bankruptcies,  or  to 
civil,  criminal,  or  divorce  cases. 

With  such  specialization  in  medicine  conies  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping as  specialists  those  who  are  highly  skilled  ns  diagnosticians 
ind  who  are  especially  qualified  to  decide  what  particular  form  of 
treatment  will  best  meet  the  patient’s  needs.  At  present,  this  field 
18  owupied  largely  by  those  referred  to  as  specialists  in  “ internal 
medicine  or  “internists,”  many  of  whom  have  demonstrated 
usual  skill  in  diagnosis. 
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CHANGES  IN  GENERAL  PRACTICE 

> 

Several  factors  are  leading  to  changes  in  the  routine  of  medical 
practice.  As  the  knowledge  of  medicine  has  lieen  enormously  in- 
creased, many  valuable  laboratory  aids  have  been  devised  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases.  The  advantage  of  being  .where 
all  these  aids  are  available  has  led  to  a rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  seeking  treatment  in  hospitals.  The  tendencies  of  the  pub- 
lic also  to  seek  specialists  makes  the  hospital  additionally  advanta- 
geous, since  its  staff  includes  physicians'  rejiresenting  the  several 
specialities,  and  in  unusually  complicated  oases  the  judgment  of  the 
group  can  be  readily  obtained.  Hence,  access  to  a hospital  has  come 
to  be  looked  on.  lK)th  by  recent  graduates  and  by  the  public,  as  very 
helpful  if  not  es.sential  for  an  up-to-date  ]ihy.sician. 

This  view  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  hospital,  coupled  with" 
the  development  of  the  automobile  and  cement  roads,  has  induced 
many  country  people  to  go  to  city  doctors  and  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment.  This  in  turn,  has  forced  some  of  the  country  physicians 
likewi.se  to  move  to  the  city.  The  future  practice  of  medicine, 
therefore,  calls  for  <5ome  arrangement  whereby  medical  care  will 
still  be  av’ailable  even  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  rural  cli.stricts. 
Just  how  these  facilities  can  he  prov  ided  still  remains  to  Ik'  seen.  The 
building  of  hospitals  in  all  communities  where  there  are  people 
enough  to  maintain  them  will  help.  A suggestion  has  been  inacle  that 
physicians  in  the  larger  towns  h.ave  office  hours  for  a certain  day 
or  days  of  the  week  in  .smaller  but  near-by  rural  towns.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  health  centers  or  clinics  be  p.  ovided  in  rural 
districts  where  first  aid  can  be  given  in  emergencies  and,  when 
necessary,  ambulances  can  be  secured  promjitly  to  transjxjrt  a patient 
to  the  nearest  hospital. 

CONCI.rslON 

In  20  years  medical  education  in  the  United  States  has  under- 
gone'a  marvelous  improvement,  so  that  the  iiiedinil  schools  of  this 
country  are  at  least  on  a par  with  those  of  other  leading  nations.  The 
problems  which  remain  are  chiefly  those  due  to  the  other  improve- 
ments made.  The  greatest  of  all  problems  is  how  the  Inuiefits  of  the 
present-day  knowledge  of  the  cause,  recognition,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases  can  be  brought  witlfin  the  reach  of  the  entire 
population,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  accessibility  and  cost.  This 
problem  is  one  of  many  other  economic  and  sociological  problems 
whicli  have  developed  during  the  past  few  decades  due  to  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions  under  which  we  are  living.  Re^adjustments  wiU 
be  made  under  these  conditions  which  will  doubtless  bring  about 
the  desired  results. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DENTAL  EDUCATION 

By  Frederick  C.  Waite 


CoNTH.NTS.  Introduction — (I)  AfcnclrR  In  the  progre««  of  dental  education:  (1)  Ameri- 
cin  lAental  AMOciation  ; (2)  Nntional  AKMoclutlon  of  Dental  Kxaminera;  (3)  National 
AKuoclntlon  of  Dental  Facultlcn;  (4)  American  InHiltufc  of  Dental  Tuchera ; (5) 
Dental  ranilties  Association  of  American  UnlrerallJe* ; (0)  Dental  Educational 
Council  of  Amcricu:  (7)  American  Aw«>datloa  of  Dental  Schools;  (8)  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancenient  of  ToachluK— {II)  Analysis  of  pro(rr«<»  of  dental 
education;  (A)  Periods  of  profTrees:  (B)  Phases  of  progress:  (i)  Progreto*  In  pre- 
liminary education.  (2)  length  of  the  annual  seliool  wmlon,  (S)  numlter  of  years  In 
Recourse,  (4)  gmded  curriculum,  ir.)  breadth  of  the  curriculum.  (0)  e<julpraenl  of 
dental  teaching,  (7|  quality  of  Instruction,  (8)  stamlarda  of  scbolamhlp,  *(91  univer- 
sity control — Conclusion. 


INTRODUCTION 

t Dentistry  has  evolved  from  medicine  and  more  especially  from 
the  surgical  aspect  of  wliut  we  now  call  medicine.  Until  the  six- 
teenth century,  physic  and  surgery  were  separate  professions,  and 
what  we  now  call  dentistry  was  a part  of  surgery  rather  than  of 
ph}'sic.  For  centuries  physic  was  a calling  of  greater  dignity  than 
surgery.  Since  the  major  influence  in  modern  medicine  has  been 
physic  rather  than  surgery,  this  legendary  relation  to  some  extent 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  dentistry,  since  its  establishment  as  a sepa- 
rate profession,  has  not  been  aclcnowledged  to  be  on  a professional 
jiarity  with  medicine. 

Dental  education,  in  both  Europe  and  America,  was  a part  of 
medical  education  until  1840,  but  the  dental  features  in  medical  edu- 
cation were  only  incidental,  going  little  beyond  some  instruction  on 
extraction.  No  sustained  course  of  lectures  on  dental  subjects  was 
given  in  any  medical  school  until  18:17  and  then  in  only  one  school. 
The  better  dentists  wece  men  who,  following  a medical  education, 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  under  a preceptor  who  was  a dental 
practitioner,  before  they  specialized  in  dentistry. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  in  1840  separation  of  dentistry  from  medicine  began,  and 
the  era  of  distinct  institutional  education  in  dentistry  inaugurated 
a type  of  training  in  which  the  mechanical  aspect  of  dental  train- 
ing gradually  supplanted  the  basic  medical  phase.  However^  train- 
ing through  apprenticesliip,  either  instead  of  the  dental  school 
course  or  supplementary  to  it,  remained  an  important  avenue  of 
entrance  to  dentistry  for  several  decades. 
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In  no  instances  was  there  any  university  control  of,  or  interest  in, 
dental  education  in  its  first  25  years.  Inasmuch  as  for  50  years  most 
of  .the  dental  schools  were  independent  and  proprietary,  divorced 
from  medical  influence  and  lacking  the  broad  principles  that  result 
from  university  control,  dental  education  came  to  be  mainly  a train- 
ing in  a technical  art  lacking  the  basis  of  general  education  and 
also  devoid  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  medical  .sub- 
jects. In  this  the  profession  and  the  dental  schools  took  pride,  and 
American  dentistry  came  to  excel  in  the  ineclianical  phases. 

After  the  Civil  War  there  appeared,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
States  statutory  regidation  of  both  medical  and  dental  practice. 
This  took  the  form  of  examinations  before  licensing  boards,  but 
these  examinations  were  waived. if  an  individual  were  a graduate 
of  either  type  of  professional  school.  In  this  policy  of  waiver  arose 
the  stimulus  for  organization  of  new  dental  schoeds,  some  of  which 
were  of  little  worth.  During  the  !U)  years  from  1840  to  in- 

clusive, 13  dental  .schools  had  been  organized.  Of  these,  10  were  in 
operation  in  1870.  During  the  15  years  from  1870  to  1HS4,  inclusive, 
17  new  schools  were  founded  and  4 were  discontinued,  leaving 
schools  in  operation  ilt  1884.  In  tlic  15  years  from  1885  to  1899, 
inclusive,  57  new  dental  schools  were  organized  and  29  were  discon- 
tinued, leaving  51  dental  schools  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
19(K1.  There  had  been  organized  in  60  years  87  dental  schools,  some 
of  wliich  were  scarcely  more  than  diploma  mills;  many  of  them  were 
happily  shott-lived.  By  1885  the  desirability  of  some  regulatory 
control  and  standardization  of  dental  schools  was  apparent. 

I.  AGENCIES  IN  THE  PROGRESS  OF  DENTAL  EDUCATION 

The  progress  of  dental  education  can  not  be  properly  compre- 
hended unless  there  is  some  understanding  of  the  leading  organized 
agencies  fat  were  factors  in  this  progress,  and  therefore  we  shall 
briefly  eiangne  these  in  the  chronological  order  of  trfeir  appearance. 

1.  AMERICAN  DENTAL  A88<X’IATION 

The  practitioners  of  dentistry  organized  in  1859  the  American 
Dentah  Association.  Through  committees  it  gave  some  attention  to 
the  problem  of  <lental  education,  but  this  was  a minor  fetiture  of 
the  program  which  most  intetested  its  members.  To  them  problems 
of  practice  were  more  compelling  than  problems  of  preparation  of 
their  successors  for  practice. 

This  association,  iti  response  to  the  need  for  some  regulation  of 
dental  education,  in  1883  appointed  a committee  to  arrange  a com 
ference  of  the  executive  officers  of  dental  schools,  and  out  of  this 
conference  arose  the  Nlitional  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  in 
1884. 
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Even  in  later  years  the  American  Dental  Association  has  itself 
done  little  constructive  educational  work,  but  it  has  financially  sup- 
]>orted  the  Dental  Educational  Council  and  thus  by  proxy  has  done 
a great  educational  service. 

2.  XATIONAL  A.SSCX’IATIOX  OF  DENTAL  EXAMINERS 

In  IfiR.'l  the  mombors  of  the  licensing  hoards  of  several  States 
formed  the  National  As.sociation  of  Dental  Examiners.  This  later 
came  to  include  the  licensing  hoards  of  nearly  every  State.  Its 
problems  of  licensure  involve  a consideration'  of  education!  and 
throughout  its  career  it  has  shown  a real  interest  in  betterment  of 
dental  education.  In  18J)1  it  appointed  a committee  for  conference 
with  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  and  frequently 
met  in  the  same  city  as  did  that  association,  in  ordeiLto  facilitate 
adjudication  of  differences,  for  it  early  came  into  conflict  with  the 
schools,  espec-ially  vith  those  proprietun  schools  whicli  graduated 
deficiently  trained  men. 

I 

3.  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  FACULTIES 

In  1S84  there  were  23  dental  schools  in  oj^eration  in  the  United 
States.  Seven  of  the  .30  that  had  been  established  had  already  suc- 
cumbed. . ‘ 

On  August  4,  1884, 10  of  these  23  schools  united  in  the  establish- 
ment of  die  National  A.ssociation  of  Dental  Faculties.  Of  these  10 
schools,  7 were  indeix^ndent  and  proprietary. 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  was  a potent  factor 
in  dental  education  from  its  organization  in  1884  until  its  fusion  into 
the  Association  of  American  Dental  Colleges  ili  1923.  In  those  40 
years  it  did  much,  hut  it  also  failed  to  avail  itself  of  the  oppor-  ' 
tunities  to  do  more.  Tlie  accomplishments  of  its  earlier  history  are 
more  to  its  credit  than  those  of  its  later  years.  Throughout  its 
existence  the  indepiendent  schools  dominated  its  policies.  Some  of 
them  were,  in  name,  affiliated  with  unjversities  but  in  operation  were 
proprietary.  Initially,  proprietary  schools  in  the  professions  were 
necessary  and  served  a real  pioneer  purpose  at  the  time  when  dental 
education  was  ignored  by  most  of  the  universities,  but  when  in 
later  years  the  independent  schools  have  resisted  advance  in  dental 
education  they  have  become  a hindrance. 

The  primary  interest  of  the  proprietary  schools,  with  a few  miti- 
gating exceptions,  has  been  to  secure  a large  number  of  students. 
Since  quality  of  graduates  is  nearly  in  inve^’se  ratio  to  number  of 
students,  the  improvement  of  quaUty  has  never  been  the  primary 
object  of  proprietary  schools. 
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In  its  initial  year- the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
recommended  an  increase  in  entrance  requirements  to  include  the 
elements  of  a good  English  education,  which,  from  later  develop- 
ments, was  seen  to  mean  less  than  the  completion  of  the  giammar 
school.  It  also  recommended  that  the  number  of  sessions  be  in- 
creased from  two  to  three  and  that  a graded  curriculum  be  adopted 
to  replace  the  repetitive  curriculum,  in  which  a student  attended  in 
his  second  year  upon  the  same  instruction  that  was  given  to  new- 
comers and  which  he  had  attended  the  previous  year. 

None  of  these  recommendations  was  onforcccLupon'  the  members 
of  the  association,  and  their  value  was  academic  rather  than  regu- 
latory, for  more  than  a decade.  Gradually  this  association  made 
recommendations  and  finally  regulations  to  govern  its  member 
schools,  and  with  great  travail  moderate  advances  were  made,  but 
its  ideals  were  so  moderate  that  after  some  20  years  many  of  the 
schools  controlled  by  universities  withdrew  from  it,  and  left  the 
independent  schools  with  slight  opposition  in  the  association,  with 
little  contact  with  universities. 

Too  large  a partr  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the  a^ciation  was  taken 
with  regulations  about  the  transfer  of  students  from  one  school  to 
another,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  student  was  an  asset  of  tl^ 
school  in  which  he  had  enrolled,  and  with  discussions  about  ac- 
cepting students  who^d  not  meet  the  avowed  entrance  requirements. 

For  25  yearp  this  nRciation  gave  its  attention  to  matters  of  ad- 
ministration rather  than  to  problems  of  teaching.  Its  name  was  a 
misnomer.  It  was  not  an  association  of  faculties,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  deans  and  owners,  and  it  gradually  became  decadent  as  the 
broad  functions  of  dental  education  were  fulfilled  by  other  agencies. 
Historically,  it  is  important  in  the  first  half  of  its  existence  but  c^n 
claim  little  credit  for  the  advances  in  dental  education  that  havfe 
taken  place  in  the  past  20  years. 

4.  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  TEACHERS 

The  policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  of 
ignoring  all  matters  concerning  pedagogy  gave  an  invitation  for 
formation  of  an  association  to  consider  such  problems.  In  1893,  in 
connection  with  the  Dental  Congress  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  16  teachers,  representing  11  dental  schools,  organized  the 
National  School  of  Dental  Technics.  The  name  was  unfortunate. 
It  was  not  a school,  and  it  soon  found  that  there  were  many  other 
problems  confronting  dental  teachers  beside  those  in  technics.  In 
1898  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics, 
and  in  1914  to  the  yet  more  descriptive  name  of  American  Institute 
of  Dental  Teachers. 
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This  group  of  teacl^  srs  gradually  supplanted  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Facilities  as  the  leading  agency  for  the  advance 
of  dental  teaching.  It  purely  advisory,  tried  to  enforce  no  rules, 
and  abjured  the  questi|jon  of  finding  some  excuse  for  accepting  de- 
ficient students.  Also,  ^ince  it  was  an  association  of  dental  teachers, 
rather  than  an  association  of  owners  of  dental  schools,  it  had  no 
property  rights  to  protect.  This  association  of  teachers  received  the 
support  of  all  the  schools,  including  the  university  dental  schools. 

The  consideration  of  teaching  problems  for  the  period  from  1893 
to  1908  Tvas  entirely  Ulren  over  by  the  Institute  of  Dental  Peda- 
gogics, where,  from  year  to  year,  appeared  ver>'  creditable  papers 
usually  freely  discussed.  At  first  these  were  confined  to  the  teach- 
ing of  dental  technology,  but  gradually  the  field  was  widened  until, 
in  later  years,  the  discussion  of  the  curriculum  as  a whole  began  to 
appear,  and  finally  those  administrative  problems  which  affect 
instruction. 


With  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  later  known  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers,  lies  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  credit  for  whatever  concerted  effort  there  was,  up  to  1908,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  dental  schools. 


6.  DENTAL  PACm.TIE8  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMIUUCAN  tTNIYERSmES 

The  university  dental  schools  began  to  withdraw  from  the  Na- 
• tional  Apociatioij.  of  Dental  Faculties  about  1900.  Following  its 
decision  in  1903  to  keej)  preliminary  requirements  below  high-school 
graduation,  still  more  of  the  university  dental  schools  withdrew 
from  that  association.  By  1908  the  number  of  such  schools  had 
become  enough  to  warrant  organized  effort,  and  in  Boston  on  July 
31,  1908,  representatives  of  6 of  the  dental  schools  that  Were  in-  ' 
tegral  parts  of  univei-sities  launched  the  Dental  Faculties  Associa- 
tion- of  American  Universities,  which  gradually  increased  its 
membership  to  13  in  1923.  This  new  association  disavowed  any 
effort  at  mandatory  control  by  rules  as  to  accepting  students  and 
devoted  itself  to  the  real  educational  problems  influencing  better- 
ment of  the  instruction  within  the  dental  school.  In  this  it  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Dental  Pedagogics,  but  sinw 
its  m^ibers  were  more  nearly  in  sympathy  than  in  the  varied  mem- 
bership of  the  institute,  this  new  association  was  able  to  agree 
upon  a concrete  program  of  educational  advance;  and  from 
.•  financial  interests  and  largely  from  dental  politics,  its  dcoomplish-, 
nients,  though  not  widely  heralded,  were  very  substantial;  The" 
stimulus  to  the  striking  progress  made  by  dental  education-  in  the 
past  10  years  is  largely  due  to  the  Association  of  Dental  Faculties 
of  American  Universities. 
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When  the  beneficent  restilts  of  publicity  of  conditions  repardinp; 
medical  education  came  from  the  1910  report  on  medical  education 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  university  association  of  dental  schools  sought  a similar  survey 
and  similar  publicity  regarding  dental  edncation  by  some  outside 
agency.  This  was  undertaken  lo  years  later. 

0.  THE  DKXT.U.,  FJil  CATlOX AE  (.•Ol.’NCIl-  OF  AMOllCA 

The  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  had  been  formed 
in  1883,  a year  before  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties. 
Its  purpose  was  to  ai)|)ioach  uniformity  of  proce<lnre  in  the  deter- 
mination of  fitness  to  enter  the  practice  of  dentistry..  Since  each 
member  of  a State  examining  board  is  a public  ollicinl,  this  associa- 
tion was  .supported  by  the  power  of  the  people  us  expressed  through 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  a status  lacking  in  the  voluntary 
association  of  schools. 

Besides  this  association  and  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties,  there  was  the  more  inclusive  association  of  dental  practi-  • 
tioners,  which,  exi.sting  since  IS.'*!),  came  to  include  in  its  member- 
ship the  large  majority  of  dentists  of  the  country.'  It  was,  and  is, 
the  most  powerful  body  in  dentistu|j^  Its  attention  was  given  to 
organization,  to  tlic  problems  connected  with  practice,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  know'ledge,  tecbnicpie,  and  methods  in  the  various  fields 
of  donti.stry.  It  later  gave  very  definite  help  to  the  promotion 
of  research.  Somewhat  incidentally  it  also  gave  attention  to  dental 
education  through  standing  committees  that  furnished  annual  re-  - 
ports,  often  merely  perfunctory,  but  sometimes  with  creditable 
” recommendations.' 

There  were  thus  three  associations  each  interested  in  dental  edu- 
cation  from  a different  viewpoint;  one,  that  of  the  scfiools,  interested 
in  the  detaihs  of  carrying  on  such  education;  another,  that  of  the 
examiners,  interested  in  the  gra(j[nato.s  produced  by  such  education 
in  so  far  as  they  could  or  coidd  hot,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be 
licensed  to  practice;  and  the  third,  that  of'Tfm  dental  practitioners, 
as  such  interested  in  the  capability  of  the  men  who  were  to  become 
their  professional  colleagues  and  competitors. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  suggestions  of  combined  edu- 
cational effort  by  those  three  groups,  and  us  a result,  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  on  August  3,  1909,  tVo  committees  of  five  each,  one 
from  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  the  other 
from  the  National.  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  organized  the 
Dental  Educational  Council  of  .^erics.  They  invited  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  also  to  appoint  5 representatives,  these 
three  groups  to  form  a joint  committee  of  15. 
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-Ths  or^nniz&tion  of  this  tripartite  joint  e<iucational  council 
marks  the  establishment  of  a powerful  ap:eary  to  -advance  dental 
education  in  this  country.  Potentially  it  in  position  ta  bring 
eariy  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  that  field. 

The  council  organized  for  its  work  into  three  committees.  One 
of  these  was  on  legislation;  another  committee  was  that  on  durricu- 
lum,  charged  with  preparing  a mo<lel  course  of  study.  Not  until 
eight  years  later  did  this  committee  publish  its  first  suggested  stand- 
ard course  of  study,  and  this  with  no  indii^ation  as  to  se<}uence 
of  subjects.  It  has  not  yet  taken  up  any  really  adiHpiate  study  of 
llie  curriculum,  which-i^  u purely  educational  matter.  In  fact,  the 
council  has  never  .seized  the  opjiortiinitics  oifered  it  to  study  and 
work  out  the  (piestions  relating  to  teaching  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion; lliut  is,  the  constructive  educational  aspects  apart  from  the 
administrative  ])hases.  The  committee  whicli  proved  to  be  most 
active  was  that  on  (-olleges,  the  duties  of  which  were  to  make  visits 
to  the  dental  schools,  to  asc'ertain  their  equipment  and  the  char- 
acter of  tlieir  work,  including  the  enforcement  of  their  avowed 
preliminary  educational  requirements.  The  initial  program  in- 
. eluded  the  making  of  an  early  survey  of  all  dental  schools  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  get  a conii)arative  knowledge  of  what 
was  done  and  upon  this  information  to  organize  a suggestive  stand- 
ardization as  to  administration,  facilities,  and  instruction.  No 
itlea.of  (“lassificatioii  of  schools  appears  in  its  earlier  statements. 

From  the  aimual  reports  of  the  council  to  its  paient  bodies  one 
can  trace  its  activities.  Initially  there  was  an  effort  to  leam  some- 
thing  about  the^’elative  situation  in  the  schools  by  ijiiestionnaires. 
This  was  but  |)artially  successful.  In  1911  a definite  attack  was 
made  upon  the  indifference  in  atinxinistrative  enfotceinent  of  the 
preliminary  entrance  requirements,  which  had  in  1910  been  ad- 
vanced nominally  to  high-school  graduation.  In  ,1912  this  same 
effort  was  continued,  but  practically  nothing  had  been  done  yet 
on  cuiriculuni  or  inspection  of  schools,  and  there  appeared  little 
interest  in  the  council  by  a majority  of  its  membership,  only  a 
few  valiant  members  being  resjjonsfble  for  keeping%  alive. 

In  1913  the  council  announced  its  purpose  to  inspect  all  the 
schools  and  then  to  classify  them  into  grades  A,  B,  C,  following  the 
plan  adopted  for  medical  schools. 

'rhe  council  was  favorable  to  the  exteasion  of  the  dental  course 
from  three  to  four  yeai-s.  In  1911  an  effort  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  I acuities  to  secure  such  an  advance,  to  begin  in 
1912,  was  defeated,  but  the  plan  continued  to  gain  adherents.  Some 
. of  the  university  schools  announced  it  as  a definite  program;  a»d 
finally  in  1915,  after  strenuous  debate,  the  National  Association 
of  Dental  Faculties  adopted  the  four-year  dental  curciculua,  to 
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become  effective  beginning  with  the  session  of  1917-18.  In  this 
decision  the  council  had  a large  influence  and  here  first  gave  proni'- 
ise  that  it  was  to  become  the  leading  dental  educational  force  of 
the  next  decade. 

In  1916  the  council,  having  in  part  overcome  the  mistrust  and 
lack  of  financial  support  which  had  nearly  throttled  it,  really  began 
to  function,  for  it  announced  that,  having  in  the  past  threb  years 
inspected  all  the  dental  schools,  it  proposed  to  publish  at  once  a 
“ model  ” curriculum,  and  also  the  specifications  of  a class  A s<hooU 
and  that  after  a year  it'planned  to  reinspoct  all  schools  and  iniiki* 
an  initial  classification  in  IDIR. 

The  specifications  for  a <dass  A school  and  a suggested  outline 
of  a curriculum  were  published  late  in  1916.-  Those  S]>ec^fications 
were  very  general  and  liberal,  referring  chiefly  to  <|unntitative 
specifications.  No  direct  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  any  con- 
ditions to  obtain  a betterment  of  <iiiality  of  t(‘aching,  partly  beciui.se 
no  niea.sure  of  determination  had  been  devised,  and  partly  l>ccause 
dental  etlucators,  as  a class,  had  not  yeLycsuue  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  quality  in  instruction  in  lylditW  to  quantity.  In- 
deed, the  whole  history  of  dental  ecluCatidn  has  been  based  on  quan- 
tity; that  is,  elapsed  time  and  number  of  weeks,  days,  and  hours 
in  the  course.  -This  is  only  one  of  the  inajoi'  factors  of  efficiency 
in  education.  There  was  nothing  in  these  first  S])ecifications  to  keep 
commercially  conducted  schools  from  the  highest  rating.  The  pro- 
posed reinspection  of  schools  in  1917  was  not^ carried  out.. 

In  1918  came  the  great  opportunij^  for  tfie  Dental  Educational 
Council.  Among  the  congressional  war  measures  late  in  1917  was 
one  providing  that  an  enlisted  reserve  corps  be  est^lished'to  which 
should  be  eligible,  among  others,  the  students  of  “^ell  recognized,” 
dental  schools.  ' Such  re.servists  were  to  continue  in  the  schools  in 
preparation  for  professional  service  in  the  Army.  Being  already 
enlisted,  these  reservists  were  not  subject  to  draft. 

It  became  th^  duty  of  the  Surgeons  General  to  dete^;min^hich  were 
“well-recognized”  dental  schools,  and  in  January,  1918,  they  infor- 
mally asked  the  American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers,  which  was 
considered  the  most  representative  body  in  dental  education,  what 
organization  of  dentists  was  best  fitted  to  give  this  advice.  By 
resolution  of  the  teachers  the  Dental  Educational  Council  was 
designated.  Thereupon,  by  common  consent,  dental  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  pouncil  was  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war.  In 
March,  1918,  the  coiwcil  made  its  first  classification  of  dental  schools 
for  the  use  of  the  Surgeons  General.  This  was  not  published  untd 
arfter  minor  revisions  at  a meeting  in  August, 

At  tlm  August,  1918,  meeting  also  was  adopted  a principle  that  a 
dental  Hhool  oonducted  for  profit  to  u^dividuals  or  a corporation 
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does  not,  meet  the  standard  of  fair  c(^ucational  ideals  as  interpreted 
hy  the  council.  This  was  soon  after  enlarged  to  state  that  such  a 
copdition  would  exclude  a school  from  an  A classification.  Thus  the 
council  threw  down  the  pauntlet  and  bopan  the  battle  between  the 
adv’ance  of  dental  education  on  the  one  hand  and  proprietary  and 
commercial  interests  on  the  other..  The  war  with  Germany  being 
o\er,  the  armistice  with  the  various  dental  political  interests*  was  at 
an  end,  but  the  accoinplishmeuts  of  the  council  had  already  been  so 
great  that  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  destroy  it.  . ' 

Tha council  carried  out  reinspect ion.s,  revised  its  specifications  for 
a class  A school,  revised  its  classification  of  school.Sj  elaborated  its 
suggestions  of  curriculum,  devised  some  minimum  sj>ecifications  for 
facilities  and. equipment,  and  adopted  as  a principle  that  a school 
must  have  a minimum  number  of  full-time  teachers,  tlius  definitely 
beginning  a program  for  the  improvement  in  the  qiiality  of  dental 
(caching.  In  its  classification  it  maue  some  blunders  in  cases  where 
it  all(>w(‘(l  j^olitical  exj)edieney  to  nullify  its  published  ifrincipl^  in* 
regard  to  schools  conducted  for  pVofit.  ^ 

In  recent  years  the  council  and  its  oflicors  liave  helpfully  and 
whole-heartedly  cooperated  in  the  survey  of  dental  education  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and 
the  rejmrt  of  this  survey  promises  to  mark  an  epoch  in  dental  edu-. 
cation  serond  to  none  of  the  epochs  of  the  past. 

In  1923  the  council  made  one  of  its  mo.st  far-reaching  contribu- 
tions to  dental  education  when  it  announced  that  after  ♦Tanuary  1, 
192G,  no  dental  school  may  obtain  or  retain  its  highest  commemla- 
tory  A classification  unless,  as  one  of  its  requirenients,  it  enforces 
for  preliminary  education  one  year  of  wmrk  in  a college  of  arts  and 
science  in  addition  to  completion  of  a four-year  high-school  course. 
"Tn  1924  this  requirement  was  extended  to  include  schools  of  a II 
classification,  this  the  council  only  followed  the  more  progres- 
sive schools,  foi*  already  nearly  half  the  dental  schools  had  this  re- 
- <iuircmcnt  in  operation,  several  since  1921. 

'I’ho  council  has  from  time  to  time  revised  its  classifications,  but 
each  classification  has  been  only  an  approximation  due  to  the  ever 
persistant  influence' upon  its  decisions  of  interests  other  than  educa- 
tional. . . ’ ^ 

F or  the  past  10  years  the  council  has  been  the  outstanding  dental 
educational  agency.  It  has  a history  of  far-reaching  helpfulness  to 
dental  education,  and  the  credit  is  largely  due  to  two  men  of  high 
i’apability  and  altruistic  motive  who  se^a^ed  it  aa.  e.xecutive  secre- 
[ taries,  the  first  through  its  period  of  early  struggle,  the  Iftst  through 
the  recent  years  oi  its  greats  activities  and  trials.  To  these  two 
men  education  and  dentistry  owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude.  Its 
future  usefubesQ  must  depend  upon  whether  it  can  free  itself  from 
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those  Machiavellian  influence  which  still  are  existent  in  dental 
e^uca^on,  whether  it  can  hecome  a reallv  judicial  an^ 
educational  body,  or  must  remain  swayed  by  the  winds  of  political, 
and  commercial  expediency;  whether  in  a word  it  can  become  more 

educational  and  less  dental.  Only  the  future  can  answer. 

‘l 

7.  TKK  AMKJUCAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  DENTAL  SCHOOLS 


In  1923,  after  A’arious  conforonces,  a consolidation'  of  the  three 
associations  of  dental  schools  in  America  and  the  one  association  of 
dental  teachers'  was  oflfocted  under  the  above -title.  Since  the  new 
association  is  purely  advisory,  there  is  little  incentive  for  political 
machination. 

This  new  association  is  for  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
particularly  those  that  apply  to  dental  education.  The  results  of 
these  discussions  are  not  to  lie  enforced  upon  any  school  hut  are  open 
to  use  by  any  who  wish.  This  association  'should  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching  in  dental  schools,  the 
neglect  of  such  problems  through  all  the  yeai-s  since  1840  being 
largely  responsibleifor  the  present  lack  of  any  concerted  opinions  and 
actions  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  as  applied  to  dental  education. 


8.  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATIOX  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

As  already  noted,  as  early  as  1910  some  dental  educators  advo- 
cated a survey  of  dental  education  by  some  agency  outside  of  den- 
tistry in  order  that  a judicial  rather  than  a biased  view  might  be 
attained.  Other  dental  educators  oppo.sed  this  vigorously,  claiming 
that  only  dentists  Avere  competent  to  judge  of  dental  education  and 
that  the  dentists.  Avere  entirely  capable  of  cleaning  their  own,  house, 
if  perchance,  as  many  denied,  any  purgation  was  necessary  or  even 
desirable.  It  Ava.s  upon  this  theory  that  the'  survey  by  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  was  propo.sed.  Experience  has  shown  that  that 
survey,  while  of  great  value,  is  only  approximately  u reliable  verdict. 

In  1921  tile  Carnegie  Foundation  for  tlic  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing determined  upon  a survey  in  character  similar  to  that  it  had 
made  in  medical  education,  but  with  the  experience  gained  in  that 
former  activity  the  survey  of  dental  education  aimed  to  be  more 
exact  and  more  constructive.  „ 

The  two  diA-ergent  vicAvs  as  to  whether  such  a survey  should  be 
made  by  a dental  agency  or  by  a nondental  agency  Avere  happily 
compromised  by  a cooperative  survey.  The  dental  agency  selected 
as  the  be?t  informed,  most  comprehensive,  and  least  biased  was  the 
Dental  Educational  Council.  TTie  nondental  agency  was  'the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  created 
a iyimon  for  the.  study  of  dental  edpeatiop  and  put  in  charge  of 
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this  a gentleman  of  rare  capability  and  tact,  trained  in  science  to 
know  the  hiirh  value  of  nfiinHtnkincr 

teaching  a fundamental  science  ir.  a cognate  profession,  and  in 
sympathy  with  dentistry /through  contact  with  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  coojjerative  research  and  publication  along  lines  of  dental 
science. 

This  study  of  dental  education  has  been  most  thorough.  No  time 
or  expense  has  been  spared,  and  the  published  result  soon  to  apjiear 
will  give  a reliable  basis  for  dental,  educational,  and  lay  informa- 
tion and  judgment.  The  publicity  which  this  report  will  give  the 
relations  of  dental  education  to  public  health  and  welfare,  and  the 
needs  of  the  moral  and  substantial  supi'mrt  of  the  lay  public  will 
undoubtedly  furnish  a stiniuliis  to  more  rapid  constructive  advance 
than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  bring  to  dental  education  the  financial 
support  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  public  obligations. 

Tt  has  l)oen  the  privilege  of  the  writer,  in  common  with  many 
others,  to  consult  parts  of  the  manuscrii)t  of  the  report  in  advance. 
This  has  been  freely  used  in  the  writing  of  this  chap^  and  in- 
ilcbtc(lnes.s  is  acknowledged  for  many  facts  as  to  time  and  place 
which  are  here  incorporated.  ' 

II.  ANALYSIS  OF  PROGRESS  OF  DENTAL  EDUCATION 

Having  reviewed  the  more  important  agencies  which  have  affected 
the  progress  of  dental  education,  it  is  now  logical  to  discuss  the  steps 
in  this  progress.  It  is  impo^^ible  to  ascribe  these  advances  to  any 
one  agency,  .since  it  is  the  rtvultunt  of  all  of  them.  At  times  all  have 
cooperated;  again  the  policy  of  one  agency  has  l>ecn  opposed  by 
ether  agencies,  resulting  in  a compromise  or  a stalemate.  Commer- 
cial interests,  only  ancillai’y  to  dentistry,  have  proven  a very  serious 
deterrent  factor  in  the  attempts  at  progress. 

It  ftoems  best  to  separate  the  era  of  dental  education  into  periods 
and  then  to  oGnsidei*  smi^im  the  progress  in  some  of  the  different 
factors  that  enter  into  this  field  of  eclucation. 

(A)  rKRlODS  OF  rnoORESH 

• 

'The  periods  of  progress  may  be  roughly  set  down  ns  follows:  A 
first  period  from  184(1  to  1883,  the  beginning  marked  by  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  first  dent^tl  school,  the  end  by  the  formation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  This  period  is  char- 
icteriaod  by  a lack  of  any  coordinated  educational  effort,  and  by  no 
peat  advance  except  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  third  of  the  period  six 
universities  entered  the  field  of  dental  education — Harvard  in  1867, 
Michigan  in  1875,  Pennsylvania  in  1878,  Vanderbilt  in*  1879,  Cali- 
fornia in  1881,  and  I<5Wa  in  1882^ 
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A second  period  from  1884  to  1908,  the  bepinninjf  marked  by  the 
formation  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  the  end 
by  the  organization  of  the  Association "bf  Dental  Faculties  of  Ameri- 
can Universities,  the  inauguration  of  an  effective  effort  to  enforce 
university  ideals  of  dental  education  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational ideals  which  pervaded  the  proprietary  schools.  This  period 
is  characterized  by  the  organization  of  an  association  of  teachers  in 
1893;  by  an  advance  to  a three-session  course  with  a partially  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  establish  a graded  curriculum;  by  a gradual,  hut 
hesitant,  advance  of  the  requirement  in  preliminary  education;  and 
by  the  lengthening;  of  the  annual  session. 

A third  period  from  1!K)9  1910,  beginning  with  the  organiz.a- 

tion  of  the  Dental  Educational  Council,  the  first  cooperative  effort 
of  different  agencies,  and  ending  with  the  adoption  of  a four-year 
high-school ‘preliminary  educational  requirement  and  of  a four- 
year  professional  school  curriculum.  This  period  is  marked  by 
very  moderate  increase  of  the  nominal  entrance  requirements  and 
by  the  establishment  of  a graded  curriculum. 

A fourth  period  from  1917  to  1925.  beginning  with  the  actual 
enforcement,  in  practically  all  of  the  schools,  of  a four-year  high- 
school  preliminary  education  and  of  a four-year  professional  course 
and  ending  with  the  enforcement  in  all  reputable  schools  of  a pre- 
deptal  year.  This  period  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of 
the  two  basic  sciences  of  biology  and  physics  into  the  curriculum; 
by  increased  attention 'to  the  fundamental  medical  sciences;  by  the 
beginning  of  a policy  of  full-time  teachers  in  dental  schools;  by 
extensive  work  of  the  Dental  Ediicational  Council  in  inspection  and 
classification  of  schools;  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  proprietary, 
schools  and  the  increase  of  real  university  schools;  an^  finally  by  the 
publication  of  the  Rejjort  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  based  on  its  study  of  dental  education. 

(B)  PHASES  OF  PHOORKKS 


To  consider  all  the  asi)ecls  of  the  advance  in  dental  education 
concomitantly  w’oiild  lead  to  confusion  and  a lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  relative  weight  of  the  different  factors;  therefore  a compre- 
hensiye  understanding  will-be  facilitated  by  an  analysis  of  this  prog- 
ress into  several  phases. 

Of  these  phases  there  are  two  groups,  one  quantitative,  the  other 
qualitative.  Progress  of  tho^  phases  which  are  quantitative  can  be 
followed  readi^Iy  because  the  records  are  reasonably  olear.  The 
qualitative  phases,  while  fully  as  impohant,  are  more  elusive  and 
are  not  capable  of  as  definite  delineation.  It  will  appear  that 
throughout  the  psogress  has  been  more  largely  of  a quantitative 
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nature  than  of  a .qualitative,  more  increase  in  years  and  weeks  of 
instruction  than  improvement  in  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in 
those  years  and  weeks. 

These  quantitative  phases  may  be  well  considered  under  three 
headings— preliminary  education,  length  of  the  session  of  instruc- 
tion, and  number  of  sessions  prere<juisite  to  graduation. 

1.  PROOSESS  m PRCXIMINART  mUCATION 

Tliere  was  apparently  no  inquiry,  certainly  no  requirement,  as  to 
preliminary  education  for  entrance  to  all  dental  schools  in  the  years 
from  1840  to  1884,  although  individual  scliools  definitely  connected 
with  universities  did,  as  early  us  1878,  make  some  inquiry  of  pro- 
spective students  in  regard  to  previous  education. 

the  Xational  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  was  formed  it 
recommended,  at  its  first  meeting  in  1884,  that  a preliminary  exami- 
nation be  required  covering  a “good  English  education”  unless  a 
diploma  were  presented  from  a reputable  literary  institution  or  other 
evidence  of  literary  qualification  given.  One  wonders  just  how  much 
this  “good  English  education  " meant  until  we  find  in  the  course  of 
tlic  deliberations  of  this  body  nearly  a decade  later  a very  consider- 
able debate  and  successful  resistance  when  it  was  proposed  to  ad- 
vance the  preliminary  education  to  require  the  completion  of  the 
{grades  of  the  grammar  school. 

Not  until  1896  was  there,  even  nominally,  an  entrance  require- 
ment by  all  member  schools  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Faculties  of  an  education  equivalent  to  ability  to  enter  the  high 
.soljool.  At  this  date  nearly  all  medical  schools  were  requiring  high- 
school  graduation  for  entrance. 

In  1899  filrther  prescribed,  although  by  no  means  rigorously 
enforced,  entrance  requirements  became  effective  by  demanding 
completion  of  the  first  year  of  high  school  previous  to  entering  the 
dental  school. 

In  1903  a further  increase  to  two  years  of  high-school  work  before 
entrance  was  adopt  ad  by  the  Nationa  l Association  of  Dental  Facul- 
ties, to  become  effective  in  1904,  and  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  professional  course  from  three  to  four  years.  This  increase 
of  the  length  of  the*  professional  course  was  rescinded  within  a few 
months. 

In  1907  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  again  ad- 
vanced for  its  members  the  entrance  requirements  to  completion 
of  three  years  of  high-school  work^  and  in  1910  to  high-school 
graduation.  This  latter  was  an  apparent  advaiflfe  but  not  neces- 
sarily a real  advance,  because  there  were  many  high  schools  with 
but  a two-year  or  three-year  course  and  graduation  from  these  ftd- 
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filled  the  requirement.  Not  until  1917  was  the  necessary  stipulation 
added  that  graduation  must  be  from  a high  school  with  a four-year 


course. 


Throughout  this  period  of  more  than  20  years,  from  1890  -to  1917, 
while  the  specifications  for  preliminary  education  were  gradually 
advanced,  there  was  always  included  in  the  stated  requirement  the 
vitiating  modifying  clause  “or  equivalent.”  The  equivalence  fre- 
quently was  so  liberally  interprete\l  as  really  to  mean  only  a certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  the  payment  of  fees,  the  latter, 
at  least,  always  being  relentlessly  insisted  upon.  Tlie  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  was  paying  little  attention  to  those 
factors  which  determine  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  schools, 
but  was  satisfied  with  quantity  only.  Even  the  <iuantity  require- 
ments aflt^cfed  only  the  member  schools  and  were  to  a large  extent 
merely  published  reijuireinents  rather  than  enforced  requirements, 
for  as  late  as  1909  the  president  of  the  association  in  his  annual 
address  said ; 

It  has  long  l>een  a practice  nmcvig  the  members  of  tliis  body  to  accept  stu- 
dents with  certain  conditions  to  be  reuiovetl  during  their  college  course.  Thin 
practice  apiiears  .to  i)e  Just  and  proper. 

Later  disclosures  showed  that  from  189C  to  1916  in  many  of  the 
schools  there  was  resort  to  various  subterfuges  to  secure  “creden- 
tials” for  the  required  amount  of  preliminary  education  for  candi- 
dates who  actually  lacked  formal  schooling  to  the  extent  set  down 
in  the  printed  rules.  It  apparently  was  not  appreciate^  that  the 
purpose  of  entrance  requirements  is  to  a.ssure  the  capilbility  that 
will  enable  the  student  to  secure  from  the  outset  of  ^the  profes- 
sional course  the  complete  benefit  of  the  instruction  offered  him, 
and  that  without  complete  enforcement  of  preliminary  education 
the  professional  course  must  totter  on  an  unstable  foundation. 

From  discussion  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties  we  learn  that  it  was  also  a common  practice  to 
fcccept  students  some  weeks  after  the  instruction  had  begun  and  to 
permit  them  to  leave  the  school  a considerable  period  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  also,  on  occasion,  to  permit  a student  to  take  two 
of  the  years  of  instruction  concurrently  in  a single  year.  Thus, 
with  no  attempt  at  control  of  the  quality  of  instruction,  the  quantity 
was  abbreviated  by  liberal  entrance  conditions,  coupled  with  care- 
lessness in  their  enforcement,  by  abbreviated  attendance,  and  by 
telescoping  the  curriculum. 

By  1912  the  Dental  Faculties  Association  of  American  Universi* 
ties  was  coming  to  exert  considerable  influence.  For  several  yean 
its  members  had  been  requiring  high-school  graduation  for  entrance, 
and  in  most  cases  graduation  from  a four-year  high  school.  Its 
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influence  was  indirectly  reflected  upon  the  better  schools  that  wore 
members  of  the  National  Association  of'  Dental  Faculties,  and  in 
1916  that  association  also  adopted  ^^aduation'from  a four-year  high 
school  as  a minimum  enhance  requirement.  The  university  dental 
schools  were  also  looking  forward  to  further  advance,  expecting  to 
demand  some  college  work  for  entrance,  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
the  preliminary  education  required  of  dental  students  to  an  equality 
with  the  two  years  of  undergraduate  college  work  required  to  enter 
medioal  schools. 

The  war  stopped  further  advance,  but  it  also  clearly  showed  the 
need  for  a dental  profession  with  a better  general  education  upon 
which  the  professional  training  should  be  built. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Dental  Educational  Council  had 
become  the  most  powerful  agency  in  dental  education.  In  1021 
many  of  the  university  dental  schools  began  the  enforcement  of  an 
entrance  requirement  of  one  year  in  a college  of  arts  and  science, _ 
with  certain  specified  subjects.  The  Dental  Educational  Council, 
following  this  example,  in  1923  adopted  a resolution  that  this 
entrance  requirement  would  be  demanded  of  all  schools  seeking  an 
A classification  after  January  1,  1926.  In  1924  this  requirement 
was  extended  to  include  also  all  schools  of  B classification.  Since 
only  A and"B  schools  are  likely  to  be  recognized  by  State  boards, 
this  means  that  all  reputable  schools  will  in  the  future  require  one 
' predental  year  of  undergraduate  college  work.  However,  this  does 
not  bring  the  preliminary  requirements  in  dental  schools  to  an 
equality  with  the  two  premedical  years  of  college  work  demanded 
by  all  reputable  medical  schools. 

Just  as  some  schools  have ^ways  been  outside  the  standard 
regulations  and  lagged  behi^  in  every  advance,  so  others  have 
forged  ahead  and  enforced  more  than  the  usual  standard.  There 
has  never  been  absolute  uniformity  in  requirement  and  enforce- 
ment of  preliminary  education,  and  probably  never  will  be,  but  in 
time  it  will  become  stabilized  close  to  a norm.  It  would  be  un- 
wise for  any  one  to  predict  in  print  what  that  norm  is  going  to 
he  or  wb^  it  will  be  effective.  It  has  been  much  discussed  in 
recent  years,  and  there  seems  a fairly  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  dental  educators  that  the  norm  will  be  approximately  two 
years  of  college  work  based  on  15  units  of  secondary  education. 
As  to  the  time  when  it  will  become  effective  there  is  a great  variety 
of  opinion. 

If  one  judges  by  past  performances  in  the  advance  of  entrance 
requirements,  we  And  the  increments  after  1890  were  at  intervala  of 
three,  three,  five,  three,  seyen,  an<I , nine  years,  respectively,  whi(^ 
would  parliaps  warrant  a conjecture  t;hat  the  next  general,  advi^oo 
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in  entrance  requirements  will  be  somewhere  between  6 and  10  years 
after  1926.  Meanwhile  individual  schools  will  independently  ad- 
vance, but  the  general  advance  will  depend  very  greatly  upon  what 
comes  to  be  the  general  acceptation  of  the  number  of  years  that  are 
to  be  built  upon  the  entrance  foundation.  This  will  be  discussed 
in  another  relation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  close  uniformity  in 
entrance  requirements.  In  the  individual  school  it  is  essential 
sharply  to  define  the  minimum.  This  stabilizes  the  intake  of  the 
partially  finished  product,  which  is  to  the  dental  school  the  raw 
material  from  which  it  must  fashion  the  graduate  ready  for  the 
profession.  Too  great  variation  makes  for  lack  of  assimilation  into 
the  school.  Individuality  there  must  te,  but  the  base  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  the  professional  course  is  to  be  built  must 
at  least  come  up  to  a minimum  level. 

The  question  is  whether  the  dental  schools  are,  at  this  time,  able  " 
to  offer  to  an  entrant  a course  of  a quality  that  can  advantageously 
use  the  information  and  training  to  be  secured  by  a second  year  of 
work  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  "When,  in  a later  section, 
the  quality  of  teaching  is  discussed,  the  opiniof^vill  be  expressed 
that  there  is  another  problem  fully  as  important  as  immediate 
further  advance  of  entrance  requirements.  The  problem  of  entrance 
requirements  has  such  close  interrelation  with  curriculum  organiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  quality  of  teaching  that  it  can  not  be  solved 
separately.  These  three  major  factors  must  be  adjusted  jointly. 

2.  LESOTU  OP  THE  ANNUAL,  tiCUOOL.  SESSION 

The  first  session  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 
e.vtended  from  November  3,  1840,  to  the  latter  part  of  February, 
1841,  with  the  graduation  of  two  of  the  five  students  on  March  9, 
1841.  This  designated  time  was  fotir  months,  but  it  is  fan*  to  pre- 
sume that,  with  Christmas  holidays  out,  the  exact  period  of  instruc- 
tion was  16  weeks,  which  was  then  the  usual  length  of  session  in 
medical  schools.  The  length  of  term  in  most  medical  schools  in- 
creased after  the  Civil  War  to  20  weeks  and  about  1880  to  24  weeks. 
Apparently  the  dental  schools  did  not  follow  the  medical  schools  in 
this  advance,  as  they  appear  to  haVe  been  still  on  a four-months 
basis  in  1884,  when  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  set 
the  four-month  session  to  be  a standard  beginning  in  the  school  year 
1884r-86.  By  1888  the  standard  length  of  session  had  increased  to 
5 months,  in  1896  to  6 months,  in  1899  to  7 months.  In  all  of  these 
cases  this  was  elapsed  time  and  included  the  holiday  vacation. 
Deducting  this  vacation,  the  weeks  of  instruction  were,  at  the  dates 
noted,  16,  20,  24,  and  28.  The  next  increase  was  in  19(^,  to  80 
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teaching  weeks.  In  many  cases  there  were  only  five  teaching  days 
per  week,  but  in  1910,  when  the  increase  to  32  weeks  became  effective, 
it  also  carried  a specification  of  six  days  per  week,  exclusive  of 
vacations.  Thus  in  the  25  years  from  1885  to  1910  the  number  of 
weeks  of  teaching  in  the  schoob  session  was  exactly  doubled. 

In  the  majority  of  the  schools  now  there  are  32  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  weeks  set  aside  for  examinations.  In  some 
schools  the  number  of  teaching  weeks  is  36. 


3.  3VUMBER  or  TE.VB8  IN  THE  COtTlSE 

The  charter  of  the  first  dental  school  in  1840  specified  that  it  should 
give  a course  consisting  of  at  least  one  session  of  four  months.  When 
the  Harvard  Dental  School  was  started  in  '18G7  it  specified  that  two 
sessions  of  four  months  each  would  be  given,  with  required  additional 
service  under  a preceptor.  This  was  considered  a very  striking 
advance.  The  two-session  curriculum  was  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  the  schools  that  were  organized  in  the  seventies  and  eighties,  and 
not  until  the  early  nineties  did  the  three-session  course  come  to  be  at 
all  general.  In  1891—92  tills  became  the  rule  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Dental  Faculties.  There  was  then  a period  of  25  years 
before  the  four-session  course  became  n rule,  excepting  that  in  1903-4 
an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  increase  to  a four-session  course, 
the  decision  being  reversed  within  few  months  ^fter  it  was 
adopted.  Meanwhile  the  length  of  se^ion  was  gradually  lengthened. 

But  the  number  of  sessions  in  the  professional  school  is  not  the 
whole  story.  For  comparison  of  educational  progress  in  dentistry 
one  must  count  the  number  of  years  from  completion  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  to  the  dental  degree.  If  we  assume  that,  even  in  the 
early  liistory  of  American  dental  education,  all  students  had  com- 
pleted the  granunar  grades,  which  we  know  is  not  true,  we  get  the 
following  number  of  years  after  completion  of  the  grammar  grades 
to  gain  the  dental  degree,  current  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  for 
the  years  specific : 


1840-1860 

1870-1891 

1881-1809 

1889-1002 

1902-8 

1908-4 

1004-1907 

1007-1910 


One  professional  year  of  10  weeks— total,  one  year. 

IVo  professional  years  of  16  to  20  weeks  each— total,  two  years 

Three  professional  years  of  20  to  21  weeks  cacli— total,  three  years. 

One  year  of  high  school  and  three  professional  years  of -28  weeks 
each — total,  four  years.  • 

Two  years  of  high  school  and  three  professional  years  of  28  weeks 
each — total,  five  years. 

Two  yeara  of  high  school  and  four  professional  years  of  28  weeks 
each — total,  six  yeara. 

Two  years  of  high  school  and  three  professlODal  years  of  80  wcokfl 
caMi^total,  five  years. 

Three  yeiliA  of  hl^  school  and  three  professional  years  of  80  weeks 
each— total,  alx'yaara. 
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1010-1017  Two  to  four  years  of  high  school  and  three  professional  years  of 
32  weeks  each — total,  fire  to  seven  years. 

1917-1924  Four  years  of  high  school  and  four  professional  yoara  of  32  weeks 
each — total,  eight  years. 

1924-  Four  years  of  high  school,  one  year  of  college,  and  four  profes- 
sional years  of  32  weeks  each — total,  nine  years. 

Comparing  1869  arid  1925  we  see  that  the  minimum  number  of 
years  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  dental  degree  is  now  nine 
times  what  it  was  in  1869.  Comparing  1891  and  1925,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  se.««ions  in  the  professional  school  in.  1925  is  twice 
that  in  1891.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  present  length  of  ses- 
sion is  a minimum  of  32  weeks,  against  16  in  1884.  The  number  of 
week.s'  instruction  in  the  entire  professional  school  course  in  1884  was 
32,  but  this  was  repeateid  instruction  in  a nongraded  curriculum; 
so  the  actual  numl>er  of  we<‘ks  of  new  insttuction  received  by  each  ’ 
student  was  but  16.  Now  it  is  128  weeks,  or  eight  times  ns  many 
of  new  instruction  ns  in  1884.  Wlien  in  connection  with  this, 
it  i^ considered  that  the  average  dental  .student  now  has  five  years 
more  of  education  before  entering  the  professional  school  than  he 
had  in  1884,  we  may  assume  that  his  profit  by  instruction  by  reason 
of  education  and  maturity  is  from  .50  to  100  per  cent  increased  over 
that  of  the  students  of  1884,  which  indicates  a dental  professional 
course  to-day  from  12  to  16  times  the  value  of  that  of  1884,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  improvements  in  equipment  and  in  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing. To-day’s  course  is  24  to  32  titnes  as  effective  as  that  of  1869. 
Tnily  the  quantitative  increase  has  been  wonderful. 

One  may  conjecture  os  to  the  length  of  the  dental  course  of  the 
future,  but  the  prevalent  opinion  of  dental  educators  is  that  the 
dental  course  will  finally  become  .stabili  at  fonr  years  of  profes- 
sional-study  after  two  years  of  preparation  in  a college  of  arts  and 
science,  making  a total  of  six  years  from  high-s<-hool  graduation  to 
dental  degree,  and  that  this  will  be  reached  within  a decade. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  conceded  that  wo  shall  have  a period  during  which 
^ five  years  from  high  school  to  dental  degree  will^'prevail.  There  are 
two  plans  as  to  the  division  of  these  five  years.  <lne  is  that  the  pres- 
ent one  year  of  college  entrance  and  foiir  years  of  professional 
school  will  continue  until  such  a time  as  two  years  of  college  work 
can  be  generally  required  for  entrance.  The  other  plan  is  that  the 
schools  should  immediately  require  two  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance,  reduce  the  professional  curriculum  leading  to  the  initial 
dental  degree  to  three  years,  saving  time  by  more  effective  teaching 
and  by  excluding  the  dental  sj>ecialtie8,  and  tl^en  offer  the  specialties 
and  some  advanced  work  in  one  additional  optional  year  leading  to  a 
second  dental  degree.  This  plan  assumes  that  enough  more  effective 
teaching  can  be  at  once  secured  to  do-  in  three  years  what  is  now 


taking  nearly  four  years  to  accomplish.  It  is  conceded  in  this  plan 
tliat  perhaps  ultimately  this  optional  year  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  required  course,  the  initial  degree  abandoned,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
stabilized  program  of  six  years  from  high  school  to  dental  degree. 

The  progress  in  the  qualitative  aspects  of  dental  educatioA  are  less 
definite  but  may  be  referred  to  under  six  headings:  The  graded  cur- 
riculum, the  breadth  of  curriculum,  the  equipment,  the  quality  of  in- 
struction, the  standarl^s  of  scholarship,  and  university  control. 

4.  THE  GRADED  COBRJCH  LUM 

In  1884  the  usual  professional  curriculum  in  dentistry,  following 
the  prevalent  custom  in  niedicine  for  more  than  a century,  consisted 
of  a single  course  of  lectures  in  eucli  of  several  subjects,  rejx-ated 
year  after  year.  To  these  courses  came  first-year  students,  second- 
year  students  \vlio  had  heard  the  lectures  once,  and  later  third-year 
students.  If  such  a course  were  scaled  for  comprehension  by  the 
first-year  students,  it  would  be  very  elementary  and  lack  any  stimulus 
for  the  second  and  third  year  men.  If  it  w’cre  planned  for  the  older 
classes,  it  would  be  almost  unintelligible  for  the  freshmen.  If  it 
tried  to  compromise,  it  woidd  fit  none  of  them. 

The  imsoiindness  of  this  plan  became  fully  apparent  when  labora- 
tory subjects  were  introduced.  A student  might  consent  to  attend 
the  same  lectures  twice,  but  to  repeat  the  same  lal)oratory ^course 
twice  would  hardly  be  tolerated,  and  yet  in  human  dissection,  which 
is  the  oldest  type  of  lalwratory  course  in  medical  education,  it  is 
less  than  a decade  since  some  medical  schools  ceased  to  require  that 
a student  dissect  the  body  twice. 

Iho  repetitive  curriculum  was  an  inexpensive  cour.se  to  carry  on, 
because  it  required  only  a fraction  of  the  teachers  recpiired  by  the 
graded  course.’  It  was  prevalent  until  the  early  nineties,  then  grad- 
ually w as  replaced  by  the  graded,  curriculum,  l)ut  it  took  more  than 
two  decades  fully  to  eradicate  it,  and  even  to-day  there  are  a few 
vestiges  in  the  “circular  courses.” 

-Into  this  matter  of  graded  curriculum  enters  another  asj>ect,  and 
thaHg  Ihe  matter  of  sequence  of  cour.sos.  The  justification  of  a 
graded  curriculum  is  that  progressively  throughout  all  the  years  of 
the  course*'the  earlier  subjects  shall  prepare  for  the  subjects  that 
follow,  ahd  that  the  later  subjects  shall  make  use  of  the  information 
*nd  training  gained  in  the  earlier  courses.  This  fundamental  peda- 
^gical  principle  has  not  been  uniformly  enforced  in  dental.'educa- 
tion.  In  the  university  dental  schools  that  are  part  of  a systematic 
educational  force  the  logical  sequence  of  courses  has  been  reasonably 
well  regulated,  but  in  the  independent  schools  this  has  been  lar^ly 
ignored,  and  some  subjects  occupj^  unfit  positiops  in  the  curriculuhi. 
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This  educational  problem  ncieds  careful  and  thorouph  st.iidy  in 
order  that  both  proper  sequence  and  correlation  of  courses  and  sub- 
jects may  be  obtained.  Its  very  complete  neglect  is  one  of  tho  out- 
standing failures  of  the  dental  education. 

^ 5.  THE  BSFADTII  OF  THE  Cl'RRtCrLUM 

The  subjects  of  the  curriculum  of  the  first  dental  school  were  those 
of  the  medical  curricufhm  of  that  day,  exclusive  of  any  considerable 
attention  to  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  plus  moclmnical  and 
operative  dentistry.  Specialties  in  dentistry  were  not  yet  in  vogue. 

As  time  wont  on,  le.ss  and  les^s  attention  was  given  in  dental  schools 
to  medical  subjects  and  more  and  more  to  the  dental  subjects,  espe- 
- daily  to  mechanical  dentistry.  The  average  curriculum  of  1870  was 
not  as  broad  as  that  of  1850. 

As  dental  schools  associated  with  medical  schools  began  to  arise, 
there  was  a return  to  more  emphasis  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
though  usually  only  in  lecture  coiirsc.s.  With  tho  rise  of  cellular 
pathology,  following  the  work  of  Virchow  and  his  pupils,  nearly^ 
coincident  with  the  beginning  of  bacteriology  by  Pasteur  and  the 
w'ork  of  Koch  on  infectious  diseases,  there  came  in  the  last  decade.s  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a great  stimulus  to  the  study  of  bacteriology 
and  pathology.  This  first  appeared  in  the  medical  schools,  was  soon 
seen  in  those  dental  schools  connected  with  universities,  and  slowly 
crept  into  the  independent  dental  scliools.  The  first  laboratory 
course  in  bacteriology  in  a dentul^^school  was  one  in  a universij^ 
dental  school  in  a mid-Western  State  about  1895.  Pathology  and 
bacteriology  continued  to  bo  taught  solely  by  lectures  in  mo.st  dental 
schools  until  1917.  Only  in  some  university  dental  schools  wore 
laboratory  courses  given.  The  subject  of  dental  puithology  as  taught 
in  dental  schools  was  not  at  all  a laboratory  subject,  nor  was  it  really 
pathology,  but  a conglomeration  of  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment,  both  medical  and  mechanical.  Even  at  the  present 
day  many  dental  schools  give  no  laboratory  course  on  the  pathology 
of  the  oral  cavity.  Clinical  dental  pathology  is  still  siinilarly  neg- 
lected. 

Chemistry  entered  the  dental  curriculum  relatively  early,  and 
with  anatomy  and  histology  has  had'  reasonable  attention  for  the 
^ast  30  years.  Physiology  has  usually  been  only  a didactic  course 
but  now  is  coming  to  have  a practical  laboratory  phase  added. 

In  1917,  with  the  inauguration  of  the  four-year  curriculum,  came 
the  greatest  broadening  of  fhe  dental  curriculum  at  any  one  time 
by  the  introduction  into  the  first  year  of  the  standard  four-year 
curriculum,  recommended  by  the  Dental  Educational  Council,  of 
biology,  physics,- English,  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  most  im- 
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portant  of  these  innovations  was  the  introduction  of  a required 
course  in  biolopy.  This  was  latter  to  be  transferred  to  the  predental 
year,  bift,  beginning  with  1017,  every  dental  student  has  i-eceived 
systematic  instruction  in  biology  as  ^ introduction  to  his  profes- 
sional course.  The  far-reaching  import  of  this  was  appreciated  by 
only  a few  educators  at  that  time,  but  it  laid- the  foundation  upon 
which  a great  change  in  the  conception  of  dentistry  is  to  arise.  This 
change  is  that  dentistry  is  coming  to  l)e  considered  in  its  biological 
relntiops  to  the,  various  functions  of  the  human  body,  instead  of 
primarily  as  a mechanical  art  in  the  restoration  of  defective  or  lost 
structures.  The  introduction  of  these  academic  subjects  was  not 
(lone  without  resistance.  The  dentists  and  dental  educators  were 
not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  them.;  in  fact,  some  of  them  contended 
that  all  the  additiofial  time  should  go  to  inechanrtal  and  op>erativo 
dentistry. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  a considerable  part  of  the  dentists  toward 
a broadening  of  the  curricidiim  can  l)est  be  illustrated  by  the.  opinion 
of  the  nestor  of  American  dentistry,  Icnown  internationally  as  one  of 
the  loaders  of  dentistry  and  dental  edycation,  a graduate  in  medicine 
as  well  as  in  dentistry  and  a.-  dental  teacher  for  40  years.  In  a 
stenogrui)hic  report  on  page  G5  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  for  1911,  in  a discussion  concerning 
giving  advanced  standing  to  medical  students,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  medical  man  m the  first  two  years  is  devoting  his  time  to 
biology  and  other  subjects  that  have  no  bearing  at  all  on  dentistry.” 
W'ith  such  oi>inions  from  the  most  revered  and  honored  leaders,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  policy  of  broadening  the  dental  curriculum 
was  long  delayed,  and  when  these  academic  subjects  were  introduced 
into  the  curriculum  they  were  very  shabbily  cared  for,  eitlier  in  pro- 
vision of  ^uipment  or  of  competent  and  stimulating  teachers. 

However,  it  took  a very  short  time  to  prove  their  value,  and  they 
furnished  a stimulus  for  extension  of  the  medical  subjects  and 
strongly  influenced  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  predeptal  col- 
legiate work.  With  the  introduction  of  the  predental  college  year 
these  academic  subjects  have  been  transferred  to  the  preprofessional 
school  work,  permitting  yet  more  attention  to  the  medical  subjects. 
.As  a result,  the  ciiniculijm  of  10  years  ago  has' been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  way  of  a greater  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental 
sciences  and  a relative,  although  not  absolute,  diminution  in  the 
mechanical  phase  of  the  course  of  study.  The  results  are  already 
seen  in  the  products  of  the  newer  dental  education,  who  not  only  are 
better  trained,  but  are  also  better  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great 
advance  in  dentistry  and  medicine  that  will  occur  during  their  pro- 
fessional lives. 
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0.  KQUIPWENT  IN  nBNTAI.  TBA.CHINU 

There  is  no  adequate  record  of  just  what  equipment  was  ooifiVid- 
ered  a mlninmm  at  a^  time  in  the  history  of  dental  education. 
A survey  of  the  e<juif^pient  of  dental  schools  was  inade  in  18%  by  the 
Xiitional  Association  of  Dental  Faculties,  but  no  orfrani/.etl  rej>oft 
was  printed.  It  .seems  impossible  t<)  ascertain,^  with  any  approach 
to  accurticy,  what  was  tlie  usual  e<pii|)ihent  of  the  deptal  schools  in 
early  days.  'I’he  catalogues  tell  of  the  “complete  and  modern” 
e<|uii)ment,  but  to  one  familiar  with  the  fanciful  imaginations  of 
s(aiie  writers  of  fiction  whose  eirorts  apj)ear  in  the.  i)rofessional 
.school  catalogues,  this  i.s  not  evidence. 

AV'hen  the  Dental  Educational  Council  wa.s  formed,  it  wa.s  hoped 
that  a standaid  ^or  eipiipment  would  be  deviat'd,  but  it  was  never 
done,  altluai^h  some  I’athei’  bioad  and  libeial  sii^j;(*st ions'  were 
made.  In  the  proprietary  schools,  even  of  recent  years,  the  major 
part  of  the  equijiment  was  in  the  inlirmary.  Here  the  modern 
iinprovcrnents  in  chairs  and  acce.s.sories \yre  ^tiaiiy  the  first  to  Im 
provided.  The  technical  laboratories  had  little*  and  even  to-dav  the 
dental  student  provides  for  iiini.self  most  of  tki*  apjjliances  and 
instruments  with  which  he  works  in  his  dental  .sSihjects.  Oi^  the 
larger  pieces  of  appafatii.s,  like  hithe.s  and  vulcanizer.s,  are  provided, 
^y  -the  school,  and  in  some  schools  not  even  these.  The  typical 
lalw>ratory  eipiipment  in  dental  technology  is  a room,  more  or  less 
well  lighted,  w ith  drawers  and  lockers  and  tables  hare  of  any  equip- 
ment e.xcept  gas  jets.  In  better  schoijs  there  are,  in  addition,  some 
teaching  models  and  charts. 

When  one  reacho.s  the  e(|uipincnt  of  the  laboratories  in  funda- 
mental .subjects  and  medical  .sciences,  the  independent  schools  usu- 
ally felt  these  hardly  w’orthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  their 
equipment  has  been  very 'meager.  In  the  university  schools  these 
subjects  are  cared  for  in  the  college  of  arts  ami  science,  and  in 
university  medical  schools  they  usually  have  reasonably  adequate 
cquipmekit  and  facilities.  As  to  libraries,  with  a few  praiseworthy 
exceptions,  these  have  been  noticeable  until  recent  years  chiefly  by 
their  absence.  To-day  only  almut  half  of  the  dental  schools  have  t 
library  containing  as  many  as  1,000  volumes. 

There  is  even  to-day  no  accepted  standard  of  what  equipment  a 
dental  school  should  have  anywhere  outside  the  infirmary.  All  ela 
is  sjroply  opinion^ of  different  men  whose  opinions  are  much  influ- 
enced by  their  major  interests.  If  one  may  rely  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  older  dentists,  there  has  been  ^‘eat  improvement,  but  when 
one  tries  to  find  any  really  comparative  details,  it  is  futile;  and 
about  the  only  exclusion  that  can  be  reached  is  that,  in  general, 
there  has  been  gradual  improvement  in  all  dental  schools  in  equip* 
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ment,  and  this  improvement  has  been  much  more  rapid  in  the  past 
10  years,  especially  in  those  subjects  that  ure  now-  taiifrht  in  the 
underj^-aduate  and  medical  departments  of  universiiies. 

% K 

7.  THE  (JUAUTY  OK  lYRTlUmiON 

As  already  sufrjrested  in  various  connections,  the  attention  of  den- 
tal educators  in  endeavorinjx  to  sectire.  concerted  action  in  improving; 
dental  education  has  lieen  directed  almost  exclusively  toljuantitative 
advance,  tHat  is,  to  extensiofi  of  the  number  of  years  of  preliminary 
education,  to  the  number  of  weeks -jiej-  session,  and  to  the  number 
of  sessions  -required  to  attain  the  de^Mcc  in  dentistry.  Prac- 
tically no  concerted  action  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teachinp;,  nor  has  consideration  l>ecn  "iven  to  the  requisite  traininj; 
of  the  teacher  ip  dental  .schools.  While  those  onpaped  in  dental  edu- 
cation have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  insi.st  that  dentistry  has  lonjr 
since  risen  to  the  dijrnity  of  a profession,  they  have  not  appreciated 
that  education  is  not  only  an  older  but  also  k much  broa<ler  profe.s- 
sion,  in  which  the  education  of  the  dentists  is  but  one  small  corner. 

Indeed,  many  of  those  in  dental  education  have  taken  the  opposite 
view  and  insisted  tlmt  teacbcr.s  in'denlal  scl^Kils  .shall  bo. dentists, 
but  that  their  further  qualifications  alun"  onucational  profe.ssional 
lines  are  secondary  or  merely  incidental.  This  has  brought  two  re- 
sidts;  first,  that  the  greater  jiart  of  the  teachingtn  dental  schools  in 
the  past,  and  only  in  somewhat  lesser  decree  at  present,  has  been 
done  by  inenAto  wlioiii  teaching  is  merely  an  incident.  Men  are 
chosen  to  professorships  in  dental  schools  not  because  of  any  ex- 
perience or  aecnmplisbments  in  teaching  either  past  or  expected  but 
beeaus«?  wf  suece.ss  and  i)i(uninonce  in  the  practice  of  dentistry.  The 
second  and  sequential  result  has  l)oen  that  these  men,  busily  occupied 
in  their  practice,  have  themselves  not  done  any  consiilerable  portion 
of  (he  teaching,  and  so  have  delegated  to  domon.strators  a large  part 
of  the  intimate  teaching  and  contact  with  the  students. 

'I’he  dciuonstriitor.ships  are  ordinarily  filled  by  very  recent  graclu- 
ates,  'riicse  men  look  upon  such  poBitions  as  merely  temporary  anti 
serve  but  one  year,  or  at  best  a veby  few  years.  During  this  time 
their  relation  to  the  .school  is  an  avocation,  for  they  commonly  have 
begun  to  practice  imnietliately  after  graduation.  Tlfese  recent  grad- 
uates, conventionally  with  no  more  than  the  minimum  preliminary 
education  and  lacking  pedagogical  training  or  teaching  experience 
in  any  line,  have  constituted  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  denhal 
education  • throughout  its  history  and  have  done  tlte  bulk  of  jthe 
teaching  in  the  dental ^ubjects,  usually  with  mediocrity.  ** 

When,  in  the  nineties,  more  emphasis  began  to  be  placed  up^kf  the 
medical  subjects,  the  independent  schools  assigned- these  y^bjects 
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either  to  dentists  or  to  practicing  physicians  >;vhose  pedajjogical 
efficiency  was  little,  if  any,  better.  With  the  advent  of  full-time 
teachers  in  the  medical  schools,  the  dental  schools  that  were  integral- 
departments  of  universities  participated  in  the  improvement  in  edu- 
cational prooeduiw  in  the  medical  subjects.  IVlien,  in  1917,  the 
academic  subjects  were  introduced  into  the  dental  curriculum  those 
schools  intimately  as.sociated  with  universities  benohted  by  the  stabil- 
ized pedagogical  efficiency  in  these  subjects  in  the  undergraduate 
college  of  the  university,  but  in  independent  schools  the  teaching  of 
the  acajjemic  subjects  was  not  comprehended  and  much  neglected. 

Of  the  many  noteworthy  advances  in  dental  education  accom- 
plished by  the  Dental  Educational  Council,  none  is  more  far-reach- 
ing than'  its  insistence  that  the  teaching  should  not  be  entirely  by 
men  to  whom  teaching  is  merely  an  incident,  but  that  there  should 
be  on  every  leaching  staff  some  men  to  whom  teaming  is  at  least 
- a vocation,  if  not  a profession;  and  to  accomplish  this  there  should 
be  in  every  school  some  full-time  teachers.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  an  additional  number  of  men  to  wliom  teaching  is  at  least  an  avo- 
cation rather  than  merely  incidental,  and  wlio  are  giving  at  least 
half  of  their  time  to  teaching.  The  initial  number  designated  was 
small,  but  the  more  significant  thing  was  that  it  was  specified  that 
some  of  them  must  be  in  dental  subjects. 

It  is  clear  that  dental  education  from  now  on  must  be  a university 
function,  and  the  greatest  problem  in  university  dental  c<liication 
of  the  immediate  future  is  not  preliminary  education  but  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  dental  subjects.  The  academic 
subjects  will  be  cared  for  in  the  predental  year,  and  the  medical 
subjects  will  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  university  medical 
schools,  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  conduct  them  acceptably, 
but  an  adequate  quality  of  teaching  in  dental  subjects  must  be 
worked  out  in  the  dental  schools.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
when  teaching  dental  subjects  comes  to  l>e  as  ^dignified  a cadger  as 
practicing  dentistry,  and  that  eml  lies  in  the  dental  profession,  and 
when,  through  public  support,  adecjuate  salaries  will  attract  capable 
. graduates  to  a career  in  dental  etlucation. 

The  quality  of  teaching  in  dental  schools  showed  only  slight  im- 
provement for  many  years,  but  since  1917  there  has  been  a great 
impetus,  and  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  a fruition  of  recent 
efforts  in  the  next  decade.  As  in  all  other  phases  of  the  dental  edu- 
cational problem,  some  schools,  almost  invariably  those  that  were  in- 
tegral parts  of  universities,  have  led  in  the  quality  of  teaching  and  at 
all  times  have  been  in  advance  of  the  general  level.  Now  that  all 
schools- are  to  become  of  this  type,  we  may  expect  effective  results. 
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8.  8TAITDASD8  OT  BOHOLAB8HIP 

No  data  are  available  as  to  "what  proportion  of  the  agg^gate 
dental  student  body  year  by  year  has  been  dropj>ed  for  deficient 
scholarship.  In  the  surveys  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vencement  of  Teaching  one  of  the  points  upon  which  information 
was  sought  was  the  number  or  proportion  of  students  that  were  dis- 
missed for  poor  scholarship.  The  information  thus  secured  showed 
I very  sharp  contrast  between  the  procedure  of  the  proprietary  type 
of  school  and  the  real  university  school. 

Ih  the  proprietary  school  dismissal  for  deficient  scholastic  attain- 
ment is  almost  unknown.  Some  men  voluntarily  withdraw  from  con- 
viction of  inability  to  carry  the  course  or  distaste  for  the  work  and 
some  students  are  delayed  in  graduation,  but  there  is  resort  to  dis- 
missal only  in  case  of  serious  moral  turpitude  or  for  failure  to  pay 
tuition.  Now.  that  dental  schools  are  all  to  be  under  control  of  uni- 
versities, the  elimination  of  the  unfit  student  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pe<ted  in  the  dental  schools  as  well  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
the  university.  Elimination  of  the  unfit  is  a cardinal  principle  of 
efficient  professional  education,  and  now  that  dental  education  is  be- 
coming more  educational  and  less  dental  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple seems  assured. 

"While  graduation  in  dentistry  carried  the  right  to  practice,  the 
dental  school  became  careless  of  the  fitness  of  its  graduates.  'V^’^ith 
the  advent  of  the  procedure  that  graduates  must  appear  before  the 
State  boards  of  e.xamination  and  licensure  there  was  a check  upon 
this  carelessness  which  had  a salutary  influence  upon  the  quality 
of  the  dental  teaching  and  the  rigor  of  school  examinations.  AVhen, 
about  1905,  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  inau- 
gurated a tabulation  committee  and  issued  public  reports  of  results 
in  licensing  examinations,  there  came  a further  tightening  in  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  for  a record  of  many  failures  to 
obtain  license  by  the  graduates  of  any  school  diverted  prospective 
students  to  other  places  for  their  dental  course. 

The  licensing  boards,  in  their  examinations,  have  properly  put  the 
em[)hasii  upon  knowledge  of  and  ability  in  practical  dentistry,  and 
their  standards  on  the  fundamental  sciences  and  medical  subjects 
have  been  much  lower  than  on  the  dental  subjects.  The  teaching 
efforts  in  the  dental  schools  have  responded  to  this  differentiation. 

State  boards  of  examination  therefore  should  have  credit  for 
tiding  in  improving  the  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  practice, 
but  have  not  been  equally  helpful,  in  stimulating  a broadening  of 
dental  education ; in  fact,  they  are  at  times  deterrent  to  this  effort  by 
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imposing  rules  that  hamper  educational  forces  in  the  educational 
experimentation  necessary  to  find  the  most  desirable  procedures  in 
the  education  of  the  student. 

fl.  usn-ERsirr  cortTRoL 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  the 
conflict  between  the  proprietary  thesis  of  dental  education  as  com- 
pared to  real  educational  principles.  Beginning  with  a .single  uni- 
versity dental  scliool  in  1867,  but  overwhelmed  in  numbers  for 
decades  by  the  independent  schools,  the  university  dental  school 
has  been  in  the  minority  until  veiy  recently.  In  the  pa.st  two 
decades  gradually  apiKiared  an  appreciation  that  education  for  the 
dental  profession  is  a public  service  that  rests  in  the  universities, 
both  State  and  private,  and  the  number  of  univci’sity  schools  hag 
slowly  increased.  In  recent  years  many  indejx'ndent  schools  have 
cither  become  university  departments  or  have  etfecteJ  affiliations 
that  are  educationally  advantageous. 

Ihe  independent  dental  school,  witli  rare  exceptions,  did  not  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  dental  education,  or  if  it  did,  was  unwilling 
and  unable  to  provide  for  their  fulfillment.  With  the  extinction  of 
the  independent  school  there  comes  a distinct  need  for  the  extension 
of  university  participation  in  dental  ed\icatioil.  Ljentistry  being 
now  recognized  as  a part  of  tlie  health  service,  its  correlation  with 
medicine  becomes  closer  and  closer,  and  each  university  that  feds 
its  public  duty  to  carry  on  medical  education  should  see  that  there 
is  a similar  duty  regarding  dental  education. 

The  curriculum  is  similar  in  the  first  two  years  except  for  dental 
technology,  and  even  those  medical  schools  that  provide  only  two 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum  could  well  similarly  prodde  the 
first  two  years  of  the  dental  curriculum,  the  students  in  their  later 
years  to  go  to  sdiools  where  more  clinical  material  is  available 
However,  the  que.stion  of  clinical  teaching  material  in  dentistry  does 
not  involve  availability  of  hospitals,  and  so  can  well  be  carried  on  in 
university  towns  where  the  teaebing  of  the  clinical  years  in  medicine 
is  not  feasible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  see  the  rise  in  the 
next  deende  of  several  dental  schools  in  connection  with  university 
medical  schools  at  places  where  there  is  yet  no  dental  education. 

CONCLUSION 

Any  effort  to  trace  the  progress  of  dental  education  is  one  of 
difficulty,  because  of  lack  of  records  of  accurate  detail,  although 
some  general  summaries  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but  what 
has  been  attempted  here  is  to  give  to  one,  interested  in  education  in 
general,  a broad  view  of  the  problems  and  progress  of  this  one  field 
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With  that  purpose  in  view,  detailed  statistics  have  not  been  included, 
nor  discussion  of  the  curriculum  in  detail  or  of  technicalities  peculiar 
to  dental  education,  since  this  is  not  written  solely  for  dental  read- 
ers but  as  well  for  those  not  familiar  with  dental  terminolo<!:y. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  th§  midst  of  the  most  active  jjeriod 
of  progress  in  the  entire  history  of  this  field  of  education.  The 
publication  in  1925  of  the  report  on  the  Study  of  Dental  Education 
made  during  the  past  four  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundatic|^  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  will  make  that  year 
an  e{)ocIial  year  in  dental  education,  equal  to  184<),  1K84, 
and  1917.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  progress  will  continue.  The 
next  few  years  will  see  in  dental  education  great  achancemcnt  and 
a probable  stabili/^ation,  and  a decade  hence,  Wtler  than  now,  can 
be  written  a judicial  appreciation  of  the  results  of  the  activities  in 
the  past  10  yeai-s. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  LEGi\^EDUCATTON  ‘ 

By  Alfred  Z.  Reed  i 

Staff  Member  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 


For  nearly  half  a century  there  have  been  organized  efforts  to 
effect  a nation-wide  improvement  in  the  American  system  of  legal 
education.  The  strictly  modern  phase  of  this  movement  may  be 
said  to  have  started — in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  assign  a definite 
date — in  1910.  It  was  in  this  year  that  similar  long-continued  efforts 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  improve  medical  education 
first  impinged  upon  the  public  consciousness,  and  suggested  to  law- 
yers that  methods  which  had  proved  successful  with  physicians  might 
1)6  applicable  also  to  the  legal  profession. 

In  many  respects  the  task  of  legal  reformers  was  far  more  dif^cult 
than  that  of  their  medical  colleagues.  Before  recounting  some  of 
the  particular  obstacles  and  the  progress  which  has  since  been  made 
in  surmounting  them,  a general  explanation  may  be  hazarded  as 
lo  why  the  legal  profession  was  then,  and  is^ill,  in  a ‘relatively 
backward  stage  of  development.  The  sciepce  of  law,  ^ at  least 
that  particular  portion  of  this  science  (if  it  be  a science)  which 
primarily  conoerns  American  law  schools  and  bar  admission  au- 
thorities, is  not  international  in  the  sense  that  medical  science  is. 
In  the  development  of  medical  schools  physicians  can  draw  imme- 
diately upon  the  e.xperience  of  the  whole  world.  The  task  of  the 
American  law  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  is  severely  conditioned 
by  the  fact  that  these  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  students  to  practice  American  law.  This  is  now  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  countries — even  from  the  English  common 
law,  of  which  it  is  historically  an  outgrowth  and,  in  a certain  sense, 
still  a partr — that  foreign  models  of  legal  education  and  organiza- 
tion, though  often  suggestive,  are  rarely  closely  parallel.  Far  less 
than  physicians  can  lawyers  profit  byv^e  intelle^ual  resources  of 
other  countries.  America  is  virtually  obliged  to  work  out  its 

*■  The  iMt  BimlUr  dlrnmnlona  pubIUb«4  by  the  Bnreia  of  Bdocatlon  wen  contributed  by 
Dean  Henry  Bt.  Bates,  of  tbe  UnlTcnlty  of  Michigan  Law  Bcbool,  to  Um  Reports  for  1BX4 
(VoL  1,  Ch.  X)  and  1916  (Vol.  I,  Cb.  XI). 
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peculiar  experiment  in  government  and  law  by  itself,  gniided  only 
by  its  own  relatively  brief  and  narrow  experience. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  briefly  what  the  situation  was 
in  1010;  then  what  has  been  accomplished  to  imiuovc  conditions 
in  16  years;  and,  finally,  what  are  th^  most  important  problems 
that  still  await  a satisfactory  solution. 

• I.  THE  PAST 

First,  then,  as  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  tlie  status  of  legal 
education  compared  unfavorably  with  that  of  medical  education 
in  1910. 

DEFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION  IN  1910 

One  conspicuous  difference  l)etween  the  two  professions  was  the 
relative  lack  of  effective  organization  among  lawyers.  Among 
their  many  weaknesses  in  this  respect  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
was  this:  The  medical  profe.ssion  proper  constituted  only  one  of 
several  groups  which  were  engaged  in  practicing  Oie  healing  arts 
or  “ health  service”  as  a whole.  The  legal  profession,  on  the  other 
hand,  assumed  to  include  everyone  who  was  in  any  way  practicing 
law.  though  the  actual  occupations  might  l)c  as  diverse  as  those  of 
a physician  or  surgeon,  a trained  nurse,  a denti.st,  a pharmaci.st,  <»r 
a veterinarian.  This  inclusion  of  many  different 'feind.s  of  lawyers 
and  iKseiidolawTcrs  under  the  common  head  of  general  ]>raotitioncr 
made  it  difficult  to  plan  an  effective  preparation  for  any  one  kind 
and  tended  to  weaken  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a fictitiously  united 
profes.sion. 

Another  weakness  was  tlint  State  lines  .split  up  the  lawyers,  far 
more  than  the  physicians,  into  mutually  inde|^en<lent  local  unit.s. 
This  w'enknesa  is  in  part  due  to  the  nature  of  the  profession.  Just 
a.s  American  law,  in  n general  sense,  differs  from  the  iaw  of  any 
other  country,  so  that  particular  bleml  of  legislation  and  judicial 
decision  which  is  actually  in  force  in  any  one  State  is  never  precisely 
identical  with  the  law  in  force  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 
None  the  les.s,  the  general  principles  are  so  similar  that  a compi*c- 
hensive  nation-wide  organization  of  lawyers  is  indicated  as  not 
merely  practicable,  but  also  as  j>eculiurly  desirable,  for  the  very 
purpr^se  of  counteracting  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  our  Federal 
system.  This  comprehensive  organization  did  not  exist.  Whereas 
the  American  Medical  Association,  since  its  origin  in  1R47,  had  been 
an  integration  of  State  and  local  medical  societies,  the  American 
Bar  As^iation,  organized  in  1878,  still  competed  for  membership 
with  independent  State  and  with  independent  city  bar  associations. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  contained  in  1910  only  3,690  members,  or 
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3 per  cent  of  all  lawyers  in  the  United  States.  The  attendance  at 
ihe  annual  meeting  was  326,  or  9 per  cent  of  the  membership. 

Again,  the  American  Medical  Association,  largely  because  of  its 
advantageous  situation  in  the  two  respects  above  noted,  had  already 
(levelop>ed  an  effective  system  of  professional  supervision  over 
medical  schools  and  medical  licensing  authorities.  Its  extensive 
membership  made  possible  the  publication  of  a weekly  Journal, 
through  which  the  facts  could  be  published  to  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  It  also  made  possible  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  on  Medical  Education,  with  compensated  exe(^tive  officers, 
for  the  ascertainment  of  these  facts.  In  1910  the  work  of  this  coun 
oil  had  culminated,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  publication  of  a classi- 
fied list  of  schools,  and  of  a registry  containing  the  educational 
record  of  all  practicing  physicians.  Nothing  of  this  sort  existed  in 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Its  only  periodical  publication  was 
the  report  of  proceedings  at  its  annual  meetings.  Here  were  re- 
corded the  unhappy  rivalries  of  a mutually  independent  “ Commit- 
tee on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  ” and  “ Section 
of  Legal  Education  ; the  more  or  less  permanent  but  uncompen- 
sated members  of  the  committee  or  officers  of  the  section  made  recom- 
mendations which  occasionally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  relatively 
fruitless  resolutions  by  the  association. 

Still  another  factor  of  great  importance  in  its  hearing  upon  the 
capacity  for  united  effort  possessed  by  either  profession  was  the 
dilTerent  position  occupicTt  by  the  professional  school.  In  the  medi- 
cal profession  the  medical  school  was  accepted,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  profession,  as  a sine  qua  non  in  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion. In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  States  graduation  from  a 
medical  college  wa.s  compulsory.  “ Practicing  physician  ” and 
“ M.  D.”,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  were,  and  long  had  been, 
virtually  interconvertible  terms,  l^egal  education,  however,  was 
still  in  the  process  of  emerging  from  the  apprenticeship  phase.  The 
relatively  modern  law  school  had  ovei'y where  won  its  first  victory 
over  the  conservative  ftpporters  of  the  older  system  of  office  prepa- 
ration; in  all  States  study  at  a law  school  was  possible  under  the 
rules  for.  admission  to  the  bar.  In  no  State,  however,  was  law 
school  .study  obligatory;  and  many  influential  older  practitioners 
had  not  yet  grasped  the  truth  that  a system  of  legal  preparation 
which  had  worked  welf'in  their  cases  could  not,  simply  bei^use  of 
the  greatly  increased  volume  and  complexity  of  the  law,  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  equally  good  results  to-day. 

, Accordingly^  alongside  of  the  American  Bar  Associaticm,  with  its 
committee  and  section,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
made  it^  own  independent  ‘decisions  as  to  the  standards  that  were 
appropriate  for  admission  to  membership  in  its  body.  This  organ!* 
27801 ’—27 P 
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zation  of  law  teachers  was,  on  the  whole,  a more  effective  agency  for 
the  improvement  of  legal  education  than  the  practitioners’  associa- 
tion, blit  was  not  taken  very  seriously  by  the  profession  at  large. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOLS  AMONG  THEMSELVES 

These  comparative  weaki)e'^es''iiv  the  organization  of  the  legal 
profession  wer^the  more  regrettable  ^bCCSilse  of  a much  more  evenly  - 
balanced  divi6ioT^of  fon^s  in  the  law  school  world.  Although  the 
development  of  a pYoper  system  of  medical  licensing  tests  has  un- 
deniably been  complicated  by  the  existence  of  medical  sects,  there 
could  be  no  question  as  to  the  dominance,  both  in  the  association^  of 
medical ‘practitioners  and  in  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  of  the  orthodox  thought  already  repre^nted  in  the  leading 
schools.  In  legal  education,  ofl  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing 
like  general  agreement  as  to  what  was  orthodo.xy  and  what  was 
heresy. 

The  Harvard  school  was  the  strongest  of  the  law  schools.  Its 
famous  case  method  of  instructionf  with  certain  resultant  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  end  and  aim  of  legal  education,  had  long  lived  down 
its  early  reputation  as  a Boston  fad.  Harvard  had  been  accepted 
us  a leader  and  a model  by  a considerable  number  of  institutions, 
including  most  of  the  larger  universities.  This  point  of  view  was 
certainly  already  in  the  ascendant  in  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schooli:j>  Even  here,  however,  sentiment  was  by  no  means 
united,  and  the  members  of  this  association  numbered,  all  told,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  law  schools  in  the  country. 

Excluded  institutions  attacked  the  Harvard  system  and  philosophy 
on  various  grounds  and  commended  themselves  to  many  practitioners 
of  standing  by  themselves  departing  less  widely  from  the  original 
ideals  of  the  law  office.  Entirely  apart  from  attacks  based  upon 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding,  there  was  certainly  at  least  some 
plausibility  in  the  charge  that  Harvard’s  adherents  were  a little  too 
uncompromising  in  proclaiming  as  the  sole  purpose  of  a legal  educa- 
tion the  development  of  a “ legal,  mind.”  Practical  training  and 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  local  jurisdiction 
were  among  those  aspects  of  a complete  education  to  which  these 
schools  seemed  to  be  paying  too  little  attention. 

Thus  the  easily  explicable  feeling  that  good  law  schools  were  not 
so  important  as  their  theoretically-minded  professors  thought  they 
were  was  reinforced  by  a suspicion  that  the  theory  of  education 
exepiplified  in  the  leading  schools  was  itself  unsound.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  there  was  a rabid  partisan  discussion  over  a matter 
in  which  most  practitioners  took  no  interest  at  all;  but  prominent 
practitioners  at  least  thought,  and  sometimes  said,  that  the  case 
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method  was  a “ fetish,”  thereby  running  the  risk  of  being  themselves 
(lubber!  “old  fogies.” 

INADEQUATE  BAR  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  ' 

'Wie  lack  of  harmony  between  legal  practitioners  and  schoolmen, 
and  the  further  divisions  within  the  ranks  both  of  organized  bar 
associations  and  of  law  schools,  militated  against  any  rapid  advance 
of  standards  in  at  least  two  ways. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  in  contrast  with  the  p>o.werful  educa- 
tional machine  headed  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
supported  by  the  great  majority  both  of  practicing  ^physicians  and 
of  medical  schools,  different  groups  of  reformers  in  the  disorganized 
legal  profession  each  cherished  s^arate  ends.  Instead  of  traveling 
together  upon  abroad  highway  ofprogress,  each  regarded  the  other’s 
avenue  of  reform  as  at  best  an  unimportant  by-path — too  often  as 
one  that  led  in  a positively  wrong  direction.  If  they  united  upon 
anything,  it  was  in  their  tendency  to  ascribe  to  practitioners  at  large 
a cynical  apathy,  for  which  the  feebleness  and  confusing  variety  of 
their  own  leadership  was  primarily  to  blame. 

In  the  second  place,  and  more  concretely,  it  was  impossible  under 
these  conditions  to  build  up  an  adequate  system  of  bar  admission 
requirements. 

In  medical  education,  however  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  toning  up  the  licensing  System,  its  general  principles  and 
its  objectives  were  clear.  Already  the  great  majority  of  States  posi- 
tively required  applicants  for  admission  to  medical  practice  to  have 
graduated  from  a medical  school.  The  State  boards  of  medical 
c.xaminers  were  designed  to  supplement  this  system  and  to  fortify 
the  dominant  type  of  sound  medical  education.  In  the  case'of  a 
go()d  school  their  examinations  constituted  a precaution,  additional 
tp  the  tests  provided  by  the  school’s  own  faculty,  against  failure  on 
the  part  of  individual  students  to  take  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. They  constituted  an  even  more  important  weapon  of  de- 
fense against  low-grade  medical  schools.  The  boards  had  it  in  their 
power  to  improve  or  even  to  destroy  such  schools  by  failing  to  pass 
their  graduates  or  even  by  denying  to  their  graduates  the  right  to 
lake  the  examination.  Even  in  ,1910  it  was  probably  broadly  true 
that  good  graduates  of  good  n^edical  schools  had  little  anxiety  as  to 
their  ability  to  pass  the  medical  licensing  tests;  and  although  the 
existence  of  medical  sects  complicated  the  task  of  weeding  out  in- 
ferior schools,  the  united  profession  has  been  successful  in  achieving 
the  following  ends:  Schools  that  profess  to  be  orthodox  have  beeD 
assisted  to  maintain  proper  standards ; if  products  of  an  unorthodox 
type  of  medical  education  can  often  secure  permission  to  practice 
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the  healing  art,  at  least  they  are  usually  prevented  froirt  holding? 
themselves  out  as  ‘‘  regular”  physicians.  \ 

By  contrast,  in  the  legal  profession  no  sinp:le  State  required  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  practice  to  have  graduated  from  or  even  to 
have  attended  a lilw  school.  And  in  the  caste  of  applicants  who 
attended  law  schools  not  the  slightest  distinction  was  made,  either 
in  professional  or  in  popular  usage,  between  “regular”  lawyers  and 
othere.  Product.s  of  the  case-method  law  school,  of  the  textbook  or 
dogmatic  law  school,  and  of  no  law  school  at  all,  stood  ujxtn  a footing 
of  precise  ecjuality  as  regards  both  the  process  of  admission  and  the 
legal  privileges  that  would  be  thereby  attained. 

The  effect  of  this  undiscriminating  uniformity  was  at  once  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  bar  examination  and — as  will  be 
shown  later — to  destroy  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  used 
profitably  to  measure  educational  attainments.  The  examination 
could  not  be  attached  to  a proper  system  of  preparation  as  a useful 
supplement  because  no  one  knew  what  a proper  system  of  education 
was.  It  had  come,  therefore,  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  independ- 
ent educational  test;  as  such  it  was  more  seriously  regarded  both  by 
students '^^d  by  practitioners  than  the  supplementary  medical  licens- 
ing examination.  Having  this  factitious  importance,  it  distracted 
attention  from  other  devices  that  are  much  better  calculated  to 
promote  competence  and  character  among  lawyers.  Requirements  of 
preliminary  general  education  and  of  a specific  period  of  law  study 
were  largely  ignored  because  of  deluded  reliance  upon  an  unsup* 
jmrted  bar  examination. 

DIVERSIFIED  LAW  SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS 

Another  complication  in  legal  education,  from  whiali  medical  edu- 
cation is  relatively  free,  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  conditions  above 
described  and  partly  in  tlie  inherent  difference  between  law-  and 
medicine.  The  time  that  students  are  required  or  expected  to  devote 
to  their  preparation  is  only  one  of  Tqany  ^pects  of  professional 
education.  It  is  a highly  important  because  it 

lends  itself  to  measurement  by  figures  it  hl^  always  been  specially 
emphasized  both  by  reformers  end  by  fact-collecting  agencies.  The 
diversity  in  this  respect  among  law  schools  in.  ttlO  was  far  greater 
than  that  among  the  medical  schools  and  imposed  a,  correspondingly 
heavier  burden  upon  those  who  wished  not  necessarily  to  improve, 
but  even  to  understand,  legal  education.  \ 

Three  elements  are  involved  in  any  attempt  to  esti^te  the  time 
that  a student  devotes  to  his  professional  preparation^  Of  thiSB, 
the  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  duration  of  his  course  in  profes- 
sional school.  In  this  respect  the  medical  course  had  already  become 
definitely  standardized  at^ts  present  figure  of  four  academic 
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and  the  path  was  cleared  for  a movement  to,  add  a supplementary 
clinical  year.  In  1910  every  medical  school  conducted,  at  least  osten- 
sil)ly,  either  a complete  four-year  course  or  the  first  half  of  such  a 
< onrse,  desijurned  to  be  completed  in  another  siphool.  In  legal  edii- 
, cation,  however,  the  orthodox  period  was  only  three  years,  ,and  it 
I was  not  until  as  recently  as  190r>  that  the  Association  of  American 

Law  Schools  had  required  its  members  to  comply  even  "with  this 
standard.  No  less  than  40  law  schools  outside  of  the  association, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  still  announced  courses  of  two  years, 
or  even  of  a single  year,  leading  to  a law  degree.  Tlie  situation 
i-esembled  that  w'hich  had  existed  in  medical  education  immediately 
after  the  Civil  War,  before  the  inauguration  of  their  modern  era 
of  standardization. 

A second  element  of  equal  importance  is  the  time  that  a student 
devotes  to  his  studies  while  in  the  school.  Year  for  year,  a school 
which  holds  its  sessions  during  the  regular  working  hours  of  the 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  areatot  engaged  any  outside 
occupation,  is,  of  course,  in  a position  to  demand  much  more  than  an 
evening  school  run  for  the  benefit  of  self-supporting  students.  Just 
how  great  the  difference  is  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  precise  mathe- 
matical terms.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  state  with  precision  the 
number  of  medical  schools  which  operated  under  this  very  substan- 
tial handicap.  The  number  in  1910  was  only  4 out  of  a total  of  140.* 

Very  different  was  the  situation  in  law.  As  truly  here  as  in  medi- 
cine, ihstitutions  that  held  their  sessions  during  the  evening  or 
during  the  late  afternoon  operated  under  a serious  handicap  as 
regards  their  maximum  possibility  of  accomplishment,  year  by  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  argument  of  some  cogency  can  be  made  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  .students  of  modest  means  shall 
not  be  denied  access  to  the  politically  privileged  bar,  and  that  the 
only  practicable  avenue  of  preparation  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  such  persons  is  the  evening  or  part-time  law  school. 
Whether  this  argument,  which  is  based  upon  a recognition  of  the 
peculiarly  intimate  connection  between  law  and  politics,  is  or  is  not 
sound,  is  a question  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  point  of  im- 
mediate interest  is  that,  whether  sound  or  not,  it  provides  a basis  for 
. the  part-time  law  school  that  is  lacking  in  the  part-time  medical 
school.  Incidentally,  artificial  light  does  not  impair  the  efficiency 
of  instruction  in  law  as  much  as  it  does  in  a subject  wliere  laboratory 
work  in  the  natural  sciences  is  required.  Again,  the  amiydht  of 
capital  needed  to  equip  something  that  can  pass  muster  as  a 
school  is  vastly  smaller  in  law  than  in  medicine a conBiderable 


•For  the  figure*  reletlng  to  medical  education  which  are  uaed  in  tbU  paper  the  writer 
!•  Indebted  to  Dr.  N.  P.  Colwwlt,  aecreUry  of  the  Council  oo  Uedlcal  Bdncatloa,  who  baa 
alio  kindly  read  the  manuaciipt  prior  to  publication. 
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section  of  the  public  is  reAdy  to  believe  that  a few  chairs,  a few 
books,  and  a printed  announcement  convert  an  attorney’s  office  into 
an  educational  institution.  H 

These  differences  between  the  nature  of  medicine  and  of  law 
explain  why  schools  which  appeal  particularly  to  self-supporting 
students  are  so  muclPmore  numerous  in  the  field  of  lejral  education. 
Under  bar  admission  rules  which  give  credit  for  study  either  in»a 
law  office  or  in  a law  school,  offices  develop  into  schools  ” so  insen- 
sibly that  the  precise  number  of  these  latter  can  never,  in  the 
\ature  of  things,  be  ascertained.  If  the  count  be  confined,  however, 
institutions  sufficiently  pretentious  to  confer  a law  degree,  we  find 
in  1910  no  fewer  than  60  out  of  124  law  schools,  or  almost  one- 
hal\  were  either 'purely  part-time  institutions  or  w“re.  “mixed” 
holding  sessions  for  independent  divisions  of  full-time  ’and 
of  part^irae  students.  ** 

The  fl^d  element  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  time  that  law-school  graduates  devote their  preparation  is 
the  admission  requirement  of  the  school — that  part  of  the  stujjent’s 
total  preparation  which  he  secures  before  he  begins  the  study  o^law 
proper.  Here  there  was  less  difference  between  the  two  prqfesjBpns, 
Of  the  136  full-time  medical  schools  the  great  majority — 112,  or ‘82 
per  centr^had  an  entrance  requirement,  at  this  date,  of  a high-School 
education  or  less.  Of  the  remainder,  8 required  one  college  y^r 
prior  to  the  four-year  medical  course,  a total  of  five  years  after' the 
high  school;  and  16  required  at  least  two  college  years,  a total  of 
at  least  six  years  after  the  high  sdhool.  Corresponding  to  these 
were  43  full-time,  three-year  law  schools,  of  which  again  the  great 
majority — 31,  or  72  per  cent — hnd  an  entrance  requirement  of  a 
high-school  education  or  less,  while  4 required  one  year,  3 required 
two  years,  and  5 required  at  least  three  years  of  collAge/  Except 
that  the  law  course  was  one  year  shorter  than  the  medical  course, 
this  particular  group  of  law  schools  conformed  fairly  closely  to  the 
full-time  medical  schools  as  regards  the  time  that  students  devoted 
to  their  preparation.  In  both  groups  there  was  a feeling  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  increasing  entrance  requirements  among  the 
schools  generally  to  the  level  already  attained  by  some.  This  com- 
mon ideal  was  reinforced  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  in  the 
larger  universities  that  the  schools  with  the  highest  entrance  * re- 
quirements were  usually  found.*  To  this  extent  medical  schools  and 
law  schools  resembled  one  another  in  1910  both  in  their  actual  condi- 
tion and  in  their  aims. 



* six  anlTendtiM— Htrrard,  Tile,  Cblc«(«,  Wlacoulxt,  SUnfonl,  and  Uis  Unlrtraltr  bt 
OUtfornia — aDOoaneed,'lD  1910,  an  antranca  rtqulramant  of  two  coUaca  yean,  or  oyar,  for 
boUi  medical  and  law  dapartmanta.  No  Indapandent  medical  school  or  indapandont  law 
•ebool  taqulrad  anjr  college  worV||and  many  had  no  entrance  requirement  at  all,  at  iMit 
In  actoal  adminletratlon.  No  attempt  has  bean  oada  to  dlntlngnlah  batwaan  these  canp 
and  a genuine  bigh-acbool  requlrtmant 
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But  oiJy  to  this  extent.  For  whereas  the  136  full-time,  four- 
year  medical  schools  included,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  vir- 
tually all  the  medical  schools  then  in  existence,  the  43  corresponding 
law  schools  constituted  only  one-third  of  the  total.  The  folloilving 
table  attempts  to  make  clear  how  many  features  besides  entrance 
requirements  had  to  be  considered  if  the  nation-wide  standardization 
of  medical  schools  was  to  be  duplicated  in  legal  education.  The 
numerals  with  asterisk^  include  all  medical  schools  and  all  law  schools 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  standardizers  could 
already  be  regarded  as  “ orthodox,”  on  the  ground  that  students 
were  expected  to  devote  to  their  studies  their  entire  time  during  a 
' period  of  four  years  in  medicine  and  of  three  y^rs  in  law.  Such 
schools  are  shown  to  be  divided  into  groups  that  required  periods  of 
three  years,  of  four  j’ears,  of  five  years,  and  of  six  years  to  elapse 
between  the  date  when  the  student  leayes  the  high  school  and  the 
date  when  he  secures  his  professional  degree.  Finally,  the  number 
of  schools  that  departed  from  orthodoxy,  as  regards  either  the  dura- 
tion of  their  professional  cqiirse  or  the  time  of  day  at  which  their 
class-room  sessions -were  held,  is  indicated  by  the  figures  without  as- 
terisks. There  are  10  such  categories,  comprising  a total  of  81  law 
sc^J^opls,  as  compared  with  one  similar  medical  category  comprising 
4 medical  schools  in  all.  If  sweet  simplicity  and  .standardized  uhi- 
forraity  are  indisften.sable  elements  in  human  institutions,  in  1910  an 
Augean  gtable  awaited  the  legal  reformer. 


Medical  ichoolf  and  law  schools  clamifled  according  in  the  Hme  required,  after 
completion  of  the  high  nchool,  to  obtain  the-  degree,  1909-10 
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^4  ' 'll.  THE  PRESENT 

Legal  education  has  made  great  advances  during  the  past  16  years 
in  all  four  of  the  features  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages. 


IMPROVED  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

1 

The  improvement  has  been  especially  marked  in  the  field  of  j)ro- 
fessional  organization.  The  American  Bar  Association  has  in- 
creased in  membership  more  than  si.vfold — from  3.690,  or  3 per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  lawyers,  to  23,559,  or  17  j^er  cent.  The  gain, 
havingl>een  stimulated  by  an  active  “drive,’’  is  not  all  good;  the 
percentage  of  the  total  membership  who  attended  the  annual  meeting 
fell  from  9 per  cent  in  1910  to  less  than  7 per  cent  in  1925;  but 
even  .so  the  actual  nm^^  of  meml)ers  in'  attendance  rose  from  326  to 
the  imposing  figure  of  nearly  1,700. 

Of  more  importance  than  more  size  were  (1)  the  establishment, 
in  1915,  of  a quarterly  periodical,  which  developed  in  1920  into  the 
present  ably  edited  monthly  Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion; '(2)  the  beginnings  of  cooj>eraiioi^nth  State  and  local  bar 
as.sociations  through  the  establishment, ^^|pi916,  of  an  active  Con- 
ference of  Bar  Association  Delegates;  and  (3)  the  H^doption,  in  1919, 
of  constitutional  changes  by  virtue  of  which  Ihe  former  system  of 
mutually  independent  committees  and  sections  has  been  remodeled. 
Each  “section,”  including  that  devoted  to  “I.egul  Education  and 
Admissions  to  the  Bar,’’  now  chooses  that  particular  “ Council  of 
the  American  Bar  Association”  which  is  concerned  with  the  same 
subject  matter. 

Meanjvhile,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has  like- 
wise grown  from  an  organization^  37  to  one  of  61  law'  schools  in 
continental  t nited  Statee,  or  63,  couittTng  schools  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Canada.  Expres-sed  in  percentages,  it  now  includes,  not 
29  per  cent,  but  37  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools.  Since 
1914  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  instead  of  be- 
ing submerged,  as  previously,  in  the  large  stiramer  gathering  of  * 
the  American  Bar  Association,  has  been  held  indepemfently  during 
{he  Christmas  vacation.  This  official  severance  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions has  made  for  much  more  successful  meetings  on  the  part  of  - 
the  schoolmen  than  was  possible  when  their  sessions  had  to  be  fitted 
into  the  interstices  of  the  batf  association’s  program.  An  antici- 
pated loss  of  influence  with  uie  practitioners  was  avertc<l  by  the 
scheduling  of  a special  meeting  in  the  summer  of  4920,  in  conjunc- 
tion w'ith  the  bar  association.  Through  thi^’meneuver  control  of. the 
machinery  of  the  reorganized  Section  and  Council  on  I^egal  Educa- 
tion was  placed  in  hands  sympathetic  with  the  Association  of  AmWi- 
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ran  Law  Schools.  A special  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  looking  to  the  improvement  of  those  admitted  to 
the  bar.  The  following  year  the  recommendations  of  this  committee 
were  adopted  by  the  section  and  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  in  1922  were  indorsed,  with  certain  tnodifying  interpretations^ 
and  explanations,  by  the  Conference  of  Bar  Association  Delegates 
at  a special  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  th^  same 
. jears,  1921  and  1022,  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
specihcally  indorsed  the  action  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  brought  its  own  membership  requirements  into  conformity  with 
theso^pow  orthodox  Standards;  the  requisite  amendments  to  its  ar- 
ticles of  association  became  fully  effective  in  the  autumn  of  1925. 

It  is  si^ificant  that  in  this  important  movement,  as  in  the  still 
more  notable  organization  of  the  iVmerican  Law  Instittite,  mentioned 
in  the  following  section,  the  lead  was  taken  by  schoolmen.  That 
they  should  now  be  so  highly  regarded  as  to  make  this  possible  is  a 
rneasure  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  unifying  the 
forces  of  reform. 

Another  instance  of  cooperative  effort  that  may  properly  be  men- 
tioned  in  this  connection  was  even  more  directly  stimulated  by 
ilevelopments  in  the  field  of . medical  education.  The  year  1910 
had  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  Carnegie  bulletin,  Metfical 
•Education  in  the  Lnited  States  and  Canada.*  Although  not  written 
by  a physician,  the  data  used  in  its  preparation  had  been  secured  in 
cooperation  with  the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  The  volume 
.had  been  warmly  welcomed  by  the  medical  profession  as  an  aid  in  its 
successful  campaign  against  inferior  medical  schools;  in  addition, 
because  of  the  wide  publicity  which  it  gave  to  this  campaign,  it 
suggested  to  lawyers  that  they  might  profitably  learn  from  physi- 
cians how  to  improve  tl^eir  own  systeni  of  educatito.  **  The  first 
manifestation  of  this  new  inclination' to  follow  the  le^of  a sistet 
profession  was,  naturally  enough,  an  attempt  to  induce  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  perform  for  legal  education  a service  similar  to- that 
which  it  had  already  rendered  in  the  medical  field.  During  the 
winter  of  1912—13  formal  requests  to  this  effect  were  made  both 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  through  its  committee  on  legal 
education,  and  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  through 
its  executive  committee.  The  inquiry  was  promptly  organized  under 
the  geneinl  direction  of  one  whose  previous  training  had  been 
acquired  in  the  field  of  politics  or  government,  rather  than  in  that 
ot  its  technical  subdivision,  professional  law.  Practicing  lawyers 
and  law  teachers  have  contributed  generously  of  their  time  to  give 

‘ FoandAtloD  for  tbe  Adrsnewment  at  TMcUncr  Bnltotln  No.  4,  to  Abraham 
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to  the  wicceMire  volumes  published  by  the  Foundation  wnatever 
merit  they  possess.*  The  facts  that  have  been  accumulated,  and 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  drav^n  from  these  facts,  have 
aroused  general  interest  in  the  legal  profession.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  is  not  engaged  in  propaganda  in  support  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  individual  authors  of  these  volumes,  or  in  support 
of  any  other  views.  Its  studies  must,  however,  be  fairly  included  in 
any  enumeration  of  organized  efforts  to  assist  the  prog^'ess  of  legal 
education. 

METHOD  AND  AIM  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION  ' 

A considerable  advance  has  been  made  also  toward  reaching  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  merits  and  limitations  of  the  case 
method.  The  publication,  as  part  of  the  Carnegie  inquiry,  of  Red- 
lich’s  study  of  the  case  method  did  a good  deal  to  clear  up  misun* 
derstandings  in  regard  to  its  nature,  arnl  largely  dispelled  lingering 
doubts  as  to  its  essential  value.  It  has  now  without  question  dis- 
• placed  lectures  and  textbooks  as  the  orthodox  method  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  justification  for  the  method  was 
shown  by  Professor  Redlich  to  lie  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Anglo- 
American  law.  Building  on  this  foundation,  the  view  was  ex- 
pressed in  a subsequent  volume  of  the  same  series,  Training  for  the 
Public  Profession  of  the  Law,  that  the  method  w’as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  here  the  law  was 
peculiarly  confused.  The  ^multiplicity  of  our  jurisdictions,  eadi 
with  its  court  of  last  resort,  produces  a tangle  of  legal  principles, 
the  reduction  of  which  to  systematic  form  has  hitherto  defied  the 
efforts  of  textbook  writers.  ^ Undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  case  method 
of  preparing  law  students  for  their  professional  responsibilities  is 
at  present  the  method  that  is  Hist  adapted  to  this  coimtry.  For,  as 
its  advocates  rightly  claim,  it  is  the  method  which  best  develops  that 
power  of  legal  reasoning  which  is  essential,  both  to  practitioners  and 
to  scholars,  in  dealing  with  the  refractory  material  of  American  law. 
For  its  full  success,  however,  certain  conditions  must  exist  in  the 
law  schools  themselves.  Furthermore,  even  when  these  conditions 
are  present,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity  of 
employing  this  valuable  but  cumbersome  method  has  squeezed  out 

' The  followlax  three  balletUu  have  been  already  pubUebed  for  gratuitona  dlatribatloo : 
No.  8,  The  Common  Late  and  the  Oaoe  Method  in  American  Univenity  Loop  BohooU,  by 
Joaef  Bedlk^  1816;  No.  18,  Jnetioe  and  the  Poor,  by  Sechiald  Heber  Smith,  1916; 
No.  16,  Ttwning  for  the  PubUo  Prof^ion  of  the  Late,  by  Alfred  Z,  Heed.  1921.  A 
fonrtli  bolletln,  baarlnx  the  title  PreimX-Day  Lav  Behot^,  is  anoonneed  aa  aow  paaeliif 
thronsb  tbe  press.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  laanM  an  annual  pamphlet  which  rerlewa 
ree«t  profreae  and  stvea  oartnln  deft  la  as  to  bar  admiarton  reQalmaenUi  and  law 
acboola. 
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of  the  student’s  preparation  many  elements  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble, if  poraible,  to  restore.  It  was  suggested  that  case  method 
scholars  might  prohtably  turn  their  attention  to  the  task  of  maldng 
our  law  simpler,  and,  to  this  end,  engage  in  the  production  of  good 
textbooks. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  views,  the  American  Law  Institute 
has  been  organized,  in  1923,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  present  chaos  of  legal  precedents  to  something  like  intelligible 
form.  Should  this  body  accomplish  as  much  as  the  character  of  its 
memberehip  and  scheme  of  operation  give  reasonable  ground  to 
hope,®  it  may  be  that  at  some  date  in  the  far  future  the  case  method 
will  be  valued  principally  for  its  service  in  training  legal  scholars  to 
perform  a monumental  task.  Meanwhi-e,  the  suggestion  that,  for 
training  present-day  practitioners,  the  method  possesses,  along  with 
its  paramount  advantages,  likewise  certain  drawbacks,  may  have  had 
some  slight  influence  both  in  the  schools  that  employ  it  and  in  those 
that  do  not.  The  orthodox  schools,  feeling  that  an  old  partisan  dis- 
cussion has  nnally  resulted  in  their  triumph,  may  be  a trifle  more 
ready  to  recognize  the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  to  consider 
what  remedies,  if  any,  can  bo  presently  supplied.  Schools  where 
conditions  are  unfavorable  are  perhaps  less  inclined  to  make  pre- 
tensions inconsistent  with  the  instructional  methods  which  their 
teachere  are,  and  ought  to  be,  actually  employing. 

STRENGTHENED  BAR  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  basis  of  the  present  standard  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  bar  is  to  be  found  in  certain  resolutions  that  were  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  prominent  practitioners,  headed  by  the  Hon.  Elihu 
Root,  in  1921.  As  already  stated,  these  resolutions  were  formally 
adopted  the  same  year  both  by  the  Section  on  Legal -Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  by  the  association  itself.  They  read 
as  follows : 


(1)  The  American  Bar  Asaociadoa  la  of  the  opinion  that  every  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar  should  give  evidence  of  graduation  from  a law  school 
complying  with  the  following  standards : 

(o)  It  shaU  require  as  a condition  of  admission  at  least  two  years  of  study 
in  a coUege. 

— -L. 


•The  InstUute  i«  composed  ot  higher  Judges  and  the  beads  of  bar  associations,  learned 
societies,  and  association  law  schools,  ei  offlcio,  together  with  a limited  Hat  of  elective 
members.  Its  stated  alma  are  “to  promote  the  clarlflcatlon  and  simpUfleatioe  i»f  the 
law  and  Its  better  adaptation  to  social  nesda,  to  aaonre  the  better  admlaistratioa  of 
Jastice,  and  to  sneonrage  and  cany,  on  scholar];  and  sclentillC  work."  i At  present  It  Is 
devoting  a portion  of  Its  cneigleo  to  th®  preparation  of  a draft  codo  of  erlminal  pw- 
eedors.  Its  principal  Unraediate  ohjective.  bowerer,  la  to  restate  socceaslT«  hranebes 
of  the  law  In  such  form  as  to  reUev#’  the  ooarts  from  the  bnrden  whleli  Is  now  treqnentlf 
Impoatd  upon  tham  of  attesapUng  to  nowclls  oonflletlng  jndiclal  drliivne  in  a Ium 
asahsr  of  ooofdlsato  Jiuladletiooa. 
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{b)  It  Bball  require  its  studeuts  tu  pursue  a course  of  tbiee  years'  duiS' 
tlon  If  tbey  devote  substantially  all  of  tbeir  working  time  to  tbelr  studies, 
and  a longer  course,  equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours,  if  they  de- 
vote only  part  of  their  working  time  t«*  their  studies. 

(c)  It  shall  provide  an  adeqtute  library  available  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

(d)  It  shall  have  auioog  its  teachers  a sufficient  number  giviiiK  their  entire 
time  to  the  school  to  insure  actual  personal  ai-qualntance  and  influence  with 
the  whole  student  bod^j.  » 

(2)  The  American  Bar  Asswiation  is  of  (he  opinion  that  graduation  from  a 
la'w  school  should  not  confer  the  right  of  iidmlssion  to  the  bar.  and  that  every 
candidate  should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  by  public  authority  to  de- 
termine his  fitness. 

Sine©  then  these  orijrina(  .standards  have  been  somewliat  relaxed 
through  qualifying  interpretations  placed  upon  them  by  the  Council 
on  Legal  Education.  The  proposed  admission  retpiirement  of  two 
college  years  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  following  oflficial 
statement : 

A school  which  admits  certain  students  vvfio  do  not  fully  meet  the  reqnlrc- 
ments  will  not  be  considered^ as  failing  to  conipiy  with  standard  (c),  pro- 
vided the  number  of  such  students  does  not  exceed  10  i«r  cent  of  its  enroll- 
ment. 

Again,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  standard  (J),  the  council  has 
been  compelled  to  face  the  question,  “ How  long  must  a part-time 
course  be  in  order  to  be  equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours 
to  a three-year  full-time  course?  ” The  following  ruling  establishes 
an  extraordinarily  low  official  figure : 

A part-time  course  of  at  least  160  weeks,  covering  four  school  years,  is  the 
equivalent  of  a three-year  full-time  course.  This  action  is  the  same  as  that 
taken  by  the  As^lation  of  American  Law  Schools  on  the  saiye  problem./ 

Finally,  although  the  original  standards  were  in  general  ipdprsed 
at  a special  session  of  the  Conference' of  Bar  Association  Delegates 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  February.  1022,  considerable  opposi- 
tion was  expressed.  In  order  to,  meet  some  of  the  objections  the 
proponents  of  the  ratifying  resolutions  included  in  them  ^h^  fol- 


We  Indorse,  with  the  following  explanations,  the  standards*  with  respwt  to 
admission  tb  bar  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  on  Heptemher 


Since  the  legal  profession  hss  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  since  public  ofiiclBls  are  chosen  from  Itn  ranks  more  frequently  tban^om 
the  vanka  of  any  other  profession  or  business,  It  is  essential  that  the  legi^ 
profession  should  not  become  the  monopoly  of  any  economic  class.  We  Indorse 
the  Amcrlea.li  Bar  AasodBUon's  standards  for  admission  to  the  bar  hevause  we 
are  convinced  that  no  such  monopoly  will  result  froip  adoifltlUg ' them.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  a young  man  of  small  means  can,  by  energy 
and  persereranoa,  obtain  the  college  and  law-school  education  which  Use 
standards  require.  And  we  understand  that  In  applying  the  Ynle  requiring  two 


lowing: 


1.  1921:  • 
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years  of  study  In  a (xdleBe.  educat^al  experience  other  than  that  acquired 
in  an  American  college  may  In  prr^r  cases  be  accepted  as  satisfying  the 
-Requirement  of  the  rule,  if  equivalent  to  two  years  of  college  work.  We 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  these  standards  will  Increase  the  'efflclency  add 
strengthen  the  character  of  tho.se  comlnjt  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  will 
therefore  tend  to  Improve  greatly  the  adminlstraflon  of  Justice.  We  there^re 
urge  the  bar  assodationa  of  the  several  States  to  draft  rules  of  admission  to 
the  bar  carrying  the  .standards  Into  effect  and  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  deem  advisable  to  procure  their  adoption. 

Whenever  any  State  does  not  at  present  afford  such  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  of  small  mean.s  as  to  warrant  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  the  standards,  we  urge  the  bar  associations  of  the  State  to  encourage  and 
help  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  good  law  schools  and  colleges,  so 
that  the  standards  may  become  pnicticuhle  as  .soon  as  pos.slble. 

The  concluding  declaration  that  these  standards  are  not  every- 
where practicable  has  proved  to  have  greater  weight  than  the  opti- 
mistic assertion  that  “ in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  ” they  are. 
i'he  conce.ssion  has  dohe  more  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  bar  admission 
reformers  than  the  initial  hortatory  passages  hav^  accomplished  in 
inflaming  their  zeul.  Over  feur  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  original  resolutions  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  still 
not  a single  State  conforms  to  all  of  these  standards,  even  in  their 
later  modified  form.  Only  one  State  has  followed  the  fundamental 
recommendation  that  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  - 
graduate  from  a law  school.'  Only  four  States  require,  before  the 
period  of  law  study  begins,  even  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  col- 
- lege  training.* 

This  outcome  of  recent  professional  activities  has  been  a disap- 
pointment to  some  of  the  participants.  If  the  existing  situation  be 
compared,  however,  with  that  which  existed  a few  years  ago,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  are  at  least  three  grounds  for  encouragement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a great  gain  to  have  secured  even  tempo- 
rary harmony  among  so  many  professional  organizations  and 
factions.  Hitherto,  practitioners  and  schoolmen,  committees  and 
sections,  national  a-ssociations  and  local  associations  have  pressed 
forward  on  divergent  paths  loward  their  common  goal.  It  is  not  so 
important  that  they  should  be  surely  headed  ^d  rapidly  moving  in 
the  right  direction  as  it  is  that  they  should  now  at  last  be  united  in 
their  search  for  the  tnie  avenue  of  reform.  Whether  it  be  the  road 

f r 

they  are  now  traveling  or  another  one,  they'  are  more  apt  to  find  it 
if  they  search  for  it  together.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  fal.*^  starts  should  not  Im>  regarded  as  wasted 
efforts.  Rather  are  they  an  inevitable  part  of  the  pn>oe8s  of  spying 


■ Kantu,  lUlnoU  (bfiUnnlng  1926),  West  Tlrginln  (b«gtnnlDg  1926),  Ohio  (boflimias 
1927). 


’ W«Kt  VlrcInU  (b<>gloaliiK  1926|. 
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out  tlie  land.  The  present  orthodox  plan  of  reforming  the  condi- 
tions under  which  applicants  are  admitted  to  ,the  practice  of  the 
law  calls  for  the  imposition  of  certain  uniform  requirements.  It  is 
onl}'  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  gained  through  this  movement  that 
it  can  be  determined  what  are  the  defects  of  the  plan,  whether  in 
the  details  of  the  requirements  or  in  the  attempt  to  impose  them  upon 
all  applica,nts  uniformly. 

Finally,  even  though  the  precise  aims  of  the  standardizing  organi- 
zation seem  now  not  likely  to  be  realized,  their  formulation  has 
.stimulated  general  interest  in  the  problem  among  legislators,  judges, 
ami  examining  boards.  About  20  States  have  done  at  least  some- 
thing to  iny^^c  their  primitive  admission  systems. 


w 


OORESS  IN  LAW-SCHOOL  REQUIREMENTS 

Among  law  schools  there  has  been  much  greater  progress,  notably 
as  respects  the  aspect  ofVgal  education  emphasized  in  standards 
(u)  and  (ft)  of  the  American  Bar  Association — the  time  that 
students  are  required  to  devote  to  their  studies.  The  activities  of 
the  new  Council  on  Legal  F2ducation  in  drawing  up  an  approved 
list  of  law  schools  have  been  reinforced  by  the  increased  member- 


ship requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
with  the  result  that  in  two  of  tlie  three  elements  involved  in  this 
time  computation  there  has  been  a positively  spectacular  advance. 
The  number  of  law  schools  announcing  a course  of  less  than  three 
academic  year.s  has  been  re<luced  from  40  to  8.  The  number  of 
schools  announcing  an  entrance  requirement  supposed  to  be  the 
pqtiivalent  of  two  college  years  or  over  has  been  increased  from  10 
to  HI,  or  eightfold.  The  combined  effect  of  lengthening  two-year 
professional  courses  and  requiring:  also  preliminary  college  work 
has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  full-time  three-year  law  schools, 
with  entrance  requirements  of  two  college  years  or  more,  from  8 
to  65,  or,  again,  eightfold.  This  betters  even  the  record  of  progress 
made  in  building  up  medical  schools  of  a roughly  corresponding 
type.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  full-time  four-year 
medical  schools  with  similar  entrance  requirements  increased  from 
16  to  74,  or  less  than  fivefold. 


Unfortunately  for  the  comparison,  this  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
It  is  true  that  the  legal  profession,  like  the  medical  profession,  has 
recently  been  signally  successful  in  building  up  schools  that  demand 
the  full  time  of  their  students  during  five  or  six  years.  What  pro- 
portion, however,  do  these  constitute  of  the  total  number  of  schools? 

In  medical  education  such  fw^hools  constitute  92  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  The  explanation  of  this  high  figure  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  schools  has  dwindled  from  136  to  79,  of  which  all 
except  6 maintain  the  standard  entrance  requirement;  and  that,  of 
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the  original  group  of  4 part-time  medical  schools,  only  a single 
survivor  remains.  In  a word,  the  favored  type  has  succeeded  in 
driving  virtually  all  competitors  from  the  held,  with  a resultant 
great  decrease  in  the  numter  of  medical  schools  in  general.  During 
the  past  few  years  a similar  development  has  occurred  in  dental 
education,  4^ 

In  legal  education,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  number  of  full- 
time schools  has  increased  since  1910  from  64  to  76,  or  19  per  cent. 
T he  total  number  of  part-time  and  mixed  schooLs  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  from  60  to  91,  or  over  50  per  cent.  These  schools, 
which  in  1909-10  already  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  law  schools,  comprise  now  54  per  cent  of  the  total.  By 
contrast,  full-time  three-year  law  schools,  with  entrance  require- 
ments of  two  college  years  or  more,  in  spite  of  their  recent  great 
increase,  to-day  number  only  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  lawJ 
schools. 

The  following  table,  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  that  on  page 
26,  shows  how  successful  .standardizing  efforts  have  been  in  convert- 
ing nearly  all  surviving  medical  schools  into  a single  improved  type. 
It  also  shows  how  jthe  result  of  corresponding  activities  in  legal 
education  has  been  an  even  greater  diversification  of  types  than 
existed  when  this 'movement  began. 


Medical  schools  and  laic  schools  classified  accordinff  to  the  time  required,  after 
completion  of  the  hiph  school,  to  obtain  the  degree, 


Mnlical  schools 
(sm 

Uw  BohooU  (1«7) 

Yean  required  for  degree 

Full 

time 

Part 

time 

Full 

time 

Mixed 

Part 

time 

At  lenat  six  yesra: 

At  least  two  years  In  college,  followed  by  at  least  four  years 
In  iDedldne 

*74 

At  least  two  years  In  college,  followed  by  four  years  In  law 

ft 

At  least  three  years  In  college,  followed  by  ibteo  yreers  In 
law 

•II 

Five  rars: 

Five  years  in  law,  after  the  hl^  school  or  loss 

1 

Two  yean  In  oollage,  followed  by  three  years  In  law 

*14 

8 

3 

Four  years: 

Four  years  In  medidno,  afiar  high  school  or  lets 

b 

1 

Four  years  In  law,  afUr  high  school  or  lees . 

1 

34 

« 

IS 

7 

One  year  in  college,  follow^  by  three  years  in  law 

1 

4 

Three- year  coarse  in  law,  after  hlsh-scbool  education  or  less 

E. 

ft 

4 

Two-year  course  In  law,  after  hlih-achool  education  or  le« 

One-year  course  in  law,  after  hlgb-acbool  education  or  leas . 

1 

Total 

TV 

1 

7« 

17 

— 

— — ■ ■ — y — - 

• Th«e  Khools  conform  to  the  now  orthodox  medtcsl  Btxndnrd  of  nt  two  yean  In 
college,  followed  by  full-time  profeMlonal  itudy. 


This  comparison  provides  food  for  thought,  ralher  than  an  occa- 
sion for  lamentation.  The  primary  reason  for  the  great  variety 
which  the  table  shows  to  exist  among  law  schools  (16  separate 
groups  of  schools,  classified  to  student  time,  as  compared 
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with  3 groups  of  medical  schools)  is  that  part-time  work  has  not 
only  firmly  established  itself  in  legal  education,  but  has  been  affected, 
•like  full-time  work,  by  the  movement  to  lengthen  the  law  course  and 
to  increase  entrance  requirements.  This  is  certainly  a salutary  devel- 
opment, so  far  as  it  goes.  Furthermore,  although  most  lawyers  and 
law  teachers  will  probably  regret  that,  whereas  in  1910  there  were 
fewer  law  schools  than  medical  schools,  there  are  now  twice  as  many 
schools  of  law,  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  convincingly  that  our 
present  machinery  for  providing  legal  education  exceeds  our  social 
fteed.  Finally,  even  the  circumstance  that  a favored  type  of  insti-  .* 
tution,  superior  to  all  others  as  respects  the  demands  it  makes  upon 
the  time  of  its  students,  includes  only  a minority  of  law  schools, 
while  the  majority  all  differ  widely  among  themselves,  may  provoke 
two  very  different  emotional  reactions.  To  those  who  are  unquali- 
fiedly committed  to  the  present  standardizing  movement,  it  must, 
as  above  intimated,  seem  unfortunate  that  so  many  law  schools 
decline  to  be  standardized.  ,On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos.sible  that 
here,  as  in  the  field  of  bar  admission  requirements,  the  trouble  may 
lie,  not  in  inadequate  response  to  reformatory  efforts,  but  in  the 
program  of  reform  itself.  If  this  be  true,  we  should  welcome  the 
experience  gained  during  this  period  of  partial  success  as  a ba.sis 
for  making  an  enlightened  revision  of  plans  for  the  future. 


III.  THE  FUTURE 

In  comparison  with  the  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves 
16  years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  lawyers  have  made  great  progress. 
Judged,  however,  by  their  needs  or  by  the  record  of  other  profes- 
sions, they  still  have  a long  distance  to  go.  Whether  because  of 
their  backwardness,  or  because  of  inherent  and  ineradicable  differ- 
ences between  law  and  medicine,  they  have  not  been  anything  like 
so  successful  as  the  physicians  in  building  up  an  effective  system  of 
professional  preparation  and  supervision. 

Tn  the  section  immediately  following,  several  of  the  still* unsolved 
problems  or  unsatisfied  needs  of  legal  education  will  be  briefly  noted, 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous  discussion.  Th&se  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a more  extended  treatment  of  that  topic  which  in  its  im- 
mediate importance  transcends  all  others— -evening  or  part-time 
instruction  and  its  influence  upon  the  organization  of  the  legal 
profession. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS  AWAITING  SOLUTION 

The  American  Bar  Association,  thanks  to  its  successful  membership 
drive,  enjoys  increased  financial  resources.  As  an  offset  to  this  un- 
doubted gain,  it  has  become  too  large  to  be  regarded  as  a select  or  a 
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rompactly  efficient  body,  and  yet  is  not  larp:<*  enou^jh  to  include, 
among  its  own  moniliers.  more  than  a smnll  minority  of  the  American 
legal  profession.  Its  vigorous  but  highly  anomalous  section,  or  con- 
ference, of  delegates  from  State  and  local  bar  associations  hardly 
does  more  than  point  tjjjB  way  to  tKaT ifiOre  thorough-going  adoptioli 
of  the  representative  principle  whicli  has  proved  such  a source  of 
strength  to  the  American  Medical  Association.  Tlie  Council  on  Legal 
Lducation  and  i^Almi&sions  to  the  Bar  is  a great  improvement  ujxm 
the  former  mutually  independent  cominitt^  and  section  dealing  with 
the  same  topics;  but  it  «till  needs  a compensated  official  staff  to  enable 
it  to  ^xert  an  influence  compara^e  to  that  of  its  model,  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education,  The  ably  edrted  American  Bar -Association 
Journal,  with  its  m or  70  monthly  pages,  ('onstitutes  perhaps  as  heavy 
a dose  of  perioilical  literature  conceimed  with  matters  of  general 
professional  interest  as  the'  average  American  lawyer  can  at  present 
digest;  it  compares  with  the  70  or  80  pages  every  tret'k  that  makes 
lip  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.’  The  lawyers 
can  show  nofhing  resembling  the  elaborate  studies  uf  medical  schools 
and  licensing  tests  that  appear  annually  in  the  educational  and 
State  board  numbers  of  this  periodical ; nor  have  they  anything  analo- 
gous to  the  official  American-  Medical  Directory,  the  latest  (1925) 
edition  of  which  I'sts  lGl,3.-)8  physicians,  with  information  as  to  the 
education  of  each  and  the  date  at  which  he  secured  his  license  to 
practice. 


The  establishment  of  the  American  Law  Institute  is  an  event  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  legal  research.  It  marks 
the  fruition  of  50  years  of  scholarly  labor  under  the  case  method.  It 
provides  a definite  objective  for  hitherto  rather  purposeless  post- 
graduate schools  of  law.  Yet,  the  aggregate  of  time  and  of  money 
that  18  now  devoted  to  legal  research  of  every  sort  is  positively  trivial 
to  what  is  spent  in  medical  institutes  and  medical  schools. 

admission  requirements,  though  improving,  are  still,  in  almost 
Mm  State,  less  severe  than  the  requirements  for  a license  to  practice 
•medicine.  The  following  table  reveals  the  e.xtent  to  which  the  States 
conform  to  certain  standards  tliat  have  been  regarded  as  essential 
both  by  the  American  liar  Association  and  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

ComporUon  bettceen  bar  admission  and  medical  licensing  requirements  in  18 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  J925  ^ 

Numbfr  of  Jurisdictions  roqulrlng— 


On^attlon  tram  • profeMlonsl  sotaool 

Al  Isftit  a ymn  of  prelli^srr  ooDoge  edu^'on'.ll 

At  jsMt  • prsUmlMrf  hlch-Mhool  oduention 

of  pr0i|£ToiMl  trslnlng 

1*^1  r«*»®*P'^i®‘on*l  trslnlng.i 

At  l«Mt  t yann  of  profMsioosl  tnlnlnc 

Itsmlpstioo  of  sU  •ppilosota  by  pabUo  uttaority'. 
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The  contmst  between  the  (jwo  columns  raises  a question  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  namely,  whether  the  American  Bar 
Association,  in  its  efforts  to  improve  professional  standards,  may  not 
have  followed  a little  too  closely  the  model  set  by  its  sister  profes- 
sion. But,  entirely  apart  from  this  question,  the  situation  revealed 
by  the  last  column  of  the  table,  taken  by  itself,  can  not  be  justified. 
To  take  only  a sin^rle  illustration;  Theie  may  or  may  not  be  inher- 
ent differences  between  law  and  medicine  which  make  it  undesirable 
for  the  lejjal  profession  to  enforce,  for  every  lawyer  and  in  every 
State,  the  standard  of  two  years  of  preliminary  college  work  made 
essential  for  “ Class  A rating”  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
in  1918,  and  enforced  by  38  medical  licensing  boards  in  1925,  Con- 
sideration of  this  question  ought  not  to  delay  remedies  for  an  evil" 
that  is^candalous  from  every  point  of  view.  This  is  that  no  less 
than  32  jurisdictions  do  not  require  prospwtive  lawyers  to  have  even 
a high-school  education  before  they  begin  their  law  studies.  ' 

Finally,  let  us  once  more  turn  from  the  conditions  which  .‘^uiTound 
the  law  schools  to  the  schools  themselves.  Even  though  the  etfect 
of  the  part-time  movement  upon  legal  education  were  entirely  ig- 
nored, it  is  already  evident  from  the  table  printed  on  page  17  that 
law  schools  tend  to  lag  behind  medical  schools  as  regard.s  their 
entrance  re<]uirements  and  the  len^  of  their  professionai  course. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  disparity  in  both  these  respects  is  decidedly 
greater  than  there  shown,  for  the  reason  that  more  exacting  stand- 
ards have  been  applied  in  medicine  than  in  law.  In  computing  the 
number  of  institutions  that  r^uire  at  least  two  college  years  for 
admission,  law  schools  have  been  includecT  whose  entrance  require- 
ments would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion as  complying  with  their  rule.  Similarly  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  respective  professional  courses,  a movement  for  requiring  a 
year’s  service  in  a hospital  as  an  interne  has  resulted  in  lengthening 
the  period  of  professional  training  for  virtually  all  physicians  from 
four  academic  years  to  five.  This  additional  year  figures,  as  shown 
above,  in  the  medical  licensing  requirements  of  several  States.  It 
is  also  a specific  requirement  for  the  degree  in  several  medical 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  is  the  legal  profession  all  at 
sea  as  to  the  general  problem  of  whether,  after  preliminary  general 
education  and  after  theoretical  work  in  the  law  school,  an  additional 
probationary  period  of  practice  can  or  can  not  profitably  be  re- 
quired. ^uite  apart  from  this  complication,  some  existing  law  schools 
which  are  credited,  ii?  the  table  as  maintaining  three-year  or  four- 
year  courses  do  so  only  in  a somewhat  fictitious  sense.  It  is  true 
that  this  much  time  must  be  spent  in  the  school  before  a student 
may  receive  the  degree.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  students  who  are  actually  in  the  school  come  with  the  in- 
tention  of  remaining  only  during  that  much  shorter  period  which 
will  suffice  to  satisfy  low  bar-admission  requirements. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EVGNINa  LAW  SCHOOL 

Interesting  and  important  as  are  the  considerations  sketched  in 

the  preceding  section,  the  fundamental  unsoh*ed  problem  of  legal 

education  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years:  Whaf  is  to  be  done 

with  that  sturdy  plant  (or,  as  some  would  have  it,  weed),  the  evening 
or  “part-time ’’law  school?  . ^ lecAening 

Since  evening  schools  first  began  to  be  sufficiently  num(3rous  to 
attract  attention,  four  attitudes  in  regard  to  them  may  be  distin- 
guished; The  attitude  of  ignorance,  of  condemnation,  'of  negative 
tolerance,  and  of  positive  and ‘reasoned  approval  of  the  typo,  if  not 
of  its  existing  r^resentatives, 

fhc  first  attitude,  which  is  still  embodied  in  the  bar  admission 
rules  of  a great  majority  of  States  and  accounts  in  large  part  for 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  these  schools,  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  foUowsi'As  between  a law  course  that  is  conducted  during  the 
regular  working  hours  of  the  day  and  one  that  resembles  it  in  all 
respects  except  that  its  sessions  are  held  during  evening  hours  there 
is  no  substantial  difference.  Indeed,  the  advantage,  if  any,  is  prob- 
ably with  the  evening  school,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  frequented  by 
re  atively  mature  and  earnest  students  who  are  supporting  them- 
^Ives,  instead  of  by  boys  who  devote  much  of  their  tiipe  at  their 
fa^er  s expense  to  fraternity,  athletic,  or  other  outside  activities. 

This  argument  would  seek  to  justify  evening  law  schools  by  com- 
paring them  with  poor  day  schools.  It  secured  no  indorsement  from 
the  Carnegie  bulletin,  Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law 
1 his  volume,  although  revealing  quite  unexpected  sympathy  with 
ovemng  law  schools,  stated  the  fairly  obvious  fact  that  a student 
who  IS  devoting  part  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  task  of  sup- 
porting himself  can  not  give  as  much  time  to  his  studies  as  one  who 
IS  not,  and  that  therefore  the  work  of  an  evening  law  school  year  by 
year  must,  of  course,  be  quantitatively  inferior  to  that  of  a good  day 
law  school  It  was  also  pointed  out  a similar,  though  less 
marked,  inferiority  exists  in  the  case  of  schools  that  schedule  their 
classroom  sessions  during  the  late  -afternoon  or  at  other  irregular 

essential  distinction'.is  accordingly 
not  between  “ m^t  ”^d  “ day,”  but  betweeii  “part-time  ” and  “ foil- 
time  law  schools.  These  two  truths  and  this  not  very  happy  termi- 
nolo^are  now  generally  accepted  by  aU  factions  in  legal  education. 

attitude  18  that  of  condemnation.  For  the  reason  indi- 
cated above,  and  for  other  reasons,  legal  instruction  conducted 
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<lurinjj'evenin{j  hours  is  regarded,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  so  irre- 
deemablv  inferior  that,  it  should  be  discountenanced  4n  one  or  all  of 
the  following  ways:  Directly,  through  changes  in  the  bar  admis- 
sion requirements,  or  through  exclusion  of  institutions  offering  such 
>^<>rk  from  edticational  associations;  or,  indirectly,  through  insist- 
ence upon  increased  entrance  reiiuireinentu  caicnlated  gi’eatly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  jmssible  students.  It  is  an  expiession  of  this 
attitude,  rather  than  merely  a desire  to  secure  a homogeneous  or- 
ganization, that  has  led  certain  regional  standardizing  associations 
to  refuse  inenihership  to  colleges  or  universities  that  conduct  evening 
law  work.  The  same  motive  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  by  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  of.  two  now  obsolete  resolu- 
tions: 4 

Whereas  fho  niHintcmturo  of  regular  courses  nf  Instruction  In  law  at  night, 
parallel  t'>  courses  in  the  day.  tends  inevitnltly  lo  lower  educational  stand- 
ards : Bo  lt» 

Renaln’il,  Tlmi  the  uolley  of  the  ussoclullon  sball  be  not  to  ndiiiit  t(»  metiilW 
•ship  hereafter  any  law  school  purauiiiK  this  course.  (1912.) 

' Hereafter  iin  law  schools  shall  l)e  admitted  e.xcept  upon  the  condition  that 
neither  (hey  i\or  the  universities  with  which  they  are  connected  shall  here- 
after conduct  night  classes  in  law  for  students  preparing  for  the  bar.  (1919.)- 

The  third  attitude,  tolerance  of  evening  or  part-time  law  work  as 
a necessary  evil,  is  not  sharply  distinguished  from  the  second.  It  is 
manifested  in  proporti«)n  as  those  who  condemn  this  type  of  work 
lose«ome  of  their  original  crusading  zeal  in  the  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion they  encounter. 

The  difficulties  that  lieset  fhose  who  seek  actively  to  discourage 
])art-time  instruction  have  recently  been  appreciably  augmented  by 
the  promulgation  of  an  educational  doctrine  that  denies  thei^  funda- 
inwital  assumptions.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the(;e  aiip  .sound 
.social  and  political  reasons,  entirely  apart  frona  humanitaiirian  or 
“sentimental  ■’  considerations,  so  called,  why  p^rt-time  preparation 
for  the  law  should  be  positively  encouraged.  A rea.soned  argunaent  to 
this  effect  appeared  sinaultaneously  in  1921  in  the  Carnegie  bulletin, 
Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law,  and  in  the  Root  con^ 
mittec  report  which  .served  as  the  basis  for  the  current  standardizing' 
movement.  .\s  formulated  in  this  latter  document,  the  argument 
ruiis’Sb  follows : ^ 

» 

If  the  analogy  iwtweeii  the  medical  and  le«al  professions  were  perfect,  we 
should  recoinraend  j-hat  a three  years’  fall-time  conrse  sbnnld  be  reoalredl. 
just  as  the  American  Me<ilcal  Association  has  recommended  a four  years’'^ 
requirement  for  intending  physicians.^  But  t lie  analogy  la  not  perfect. 

In  the  profe^toii  of  medicine  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  only  one  quesU<^ 
respect^  technical  education-^ HoW  can  men  beat  he.  educated  to  iw 
highly  skilled  phyrslolans?  Nothing  need  be  considered  unless  it  relates  to  the 
-technical  offldency  .of  the  graduate.  ' .. 
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^ ^ > 
With  U8,  howovpr.  the  nltuatlon  ii»  rilfFerent.  The  law  is  a public  pro(«9t|ion 

by  which,  more  than  by  any.uther  profession,  the  economic  life  and  the  gov^rn- 
lueiit  of  the  country  are  molded.  The  proportion  <if  lawyers  lu  legislative 
bodies  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion  of  lawyers  In  the  whole  population,  ’jn 
executive  office  they  are  more  numerous  than  are  the  followers  of  any  otl^r 
profeeslon  or  m;eapatlon.  Of  courHe.  all  men  In  Judicial  office  are  lawyerar 
And  • last,  but  of  great  importance.  Is  the  Intlnence  of  lawyers  as  practicing 
altorneys  In  helping  to  shape  the  courw  of  judicial  dccislons^teT^ draft 
statutory  ami  constitutional  provisions  w’hich  vitally  affect  the  lawS*^ 

The  principle  of  opportunity  for  all  applies  pcvttllnrly  to  admission  to  the 
lejral  profession.  The  ph.vsldan8..^ny  properly  excltide  all  who  do  not  meastire 
up  to  the  strictest  requirement^  of  a technical  stanrtllrd.  If  this  results  In 
prarti(«lly  oontlning  the' right  to  practice  medicine  to  men  in  comfortable  clr- 
runifitauces,  the  publl<-  will  not  complain,  for  the  public  must  at  all  costs  have 
highly  skilled  pli.vsiclnns,  But  to  rnuflne  the  rigid  to  practice  law  to  one 
economic  group  wm^ld  be  (o  deny  to  other  economic  groups  their  just  partlcf- 
patl«*n  In  the  making  and  declnring  of  law.  Such  a restriction  would  prnp- 
L,  crly  he  resented  hy  the  public. 

It  follows  that  <q)iK)rt«inltlos  must  be  given  to  those  who  are  obliged  to'sup- 
IKirt  tberasclves  during  tbelr  legal  studies.  If  a man  has  (-onipleted  tw<,  years, 
or,  l>etter  still,  ft»ur  years  of  a college  course,  he  will  do  best  If  he  nttcmls  a 
law  .H<h(M>r  which' commands  Kub.Mtantlally  all  I'f  hLs  working  time.  But  If  he 
has  come  to  the  i>olnt%fhere  he  flnds  it  necessney  to  support  himself,  and  per- 
haps hU  fhmily,  he  should  not  be  denied  admission  to  the  public  profes.slon  of 
the  law.  For  such  a man  the  afternoon  or  evening  school  is  the  only  resource. 

But  lu  recognizing  the  ueceKdty  for  afternoon  and  evening  schtwls  we  do 
not  recognize  the  propriety  of  ])ennlttlng  ^uch  schools  to  operate  with  low 
educutiomn  stmidards.  We  slutfild  not  licensty^adly  educated  man  (o  pra<--  . 
tlc>e  law  simply  because  he  has  l>een  too  poor  to  get  a good  education.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tleuiocratlc  nece>islty  for  afternoon  and  evening  schools  comiieN 
a lifting  of  these  schools  to  the  highest  standards  which  they  can  be  expected 
lo  reach. 

This  reasoning;  underlies  what  has  been  referred  to  above  as  the 
last  of  the  four  attitudes  which  have  been  adopted  in  regard  to  eve- 
ning or  part-time  law  schools.  On  this  basis  was  erected  the  com- 
mittee's reconmiendation  that  part-time  law  schools  should  bo  made 
to  conform  to  the  orthodox  type,  by  requiring  their  students  to  j>os- 
sess  identical  entrance  qualifications  and  to  pursue  a longer  couibe, 
“equivalent  in  the  number  of  Wcorking  hours.”  Agreement  or  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  merits  of  this  recommendation  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confused  with  agreement  or  disagreement  to  the' value  of 
the  educational  doctrine  or  political  • philosophy  upon  which  it 
ostensibly  rests.  On  the  one  hand,  the  committee’s  concrete  iwoin- 
inendations  have  been  supported  by  many  who  hare  not  been  con- 
vinced by  its  line  of  reaaoning.  Many  motives  contribute<l  to  secure 
favorable  action  in  the  Airterican  Bar  Association,  in  the  Cohference 
of  Bar  Association  Delegates,  and  in  the  Association  of  American 
t lifiw  Schools,  Some  members  of  these  organizations  wei*e ’slfaiplv 
f ’ overawed  by  the  individual  distitmihfi  of  the  cortwiiittee;  some  saw 
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no  incongruity  between  these  proposals  and  their  own  unchanged 
convictions  in  regard  to  the  inherent  evil  of  part-time  legal  instruc- 
tion. On  the  other  band,  among  those  wh<\  sincerely  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  social  value  apd  the  educational  perfectibility  of 
part-time  law  schools  there  have  been  some  who  from  the  beginning 
have  expressed  doubt  whether  the  particular  measures  recommended 
by  the  committee  are  really  measures  of  perfection. 

Their  doubts  are  grounded  in  the  following  considerations;  The 
great  majority  of  high-school  graduates  who  are  not  able  to  attend 
a full-time  law  school  are  obliged  to  support  themselves,  not  merely 
while  they  are  securing  their  strictly  professional  training,  buj;  also 
during  their  preliminary  college  years.  It  is  somewhat  open  to 
question  whether,  if  such  students  were  to  attempt  to  offset  the  time 
and  energy  devoted  to  earning  their  livelihood  by  taldng  a course 
of  preparation,  both  academic  and  legal,  twice  as  long  as  that  pre- 
scribed for  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  they  would  secure  equiva- 
lent educational  results.  It  is  quite  certain  that  except  in  rare 
instances,  or  under  pieculiar  local  conditions,  a part-time  course  that 
is  any  shorter  than  this  would  not  suffice.  The  typical  student  in 
such  a course  would  certainly  not  have  the  opportunity  to  devote 
to  his  studies,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  as  much  time 
as  the  ^udent  in  a good  orthodox  institution  commands.  Yet  it  is 
so  obviously  impracticable  to  expect  self-supporting  stud^ts  to 
. devote  10  years  to  their  professional  preparation  after  leaving  the 
high  school  that  the 'Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  the 
Council  on  Legal  Eklucation  have  united  in  recognizing  a much 
briefer  pieriod  as  “ equivalent  in  the  number  of  working  hours,”  The 
concession  means  that  such  schools,  so  long  as  they  profess  to  cover 
the  same  field  as  good  full-time  law  schools,  are  simply  crystallized, 
as  it  were,  on  an  inferior  level.  Lducation^  reformers  who  depre- 
cate all  part-time  work  may  balk  at  the  pedagogical  mathematics, 
but  they  will  not  dispute  this  conclusion. 

To  practical  minds  the  extent  to  which  an  innovation  falls  short 
of  perfection  is  of  less  importance  than  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  what  existed  before.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
{mlicy  of  condoning  and  covering  up  an  assured  inferiority  in  part- 
time  education  might  be  justified  if  it  clearly  conduced  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a t^  of  institution  superior  to  the  conunon  run  of 
evening  law  schools  to-day.  Part-time  or  mixed  schools  that  comply  , 
with  the  requirements  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  whatever 
their  limitations,  should  at  least  be  superior  to  these  giit-wise-quick 
organiaations.  , 

There  is  little  present. indication,  however,. that  these  will  be  re- 
placed by  representatives  of  the  new  “orthodox  ” type  as  the  result 
either  of  altered  bar  admisrion  requirements  or  of  the  moral  pressure 
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ftierted  by  stAndardmng  agencies.  Only  two  States  (Kansas 
and  Ohio)  have  attempted  to  regulate  part-time  law  schools  in 
anything  like  the  manner  recommended.  The  fpw  other  States  • 
Jhat  require  a preliminary  ^ucation  of  two  college  years 
{always  subject  to  the  demoraliz'^  “equivalent”)  do  not  require 
(our  years  of  study  in  an  evening  la^  school.  The  few  other  States 
which  insist  upon  applicants  remaining  in  an  evening  law  school 
this  long  do  not  demand  two  years  of  C9llege.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  standardizing  agencies  is  the  only  influence  at  w’ork.  This  has 
resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of  part-time  or  mixed  law  schools 
which  comply,  at  least  nominally,  with  the  new  standard  require- 
ments of  preliminary  education  and  length  of  course  from  one  insti- 
tution in  the  year  when  these  standards  were  adopted,  1921-22,  to 
13  in  the  year  1925-2G.  Application  of  the  other  two  standards 
aflecting  the  library  and  the  faculty  has  reduced'to  6 the  number  of 
such  schools  that  in  the  autumn  of  1925  were  officially  indorsed  eithei^  ' 
by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  or  by  the  Council  on 
Legal  Education.  Even  this  small  increase  was  to  only  a slight 
e:ttent  at  the  expense  of  an  inferior  type  of  education.  During  the’ 
same  four  years  ^he  number  of  part-time  or  mixed  schools  which  do 
not  even  pretend  to  comply  with  the  time  standards  has  d^creasW 
indeed,  but  only  fr^m  80  to  78.  In  several  cases  where  admission 
requirements  have  been  so  strengthened  as  to  exclude  a considerable 
number  of  applicants  these  have  been  promptly  taken  care  of  by  the 
organization  of  a new  school  in  the  same  city.  ‘ * 

The  total  number  of  part-time  and  qjixed  schools  (excluding,  for 
convenience  of  computation,  those  offering  a law  course  of  less  than 
three  years),  and  the  attendance  at  these  schools,  have  varied  recently 
as  follows:  ' 

Part-time  and  mixed  lau?  tckooJs  olferinu  a law  oour$e  of  at  leaet  three  year* 
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In  interpreting  these  figures  phowing  a progressive  increase,  both 
actual  and  proportionate,  in  part-time  or  mixed  instruction,  it 
ahould  be  borne  in. mind  not  only  that  the  figures  for  “other” 
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schools  iDcIude  those  offering  a two-year  degree  course  during  eve- 
ning or  late  afternoon  hours,  but  also  that  professional  law  courses 
not  leading  to  a professional  degree  do  not  appegr  anywhere  in  the 
table.  In  the  autfimn  of  1925  seven  part-time  sho"t-course  degree 
schools  and  at  least  nine  evening  schools  which  did  riot  as  yet  confer 
the  degree  were  in  active  operation, 

/ 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PART-TIME  INSTRUCTION  UPON  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION OF  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

• N 

Whether  or  not  one  more  or  less  standardized  type  of  part-time 
law  school  will  eventually  drive  all  others  from  the  field,  the  present 
i%ime  of  competition  between  part-time  and  full-time  institutions, 
as  recruiting  agencies  for  the  legal  profession,  has  many  unfortunate 
consequences.  The  ino.st  obvious  are  (1)  the  flooding  of  the  bar  by 
students  whose  training  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  inferior  to 
the  none  too  adequate  preparation  provided  even  by  the  be.st  of  the 
orthodox  full-time  schools  and  (2)  the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some 
of  these  schools  to  raise  their  present  standards,  lest  the  principal 
effect  of  such  action  should  be  to  drive  students  away  from  them- 
selves into  inferior  institutions.  Although  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  profit 
by  the  full  lesson  of  experience  in  this  res})ect,  there  is  already  some 
evidence  that  the  current  standardizing  movement  is  producing  this 
precise  result. 

There  are  several  reasons  w'hy  this  situation  does  not  excite  more 
apprehension  than  it  does.  One  is  a distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of 
well-trained  lawyers — a tendency  probably  grounded  in  the  very 
merits  of  their  training  and  subsequent  professional  career-Mo  take 
life  and  its  evils  unemotionally.  Another  explanation  is  that,  while 
this  element  has  been  attending  chiefly  to  its  ow’n  busine.ss,  numerous 
graduates  of  part-time  law  schools  have  become  established  in  posi- 
tions of  influence  in  tlie  4>rofession,  on  the  bencli,  and  in  legislative 
halls.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  actually  remedied  the  defects 
of  their  early  training.  Doubtless  all  of  them  think  that  they  have 
done  so.  With  that  lojulty  to  their  own  past  that  most  of  us  possess, 
they  close  their  eyes  to  any  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  the 
law  or  in  the  conditions  of  legal  practice  since  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  bar.  Modestly  disclaiming  any  exceptional  force  or 
ability  in  their  own  characters,  they  take  the  position  that  a course 
of  preparation  which  was  good  enough  for  them  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  anybody.  They  are  particularly  apt  to  oppose  reforms 
which  they  suspect,  often  with  some  justice,  are  dictated  by  a funda- 
mental lack  of  sympathy  with  part-time  education. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  influence,  however,  that  is  at  work 
perpetuating  an  inherently  indefensible  system  is  a naive  faith  in 
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th«  efficacy  of  ^al  bar  examinations  to  stem  the  torrent.  lawyers 
of  every  description,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  the  public  at 
large,  conceive  of  the  flood  of  ill-trained  applicants  as  breaking, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  gates  of  the  bar.  These  gates  are  manned  by 
examiners  who  are  supposed  to  have  power  both  to  exclude  un- 
trained applicants  from  the  profession,  and  in  so  doing  to  put  an  end 
to  any  type  of  preparation  whose  products  do  not  measure  up  to 
requisite  standards.  Even  the  bar  examiners  themselves  sometimes 
^m  to  believe  that  the  only  real  evil  in  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  obliged  to  read  too  many  hopelessly  bad 
examination  papers. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  exclusion  of  the  hopelessly  incompetent  is 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  under  the  present  system.  Any  attempt 
to  subject  applicants  to  really  rigorous  bar-examination  tests  falls 
afoul^  of  the  different  methods  of  preparation  that  are  necessarily 
pursued  in  the  two  types  of  law  schools.  The  fuU-time  schools  usu‘- 
aliy  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  they  enjoy  to  instruct  their 
^udents  by  the  valuable  but  time-taking  Langdell  case  method. 

J he  part-time  schools,  because  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
that  their  students  can  spare  fbr  study  outeide  the  classroom,  can 
use  the  method,  if  at  all,  only  in  a form  so  modified  as  to  rob  it  of 
much  of  the  effectiveness  which  it  possesses  when  pursued  under 
appropriate  conditions.  Such  schools  are  apt  to  attempt  to  make  up 
or  their  deficiencies  in  this  respect  by  greater  emphasis  upon  what 
their  rivals  slightingly  refer  to  as  detailed  “information”  with  re- 
gard to  local  law  and  practice.  Both  types  of  schools  exert  pressure 
uiion  the  bar  examiners— pressur^hat  must  be  regarded  as  justified 
so  long  as  the  law  permits  lioth  types  to  exist  and  to  attract  students 
^ evenly  balanced  is  this  institutional  pressure  that— as  experience 
has  shown  repeatedly— examiners  can  not  prudenHy  discritainate,' in 
their  questions  or  in  their  system  of  markiiig,  against  either  type. 

I et  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  a bar  examination  that  is  not  keyed 
to  a particular  course  of  study  or  instruction  simply  can  not  be  made 
an  effective  test  of  compi^tency  to  practice  law.  Noone  has  expressed 
this  truth  better  than  the  inventor  of  the  case  method,  Christopher 
Ungdell.  Nearly  50  years  ago,  combating  an  early  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Suffolk  County  bar  examiners  to  reject  his  Harvard  l4w 
jraduates,  langdell  attacked  the  entire  system  of  examination, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  course  of  study  or  iftstmetion,” 
in  a passage  concluding  with  the  following  words: 


It  l8  Impossible  that  such  examinations  should  be  at  once  rigorous  and  Just 

undesemng  or  reject  the  deserving,  and  In  the  long  rnn 
they  fvill  be  sore  to  do  the  ftormer.  ^ 
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In  R word,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to  rely  upon  bar  examinen 
to  insure  that  the  products  of  our  various  tyi^s  of  legal  instruction 
measure  up  to  a common  standard  of  competency,  a powerful  influ- 
• ence  is  exerted  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  fact  that  several  dis- 
similar types  of  law  schools  compete  with  one  another,  as  agencies  for 
recruiting  the  legal  profession,  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  unfor- 
tunite  consequences  which  lie  upon  the  surface,  this  additional  one: 
Institutional  rivalry  demoralizes  the  bar  examinations.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  likelihood  that  even  for  any  particular  type  will  there  be 
a desirable  safeguard  on  the  industry  of  the  students  and  the 
informed  conscientiousness  of  their  teachers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  problem  of  the  part-time  law  school 
is  not  merely  perplexing  in  itself,  but  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  its  relation  to  the  future  development  of  legal  education  in  any 
sort  of  school.  The  part-time  institution,  so  long  as  it  is  constrained 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a poor  copy  of  the  full-time  model,  is  t 
much  more  subversive  influence  than  the  law  office.  This  latter  has 
no  powerful  friends  to  fight  its  battles  for  it.  Bar  examiners  can 
therefore  hold  its  products  up  to  any  standard,  even  to  an  inappro- 
priate one.  In  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  country  this  anti- 
quated avenue  of  preparation  can  still  be  justified.  In  urban  centers 
law  offices  alit^y  deve*fcp  into  evening  law  schools  speedily  enough. 
It  is  a questio^vhether  it  is  worth  while  to  expedite  a natural  trans- 
formation by  the  adoption  of  a bar-admission  rule  definitely  refusing 
credit  for  time  spent  in  an  office. 

The  first  step  toward  a proper  solution  of  the  problem  would  seem 
to  be  to  abandon  the  pretense  that  evening  law  schools  and  good  full- 
time schools  can  be  made  mutually  equivalent,  either  in  the  amount 
of  time  that  students  devote  to  their  education,  or  in  the  precise  edu- 
cational benefits  they  derive.  It  would  be  much  better  to  formu- 
late, as  an  objective,  that  of  making  part-time  schools  as  good  in 
their  way  as  the  best  full-time  schools  now  are  in  theirs.  The  grad- 
uate of  a part-time  school  can  not  be  expected  to  have  received  n« 
large  an  amount  of  training,  measured  simply  by  its  aggregate  quan- 
tity, as  the  graduate  of  an  equally  good  full-time  institution.  Thii 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  training  may  not  have  been  as 
profitable,  in  its  different  way,  nor  even  that  the  curriculum  may 
not  include  valuable  elements  which  the  other  educational  type,  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  objectives,  is  obliged  to  exclude.  The  authorities 
of  our  leading  orthodox  law  schools,  who  are  doing  so  much  to 
improve  our  law,  already  realize  how  seriously  its  present  condi- 
tion strains  their  teaching  facilities.  Until  the  law  that  has  to  be 
taught  is  simpler  than  for  many  years  even  they  can  make  it,  they 
know  how  far  they  must  continue  to  fall  short  of  turning  out  ado- 
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I qiiately  trained  general  practitianars.  To  contend,  under  theae  cir- 
funistances,  that  part-time  law  schools  should  be  tolerated  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  cheapened  editions  of  their  own  schools,  is 
to  ascribe  extraordinary  virtue  to  a diluted  case  method.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  cooperate  with  the  many  earnest  graduates  of  all  types 
of  law  schools  who  are  now  teaching  law  during  the  evening  and 
Ute  afternoon,  in  an  endeavor  to  answer  the  following  question: 
What  methods  and  what  curriculum  are  actually  best  adapted  to 
part-time  conditions? 

Xn  inquiry  prosecuted  in  this  spirit  should  go  far  to  produce  the 
type  of  part-time  law  school  that  the  situation  demands— not  an 
institution  which 'everybody,  even  its  own  faculty  and  student  body, 
realizes  is  a makeshift,  in  inferior  imitation  of  a really  good  school, 
but  something  that  stands  preeminent  in  its  own  educational  field] 
at  once  gives  its  own  students  benefits  that  they  could  secure  nowhere 
else,  and  frees  the  full-time  law  school  from  some  of  tke  i^ponsibili- 
ties  under  which  this  type  of  institution  now  staggers.  An  attitude  < 
of  this  sort  would  probably  find  expression  among  other  develop- 
ments in  an  alternative  system  of  bar-admission  examinations.  One 
set  of  questions,  intended  for  full-time  law  students,  could  not  be 
answered  satisfactorily  by  anyone  else;  another  set  of  questions 
would  be  of  such  a nature  that  only  well-prepare(j  applicants  from 
part-time  schools  could  pass  the  examination.  In  the  course  of  years 
this  might  or  might  not  result  in  a clearly  defined  division  of  the 
legal  profession  along  functional  lines.  Should  this  development 
occur,  would  mean  not  merely  that  the  profession  had  split  under 
economic  pressure  into  two  fairly  distinct  divisions,  recruited  respec- 
tively by  the  activities  of  full-time  and  of  part-time  schools.  This 
It  has  already  begun  to  do  to-day.  It  would  mean  that,  instead  of  ' 
attempting  by  a process  of  artificial  standardization  t</  arrest  what 
philosophers  have  long  recognized  to  be  a mark  of  social  progress— 
a tendency  to  proceed  from  uniformity  to  diversity— legal  reformers 
had  regularized  this  tendency  and  turned  it  to  good  account.  It 
woidd  not  mean  that  the  legal  profession  was  weakened  because  of 
not  being  formally  united  to  the  extent  that  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, general  medical  practitioners  and  consulting  specialists  and 
research  workers,  are  united  in  a, single  profession  to-day.  The 
practice  of  the  law  includes  a much  greater  variety  of  occupations 
than  those  in  which  graduates  of  medical  schools  engage.  American 
lawyers  find  9 clo«r 'analogy,  not  in  the  relatively  restricted  medical 
profession,  but  in  a broadly  inclusive  “health  service,”  which 
group  comprises  practitioners  of  all  the  many  healing  arts.  If  the 
argument  by  analogy  is^  be  invoked,  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
lUndardize  the  education  and  the  professional  aflUiations  of  every 
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lawyer  in  one  and  the  same  mold  as  it  would  l)e  to  impose  identical 
educational'  and  licensing  requirements  uj>on  physicians,  dentists, 
health  officers,  pharmacists,  nurses,  and  veteriniirv  surgeons.  i 

As  a matter  of  fact,  all  analogies  limp.  The  analogy  of  health 
service  is  defective  in  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  graduates  of  part- 
time  law  schools  are  likely  to  remain  stratified  on  a plane  of  lower 
financial  or  political  rewards.  Similarly,  the  existence  in  France 
and  England  of  two  or  more  virtually  exclusive  professional  groups 
of  p!acticing  lawyers  is  evidence  merely  that  division  of  the  legal 
profession  is  possible:  it  is  not  evidence  that  the  dividing  lines  in 
this  country  will  ever  run  aatthey  do  there.  The  problem  of  the 
American  lawyer  is  unlike  that  of  lawyers  elsewhere  or  of  other  pro- 
fessions at  homo.  Illustrations  drawn  from  other  fields  are  stimu- 
lating, but  in  the  past  there  has  perhaps  l)een  too  much  superficial 
reliance  upon  outside  models  and  too  little  probing  of  legal  fictions 
and  conventional  assumptions.  No  one — least  of  all  the  present 
writer — can  forecast  with  any  confidence  how-  American  law}’ers 
will  be  educated  and  organized  in  the  years  to  come.  But  it  is  at 
least  fairly  clear  that  the  form  and  effectivene.ss  6f  the  professional 
organization  will  be  vitally  influenced  by  the  existence  of  differing 
types  of  educational  preparation  And  that  part-time  law  schools 
will  continue  to  abound  and  to  turn  out  large  numbers  of  laivyers 
who  differ  markedly  from  the  product  of  orthodox  full-time  schools. 
This  conclusion  can  be  rationally  derived  from  our  fundamental 
political  principles,  and  such  experience  as  we  have  tends  to  con- 
firm the  Validity  of  the  reasoning. 
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ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  Royai,  Baiucy  Fabnt'm 

Prktoipal  of  UatKochfitriU  Hchool  of  Art  and  8tafe  Director  at  Art  Education 


CONTBJTS^— Art  ItiBtrucOim  In  the  olMiiontary  wIiooIh  In  the  hlKh  f-chooln— Twtil  in 
a education— The  Kederated  Council  on  Art  FVhicatlon — The  Carne^e  Corporation. 


The  time  between  the  publication  of  the  advance  sheets  on  art 
education  for  the  biennial  survey  of  1920-11)22  and  the  present 
document  has  seen  greatly  increased  activity  in  this  held  of  educa- 
tion. More  clearly  defined  aims  and  objectives  have  become  ap- 
parent in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  urgent  demands  for 
training  in  taste  and  the  essentials  of  good  color  and  design  hav’e 
arisen  in  unexpected  directions.  Industry,  commerce,  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  have  awakened  to  a partial  realization  at  least  of  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  value  of  a?sthetic  training. 

In  fact  the  awakening  has  been  so  effective  and  ■widespread  that 
to  report  adequately  and  completely  the  pa.«t  two  years’  progress  in 
art  education  would  require  a good-sized  volume.  Industrial  plants, 
public  utilities,  retail  establislunents,  business  groups,  organizations 
.such  as  the  Y.  TV.  C.  A.,  M.  C.  A parent-teacher  association.s, 
women’s  clubs,  and  “out-of-school”  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
have  sought  enlightenment  qn  the  subject  of  art  as  an  everyday 
expression. 

Since  the  problem  of  training  in  art  understanding  is  more  or  less 
similar  for  all,  no  matter  what  the  group  may  be,  this  bulletin  will 
confine  itself  chiefly  to  the  public-school  situation,  touching  briefly 
upon  other  developments. 

-ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Probably  the  one  outstapding  mark  of  progress  in  art  teaching  in  * 
the  elementary  grades  is  the  serious  effort  in  many  cities  to  study  the 
problem  from  a scientific  standpoint.  This,  no  doubt,  was  brought 
about  because  of  the  success  obtained  in  the  general  education  field 
through  surveys  and  concentrated  graduate  study  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. >f[f  maasurement  tests,  standards,  and  definite  objectives 
of  general  value  to  the  child  were  found  possible  in  other  subjects, 
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it  was  logical  to  conclude  similar  results  could  be  obtained  in 
drawing  and  art  educatioiy^ 

Proceeding  upon  this  basis  a number  of  school  departments  have 
taJ{en  the  matter  under  advisement  and  have  issued  tentative  courses 
in  art,  preliminary  to  more  thorough  study.  In  each  case  the  first 
step  would  be  to  appoint  a committee  composed  of  («)  persons 
qualified  in  art  outside  of  the  department;  (h)  teachers,  including 
principals  and  art  director,  in  the  department  ;'(r)  ait  teachers  and 
the  director  or  head  supervisor:  or  (<7)  members  from  all  ^liese 
groups.  In  most  cases  these  committees  would  make  immediate 
studies  of  the  outlines  in  current  use  in  cities  of  similar  size  or 
larger  and  also  analyze  their  local  study  courses.  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  careful  revisions  of  the  local  course,  based  upon  the  most 
advanced  thought  on  methods,  objectives,  standards  of  attainment, 
general  subject  matter,  etc.,  as  well  as  other  art  outlines.  Then 
would  follow  a year  of  trial,  with  many  careftUly  devised  experi- 
ments, conference  discussions,  and  tabulated  results. 

Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Boston,  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  and 
Seattle  are  typical  e.xamples  of  cities  studying  the  whole  question 
from  this  scientific  angle.  / 

The  obvious  effects  upon  the  art  situation  a*B  a whole  have  been 
somewhat  as  follows:  (a)  A cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers  really  to  investigate  the  probloin;  (5)  the  elimination  of 
personal  opinion  on  the  part  of  both  grade  teacher  and  supervisor; 
(c)  more  intelligent  support  of  the  art  program;  (d)  keener  interest 
in  results  from  a purely  educational  point  of  view ; (e)  thoroughly 
professional  attitudes  on  tho  part  of  the  art  teachers  and  supervisors 
in  close  harmony  with  the  general  educational  program;  (/)  greater 
confidence  from  all  directions  in  the  subject  of  art.  Under  these 
conditions  art  naturally  falls  into  place  with  other  subjects  and  be- 
comes as  much  a part  of  the  school  curriculum  as  English.  It  is  no 
longer'a  special  subject.  The  superintendent  and  the  grade-school 
principals  no  longer  hold  aloof,  leaving  the  art  supervisoi^to  go  his 
owm  sweet  way.  He  must  now  function  as  part  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine. 

Being  in  a more  or  less  try-out  stage,  the  new  phase  of  art  educa- 
tion is  unsettled,  but  some  of  the  general  objectives  would  include, 
(a)  drawing  primarily  for  self-expression,  as  a means  rather  than 
an  end;  (b)  closer  relationship  to  community  needs;  (c)  training 
in  appreciation,  taste,  understanding  of  art;  (<f)  development  of 
orderly  habits  and  artistic  skill;  (e)  education  for  the  profital^ 
enjoyment  of  lei.sure;  (f)  art  as  expcessed  in  the  industrial  ani 
commercial  development  of  the  race;  (ff)  self-expression  in  the  life 
needs  of  the  child  through  the  “project  method”;  (A)  discovery 
and  encouragement  of  special  abilities. 
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These  objectives  may  appear  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  m^y, 
and  yet  during  the  past  two  years  a mu«h  clearer  understanding 
of  them  has  been  increasingly  apparent.  Less  controversy  and  more 
general  accord  have  followed.  Drawing,  for  example,  has  really 
begun  to  appear  as  a language.  In  spite  of  emphatic  statements 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  involuntary  custom  to  look  upon 
children  s pictorial  expressions  from  the  viewpoint  of  thte  profes- 
sional artist.  Criticisms  of  the  purity  of  line  and  form  and  of  the 
beauty  of  color  have  characterized  the  attitude  of  observers  at  ex- 
hibitions  and  in  the  classroom.  . But  this  point  of  view  has  been 
changing,  and  emphasis  has  been  placed  more  and  more  upon  draw- 
ing as  a story-telling  language,  vivid  with  observed,  memorized, 
and  imaginative  possibilities.  Public  schoor  drawing  has  unques- 
tionably received  a great  stimulus  in  this  direction  from  the  work 
with  children  carried  on  in  the  educational  departments  of  art 
museums,*  by  private  individuals,*  and  foreign  exhibitions.*  The 
result  has  been  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  average  child 
in  his  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  quickly  and  completely  in  an 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Closer  relationship  to  conununity  needs  has  been  increasingly 
evident  also.  Various  annual  “campaigns”  have  served  to  form 
more  or  less  regular  outlets  .in  this  direction.  English  W^k, 
Thrift  Week,  Safety  First,  Health  Crusades,  Accident  Prevention, 
Humane  Week,  and  many  other  worthy  causes  have  become  in-many 
communities  a regular  thing.  Local  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  that 
particular  community  have  also  made  their  contribution. 

The  popular  and  spectacular  display  of  the  community  poster 
has  led  some  supervisors  to  curtail  their  efforts  in  this  field,  the 
tendency  l>eing  to  devote  too  much  time,  energy,  and  material  to  it. 
The  unwholesome  effect  of  money  prizes  has  also  caused  a reaction 
to  sef  in,  particularly  against  the  almost  innumerable  comj>etitions 
promoted  outside  the  community  itself.  Consequently,  the  tendency 
has  b^n  to  localize  the  effort  as  in  the  case  of  Indianapolis  and 
Syracuse,  and  also  to  seek  other  ways  of  art  expression  in  support 
of  community  needs. 

Training  in  appreciation  has  aided  in  correcting  this  danger  of 
overemphasizing^e  poster  and  at  the  same  time  in  relating  the  art 
work  to  the  community.  For  many  years  training  in  appreciation 
of  art  meant  picture  study.  With  the  ever-broadening  conception 
of  art  education  as  a general  training  for  the  consumer,  the  every - 

>!Th*  U«tropoUtui  KqMam,  Toledo,  Worcwter,  Clen>Und,  Chleigo.  Boston.  lofflan- 
ipolls,  and  othon.  . 

•See  publlctUon  on  tmining  la  obomoUon,  by  Woodbory  and  Peiklna,  CtaM,^Scrtl>. 

I ^ Si  Sonft. 

^ * Notably  the  Vienna  exhibit  of  Prof.  Ftua  Clxek. 
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day  citizen,  came  a realization  that  in  appreciation  must  be  involved 
also  a more  general  understanding  of  art.  To  know  some  of  the 
mastei'piecos  of  painting  was  not  enough.  Art  is  universal;  it  is 
found  ih  the  many  things  surrounding  the  everyday  lives  of  chil- 
dren. The  community  in  this  respect  offered  a rich  field  for  invest!- 
gation,  and  wide-awake  supervi^prs  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  training  of  the  girls  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  under 
riiarles  F.  Whitney  is  an  illustratibn  in  point.  Mr.  Whitney  takes 
them  out  inro  the  streets  of  the  historic  old  town,  and  the  girls  dis- 
cover for  themselves  and  through  his  trained  eyes  and  mind  the  art 
treasures  of  Salem.  Beautiful  fences,  doorways,  knockers,  gates, 
windows,  spires,  abd  many  other  expressions  of  true  craftmanship 
are  observed, graphically  ntc'orded,  analyzed  in  terms  of  historic  and 
modern  art  periods,  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and 
l>eauty.  The  barest  community  will  offer  something  to  observant 
eyes.  Art  thus  centers  vitally  on  the  community  life. 

True  appreciation  naturally  involves  a consideration  of  art  in  its 
manifold  applications.  To  meet  this  situation,  Boston  * has  for  some 
time,  and  Philadelphia®  recently,  provided  beautifid  illustrations 
of  -fine  art  productions  housed  in  the  city’s  museum  for  the  indi- 
vidual child  to  purchase  and  study.  Those  in  Boston  are  black  and 
white  halftones;  Philadelphia  has  reproduced  very  delightful  color 
prints,  and  they  include  painting,  sculpture,  ceramics,  textiles, 
metalry,  etc.  Tlie  result  of  a study  of  these  prints  is  twofold,  (a) 
an  increased  appreciation  of  art  in  many  mediums  and  (6)  an  easily 
satisfied  desire  to  visit  the  Museum  of  Art. 

To  carry  tm  in  a comprehensive  way  this  conception  of  art  appre- 
ciation, lyos  Angeles  offers  a very  practical  suggestion.  Miss  May 
Gearhart  writes: 

very  Important  feature  of  the  work  In  our  art  departoient  this  year  Is  the 
problem  of  pstabllahlnK  standards  of  taste  by  brlnRing  the  pupils  l^o  contact 
with  actual  thinpi  embodying  principles  of  art.  The  modem  educational  ap- 
proach with  Its  emphasis  on  self-expression  necessarily  demands  a quickened 
effort  on  the  part  of  taichers  lu  providing  experiences  that  will  create  to 
aw^eneas  of  art  values.  To  meet  this  need  the  following  procedure  wu 
adopted  In  the  art  department  by  supervlhors  and  assistant  supervisors. 

Each  superA’lsor  drives  an  automobile  when  visiting  schools — the  board  of 
education  pays  the  mileage.  Equipment  for  art  appreciation  dlscusaiona  It 
easily  carried  from  school  to  school  In  this  way.  j 

These  materials  are  used  to  Illustrate  talks  on  color,  form,  and  arraDgeueat 
Pupil  participation  and  demonstration  insure  Interest.  By  slight  changes  Ut 
numerable  eomt>o8itlona  caiv'be  made.  We  use  this  material  In  pcesentlol 


* C.  ICdward  Newell,  art  director,  recently  of  Springfield,  Mua. 
>'rbcodore  M,  Dillsway,  art  director,  formerly  ot  DoeUm,  Msm, 
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ppoblsnu  to  the  pnplls  In  the  classroom,  to  the  tochers  at  buUdlng  meetlnra, 
to  the  parents  at  the  parent-teacher  association  meetlnjya. 

The  handling  and  arranging  of  actual  matarlala  beautiful  In  hue  texture 
and  form  neeer  falls  to  excite  Interest. 

In  addition,  the  children  make  class  visits  to  museum  and  art  * 
galleries. 

Many  teachers  have  reported  increased  activity  in  schoolroom 
decoration  as  a phase  of  art  appreciation  study.  In  some  com- 
munities carefully  matured  plans  for  room. decoration  have  existed 
for  some  time,  but  unfortunately  in  too  many  instances,  beyond  the 
problem  of  general  selection,  nothing  vital  has  been  done.  Pictures 
and  sculpture,  like  literature  and  music,  are  of  little  practical  edu- 
cational value  unless  properly  and  adequately  presented.  ‘A 
“skyed  ” reproduction  of  a Donatello  or  a Raphael  is  about  as  ik- 
Iflss  as  Stevenson  or  Grieg  on  the  library  shelves.  Art,  to  be  a^ 
predated,  must  become  intimate  and  mentally  and  spiritually  pos-\ 
ses-sed.  This  requires  a proper  setting  and  location  for  study  and  ' 
observation.  Chicago,  under  the  influence  and  generous  support 
of  Lorado  Taft,  is  at  last  beginning  to  tackle  this  problem  in  a 
big  and  fundamental  way.  Ably  backed  by  the  school  authorities, 

Miss  Lucy  S,  Si  Ike  says : / 

Interest  In  schoolroom  decorntlou  Is  more  widespread,  with  greater  wUllng/ 
oess  to  seek  the  advice  of  experts  In  the  selection  of  pictures,  etc.  The  work 
of  the  Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society  is  a intent  Jnflnenee  In  this  Md. 
BecenUy  the  board  of  education,  on  the  recomnieudatlun  of  the  saperlnteil^nt, 
authorized  the  setting  aside  of  one  room  In  each  new  school  bulL^g  for 
aa  art  room,  and  a large  space  In  the  front  of  each  clHneroom  frei/of  black- 
board for  the  display  of  a fine  picture  at  the  level  of  the  children’s  eyes.  -i 

Indianapolis  also  is  giving  attention  to  the  problem  of  proper 
exhibition  space  for  pictures,  “ down  on  the  eye-level  ” jnstead  of 
above  the  blackboard,  but  finds  it  difficult  “ except  in  tjfe  back 
of  the  refill-  As  a rule,  blackboards  could  be  narro\^d  with- 
out serious  hardship,  providing  some  care  were  given  to  their  effi- 
cient use.  Ordinarily  tea6hers  fail  to  apply  art  princi^fies  to  their  ' 
work  on  the  blackboard.  Attention  to  better  writing  and  better 
arrangement  would  tend  to  economize  space  and  make  for  legibility. 

Iben  pictures  could  be  lowered  and  even  set  into  the4ipper  part  of 
the  boards.  Better  still,  when  walls  are  designed  for  their  actual 
use,  instead  of  mere  roof  supports,  the  question  of  pictures  will  have 
K>me  consideration. 

Relative  to  picture  study  Indianapolis  is  “beginning  the  study 
of  pictures  in  connection  with  music,  the  approach  being  from  the 
unotional  side  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expression  of  the  idea.** 

Mr.  Dillaway,  in  PhiladelJJfiia,  a musician  and  painter  as  well  as 
Mjt  director,  uses  his  flute  most  effectively  in  a popular  interprelpi- 
Uon  of  pictures  with  the  children, 

^ ^ 27801  •—27 n 
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Reference  was  made  to  the  orderly  use  of  the  blackboard.  Un- 
doubtedly orderly  habits  and  artistic  skill  have  received  emphasis 
during  the  past  few  years.  Growing  recognition  of  the  values  of 
art  education  on  the  part  of  the  more  recentl}’’  graduated  men  and 
women  from  the  stronger  teachers’  colleges  has  brought  encourage- 
ment an^support  to  the  art  sup^visor  in  her  efforts  to  make  art 
principles,  the  elements  of  order,  carry  over  into  the  child’s  life. 
Art  expression  requires  careful,  thoughtful  {frocedure.  Efficient  re- 
sults in  any  field  recpiire  the  same  habits  and  mental  attention.  To 
seek  to  develop  right  habits  and  skill  in  designing  a booklet  only 
to  forsake  the  effort  in  writing  the  history  lei^on  is  not  good  gen- 
eral education,  Art  ever  seeks  its  expression  in  the  best,  the'^ most 
beautiful  way.  It  therefore  enters  all  the  efforts  of  the  child,  in 
school  and  out. 

The  project  method  Iv^s  both  hurt  and  , helped  the  art  training. 
AVhen  the  right  sort  of  cooperation  i^qf^ined,  when  all  forces  are 
working  harmoniously  for  the  common  good,  the  art  work  Is  found 
tp.be  rather  fundamental  in  its  bearing  upon  the  situation.  When, 
however,  the  art  teacher  is  used  ojily  been  use  she  knows  how  to 
paint  or  construct  a part  of  the  project  expression;  when  sloppy 
results,  crude  effects,  and  gari.sh  discords  arc  overlooked  in  the  en- 
thusiasms of  a project  plan,  then  art  education  becomes  a farce  and 
a frill. 

During  the  past  two  yeai*s  the  art  departments  have  unquestion- 
ably strengthened  their  positions  becau.se  of  the  project  method,  but 
until  the  art  specialist  is  recognized  as  a necessity  throughout  a given 
project,  that  particular  project  is  a failure.  For  this  reason  orderly 
habits  and  artistic  skills  are  receiving  more  and  more  emphasis  as 
objectives  in  art  training. 

Real  teachers  of  art  have  used  the  project  method  for  many  years 
without  knowing  it.  Realizing  how  art  enters  all  expression,  they 
have  quite  naturally  utilized  any  and  every  means  at  hand  to  assist 
in  their  teaching.  For  years  they  were  more  or  less  alone.  Not 
until  modem  thought  on  general  education  sought  to  bring  together 
all  schdol  subjects  in  a cornmon  effoH^to  develop  the  brain  did 
teachers  of  other  subjects  realize  the  value  of  art  teaching  to  them 
and  their  work.  Th6y  found  the  art  teacher  capable  and  ready,  and 
. then  the  child  began  to  enter  the  realm  of  school  education  with 
Vsome  understanding  and  delight.  Not  everywhere,  but  in  some 
places  this  is  true.  Tlie  past  few  years  have  seen  greatly  increased 
understanding. 

Broader  points  of  view  relative  to  art  education,  and  the  attending 
general  methods  of  utilizing  subject  matter  which  involve  studies  of 
the  human  race  through  food,  shelter,  clothing,'tecords,'  utensils,  etc., 
have  tended  to  give  emphasis  to  industry  and  commerce.;  and  some 
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art  educators  have  sought  to  compass  the  whole  field  under  the 
term  “industrial  art.”  More  recently  the  term  has  been  enriched 
to  fine  and  imlustrial  art.  Other  educators  have  from  the  first 
n>aintained  that  art  cdijcnlion  is  an  all-inclusive  title  and  have  tried 


not  to  be  carried  too  fur  away  in  tlieir  efifort.s  to  teacli  within  their 
field  the  elements  of  art,  the  essentials  of  good  design  or  order. 
Recognizing  this  us  a basic  law  in  all  expression,  they  Imve  felL  tliat 
there  is  a distijjot  and  definite  ])liicc  for  its  study,  at  the  same  time 
noting  its  universal  a()plication. 


Boston  stresses  particularly  this  point  of  view,  and  has  for  some 
years."  Other  places  take  n luiddle  stand,  allowing  forms  of  hand- 
work and  applied  tlesign  to  enter  to  some  extent  the  so-called  in- 
dustrial art  field.  Minnea|4n>lis  and  Seattle,  possibly,  exemplify  this 
middle  ground,  while  Bultin^>re  marks  the  other  wing  in  its  con- 
templated new  outline.  I.eon  L.  Winslow,  formerly  State  director 
in  New  \ork,  states  that  in  building  the  new  course  outline  tliey— 


exf>ect  to  make  uhc  of  the  valuable  n-luted  luformatlo»  already  embodied  hi 
the  outlines  for  arithmetic,  geoarnphy,  hl.story,  and  muaic.  The  art  course 
will  give  considerable  emphasis  to  this  rehitod  Information  which  It  will  or- 
ganize under  the  topics  of  food,  clotblug,  shelter,  record.s,  utensils,  tools,  and 
niaohlues. 


Not  until  the  present  healthy  and  scientific  trend  in  research  and 
investigation  develops  more  fact-linding  information  will  art  edu- 
cators be  able  'to  assemble  .stable  arguments  in  ope  direction  or 
another.  * 

Mr.  Winslow  analyzes  the  art-education  situation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  Third  Year  Book  of  the  National  Edtf- 
cation  Association,  Chapter  XIII,  as  follows:  « 

The  Ideal  elemoutary-school  course  study  Is.  perhaps,  one  In  which  *the 
entire  carriculum  Is  administered  on  a plan  of  perfect  articulation  of  the 
various  subjects.  In  such  n cotime  the  Insplmtlon  for  handwork  is  ade- 
quately furnished  by  the  ^»ther  schttol  subjects.  ^The  mlsaloii  of  the  subject 
of  art  In  such  a scheme  would  he  very  largely  the  providing  of  lllustratlv® 
and  creative  handwork.  There  Is  no  race,  no  political  division,  no  literature, 
no  history,  no  science  which  is  not  Intimately  associated  with  the  topics 
about  which  such  an  elementarj^prt  cour.se  Is  organized.  In  the  elementary 
grades,  at  least,  art  aa  a subject  Is  at  the  disposal  of  all  other  aubjecta. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  In  the  flebeme  of  art 
education  la  sometimes  underestimated.  If  the  secoodury-school  courses  la  art 
are  to  function  as  they  should.  It  Is  essential  that  a foundation  be  laid  in  the 
elementary  schools.  A aohjt'ct  designed  to  meet  the  seathetlc^  needs  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  has  already  earned  a placa  in  m^uy  school  programs. 
This  subject  attempts  to  combine  drawing  and  construction  and  to  substantiate 
and  reinforce  this  drawing  and  construction  by  a content  closely  related  to  tho 
Induatrles. 

Plana  for  elementary  art  education  consequently  Include  elements  from  the 
flelda  of  manual  training  and  fine  arts,  so  called,  and  they  aim  to  provide  coa-"^ 

• 0e6  p.  18.  Bui.,  1923.- Nu.  13,  Bu.  of  Bdua,  l>vpt.  of  tlia  Interior,  W'aiblngton,  D.  C. 
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tent  and  experientre  which  he  of  the  maximum  educational  worth.  The 
Htreiijtth^of  the  lH*st  propruins  consIstK  largely  lu  their  adherence  to  the  belief 
that  all  lAork  in  drawing  iinil  c*oiik( ruction  ahonld  contribute  to  the  pupll'a 
■personal  apd  social  efficiency  at  the  time  when  the  instruction  is  given. 

• Bince  the  teaching,  of  art  in  the  8di<K>l.s  can  not  cover  effectively  the  whole 
field  of  art  but  must  concentrate  on  problems  of  immediate  value  to  the  poplla, 
it  follow.s  that  such,  teaching  must  funetbtn  largely  through  the  projects  that 
the  pupils  undertake.  An  art  project  consists  of  a lesson,  or  a complete  series 
of  lessons,  which  has  taken  Into  accouiA  the  necessary  thought  content,  hand- 
work, or  appreciation,  or  all  three,  to  the  end  that  the  general  development 
of  the  pupil  is  as.snred.  Expression  sh<»uUl  l>e  the  result  of  a definite  purpose 
calling  for  it.  The  selection  of  problems  and  of  activities  should  always  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  general  educational  values  os  opposed  to  the  re- 
stricted training  values. 

A proper  ust*  of  the  project  m«‘th"od  presupp<)ses  training  on  the  teacher’s 
part,  and  it  often  includes  such  things  as  problems.  InvestiKatlons,  assignments, 
reference  reading,  lesson  ^laiis,  and  textbooks.  If  other  subjects  are  worthy 
of  systematic  organizatloif  and  of  sustained  intellectual  effort  on  tlve  teacher's 
and  tlie  pupil  s part,  the  subject  (»f  art  Is  also  worthy  of  them. 

Intelligent  investigation  tt\kes  time  ami  human  energy.  While 
studies  are  made,  teachers  and  su|3erYi.sors  must  maintain  their 
classes  and  carry  on  their  work.  It  therefore  must  be  of  rather  slow 
development,  this  newer  and  more  scientific  presentation  of  art  in 
education. 

ART  I>’ST<lUCTION  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  past  two  years  have  emphasizetl  the  differentiation^  in  the 
work  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  and  the. grades.  Proba- 
bly there  has  been  less  change  in  subject  matter  than  in  point  of 
vieVr;  and,  as  in  the  lower  grades,  cleaivr  aims  and  objectives  have 
become  apparent. 

As  a rule  art  is  a required  subject  in  the  junior  high  school  but 
is  still  elective  in  the  senior  high  school.  There  is,  however,  a grow-  * 
ing  tendency  to  urge  the  requirement  of  a general  art  appreciation 
course  for  all  freshmen  in  the  senior  high.  This  being  the  year 
when  the  greater  number  leave,  and  also  the  period  of  uha^ttled 
conviction  as  to  the  final  course  to  be  pursued,  mo^  supervisors  feel 
that  all  students  should  receive  some  understanding  in  the  art  prin' 
ciples  which  they  will  continually  use  throughout  their  lives.  In 
the  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Kenilworth,  111.,  such  ^ 
course  is  required  in  the  sophomore  year. 

C.  Val^tine  Kirby,  director  of  art  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  prepared  an  art  appreciation  course  for  his  State,  covering  three 
years  of  the  senior  high  school.'  TlTui5~rncIiides  many  of  the  subjects 
covered  in. briefer,  less  comprehensive  courses  which  separate  high 
schools  offer  throughout  the  country. 
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Bofh  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  pladng  considerable 
euiphasis  on  the  question  of  art  appreciation,  and  in  so  doing  there 
is  a growing  tendency  to  urge  tire  actual  manipulation  and  creation 
of  forms  studied.  Teachers  and  students  are  no  longer  content  t<* * 
read  ahmt  art  or  merely  to  see  it.  True  educational  experience  car- 
ries with  it  the  doing  of  things. 

Professor  Whitford  writes:'*  • < 

.U-tuaJ  production  j^rcntly  lii  teaching  appreciation  and  thr  true 

worth  of  the  ol)Jects  studied.  Exerciaes  may  be  undertaken  in  this  connectloji 
in  drawing  and  design,  pottery  and  t|le  work,  bookmaking,  wookwork,  leather, 
metal,  cement,  or  in  any  of  the  crafts  *of  lndn.«tiial  arts.  Carefully  selected 
hl.'<torlcal  material  should  also  be  studied  wherever  possible  for  comparison, 
enlightenment,  and  a knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  art  objects  and  processes 
and  the  effect  which  these  •havip  had  on  modem  prodneta  Assign^  reading 
and  study  should  l>e  carefully  planned  to  open  up  an  industrial,  historical, 
and  social  outlook  with  regard  to  art  and  to  present  important  selected  facts 
to  the  pupil  In  an  easily  a.ssimllated  form.  ^ 

Studies  by  Prof.  Max  Farrand,  of  Yale  University,  covering  14 
centers,  Atlanta.  Berkeley.  Birmingham.  Cleveland,  Decatur,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Kansas  City  (Kans.),  Los  Angeles,  Okmulgee,  Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester,  St.  Louis,  and  Somerville,  and  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  present  practices  in  the  administration  of  subjects  offered  in 
grades  5-9,  -i^iclusive,  indicate  that  “ General  Art  Appreciation  ’’  and 
‘‘  Ta.ste  and  General  Culture  ” lead  all  other  art  education  courses. 
In  referring  to  the  situation.*'  Mr!  WinsloAv,  of  Baltimore,  remarks 
that: 

We  may  fairly  conclude  that  at  the  present  time  most  junior  high  school  art 
work  is  t>elng  offered  pfofesscdly  for  the  sake  of  the  development  of  general 
art  appreciation,  taste,  and  genenil  cnlture.  ^ 

At  the  same  time  most  teachers  of  junior  high  schools  recognize  the 
special  aptitude  or  vocational  objective  as  essential  to  the  junior 
school  program.  This  is  the  “ try-out  ” period,  and  in  all  art  courses, 
for  appreciation  or  otherwise,  the  teachtr  is  alert  to  the  capacities 
and  capabilities  of  the  students  in  this  field  of  study. 

The  new  junior  high-school  building^  are  making  special  provision 
fffi*  the  art  departments ; and  in  the  larger  citie.s  more  especially  op- 
portunities are  offered  for  expression  in  various  kinds  of  crafts. 
The  effect  upon  the  general  education  situation  appears  to  be  three- 
fold : (ff)  The  school  authorities  become  olive  to  the  importance  of 
art  in  its  manifold  applications  in  the  junior  high  school  program 
and  begin  to  realize  for  the  first  time  the  far-reaching  effect  of  edu- 

■ Whitford,  W.  a.,  Unlveraity  of  Cbictco,  Th«  Problem  of  Differeattatlott  end  ate nA. 
erdLution  of  Art  Work  in  Modern  High  School,  II.  Sch.  Bev.,  vol.  32,  Nos.  S end  a. 

* Wlnnlow,  I.«on  Loyal,  The*  SIgiilflcnncv  of  Art  at  a Junior  High  School  Subject,  Bdn- 
catlonal  Admlnlatratlon  and  SnperTtnion,  NoTcmber,  1H24.  \ 
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cation  through  beauty  in  prod,uction;  (6)  the  children  gain  a new 
point  of  view  in  their  school  training,  a new  sense  of  values,  and 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  principles  on  the  one 
hand  and  practice  on  the  other;  {({)  the  community,  through  the 
parents,  is  awakened  to  the  immediate  value  of  aesthetic  training,  as 
evidencetf  by  the  artistic  product  from  the  school  studio  or  shop  and 
the  more  intelligent  attitude  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  his  purchasing 
expeditions.  The  briefest  contact  with  a community  maintaining  an 
eflSciently  organized  junior  high  school  art  department  shows  at  once 
this  wholsesome  result,  according  to  many  reports.  It  is  no  less  true 
where  well  developed  senior  high  school  art  courses  are  found. 

This  idea  of  applied  art  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing.  The  arts  and 
crafts  have  existed  for  some  time,  but  more  recently  there  has  been 
greater  emphasis  placed  upon  concrete  material  e.xpressLoji  than  ever 
before.  Volume  XXI,  No.  1,  of  “The  Sierra  Educational  News” 
was  issued  as  the  “Arts  and  Crafts  Number,”  containing  a national 
symposium  on  the  question ; the  project  method  has  fdreed  the  appli- 
cation of  art  principles  not  only  to  single  forms  but  even  to  all  the 
details  of  dramatic  and  musical  performances  carried  out  by  groups 
of  children;  and  special  courses  based  upon  the  home,  the  costume, 
etc.,  make  constant  demand  for  practical  application. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  new  Boston  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High 
Schools,*®  it  is  stated  that : 


The  new  note  In  education  Is  motivation.  Conferences  with  the  superintend- 
ent, head  masters,  and  with  heads  of  departments  have  made  us  realize  that, 
If  art  l8  to  have  ita  proper  place  In  the  proftrams  of  our  secondary  schools.  It, 
too,  must  be  more  generally  motivated.  It  is  nith  this  thought  that  the 
committee  has  prepared  Its  syllahua  It  has  enlarged  upon  fundamentals  and 
motivated  courses  and  emphasized  the  cultivation  of  taste,  which  is  the  right 
of  every  educated  person. 

The  forward  movement  of  art  in  high-school  education  has  led  to 
a number  of  perplexing  problems,  now  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
forced  into  the  open.  Following  the\  general  theme  of  motivation, 
the  Boston  outline  continues  in  its  introduction  as  follows : 

The  art  work  of  each  high  school  alionld  le  differentiated  to  meet  the'ceeda 
of  the  students  In  the  different  courses ; In  other  words,  it  ahould  be  moti- 
vated. It  should  toacb  the  Uvea  of  the  studi  nta  so  Intimately  and  the  different 
vocational  and  academic  courses  so  posltlTeTy  that  Its  need  will  be  obvious. 

To  this  end,  the  art  work  in  the  Boston  high  schools  Is  planned  around  three 
centers — the  indlvidoai,  the  home,  and  the  vocation,  or  the  future  training  of 
the  student  That  the  work  of  the  art  department  may  lie  purpoaefni  it  U 
essenUai  that  Btudents  of ^ like  courses  be  grouped  in  their  art  work  as  well  ts 
in  the  major  subjects  of  their  choice.  Until  drawing  is  required  In  at  least 
two  years  in  the  general  high  school  and  Is  an  elective  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  it  Is  impossible  to  plan  couraea  which  can  be  foUowed  as  outlined. 
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Herein  lie. two  of  the  problems  needing  to  be  solved^^S!^,  the 
adequate  differentiation  of  subject  matter,  and,  second,  the  proper 
grouping  of  students.  Professor  Whitford  offers  in  his  suggeeied 
“Outline  for  General  Arts  Courses  seven  different  topics,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Study  of  buildings  (civic  and  general  architecture,  sculp- 
ture) ; (2)  study  of  permanent  ecjuipment  (real  estate) ; (3)  study 
of  home  furnishings  (personal  property) ; (4)  study  of  printing  and 
advertising  (commercial  art);  (5)  study  of  personal  apparel;  (6) 
study  of  decorations  for  special  occasions  (art  for  dtama) ; (7) 
study  of  vehicles  and  transportation.  Under  each  of  these  topics 
are  listed  a great  many  objects,  and  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  citizen  of  to-day  has  a definite,  even  If  va^ely  defined,  reaponslbUlty 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  practically  all  of  the  objects  mentioned  In 
the  foregoing  list.  Upon  the  citizen  of  to-morrow  will  rest  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards for  new  objects  and  works,  and  for  replacements. 


Involved  in  the  same  problem  of  differentiation  is  the  problem 
of  administration.  For  years  art  classes  have  been  the  last  to  be 
organized  in  the  schedule;  and  then,  except  in  the  veiy  large  schools, 
students  representing  all  years  have  bwn  herded  together.  This 
has  naturally  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  art  teacher  to  organize 
her  work  and  practically  impossible  to  give  well-ordered  class  in- 
struction. lentil  classes  can  be  organized  by  years,  or  by  the  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  subject,  the  proper  development  of  differen- 
tiated courses  will  be  a difficult  one.  At  present  the  attempt  is  too 
often  made  to  offer  different  courses  for  individual  student^  partly 
to  “ hold  them,”  partly  to  foster  talent. 


ART  CREniTS 


Another  high-school  problem  confronting  the  art  department  of 
the  high  school  is  the  very  important  one  of  credits.  F9r  years  the 
art  classes  have  been  the  last  scheduled  and  have  been  given  least 
consideration  from  every  angle.  The  more  recent  attempts  to  classify 
and  rightly  place  the*  subject  in  relation  to  the  school’s  curriculum 
.in  a number  of  places  has  immediately  raised  the  question  of  its 
value  in  terms  of  points  or  credit.  The  situation  is  handicapped, 
for  secondary  schools  training  primwaJy  for  the  advanced  profes- 
sional colleges,  as  is  usually  the  case,  are  extremely  loath  to  give 
credit  for  subjects  not  recognized  for  entrance  into  the  advanced  in- 
stitutions. Here  is  a real  difficulty  in  the  niinds  of  most  principals^ 
Until  the  colleges  and  universities,  therefore,  recognize  high- 
school  art  and  drawing  courses  for  credit  on  entrance  ftTaminaflAnif 
or  on  certi^cate,  the  tendency  wifi  be  to  retard  credit  recognition 
in  the  secondary  school  itself.  Some  schools  overcome  the  problam 
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by  dodging' it.  They  offer  two  courses,  one  for  college,  ^he  other 
for  students  not  planning  to  continue  their  education.  Thus,  the 
good  student  with  excellent  hf'ain  capacity,  who  should  have  a 
broad  general  and  cultural  training  preceding  the  higher  education, 
finds  it  impossible  to  devote  any  time  to  the  que^ion  of  art. 

The  importance  of  the  question  led  to  two  questionnaires  being 
formulatetl  and  tabulated  by  Minna  McLeod  Beck,  M*.  A.,  director 
of  art  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.^*  These  questionnaires  dealt  with  “ Some 
Difficulties  Encountered  by  Art  Education,”  and  were  sent  to  61 
cities. 

The  questions  pertaining  to  .secondary  schools  dealt  with  the  value 
of  art,  recognition  of  art  in  relation  to  other  stibjects  and  credits. 
In  the  summary  printed  and  distributed  by  the  American  Crayon 
Co.  the  following  .statement  is  made: 

It  Ib  without  doubt  aproed  by  all  working  In  the  high-school  art  field,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  favorably  situated,  that  art  education  is  laboring 
under  difficulties  and  that  these  dlfflcultlea.  In  the  main,  hove  to  do  with 
lack  of  recognition  and  credit  given  in  the  high  schools,  and  lack  of  ac- 
ceptance of  art  credits  by  colleges.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  in  some  In- 
stances the  art  courses  offered  by  high  schools  (colleges  also)  are  not  worth 
credit  or  recognlUou ; therefore  the  need  for  standurdiRatioii  of  art  courses. 

Fifty-three  colleges  and  universities  responded  to  the  questionnaire. 

These  questions  related  to  the  sizes  and  conditions  of  art  depart- 
ments, to  propaganda,  and  credits.  The  conclusions  formulated 
after  studying  the  returns  are  as  follows: 

It  would  seem  that -the  matter  of  college  entrance  requirements  is  holdlat 
back  art  advancement  both  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools.  There  Is  a 
^paction  one  upon  another  here.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  matter  of 
credits  allowed  Is  another  disturbing  factor.  What  can  we  do  alwut  this? 
\ Is  It  a tUHtter  that  depends,  for  its  adjustment,  upon  the  evaluation  of  our 
^object  matter  and  Its  recognition  by  college  aothoiitlea?  At  which  end 
Mali  we  t<egln? 

Concerning  the  issue  relative  to  standardization  of  art  courses — dare  we 
facile  this  Issue?  Some  one  has  already  said,  In  replsdng  to  the  questionnaire, 
“ ydti  have  started  something."  And  yet,  is  It  not  possible  to  get  together  on 
important  questions?  Is  it  not  possible  for  art  educatora  to  agree  among 
Ihemsolvea  upon  something  like  a standard  coarse  of  art  study? 

Until  we  do  form  some  sprt  of  coalition,  presenting  a united  front ; until 
we  can  offer  a consecutively  worl^ed  out  aud  consistent  course  of  study — one 
offering  undoubted  content  value,  one  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  modem 
pedagogy,  may  be  approved  by  oar  greatest  living  educational  authorities — 
can  we,  Indeed,' expect  much  consideration,  or  even  a uKdicun  of  what,  in 
our  injured  souls,  we  call  “ fair  play  ”? 

And  speaking  of  educational  experts — we  need  the  help  of  these  edneatora — 
we  can  not  work  oat  onr  salvation  alone.  l!bey  have  a <x>ntTlbutlun  tu  make 
to  our  work,  like  that  they  have  made  to  other  subjecta.  If  once  they  be- 
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fome  convinced  that  art  education,  rightly  conceived  and  rightly  taught,  liolds 
amazing  posslhllltles — and,  ahould  they  Investigate  these  same  pogRlblUtles, 
we  may  he  sure  they  will  champion  our  cause. 


TfbCTBOOKS 

Any  course  in  art  appreciation  requires  a considerable  ampunt 
of  illustrative  material.  It  also  involves  readinj;  and  res^earch.|P^his 
naturally  brinp?  about  a demand  for  prepared  work  on  the  part  of 
llie  student,  and  a textl>ook  is  inevitable.  That  this  is  true  is  evi- 
denced by  the  extensive  use  of  the  “Apollo,”  **  and  some  places  are 
adopting  li.sts  of  accepted  textbooks.  Xew  York  State  has  such 
a list,  and  recently  the  following  was  issued  in  Baltimore : 

The  hoard  of  school  commissioners  of  the  dly  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  re- 
cently adopted  a Ijst  of  five  textbooks  on  art  subjects  to  be  used  by  juiplls 
iH  the  junior  and  serdor  high  schools.  The  list  Includes  the  following: 
Browns  Applied  Art;  Degarmo  and  Winslow's  Essentials  of  Design;  Nor- 
ton's  Elementary  Froi-hand  Persi>ectlve ; Vanmni'K  Tndu.strlal  Art.«  Design; 
Kejnent's  Figure  Constnirlion  ; and  Ncuhaiis’s  Art  Ai)preelatJ<»n.  It  Is  the 
IHilicy  of  the  BaUinmre  art  department  to  rccomincntl  the  adoption  of  snltablt* 
lextbt>oks.  in  so  far  as  suPable  texts  can  la'  found,  for  earh  of  the  art  sub- 
jts'ts  olTered  in  the  junior  anu  senior  high  sehnols. 

nf(K;ll.\Mls  AM)  TIIK  AX  APT  (TN'TKP 

'While  this  question  has  lieen  touched  upon  before,  a single  pro- 
gram i.s  here  presented  to  illustrate  how  one  city  is  covering  the  art 
field.  It  is  from  Seattle.  AVash.  ^ 

A SYUOP8I8  OF  THE  C^ERAl  ART  COURSE  US  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  'WITH 

SUOGESTTTE  ART  C&RSE8  SELECTED  FROM  THE  OENERAI  COURSE 

AHD  PROM  THE  OTHER  ELECTIVE  ART  SUBJECTS  OFFERED 
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Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  action  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri in  appointing  a commjttee,  headed  by  Jean  Kimber,  of  Harris 
Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  to  prepare  a new  high  school  art  course 
which  will  probably  be  off  the  press  this  year. 

No  city  has  taken  a more  forward  step  in  the  field  of  art  edu- 
cation recently  than  New  York.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
growing  need  for  more  adequate  facilities  to  carry  on  art  work,  if 
it  is  to  be  permitted  to  grow  and  expand  with  the  city.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  gist  of  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  a New  ' 
York  paper : 

JRROUE  AVENUE  SITE  CHOSEN  BT  CITY  FOR  ART  CENTER 

TIm  RaMcrair  Tnet  III  Aen*  to  be  -Dcvdoped  it  Coat  a!  $15, 001, III;  Outdoor  Oporm 

Prortded 

The  sinking  fund  commission  selected  the  Jerome  Park  Reservoir 
tract  of  200  acres  as  the  location  for  u great  eilucational,  music, 
and  art  center,  including  an  outdoor  opera  and  a bandstand  for 
concerts,  to  be  developed  at  a cost  of  $15,0(K),0(X),  Superintendent 
Gorapert,  in  a letter  to  thti  city'  chamlierlaiu,  states  that  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  tract  was  assigned  a site  for  Public  School  86, 
Bronx,  and  an  Athletic  field,  and  at  the  northerly  end  a site  for 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  and  an  athletic  field.  Between 
these  sites  remains  a large  tract  for  the  proposed  music  and  indus- 
trial art  high  school.  He  recommends  that  the  city  retain  per- 
manent ownership  of  the  entire  tract. 

Such  a move  as  this  and  on  such  a tremendous  scale  must  do  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  and  support  art  education  elsewhere  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  If  carefully  organized  and 
conducted  the  New  York*  art  center  should  become  the  model  for 
^^^any  other  city  art  education  developments. 

TESTS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 

Standardization  ia  art  training  ha.s  been  developing  interest  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a natural  outcome  of  the  .success  in 
attainment  tests  in  other  subjects.  Two  recent  experiments  are 
noteworthy  in  this  field. 

The  KJine-Carey  test**  is  a carefully  worked  out  series  of  rep- 
resentation drawing  scales  by  ^which  the  child’s  drawing  ability  may 
be  estimated.  This  consists  of  a number  of  pi^ures  by  children, 
graded,  after  being  judged  for  position  in  a numerical  scale,  by 
many  experts  throughout  the  country.  * 

“Th«  Klln»-Cir«F  Bfe*nirln{  Scale  for  FYcehand  Drawlns.  Llnua  W.  Kline  and  Oer- 
trade  L.  Carey,  Jobas  Hopkloa  Preen,  BaJUmore,  ^28. 
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The  art  appreciation  test,  by  Erwin  O.  Christensen  and  Theodore 
Karwoski,  of  the  University  of ‘North  Dakota,  deals  with  the  reAlm 
of  applied  desi^  and  is  still  uncompleted.  However,  ^ bulletin 
on  it  is  published  and  pives  to  date  the  findings  of  the  experiments. 
In  the  foreword  it  states  that : '* 

A test  In  art  appreciation  that  functlona  should  ’make  it  clear  that  art 
appreciation  Is  a definite  thinp,  which  can  be  n\easured  without  doing  violence 
to  any  personal  factor  Involved  which  le  not  reached  by  the  Intelligence  testa. 


The  test  is  based  on  two  main  ideals*— on  the  ability  to  react  sensi- 
tively to  the  aims  of  the  artist  and  to  discriminate  between  inferior 
and  superior  art  quality.'’  It  consists  of  a considerable  number  of 
mounted  reproductions  in  black  and  white  and  color  of  paintings, 
architecture,  sculpture,  abstract  design  and  color,  applied  design  in 
po.sters,  furniture  and  home  furnishings,  wall  papers,  illustrations, 
and  advertisements.  The  student  i.s  asked  to  check  the  test  by 
drawing — 

two  circles  for  each  judgment;  one  around  (A)  or  (B),  etc.,  and  one  around 
one  of  the  rea.sons,  which  are  nnmbertMl  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  etc.  Only  one  of 
these  reasons  is  right.  All  others  are  wrong  or  (To'not  apply.  Select  the  one 
you  think  is  most  right. 

A typical  te.st  in  painting  ofiFers  two  pictures  (marked  A and  B) 
with  the  following  information  to  be  checked: 


because— r 


A Ik  better 
B Is  better 

1.  The  sunset  is  more  striking. 

2.  The  colors  arc  more  cheerful. 

3.  It  represents  the  prairie 

4.  The  painting  of  afniospberc  is  better. 
6.  It  Is  more  original. 


THE  FEDERATED  COUNCIL  ON  ART  EDUCATION 

Another  important  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  far-reaching  movement 

in  the  interests  of  art  education  in  the  United  States  is  the  recent 

organization  of  the  Federated  Council  on  Art  Education.  For 

many  years  fltt  organizations  have  given  considerable  tiaie  and  en- 

ergy  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  art 

education,  but  the  papers,  discussions,  and  committee  work  have 

borne  little  fruit.  Each  as.sociation  did  its  own  work  independently 

of  the  others there  was  no  united  plan.  Meantime  the  important 

questions  of  credits  and  standardization  were  pres.sing  their  needs, 

and  when  the  Beck  questionnaire  was  rounded  up  it  gave  impeius 

» 

>*Art  PagnriuHoffTt  B«l.  No.  3,  Vol.  IV,  Jan.,  102'3,  No.  1. 
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lo  u (inifioation  of  effort  in  the  (’losing  paragraph  of  the  pamphlet,  ' 
where  it  said : 

In  .offerlnsr  the  rennft?i  of  IIiIh  qiieAtionnRirp  may  I make  the  follnwlnjt  nur- 
i:m:I.iuuN : . 

1.  Tiiut  the  En.xtciii  Arts  AssiioiaMnii,  I he  Western  Arts  Asstn’lntlon.  the 
Lollejje  Arts ‘AsHoiiatictn.  nml  oilier  iMKlies  having;  to  do  with  art  instruetlon 
In  the  srliools  appoint  coiiinilttees  to  meet  and  eonfer  iiinm  the  proMems  of 
art  cHineriflon  and  the  l«‘st  way  to  solve  tliem. 

2.  That  these  coinmltteeR  later  confer  vrlth  leading;  educational  experts  from 
our  great  aulverslticsi  to  the  eitd  that,  if  ix>»8ll»Ie,  ••effecUve  art  etlncation  ” niay 
lie  detlned. 

In  the  sprinc  of  1924  the  4\>stern  Arts  Association  adopted  at  its 
annual  convention  reHilutions  seeking;  lo  brin;;  about  some  orpani/.a- 
tion  whose  business  it  would  be  to  bring  to  a head  the  various  educa- 
tional questions  confronting  the  different  art  associations.  These 
resolutions  were  presented  and  adopted  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  h2astern  Arts  Association,  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  each  case  representatives 
were  appointed  and  in  Decemlior  of  tliat  year  the  Federated  Council  ' 
on  Art  Education  was  formed  to  study,  investigate,  and  report  on  the 
art  education  problems  which  individually  the  associations  had 
Ijeen  considering.  Since  that  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  American 
Association  uf  Art  Museum  Directors,  the.  College  Art  Aasr>ciation, 
and  the  Pacific  Art  Associiitioti  hare  joined  the  council. 


Finally,  and  perhaps  more  significant  than  any  other  one  move- 
ment for  art  education  this  country  has  yet  seen,  is  the  recent  an- 
Honneement  of  the  sictivities  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Con- 
.‘^iderable  sums  of  money  have  already  been  granted  through  the 
recommendations  of  President  Frederick  Pr  Keppel  to  several  col- 
lege art  departments  and  to  art  organizations,  including  the  Fed- 
erated Couneil  on  Art  Education.  But  even  more  important  is  the 
jiolicy  of  the  imiiiediate  future  to  study  art  in  relation  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  to  usupits  funds  and  influence  in  thu.s  promoting  art 
iu  America. 

Such  a moveiiient  must  at  once  give  courage  and  support  to  the 
art  teacher,  professor,  and  supervisor,  and  to  the  educational  work 
for  which  he  pr  she  stands.  Presidents  of  colleges,  principals,  super- 
injtendents,  boards  of  education,  and  teachers  and  the  public 
generally  tausi  realize  the  growing  recognition  of  the  great  value  of 
art  education  in  the  immediate  and  future  lives  of  the  children  and 
1(»  the  State  and  Nation  at  lalge.  America  may  thus  take  her 
rightful  place  in  art  education  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


THE  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

By  MABIS  M.  PBOfTITT 

BpeotaUwt  in  Indunirial  Kdueatifm^  Bureau  of  Kdunation 


CoirnuTB, — R^nervI  r«coRnltlon  of  thf  ralur  of  IndiiatiiBl  f^ucatlon — Type*  of  industrial 
work  and  objectlres — Thp  all-day  trudp  srliool* — Types  of  full-time  trade  schools — 
Other  types  of  organizations — Scope  of  the  work — Evei^lDg  schools — Apprentice- 
ship for  the  skilled  trades — I^tfal  prorlalons  affecting  part-time  edncatYon-  - 
Manual  work,  not  vocational — Home  mechanics  — The  general  shop — Private  and 
corporation  schools 


GENERAL  RECtMlNlTION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Industrial  education  in  some  form  is  as  old  as  the  industries 
themselves,  but  it  has  been  only  in  the  past  ^oaen  years  that  the 
public  schools  have  undertaken  in  a serious  way  to  incorporate 
courses  in  vocational  industrial  education  in  their  program  of  stud- 
ies. With  the  breakdown  ofjhe  old  apprenticeship  system  and  with 
the  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  some  effective  method  of 
training  to  help  the  great  army  of  industrial  workers  better  and 
more  quickly  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  life  work,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  it  a responsibility  of  the  public  schools  to  offer  at 
least  some  service  in  adjusting  transition  from  school  to  work. 
The  arguments  for  and  against  this  proposition  were  tlie  results  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  social  groups — the  first  believing 
that  the  purpose  of  public  education  was  to  contribute  to  culture 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  life  satisfactions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  second  group  holding  that  public  education  should 
emphasize  vocational  objectives  and  regard  the  development  of  the 
economic  productive  ability  as  worthy  of  attention. 

Only  (luring  the  past  10  years  has  the  point  of  view  of  the  believ- 
ers in  the  social  importance  of  effective  vocational  training  of  less 
than  college  grade  resulted  in  a sufficient  body  of  crystallized  public 
opinion  to  support  a widely,  diffu^l  and  highly  developed  program. 
Naturally,  the  rather  sudden  initiation  of  such  a broad  program 
was  accompanied  by  acrimonious  discussion  and  dbubt^  to  its 
cess  on  the  part  of  many  workers  in  the  edncatiqpal  field.  It  is 
highly  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  past  two  years  much  of 
this  discussion  and  confused  thinking  has  ceased.  There  is  an" 
iffireasing  tendency  to  regard  the  whole*^educational  "p^bgraih  aa^ 
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conducted  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  progress  and 
stability  of  our  democratic  form  of  social  organization.  Much  liter- 
ature has  appeared  during  the  past  two  years  that  has  directly  or 
by  implication  set  forth  the  conception  that  the  ultimate  standard 
by  which  any  form  of  education  must  be  measured  and  evaluated 
is  the  degree  to  which  it  contributes  to  effective  adjustment  in'  our 
form  of  social  organization. 

r , 

TTPEfl  OF  1NDTT8TRIAL  WORK  AND  OB.TECTTVE8 

^ In  the  t'nited  States  the  term  “ industrial  education  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  everything  from  the  simplest  form  of  bench  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  to  full-time  trade-school  work  and  the 
work  done  in  training  depi||4,ments  of  industrial  plants.  This  broad 
use  of  the  word  often  leads  fo  considerable  confusion,  especially  since 
certain  tjpesof  industrial  education  are  classified  as  industrial  arts, 
manual  arts,  or  manual  training.  A deci.sion  as  to  the  classification 
of  industrial  work  should  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  objective 
set  up  for  training. 

The  objectives  for  industrial-education  courses  are  best  defined  on 
bases  of  function.  What  contribution  does  the  training  offered  in 
one  of  these  courses  make  toward  qualifying  one  to  perform  any  of 
the  life  activities  which  require  on  some  level  manual  dexterity  and 
knowledge  for  its  performance  is  the  first  question  that  shouliTbe 
asked  iD  determining  what  courses  shall  be  offered  and  to  whom 
they  shall  be  offered.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an 
increasing  tendency  to  define  objectives  in  terms  of  aSllity  to  per- 
form worth-while  activities. 

The  important  objectives  for  industrial  courses  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  train  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  intelligent  use  of  tools  and 
materials  through  certain  fundamental  operations  .which  it  Is  well 
for  an  individual  to  be  able  to  perform,  regardless  of  his  occupation. 

2.  To  develop)  an  appreciation  of  constructive  work  with  different 
types  of  materials,  in  order  that  the  indiv/daal  may  be  a more  in- 
telligent oousumer,  regardle.ss  of  his  occupation. 

3.  To  gain  an  insight  Into  and  an  ap|5reciation  of  some  of  the 
important  industrial  arts,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  an  opcu option. 

4.  To  develop  ability  to'j^^orm  a variety  of  practical  tasks  suffi- 
ciently weJl  to  meet  general  social  demands  and  the  needs  of  home 
life  but  not  necessarily  up  to  the  standard, of  occupational  practice. 

5.  To  prepare  an  individual  for  profitable  and  advantageous  qn-, 
trance  into  employment a definite  industrial  occup^ion,  with  th©- 
a^tua  of  iw^advancod  apprentice. 
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6.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have  already  entered 
occupations  to  add  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  they  already 
possess,  in  order  that  they  may  become  more  expert  workers,  with 
increased  earning  capacity  and  a better  chance  for  promotion. 

Some  general  education  values  will  accompany  the  realization  of 
any  of  these  specific  objectives,  but  they  w-ill  be  especially  pro- 
nounced in  connec^on  with  the  objectives  suitable  for  the  elementary 
grades.  The  first  four  objectives  are  or  should  be  those  of  manual 
training  or  niunuall  arts  departments  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
junior  and  other  high  schools.  Therti  is  considerable  evidence  to 
support  the  statement  that  the  fourth  objective  is  recognized  to  an 
increasing  degree  as  one  of  the  most  socially  worth-while  objectives 
for  industrial  arts  and  manual  training  courses.  The  last  two  Ae 
specifically  vocational  objectives  and. should  characterize  the  work 
of  every  school  class  that  claims  to  be  vocational.  The  fifth  ap- 
plies to  the  full-time  trade  e.xtension  evening  schools,  and  in  most 
cases  of  part-time  trade  extension  classes. 

Work  which  has  a vocational  aim  necessarily  hm  definite  and 
clear-cut  objectives,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  ihat  the  clear 
definition  of  aims  and  purposes  of  v'ocational  schools  and  classes  is 
reacting  upon  nonvocational  work  in  .shop  subjects  and  tending 
toward  a clearer  definition  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  such  work. 
While  some  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  in  the  past  two 
years  there  is  still  great  need  for  further  improvement  in  the  defini- 
tion and  aims  in  the  whole  field  of  industrial  arts  and  manual  train- 
ing. Definite  objectives  must  be  set  up  in  terms  of  abilities  to 
perform  some  specific  life  activities  in  these  lines  and  which  will 
qualify  one  for  normal  living  e.xperience. 

THE  ALL-DAT  TKADE  SCHOOLS  . 4| 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  of  the  all-day  trade  schools  and  in  the  enrollment  in  such 
schools.  During  the  year  ended  January  30,  1924, >the  total  anroll-  - 
ment  in  aU-day  trade  and  industrial  schools,  federally  aided,  was 
33,262.  Of  this  number,  27,012  were  boys  and  men  and  6,250  were 
women  and  girls.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  all-day  or 
full-time  school'is  a rather  difificult  type  of  school  to  establish.  ihxB 
is  especially  true  in  cities  where  the  high  schools  are  predominantly 
of  the  academic  type,  with  the  emphasis  upon  college  preparatory 
courses.  In  such  a situation  the  tendency  is  for  the  children  com- 
• pleting  the  elementary’  school  either  to  go  to  the  regular  academic 
high  school  or  to.  leave  school  and  go  to  work.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  high-school  pupils  enter  employment 
either  before  graduation  fij^m  high  school  or  soon  after  graduation. 
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the  idea  still  piwailsjn 'many  cities  that  the  best  type  of  High-school 
work  to*offer  is  that  type  which  is  especially  approved  by  associa- 
tions of  c-ol  leges  and  secondary  schools. 

Where  this  .situation  exists  it  can  not  be  expected  that  any  great 
numbers  will  be  attracted  to  a school  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  is 
to  give  training  in  some  .specific  trade  for  advantageous  entry  into 
employment*.  "When  under  these  (;onditions  an  attempt  is  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  young  people  of  high-school  age  prior  to  entrance 
upon  employment  there  is,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  more  or  less 
of  a social  stigma  attached  to  those  who  enroll  in  the  trade  school. 
Because  of  this  and  other  difficulties  .surrounding  the  full-time  dajj 
trade  school  on  a preemployment  basis,  there  has  been  a marked  tend- 
ency to  develop  trade  training  on  the  coojjt'rative  jlian,  whereby 
boys  alternate  between  work  and  schof)l  every  week  or  every  two 
weeks.  TVTiile  there  is  considerable  evidence  that- the  tendency  is 
toward  establishing  cooperative  part-time  and  apprentice  training, 
the  full-time  .school,  as  such,  i.s  still  an  important  type  of  institution 
which,  in  many  cities  throughout  thn  country,  i.s  doing  an  important 
and  valuable  work.  The  tendency  toVard  an  increase  in  part-time 
and  cooperative 'apprenticeship  training  under  an  alternating  plan, 
however,  is  unmistakable  and  will  undoubtedly  ^|^ase. 

TYI'ES  OF  FULL-TIME  Tlt.VUK 


The  existing  trade  schools  may  be  groupe<l  into  three  principal 
classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Separate  scliools  as  a part  of  a city  sy.stem 
of  public  schools;  (2)  departments  in  higli  schools;  (;t)  State  trade 
schools. 

Under  suitable  conditions  as  to  org^juxatibn.^  and^^p^rmistration' 
tlie  separate  trade  school  has  a fair  The  voca- 

tional department  in  the  general  high  .school  as  a rule  has  a difficlilt 
time  in  maintaining  its  work  on  a strictly  vocational  basis  in  the 
academic  atmosphere  wh'ich  usually  characterizes  the  city  high 
school. 

In  some  instances,  the  attenipt  to  establish  vocational  departments 
in  high  schools  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  However,  there  are 
numerous  instances  where  suA  departments  are  jairly  successful 
and  are  doing  efficient  work.  The  success  or  faipire  of  such  de- ' 
partments  depends,  at  least  in  part,  upon  the  attitude  of  the  school 
officials*  and  the  high-school  principal  and  his  staff  .toward  it,  and 
varies  with  different  school  systems, and  different  types  of  school 
organization. 

State  trade  schools  have  been  established  they  have  as 
a rule  been  remarkably  successful.  The  Sttite  of  Connecticut  is 
definitely  committed  to  the  id«f&  of  State  trade  schools.  Without 
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any  reflection  upon  any  city  trade  schools  and  vocational  depart- 
ments In  high  schools,  it  can  fairly  be  stated  that  no  full-time  trade 
schools  anywhere  in  the  country  Are  more  efficient  than  the  eight  ' 
trade  schools  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Within  the  past  two 
years  definite  trade  courses  have  been  established  at  the  State  School 
of  Science,  at  Waplieton,  X.  Dak.  This  school  being  apart  from  the 
academic  atmosphere  of  tlie  city  high  school  is  free  to  set  up  defi- 
nite trade  courses.  Jn  the  limited  number  of  trade  courses  thus 
far  developed  the  work  is  eminently  sucoessfid. 


OTHF-R  TTPKS  OF  OROANJZATION 


The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  enacted  la>j>^iind  adopted  policies 
which  make  it  possible  to  develop  vpcational  education  in  that  State 
^ upon  a somewhat  different  basis  than  is  possible  in  .other  States. 

V With  jts  State  apprentice  law.  its  industrial  commission, and  separate 
boards’  for  industrial  education,  it  is  possible  to  set  up  vocational 
schools  which  are  in  no  way  hampered  by  traditional  standards. 
Probably  oije  of  t]ie  most  efficient  scliools  in  the  United  States  is 
the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School.  During  the  past  year  this  school 
enrolled  for  coiir.scs  in  the  day  .school  a total  of  10,355.  The  maxi-  ‘ 
nnun  number  in  attemlnn(;e  at  any  time  in  the  day  school  was  11^72. 
The  total  numl^*r  enrolled  for  classes  in  the  night  school  wms  6,397. 

It  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  tliat  this,  in  the  main,  is  a part-time  school. 
The  great  majority  of  the  students  were  in  attendance  hut  one  day 
of  eight  hours  per  week, 

The  foregoing  school  includes  the  following  departments:  Ap- 
prentice, rehabiliatlon,  ‘U)ormit,''’  and  full-time  commercial.  Ap- 
prentices are  requirC<l  f^’attend  one-half  day  a week  until  they 
' have  Tonvpleted  400  hours  of  schooling.  jThe  AVork,  in  the  main, 
is  related  ija  theiU shop  work.  Occasionally  some  shop  work  i.s  done 
in  the  school.  In  the  permit  division  the 'students  are  required  to 
attend  eight  hours  a week  until  the  end  of  the  quarter  following 
their  eighteenth  birthday.  Approximately  hall  of  their  lime  is 
devoted  to  academic  work,  sopie-  of  which  is  related  to  the  voca- 
tional work.  Boys  are  given  opportdnity  oT  selecting  vocational  • 
work  preparatory  to  apprenticeship  in  alimut  50  lines. 

SCOPE  or  THE  WOHKi 

A recent  publication  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation lists  158  distinct  titles  of  courses  offered  in  full-time  day  and 
part-time  trade  extension  schools.  The  great  variety  of  instruction 
offered  indicates  that  these  schools  are  to  an  increasing  degree  ;ueet- 
ing  the  vocational  needs  of  the  people.  No  one  is  justified  in  mak- 
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ing  tlje  assertion  that  the  work  of  trade  schools  is  confined  to  five  or 
six  of  the  skilled  trades.  Sueh  a siatement  would  have  been 
eight  years  ago  but  not  so  now. 


t e\t:nino  schools 

The  growth  of  evening  trade  e.xteusion  schools  and  classes  has 
l)een  steady  during  the  past  seven  years!  and' during  the  year  1024 
the  rate  of  increase  has  l)een  somewhat  greater  than  the  rate  for  the 
• previous  year.  The  enrollment  in  the  evening  scIhkiIs  l■ec{‘i^■ing 
Federal  aid  in  round  numbers,  8r),(H)0  for  flic  year  1024.  or 

more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  enrollment  in  day  trade 
schools. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Tocational 
Fducation  lists  l.io  distinct  course.s  as  intlicating  the  scope  of  even- 
ing school  work.  The  Fnited  Slates  Census  report  for  1920  lists 
11  general  groups  of  occupations.  Vhey  are:  Food  and  kindred 
products;  Textiles  and  their  products;  Iron,  and  steel  and  their 
products;  Lumljier  and  timber  products:  Leather  and  its  finished 
products;  Paper  and  printing;  Chemicals;  Stone,  clu,v,  and  glass 
products;  Vehicles  for  l^^d  transportation:  Railroad  repair  shops; 
and  Miscellaneous  industrial  occiipations.  Iversons  from  each  of 
these  general  groups  have  been  enrolled  in  evening  classes.  For 
rao.st  of  the  general  groups  various  nuiuliers  of  distinct  courses  have 
lieen  offered— more  than  20  in  some  instance.s.  The  fact  that  6,000 
coal  ftiiners  were  enrolled  in  evening  trade  extension  cla.sses  in 
mining  subjects  during  the  year  1924  indicates  the  development  of 
eveniilg  school  jyork,  and  shows  the  need  for  organizing  sj>ecific 
courses  that  are  of  practical  value  for  the  occupatiort#  improve- 
ment of  employed  persons. 


AlTRENriCESHlP  F^K  THE  SK.ILLFJ)  TRADES 

Apprenticeship  for  the  skilled  trades  recognized  as  constituting 
a problem  that  must  be  solved.  During  the  past  two  years  therd' 
has  been  a notable  revival  of. interest  in  apprenticeship  on  the  part 
of  employers  of  labor,  manufacturers,  architects,  engineers,  and 
others  who.se  interests  are  affected  by  the  shortag^f  skilled  work- 
men. The  revival  of  in^^rest  in  apDrentice^ii^^  not  confined  to 
any  one  line  of  work,  although  it  is_  very  giSnounced  6t  present>in 
connectionwith  the  building  trades.  Mufeh  is  being  accopiplished  in 
the  promotion  of  plans  for  aphrenticesltip  tyaining,  not 

only  in  the  building  trades,  tfnt  in  the  various  'raaphhie  and  nae- 
chanical  trades.  As  ^podem  conditions  make  it  iinpoasible  to  revive 
, the  <dd  system  of  apprenticeship,  it  is  more  and  more  recognized , 
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that  the  new  ap])rentic^hij),  to  tit  modern  conditions,  can  be  most 
effectively  operated  through  coojjeration  with  the  public  schools. 

Experience  indicates  that  the  problem  involved  in  apprenticeship 
plans  can  be  solved-  only  where  there  is  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
at  least  three  groups,  viz,  the  employers,  the  workers,  and  the  public 
schools.  Each  of  these  is  an  interested  party  to  any  apprenticeship 
training  program.  Each  ha.s  certain  peculiar  and  inherent  interests 
in  any  program  to  l>e  developed,  and  ui  addition  lias  certain  other 
cooperative  interests  common  to  l4ie  other  patfties.  The  interests  of 
no  one  party  can  be  fully  developed  without  the  other.  This  neces- 
sitates tlie  setting  up  of  a definite  unified  objective  for  an  appren- 
ticeship course  which  will  embody  the  best  interests  of  all  parties. 
In  the  old  apprenticeship  days  the  employer  was  responsible  not 
onl\;^^for  tlie  trade  education  but  also  foi'  whatever  general  educa- 
I ion  the. apprentice  was  to  receive.  The  parents  as  interested  parties 
to  t^ae^tract  aimed  to  secure  both  of  these  benefits  to  their  child. 
Owing  to  the  changed  condition  in  (he  industries  and  to  the  e.xten- 
sion  of  ptiblic  education,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  public  schools  to 
as.siime  responsibilities  in  connection  with  Uie  training  of  appren- 
tices. 

As  this  work  has  develoi)ed,  organized  labor  has  shown  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  in  the  promotion  of  effective  apprenticeship  training. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  view  of  the  fact  that  real  labor 
leaders  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  thorough  training  of  ap- 
prentices and  have  alwav’s  lent  their  support  to  programs  of  voca; 
(ional  education  under  public  control.  At  this  time  it  is  not  possible* 
to  give  definite  figures  showing 'the  development ‘of  'apprenticeship 
plans.  ^ 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  cooperating  in  a pro- 
gram of  education  and  training  for  2,000  regularly  employed  ap- 
prentices is  indicative  of  the  development  which  is  growing  through- 
out the  country.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  more  than  1,200  apprentices 
proUed  in  the  building  trades  and  this  year  graduated  a class  of 
B50  who  completed  not  only  their  job  training  but  the  ooursesigiveo 
*n  ^e  schools  covering  Uie  technical  aspects  of  their  tra«les.f. 
laying  is  one  of  the  trades  in  which  there, has  been  ootable  success 
in  increasing  the  number  of  apprentices  through  the  cooperation  of 
employers  and  labor.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  thai  in  July, 
1921,  tliere  were  1,427  apprentices  and  on^une  1,  1»25,  there  w^e 
■11^602. 

While  the  promotion  ^bf  apprenticeehlp  19  eeaenliaUy  a proldem 
to  be  worked  out  kKAlly^  a very.eltecU^e  l)«chfl[iouiid  locali  devel^ 
opment  is  jor^tad  throu^the  ooo{wmti^l  of^  natic^  and  Siata 
•i^aiiizations  of  .employers^d  wojrkera.  .During  the  pW  two  jear4( 
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school  officials  and  emjiloyers  and  workers'  organizations  have  held 
a.  pumber  of  joint  conferences  of  a national^r  State  character  for  • 
tl^i([|^omotion  of  apprenticeship  programs.  The  Fwleral  Board  for  i 
Vw'Ational  Education  has  attempted  to  encourage  Irx'al  initiative  in 
the  development  of  local  programs  to  meet  local  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  irapoHant  contacts  with  National  and  State 
organizations  to  back  up  the  program.  Among  the  important  or- 
ganizations with  which  cooj>erative  work  has  been  done  are  the 
following : The  American  Construction  Council:  the  Associated  Cren- 
eral  Contractors  of  America;  the  Bricklayers.  Mason.s,  and  Plas- 
terers’ International  Union ;’the  Mason  Contractor;?'  Association;  the 


National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Contractors;  and  the  National 
Granite  Association.  In  many  cases  local  development  has  been 
promoted  because  such  national  organizations  have  indorsed  the  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  h^diication  has  had  a num- 
ber of  conferences  in  vvhioh  representatives  from  all  the  interested 
groups  have  participated. 

With  the  growing  conviction  that  education'  for  any  particular 
individual  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  that'  individual  to  society, 
there  is  a manifest  tendency  to  establish  fewer  part-time  schools  of 
the  general  continuation  typo  and  to  establish  more  offering  practi- 
cal courses  for  training  in  some  phase  of  the  life  activities  found  in 
the  trades  and  vocations:  As  a clearer  comprehension  of  the  func-  ■ 
tion  of  part-time  education  isdevelope<l  the  cour.ses  for  the  employed 
youth  enrolled  in  these  schools  are  becomih^  more  and  more  of  a 
vocational  nature.  * 

'The  typo  of  general  education  a.s  found  in  the  grades  nrfd  high 
schools  is  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  part-time  school,  especially 
for  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  16  to  IN  years  of  age.  There  is  a 
manifest  need  for  malciifg  the  worlffor  th^  older,  boys  and  girls 
more  directly  related  fq  their  vocational  needs  as  determined  by 
their  employment.  tVhether  or  not  the  work  ©f  the  part-time  school 
is  looked  upon  with  favor  where  it  has  been  cHtablished  depends 
largely  upon  the.  organization  a|d  types  of  courses  that  have  been 
.offered.  The. more  nearly  theirouryes  a*re  or^nized  to  me^  the 
needs  of  employment  the  more  favorable  is  the  local  atli^ude  toward 
the  part-time  work  done  in  the  public  school. 

Proljably  t!^  greatest' deyeldpmeht  in  apprenticeship  training  has 
been  In  connection  with  the  building  traded.  During  the  year  1924 
there  were  in  Federal-ai'ded  classes  alone  more  than  (20,000  per^ns' 
enrolled  lor  apprenticeship  and  trade-extension  courHes  '»  the  builds 
ing  tra^.  Five  thouiahd  w^  enniHidd  as  apprehticea  and  sthdehts 
'in'dmy^Vwde  taWng  tiwtfe  phrej^^^  Flfte^  thou-’ 

peiadha  tlkhlg  ttade^^on^on  wdrit.  ' ‘ V ' ’ 
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'I'hese  are  indicative  of  the  tendency  to  establish  courses 

in  the  part-time  schools  which  more  nearly  meet  the  vocational  needs 
of  the.se  employed  persons.  Many  of  the  part-time  schools  and 
classes  have  been  of  the  ^^eneral  continuation  type,  hut  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  part-time  school  as  an  agency  for  meeting  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  apprentice  on  the  job  more  fully  realized  the 
tendency  is  to  ofjer  courses  which  are  more  strictly  vocational. 
lOspecially  is  this  true  for  employed  students  more  than  16  years  of 
age.  The  courses  organized  for  such  .students  shoubl  be  largely 
to  meet  their  vocational  needs.  For  this  older  group  the  function  of 
(he  part-time ''school  is  to  give  definite  preparation  for  vocational 
work  and  for  advan<‘ement  in  employment.  The  success  of  the  pail- 
limc  school  and  the  attitude  of  the  local  community  toward  it  will 
l»e  determined  largely  h)'  the  degree  to  which  it  realizes  these  objec- 
tives. For  the  pupils  in  the  part-time  .school  who  are  under  16  years 
of  age  more  of  the  general  continuation  type  of  sjjJiool  work  can  be 
given  successlullv. 


I' 
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Twenty-five  Slates  have  enacted  some  form  of  part-tipio  compul- 
sory education  laws.  In  other  States  the  spending  of  money  for 
part-time  classes  and  for  vocational  eilucation  purposes  has  been 
legalized.  The  age  of  required  part-time  attendance  by  the  laws 
of  the  different  States  varies,  but  the  majority  of  the  States  place 
the  lower  age.  limit  at  14,  two  States  at  16,  fwid  one  at*  12.  The 
upper  age  limit  for  attendance  varies  from  14  to  18.  The  hours 
of  requi  rqti  attendance  per  week  vary  from  four  ta  .eight.  The 
■'lumber  of  weeks  of  required  attendance  usually  appro.ximates  the 
'full  .school  year.  The  inininitHn  mrtnber  of  minors  required  to 
e.stablish  part-time  clas.ses  varies  In  the  di*fferent  States  from  12  to 
2,000,  the  majority  of  State.s  requiring  no  more  than  20. 

Xot  only  ha.s  there  l)een  an  increase  in  the  luiniber  of  States  which 
have  enacted  part-time  pompulsory  school  laws,  but*  there  has  also 
beeitV'onsidcrable  extension  of  general  education  requirements.  For 
example,  IVyoining,  in  1923,  raised  tfie  ago  of  compul.sory  education 
to  ITVycars.  Nevada  now  requires  full-time  attendance  to  the  ago 
of  18.  New  York  State  has  extended  its  part-time  law  to  .include 
towns  between  4^500  and  5,000  population.  This  extension  of.the^ 
period  for  c^m^iilsory  education  is  signiQcant  for  industrial  educa- 
tion in  that  many  students  who  had  formerly  been  {»oing  into  em-^ 
ploynient  tire  now  by  th^  hand  of  the  law  reiatned  in  school  for  at 
lei^  a part  of  the  yfar.  It  is  the  ftm<^krp'~bf ‘Ipdirntri^  education 
to  aidT  in  provjcfing  por  th^  ne^  of  ^is  pa^dt)lar  grpup,  Th^ , 
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million  children  between  14  ahd  18  years  of  age  are  out  of  school. 
Three  hundred  thousand  of  them  are  14-year-old  boys  and  girls,  a 
half  million  are  in  the  lo-year-old  group,  and  those  IG  and  17  years 
old  number  more  than  :2,0<X1,000.  In  the  course  of  time  more  and 
more  of  the  children  who  are  now  out  of  school  altogether  will  be 
kept  in  school  for  a part  of  the  time.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  indus- 
trial education  to  help  formulate  a program  for  them  that  will  be 
worth  while  in  helping  them  to  make  proper  adjustment  to  social, 
oeonomie,  and  industrial  life.  ■» 

It  is  weh  known  that  (he  piu’centage  of  the  school  population 
going  to  high  school  is  increasing.'*  In  1900  only  3..j  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  and  higli-school  grades  was  in 
high  .school;  in  1920  the  correspomTitig  j>ercentage  was  10.2;  in 
1022  it  was  12.3.  Thi.'-  iuerease  in  high-school  enrollment  gives  an 
at  hied  responsibility  for  the  further  tlevelopment  of  industrial 
« <jurses  to  meet  the  need.s  of  the  increasing  nunilws  whose  chief 
interests  ai»>  along  industrial  lines.  This  principle  works  ladh 
way.s.  Increaseil  higli-.school  enrollment  not  only  create.s  an  obli- 
gation f<»r  further  development  of  vocational  courses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  whoso  interests  are  along  industrial  lines,  but  the 
introduel ion  of  vocational  eo'urse.s  increases  the  percentage  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  secondary  school-^ 

Although  only  2.5  of  the ^tate.s  have  enact e<l  law.s  which  provide 
for  .compulsory  part-time  school  attendance  by  employed  minors 
l>etween  certain  age  limits,  a number  of  continuation  schools  have 
<leveloped  in  States  which  have  no  such  laws.  Some  of  these  schoohs 
are  among  the  be,st  part-time  or  continuation  schools  in  the  country.. 
This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success  attained  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  part-time  schools  is  largely  a matter  of  education  of 
the  local  community  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sirfh  schools 
for  meeting  the  need.‘=  of  the  employed  minors. 

During  the  fi.soal  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  the  total  enrollment 
in  Federal-aided  part-time  schools  of  all  types  was  228,555.  The 
enrollment  for  the  .same  schools  for  J^ine  30,  1924,  was  321,138, 
of  whom  256,1.33  were  enrolled  in  part-time  schools  of  the  general* 
continuation  type. 

*■  It  is  a debatable  (pie.stjpn  whether  (he  best  way  of  establishing 
continually  schools  for  employed  minors  is  first  to  get  a law 
through  the  legislature:  seeon<l,  attempt  tq  enforce  the  law;  and, 
third,  educate  (he  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  part-time  education. 
Kxperience  seems  to  indicate,  that  a imni^^gfcal  piocedure  is  first 
to  create  public  iientinfent  in  favor  of  part-time  education  by  dem- 
onstrating its  valnenn  specific  case^  Following  this  it  is  r^aiivelj 
secure  the  neces6m7  legklation  ^ make'  t^univeraal  Uiro'ugh* 
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out  the  State.  If  this  procedure  is  followed,  the  question  of  enforce- 
ment become  nf  minor  importance,  and  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
continuation^ schools  without  jrunning  into  conflict  with  public 
opinion. 

MAN  DAL  WOHK,  NOT  VOCATIONAL 

There  is  ^eat  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms  to  desij^natD  tnanual 
and  industrial  courses  pther  than  those  of  a strictly  vocational  char- 
acter. The  terms  “manual  arts,”  “ nicchtmic  arts,”  “industrial 
arts,”  “mechanical  arts”  “practical  arts,”  and  “manual  training” 
as  well  as  a number  of  other  terms,  have  beeq^used  frequently  to 
mean  the  same  thing^  and  again  to  meai^  different  things.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  u.se  of  any  of  the.se  terms, 
one  large  city  school  system  is  using  ” manual  education  ” to  cover 
all  forms  and  pha.ses  of  the  work  involving  manual  manipulative 
processes.  Another  large  city,  with  an  e.vcellent  program  in  this^ 
field  of  education^  has  issued  a very  commendable  monograph  co^^-. 
ing  all  objectives  and  courses,  under  the  term  “industrial  educa- 
tion.” Included  are  courses  for  all  manual  activities  beginning  with 
(ho  fourth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  senior  high  school.  In 
connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  course.s,  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades  are  placed  under  the  heading  “elementary  raahual 
training”;  the  work  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  {the 
junior  high-school  period)  is  listed  under  the  title  “.pre>'ocationaI 
industrial  education”;  and  that  for  the  senior Jjk^h. 'sSchool  under 
“vocational  and  nonvocational  education.”  ^Wtiiough  the  term 
“manual  training”  is  still  to  be  met,  it  is  no  longer  in  general  favor. 

. It  is  not  meant  to  deal  here  critically  with  the  use  of  these  terms, 
but  to  point  out  the  fact  that ’there  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  UMflto- 
clature  for  designating  work  of  a manual  and  industrial  tyD^not 
vocational.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of  this  general  such  ' 

an  urgent  need  for  standardized  designations  for  different  phases 
and  levels  of  the  manual  work  will  be  felt  as  will  lead  to  some  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  the  use  of  such 
terms  and  result  in  the  adoption  of  a terminology  that  may  meet 
with  general  approval  and  become  standardized. 

The  same,  general  confusion  found  to  exist  with  reference  to  ter- 
minology is  also  apparent  with  reference  to  subject  matter  and  aims 
’for  the  different  courses  offered  in  the  manual  arts  type  of  work,^ 
There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  variety  of  work  to  be  offered 
* or  the  values  to  be  realized  in  specific  courses  for  the  different  grade 
levela  Some  individual  systems  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  selectioD^of*  courses  and  to  specific  worth-while  objective^  I>ut 
there  has  in  general  been  a laok‘of  appreciation  of  the  real  need  for 
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• careful  definition  and  evaluation  of  the  work  to  be  done,  ^oo  often 
the  courses  selected  and  the  aims  set  up  are  the  result  of  tradition 
rather  than  of  scientific  investijiation.  Past  practices  and  procedures 
‘are  still  too  influential  in  determining  content  and  aims  of  instruc- 
tion. As  a result  of  this  situation  money  for  ecpiipment  and  instruc-. 
tion.  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  students,  has  t>een  spent  upon  some 
tyj>es  of^work  tliat  are  of  doubtful  value.  For  example,  it  is  the 
judgment  of  some  whose  opinions  are  to  be  resj>ected  that  many 
schools  still  place  tr>o  much  emphasis  upon  w(X)dwork  of  the  old 
type. 

Forces  are  at  work,  however,  for  the  oorrection  of  these  short- 
comings in  the  manual  arts  type  of  work  in  the  public  schools.  The 
development  of  the  definite  objeetive  for*  vocational  industrial  edu- 
cation cours«'s  as  training  for  entry  upon  employment  in  some  spe- 
cific trade  is  forcing  serious  consideration  of  the  place  and  value  of 
manual  arts  education  in  our  jmblic-school  program.  Probably  the 
greatest  factor  contributing  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
dealing  with  the  selection,  content,  organization,  and  aims  of  such  I 
courses  is  the  application  of  tlie  jirinciples  of  modern  scientific  cur- 
riculum making.  Modern  ideaii  of  « urriculum  building,  laying  stress 
upon  the  develoiiment  of  specific  abilities  through  natural  forms  of 
experiences,  are  doing  much  to  change  the  conception  of  manual  arts 
work  from  that  of  formal  exercises  of  the  old  manual-training  tyjx' 
and  with  general  training  objectives  to  that  of  practical  activities  of 
a project  nature  qualifying  one  to  perform  s^wcific  life  activities. 

Another  corrective  force  exerting  its  Influence  for  the  clarification 
of  subject  matter  and  methods  in  the  manual  arts  work  is  the  better 
understanding  and  application  of  the  psychoTbgy  of-interest  and  of 
habit  formation.  The  application  of  the  psychology’  of  interest  to 
t(ie  selection  of  activities  for  manual  work  has  led  to  the  development 
of  more  project  work  and  less  of  the  formal  ex^cise  work.  In  addi- 
tion, it  shows  the  need  of  selecting  for  each  grade  group  projects  of 
a kind  and  on  ^ level  with  the  pupil’s  interests.  The  mal^ng  of 
ki|tes,  sailbiiats,  bird  houses,  radio  sets,  and  many  other  articles  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  pupil’s  leisure-time  activities,  and  the* 
performance  of  many  production  and  service  jobs  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home  and  community  life  are  now  cotmnonly  accepted 
practio^.  A bdlter  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  habit  forma- 
tion is  leading  tp  less  stress  upon  transfer  values  of  the  manual  arts  . 
courses  and  to  more  emphasis  upon  the  acquisition  of  definite  types 
of  manual  experiences  and  industrial  information.  The  work  done 
in  these  courses  must  'itself  contribute  specific  values  for  meet- 
ing some  normal  living  experiences.  * 
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HOME  MECHANICS 

» 

As  a result  of  the  effort  to  give  training  that  will  develop  abilities 
to  meet  successively  normal  living  experiences,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable shiftijtig  and  changing;  both  in  the  content  of  the  courses 
in  the  martual  arts  and  in  its  organization  for  instruction  purposes. 
At  present,  the  home-mechanics  course  is  in  considerable  favor,  as  it 
organizes  the  manual  work  of  the  school  upon  a practical  basis  and 
affords  opportunity  for  training  in  a variety  of  elementary,  funda- 
mental processes  wh'^ch  qualify  ore  for  performing  many  of  the 
repair  and  maintenance  jobs  of  the  home,  and  community.  Some 
school  systems  are  organizing  almost  all  the  work  offered  above  the 
elementary  grades  on  this  basis.  This  is  especially  -true  for  the 
smaller  school  systems  where  trade  shops  can  not  be  maintained 
on  account  of  their  cost.  A number  of  State  departments  of'  educa- 
tion are  holding  regional  conferences  within  their  States  for  the 
[lUrpose  of  developing  courses  in  home  mechanics.  In  such  con- 
ferences emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  values  to  be  derived  from  such 
courses  and  is  given  to  working  out  local  programs  with  suitable 
content  material.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  selection  of 
projects  that  are  of  practical  value  in  ordinary  home  life  and  which 
will  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  and  whose  learning  diffi- 
culties are  on  a level  comparable  with  the  pupils’  accc^^ishments. 

THE  OENERAL  SHOP 

t 

The  general  shop  a.s  an  organization  for  inscruction  is  in  consid- 
erable favor,  especially  for  the  junior  high-.school  period,  where  all 
the  activiti^  are  given  in  connection  with  one-shop  organization 
under  the  direction  of  one  teacher.  Some  of  the  advantages  which 
imay  bfe  derived  from  such  a general  shop  organization  are: 

1.  It  brings  together,  in  oge-shop  organization,  activities  dealing 
..with  a variety  of  materials  and  pro<!Bssca.  It  makes  possible  the  com- 
pletion in  one  shop  of  a project  w hich  is  of  siiecial  interest  to  the 
student.  This  is  of  value  in  that  one  tea cherj  interested  irt  the  boy’s 
work,  can  direct  his  activities  for  all  the  work  done  on  the  project. 

2.  It  makes  possible  the  acquisition  of  a large^ amount  of  indirect 

experience  covering  a variety  of  activities  and  pr^oesses.  Work 
organized  on  the  one-shop  |}asis  affords  opportunity  for  observatipn 
of  the  work  of  other  students^  oii  varitftis  activities  far  beyond  t^at 
which  would  be  possible  in  a one-activity  shop.  Such  Experiences 
extend  very  considerably  the  tradp  and  industrial  knowledge  of  the 
boy.  ' ' 

3.  Tlie  shop  training  and  experience  resulting  from  performing 
operations  upon  a variety  of  materials  and  the  use  of  a variety  of 
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tools  qiialffy  the  pupils  to  do  various  jobs^onnected  with  home  and 
community  life.  Many  of  these  can  be  used  as  projects  in  the  gen- 
eral shop  and  are  valuable  in  that  they  represent  activities  found  in 
normal  living  experiences.  % 

4.  The  wolk  of  the  peneral  shop  may  serve  as  preparatory  work 
for  young  pupils  who  will  later  enter  upon  trade  courses. 

T).  Through  the  possibilities  offered  for  the  discovery  of  aptitudes 
and  interests  the  work  of  the  general  shop  serves  in  the  readization 
of  the  “ trade-finding  " objective  of  the  manual  arts  work. 

It  i.s  the  opinion  of  ^ine  who  have  made  a thorough  study  of  the 
work  of  the  general  shop,  particularly  as  found  in  the  junior  high 
school,  that  it  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  manual  arts 
activities  in  the  school.s.  This  i.s  esj>ecially  true  for  schools  which 
are  limited  in  number  of  pupils  and  in  rooms  and  equipment.  Some 
of  th^  unsolved  problems  are;  Properly  qualified  teachers,  proper 
metlu^s  for  handling  and  distributing  materials  and  tools,  and 
proper  methods  for  organizing  instruction  materials  and  the  use  of 
proper  teaching  methods. 

Sometimes  the  general  shop  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a cycle 
of  shops,  the  pupils  rotating  through  a number  of  one-activity  shops 
for  a given  jicriod  in  each.  Hero,  also,,  the  pupils  are  offered  a 
variety  of  exjieriences,  but  which  arc  more  specialized  along  specific 
trade  lines.  Thisischeme  is  of  particular  value  in  senior  high  schools 
where  the  work  is  .so  arranged  as  to  be  of  value  for  preparatory  .and 
trade-finding  purposes.  ^ 

As  an  example  of  tliis  type  of  general  sliop  organization  the  scheme 
followed  in  a large  well -organ! zed  senior  high  school  may  be  cited. 
In  this  particular  school  the  general-shop  boy's  are  given  during  their 
freshman  year  a six-week  i>eriod  in  each  of  six  shops:  Plumbing, 
printing,  auto  repair,  machine  shop,  electrical  work,  and  woodwork- 
ing. In  etich  shop  the  boy  is  given  as  definitely  as  possible  an  inti- 
mate oomtect  with  the  work  of  the  trade.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
varidus  opportunities  to  get  to  the  boys4pformation  about  the  trade 
or  industry  which  can  not,  well  be  given  in  the  shop  or  classroom  by 
ordinary  methods.  Motion-picture  films  are  used  regularly.  At  the 
close  of  the  six-week  period  each  group  is  taken  on  a shop  trip  to  a 
plant  which  is  typical  of  the  work  just  finished  in  the  shop.  At  the 
end  of  each  shop  course  the  boy  is  interviewed  by  his  instructor  and 
givmi  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  freely  in  regard  to  his 
experiences. 

The  time  given  to  the  manual  arts  type  of  work  and  the  variety  of 
courses  offered,  as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  ^oUrses  of  study 
of  a large  number  of  school  systems,  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
value  of  such  work  as  a part  of  a program  of  studies  for  the  aco^m* 
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plishment  of  fhe  objectives  of  the  school.  Forward-looking  steps  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  further  refinement  of  aims  and  <on(ent  in 
school  courses  to  meet  more  definitely  some  of  the  specific  objectives 
embodied  in  the  public  school  program. 

t 

Private  and  Jcxirpohation  schools 

Following  the  signing  of  th^  armistice  there  wa.s  a marked  decrease 
in  the  program  of  training  in  industry  which  had  been  built  up  dur- 
ing  the  war.  A great  majority  of  the  vestit^ile  schools  disappeared 
because  they  were  no  longer  necessary.  Although  there  was  no  great 
•shortage  of  ordinary  factor}",  workers,  there  was  and  still  is  a 
shortage  of  highly  skilled  worl^ers.  Naturally,  the  best  types  of  cor- 
poration apprentice  schools  were  not  eliminated  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
^djustment,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  these  schools  have  grown  and 
developed  to  a point  in  advance  of  anything  heretofore  found  ip  the 
field  of  privately  supported  vocational  schools.  Large  corporations 
can  afford  to  run  their  own  vocational  schools  in  the  same  way  that 
they  can  afford  to  maintain  their  own  fire  depart jpents.  The  uiajority 
of  individual  plants,  however,  are  not  large  enough  to  support 
regular  apprentice  schools  such  as  many  of  the  railroads  maintain 
ami  such  as  ard  found  in  the  large  mechanical  and  electrical  manufac- 
turing plants.  There  is,  therefore,  a considerable  need  for  agencies 
other  than  private  corjxiration  or  apprentice  schools  to  provKie 
equally  efficient  training  for  those  who  will  find  employment  with* 
similar  organizations.  Tlie  full-time  trade  school  and  the  part-time 
cooperative  apprentice  s<hool  are  meeting  thi.s  ntMnl  in  pait.  The 
work  of  such  schools  is  supplemented  by  correspondence  schools  and 
private  and  semipublic  schools. 

The  entire  matter  of  vocational  training  is  in  process  of  adjust- 
ment and  unquestionably  will  be  carried  on  in  the  future  in  such 
ways  as  are  most  efficient  and  result  in  the  lowest  net  cost  to  socrety. 
To  an  increasing  degree,  it  is  recognized  that  training  costs  money. 
An  employer  can  not  evade  this  cost  by  looking  to  some  one  else 
to  train  his  men  for  him.  If  the  teaching  is  providetl  by  public 
schools,  he  will  have  to, pay  his  share  by  means  of  taxes  levied 
to  support  such  schools.  If  he  treins  his  own  men,  be  will  pay 
fot  the  service  more  directly.  If  he  attempts  to  get  along  without 
training  any  men,  and  discourages  publicly  supported  vocational 
^ucatioii,  he  will  eventually  have  to  put  up  with  a supply  o£^ 
incompetent  or  half-competent  workers.  Their  inefficiency  on  the 
job  and  lack  of  ^1  will  pfobably,  in  the  end,  cost  him  more  than 
would  participation  in  an  organized  training  scheme.'  If  he  is  to 
continue  in  business,  he  can  not  get  along  permanently  with  semi- 
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skilled  and  unskilled  workers;  cons«j(juently  he  will  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  semiskilled  and  unskilled  persons  wdll  have  to  acquire 
training'  for  the  job  while  in  his  employ.  From  the  present' situa- 
tion in  industrial  training,  it  appears  that  for  many  occupations 
certain  phases  of  training  can  be  given  more  eflBciently  and  at  less 
cost  on  the  job  than  in  any  form  of  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
thenc  are  types  of  training  w’hich  can  probably  be  given  bettei 
at  less  cost,  and  with  greater  social  values  in  public  schools.  How 
ever,  there  are  innumerable  cases  where  the  most  efficient  and  le.ss 
expensive*  plan  involves  some  type  of  cooperation  betwr*en  industry 
and  the  public  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  e.xamples  of 
such  cooperation  are  increasing  at  a'  remarkably  high  rate,  a begin- 
ning ha.s  hardly  l>een  made  in  solving  the  problem. 


. CHAPTER  IX  ^ 

. AGRICUI^TlrRAL  EDUCATION 

By  George  A.  Works,  i 

CoUtfr  o[  AfTiruUure,  Ilhon,  K.  I*. 


f'oNTKNTii.-  Api’uliiirB  ill  elementary  sctioola;  boys'  and  VrU'  club  work-AKriculture  In  eecomlnry 
.vhoola— Agriculture  In  collegiate  Institutions. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  place  that  instruction  in  agriculture  should  occupy  in  the 
|irogram  of  the  elementary  school  is  a question  on  which  there  is 
much  (liiferdVice  of  ojiinion  and  marked  divergence  of  practice.  A 
I'ener^tion  ago  there  was  considerable  agitation  for  a better  adjust- 
ment of  the  rural  school  to  its  environment,  and  most  students  of 
rural  education  »j»parently  accepted  the  view  that  instruction  In 
agriculture  should  he  a part  of  the  program  of  the  elementary  school. 
A recent  report  by  a committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  states  that  28  States  require.* 
that  agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  the  elementor)’^  rural  schools. 
Textbooks  published  to  meet  the  dehiand  for  this  t3q)e  of  instruction, 
and  outlines  prepared  to  assist  teachers,  show  clearly  that  the  training 
of  students  for  rural  occupations  was  the  chief  end  sought.  Improve-’ 
inent  of  farming  was  the  uppermost  object. 

In  recent  years  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  objectives 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  numerous  curriculum  studies  have 
been  ma^le.  As  a result  there  is  much  less  certainty  on  the  jj^rt^f 
many  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  type  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture that  w'aqi  originally  intniduced  into  the  elementary  sckool. 
More  careful  analy'sas  of  the  economic  and  social  implications  of 
such  a program  of  instruction  have  also  contributed  to  the  recognition 
qf  the  undesirability  of  uain^  the  elementary  achool  in  the  rural 
commumty  as  on  agent  of  propaganda  for  making  farmei^  and 
farmers*  wives  of  boys  and  ^Is  who  chance  to  live  in  the  open 
country. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  philosophical  discussions  of  the  use  of 
the  elementary  school  for  directing  children  toward  farm  life^has 
been  written  by  Dr.  O.  G.  Brim.^  Dootor  Brim  has  gathered  from  n 
large  number  of  educational  writers  statements  that  show  the  TiOy 
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general  ac^'eptanre  of  the  vocational  objective  agriculture  for  the' 
elementary  rural  school. 

riiose  who  liavc  moKt  fully  imbibed  the  urban,  cronomir  conception  of  fhe 
fiiruier-griiiip  sec  the  rural  child  as  a pro<tueer  only  and  Ids  Hoeinl  service  niainlv 
in  terms  of  food.  Guidmi  by  fids  idea,  one  wlio  desire.s  the  school  (t*  realize  the 
most  effH'icnt  citizen.ship  from  the  coinmuidty  states  that  the  ‘/distiuRuishinn 
niark  of  efficient  citizenship  in  the  rural  community  is  skill  in  the  production  of 
food."  Tins  eonoeption  of  the  rural  child  as  a producing  factor  in  the  nintl,. 
occupation  1ms  stin^dated  various  lines  of  cndeav(»r.  “.\griculliire  must  he 
taught,  l)ecausc  that  i.s  to  he  the  occuimtion  of  most  of  the  ptl^dls  of  the  rural 
school,  and  becau.se  the  scho«»l  can  greatly  iricrea.se  their  ctricicncy'on  tin;  farm." 
“A  thomngh  coiiise  in  manual  training  is  de-sirnblc  and  useful,"  because 

"the  modern  farm  with  it.s  variety  of  machinery,  tools,  special  type  of  buildings, 
drainage  systems,  concrete  construction  work,  etc.,  ta.\es  the  ingenuity  of  tin*  ^ 
farmer."  Indu.striul  club  work,  juidor  projects,  home  project  .stu<ly,  and  vitalizrsl 
agriculture—  limited  almost  entirely  to  rural  occupational  problems,  einj>ha- 
sizing  economic  reUirn  and  maximum  ]>hysical  product,  and  fostered  by  agri- 
cultural interests  from  tlie  adult  point  of  view  -arc  indeed  being  largely  accepted 
aa  the  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem.  These  are  believed  to  offer  a .sali.s- 
factory  eduoational  content  for  the  rural  child. 

It  is  evident  that  many  of  these  writers  have  miseunceived  tlie  purpose  <if 
dementory  education  and  the  cssetitiul  churacterislics  of  a life  tliat  ie  good  foi 
the  child  and  desirable  for  a democratic  socidy.  **Tliey  ignore  the  fundamental 
task  of  t*lementaryg.education,  which  is  to  make  the  child  a member  of  sod'-ty  in 
the  fullest  sense,  ^hey  aim  from  the  first  to  make  him  a memher  of  a gruujj. 
They  emphasize  Uie  differences,  the  qualities  wlierein  his  parent  group  is  unlike 
others,  instead  of  (strengthening  the  bonds  that  unite  him  to  all  peoples!  They 
center  his  attention  upon  local  problems,  instead  of  creating  interests  for  liJni 
common  to  the  groups  with  wljora  he  must  cooperate.  They  dcvek)p  occupat  ional 
ability  rather  than  ability  to  participate  in  the  problems  of  social  progress;  and 
then  complain  because  he  is  not  given  a place  jn  governmental  affairs.  "Society 
must  advance  toward  the  ideal  democracy  of  which  we  dream  through  a broaden- 
ing of  the  range  of  suggestion  that  floods  the  individual.”  Vet  mai»y  would 
d^pm  the  rural  child,  already  handicapped  in  his  contact  i^iith  the  world,  to  a 
rural  diet  in  his  school  ex^rience.  It  is  of 'primary  importance  to  society  and 
to  the  individual  that  each  be  free  and  intelligently  prepared  to  choose  his  own 
field  of  work.  But  instead  of  meeting  this  fundamental  provision,  these  men 
determine  the  child’s  future  upon  the  accident  of  birth,  and  use  the  institution 
dedicated  to  his  larger  growth  aft  a means  of  liipiting''hiB  vision  and  determining 
his  choice. 


The  development  of  a six-year  elementary  school  and  the  growth 
of  the  junior  high  schools  haye  cohtributdd  to.  a clarification  of  the 
aims  of  education  for  these  school  periods.  Though  the  two  fonpa* 
of  school  organization**  have  not  yet  been  adopted  widely  in  rural 
schools,  the  fundamental  conceptions  back  of  'their  growth  are 
influencing  the  view  regarding  the  functions  of  the  elementary 
■choor  ih  the  rural  community.  It  seems^very  unlikely  that  ther^ 
will  be  any  general  return  to  the  conceptions  regarding  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  elementary  sc)iool  that  hspre 
phevailed  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades.  . 
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This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  vocational  objectives  no 
longer  are  held,  or  that  there  is  general  agreement  regarding  the 
outcomes  to  be  sought  through  instruction  in  agricxilture.  The 
following  data  regarding  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  agriciMture 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  recently  collected  and  compiled 
by  F.  J.  Smeeckle,*  are  evidence  on  this  poipt: 

Opinions  nf  teachers  and  s]icrialiMs  on  the  purposes  of  agriculture  in  the  eeventh  and 

eighth  grades 


PorcentAKPo  favoring  flifferwit  ebjecllvea 
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E.  E.  Windes  * points  out  the  present  confusion  regarding  the  aim’s 
of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  follows: 

In  no  other  field  of  eduratinnal  endeavor  arb  conditions  so  chaotic  aa  in  the 
fields  of  elementary-school  agricaltnre.  Courses  of  Study  are  found  outlining 
work  for  each  of  the  eight  elementary-school  grades^  providing  a continuous  and 
comprehensive  program.  Other  courses  are  found  which  outline  work  for  a 
single  ^ade  only  and  limit  instruction  to  the  consideration  of  a few  problems  in 
gardtening.  Between  these  two  ext^mea  every  degree  of  comprehensiveness  as 
to  time  and  content  nmy  be  found. 

Avowed  aims  are  equally  variable.  Definite  vocational  trailing  is  sought  in 
some  cases.  A vague  cultural  aim  is  frequently  phrased.  Occasionally  a o6n- 
Bcious  efiort  to  make  the  course  in  agriculture  the  center  of  the  elementary- 
school  curriculum,  and  the  dominant  farm  enterprise  of  the  State  the  center  of 
the  agricultural  course,  is  made.  v 

Practically  every  Method  known  to  teaching  practice  is  found.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  effort  to  apply  the  problem-project  method  to  elementary-school 
agriculture,  making  the  natural  interest  of  the  pupil  a basis  for  choice  of  prob- 
lems and  local  conditions  the  controlling  factor  in  content  and  sequence  of  sub- 
ject matter.  The  usual  situation,  however,  is  that  a young  girl  with  little 
training,  academic,  technical,  or  professional,  hears  the  class  read  from  a text, 
religiously  avoiding  discussion.  ’ 

la  spit^  of  the  lack  of  clarity  of  objectives  for  this  'phase  of  the 
^ementary-school  program,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  as  has  been 
indicated,  that  the  itiovement  in  recent  years  has  been  away  from 
the  vocational  qbjective.  Students  of  the  problem  lire  accepting 
the  view  that,  instead  of  using  inatructioh  in  agrictilture  ii^the  ele- 
mentary school  for  vocational  ^nds  or  as  propaganda  for  fftrm  life, 
it  should  take  its  place  as  a part  of  the  program  of  instruction  for 

I From  uiunpubll»bi<d  itudy. 

' ' Ohj*€«v«  In  Ri«in«DUry  Rant  8oiMx>l  Afdcaltara.  Bunl  Scb.  LfsiW  No.  11,  U.  8.  Bo,  oC  gdvf 
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vocational  and  educational  guidance,  or  the  " teaching  for  choice.” 
Evidently  this  view  is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  one  that 
has  been  commonly  accepted,  at  least  until  very  recently.  It  is 
much  more  nearly  in  harrnony  with  the  ideals  of  a democratic  society 
than  its  predecessor.  One  writer*  has  set  fortli  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  old. aims  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  placing  it  on 
a broader  basis,  in  ti||p  following  statement: 

Delermination  of  capacity  f<)r  economic  service  on  the  part  of  every  prospective 
citiren  is  quite  as  imp<irlant  under  a theory  of  democratic  organization  of  society 
as  it  is  under  a theory  of  state  socialism.  Equality'  of  opportunity  is  fully  as 
dependent  on  such  determination  as  is  the  efficiency  of  the  state,  for,  in  the  theory 
of  democracy,  self-realization  in  and  through  vocation  for  the  individual  is  of 
equal  or  greater  significance  than  his  efficiency  in  the  production  of  a margin  of 
utilities  for  social  consumption,  whether  of  commodit.v  or  of  service.  The 
achievement  of  efficiency  as  a productive  unit  in  the  .social  organization  is  not,  aa 
it  is  under  the  doctrine  of  state  socialism,  the  prime  objective  of  selection  for 
economic  capacity.  Thus,  in  a country  like  ours,  any  means  to  such  determina- 
tion must  place  election  before  selection.  Indeed,  choice  in  itself  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  eq>ialization  of  opportunities.  .All  that  a democratic  society  can 
do  is  to  provide  for  the  prospective  citizen  the  tiasis  ii  experience  necessary  to 
make  his  choice  genuine  or  intplligent 

In  the.  light  of  the  foregoing  thesis  the  proposition  which  has  been  put  forward 
by  many  and  earnest  advocates,  that  the  fniicfic^i  of  formal  wlucation  in  the 
rural  community  is  to  bond  the  country  boy  and  the  country  girl  to  the  soil,  is 
unacceptable.  The  fact  that  a child  is  bortj  on  the  farm  is  not  at  all  an  indica- 
tion that  he  can  in  largest  measure  realize  his  birthright  and  serve  his  tellows  by 
remaining  on  the  farm.  An.v  system  of  education  designed  to  limit  resources 
of  self-diacovery  is  restrictive  btvth  of  the  righl.s  of  the  child  and  bf  tlie  progress  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a prime  obligation  of  democratic  society  to 
provide  for  prospective  citizens  who  happen  to  be  born  in  the  countr.v  every 
possible  avenue  of  self-discovery  that  may  lead  to  the  central  life  activity  of  the 
normal  citizen— hia  vocation.  • 

So  far  as  the  basis  of  experience  which  sdciety  can  provide  for  intelligent 
choice  of  life  pursuits  on  the  part  of  prt*sj)ective  citizens  is  concerned,  the  follow- 
ing postulates  are  oETerod; 

1,  It  must  result  in  the  nnderstanding  both  of  essential  ri'quiremeuts  and  of 
significant  opportunities  in  (a)  the  vocation  itself,  (b)  the  life  implied  in  pursuit 
of  the  vocation,  (c)  the  preparation  implied  in  acceptance  of  the  vocation. 

2.  It  must  take  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  following  forms,  whether  under  formal 

or  informal  auspices:  (a)  Participation,  (b)  observation,  (c)  vicarious  informa- 
tion. * • • 

As  to  the  agency  that  shall  undertake  the  teaching  of  country  bo.vs  and  country 
girls  what  is  necessary  and  possible  to  intelligent  choice  of  vocation,  the  common 
opinion  of  educators  is  accepted.  No  rehearsal  of  reasons  is  here  needed.  The 
agency  is  the  public  school  in  that  level  given  to  diversified  teaching  for  the  sake 
of  "finding" — the  Junior  high  school  level.  Assuming  that  an  organization 
involving  all  of  the  essential  functions  of  the  junior  high  school  will  ultimately 
be  made  workable  in  the  rural  districts,  I venture  to  suggest  a plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prevocatlonal  function.  The  plan  centers  In  the  provision  of  one  or 
two  teachers  for  eacl)  rural  community,  employed  for  the  full  year  rather  than 
for  the  school  .vear,  equipped  with  the  means  of  transporting  small  groups  of 


* T.  B.  Katoa.  Sell.  Itov.,  Mar.,  IfS,  pp.  191-103;  303-3IB. 
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pupils  from  place  to  place,  aiW  devoting  their  m'IioIc  time,  working  out  from  the 
sch'Htl,  to  teaching  pupils  the  essentials  of  intelligent  choice  of  vocation. 

Ifcch  teachers  must,  of  course,  possess  a greater  range  of  qualifications  than  Is 
DOW  required  of  the  teacher  in  either  the  junior  or  the  senior  high  school.  Probably 
few  persons  are  now  qualified  for  such  a task.  But  qualified  persons  can  he  pre- 
pared if  the  demand  be  made.  The  educational  ser\dce  to  be  rendered  is  second 
in  significanse  only  to  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  demand  will  come. 
QiUilified  teachers  will  be  prepared  to  serve  and  will  be  given  the  chance  to  .serve, 
whctlicr  under  such  a plan  as  suggested  or  under  another  and  better.  Until  that' 
is  done  ^‘equality  of  opportunity,”  to  which  rural  boys  and  girls  are  entitled  the 
country  over,  will  remain  m it  is — equal  lack  of  opportunity. 

E.  E.  Windes,'’  in  discussing  the  problem  of  agriculture  for  the 
seventh  nnd  eighth  grades  in  tlic  rural  schools  of  Currituck  County, 
N.  C.,  makes  the  general  statement  and  the  formulation  of  objectives 
that  follow: 

The  life  problems  of  the  modern  farmer  are  extremely  diversified.  He  deals 
directly  with  the  primary  and  derived  energy  of  nature,  with  the  tools  which 
transform  this  primary  and  derived  energy  into  productive  wtirk,  with  a variety 
of  mineral  elements  and  their  compounds,  with  plant  life  throughout  the  plant 
Bcric-s,  writh  anim.al  life  throughout  the  animal  scric.s,  with  man  as  an  individual, 
as' organized  groups  of  workers,  as  a consuming  market,  and  as  a controlling 
whole. 

llis  greatest  surety  for  succes-s  lies  in  training  in  methods  of  attack  and  mate- 
rials available  for  the  sohdinn  df  problems  in  all  these  fields.  A partial  success 
may  attend  his  mastery  of  the  means  of  solving  problems  of  one  group  of  rcla- 
tion.'^hips,  but  faihire  to  take  into  account  problems  of  another  group  may  not 
only  rob  him  of  returns  for  Ins  effort  in  one  directiim  but  may  actually  lead  to 
his  undoing.  He  may  l>ccomo  very  proficient  in  the  use  of  labor-saving  tools 
ami  materially  reduce  the  labor  co.st  of  producing  crops,  only  to  face  economic 
min  because  of  tlie  appearance  of  a crop  pest  with  wliich  ho  can  not  deal,  or 
because  his  increased  pmduction  ha.s  overstocked  the  market  so  that  con.sumcrs 
will  not  pay  even  the  lowered  cost  of  producing  the  artiele.  Again,  he  may 
become  verv  efficient  as  a producer  of  a given  commodity,  only  to  find  that  as  ho 
increa,sc8  his  output  nnd  lowers  his  cosl^  of  production  other  organized  groups 
between  him  and  the  consuming  public  ab.sorb  the  profits  through  higher  ^#lgc.s, 
higher  transportation  rates,  higher  returns  for  capital,  or  by  the  appearance  of 
arklitional  middle  groups  thmugl^  which  the  commodfly  mu.st  pass. 

The  course  of  study  here  outlined  is  frankly  prevocationni.  Its  major  objec- 
tives arc: 

1.  To  introduce  problems  involving  the  essential  life  relations  of  farmers  ns 

dealing  with  nature,  with  the  world  of  workers,  with  the  general  pulfiic,  and  as 
prodttrers  of  markctahlo  commodities,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  get  sucli  a 
mirvcy  of  farming  as  an  occupation  and  n mode  of  living  that  ho  may  jmlge  fairly 
whether  he  desires  to  enter  upon  the  occupation,  and  in  case  of  entrance  mwin 
fanning  as  an  occupation  to  furnish  a basis  for  an  understanding  of  these  rela- 
tionships. > 

2.  To  introduce  a comparative  study  of  occupations  to  the  end  that  an  intelli- 
gent choice  of  an  occupation  and  of  the  curriculum  Ix^st  fitting  for  that  occupation 
be  made. 

2,  To  pnwide  through  constniction  and  pn>ducj.ion  projocts  suoli  a sampling 
of  jobs  met  with  in  fanning  of  vnriou.s  types  that  the  pupil  may  judge  nis  fitness 
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for  the  types  of  tasks  necessarily  met  with  in  farming  of  specific , types.  Sii)«] 
farming  offers  such  diversity  of  tasks  and  requisite  akills,  these  Mmplings  art 
further  valuable  sis  indicating  ability  in  nonngricultural  occupations  of  a consid- 
erable variety. 

4.  To  provide  trsiining  in  the  method  of  attack  in  solving  problems  and  knowk 
edge  of  sources  of  material  for  the  stuijy  and  solution  of  problems  in  agriculture. 

5.  To  motivate  other  subjects  of  the  agricultural  and  general  curricula  through 
showing  their  relation  to  success  in  agricultur^. 

6.  To  furnish  adequate  guidance  in  the  selection  of  vocational  jirojeots  of  the 
high  school  proper. 

7.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  various  agencies  of  thQ  county,  State,  and 

Nation  dealing  with  agrirultnro,  the  kind  of  service  these  agencies  render,  and 
to  develop  the  habit  of  using  these  agencies.  j 

boys’  and  girls’  club  work 


Any  considertUion  of  the  teacliing  of  agriculture  in  the  clemcntarv 
school  in  wliich  tlio  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  \yhs  ignored  would  be 
incomplete.  This  work  has  not  generally  been  closely  articulated 
with  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
members  of  the  clubs  ore  pupils  in  the  elementaiy  schools.  Data 
are  not  available  for  the  entire  country  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
club  members  are  pupils  in  tlie  elementary  schools,  but  an  intensive 
study  recently  made  for  New  York  State  furnishes  the  following 
data:* 

Age  distribution  of  fl8,l81  junior  eiterision  u'orfeerH  in  New  York  uState,  19S0-WH, 
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It  is  true  that  in  New  York  State  a dbtinct  effort  has  been  madt 
to  keep  the  junior  extension — boy's’  and  girjs’  club  work — on  an-edu* 
cational  basis  and  wherever  practicable  closely  identified  with  the 
educational  system.  This^prograra  may  be  a selective  factor  result* 
ing  in  the  enrollment  of  somewhat  younger  workers  than  would 
otherwise  be  obtained.  However,  these  figures  correspond  fairly 
closely  with  sumlar  data  available  from  other  sources,  and  a distinct 

• Prom  in  unpobllibcd  itudr  by  P.  R.  Yount . 
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drive  has  been  made  in  New  York  to  procure  the  enrollment  of  older 
bo}'s  aixd  girls,  without  marked  influence  on  the  ages  of  those  enroll- 
ing. As  a group  the  members  of  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  are  lai^ely 
in  the  elementary  school. 

The  latest  available  report  of  the  ofllco  of  cooperative  extension 
work  ^ contains  the  following  data  on  the  size  of  organization  deal- 
ing with  bo}-s’  and  girls'  club  work: 

Leaders  of  boys'  and  girls'  dub  work 


1022  1023 

State  leaders 45  42 

Assistant  State  leaders 7S  60 

Cuiinty  leaders. 205  153 


The  same  source  is  authority  for  the  statement  tliat  in  1923  tJiere 
were  28.200  clubs,  with  a membe^ip  of  000,957  boys  and  girls.  In 
addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  bot-s’  and  girls’  club  leaders,  the 
3,500  agents  for  county  agricultural  and  homo  demonstration  w'ork 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  club  wprk. 

As  this  organization  deals  largely  with  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  homo  economics  to  children  of  the  element aiy’-school  period,  it 
is  of  intert'st  to  note  its  objectives  for  these  activities.  The  quota- 
tions which  foUow^  are  taken  from  tlie  most  recent  repotts  Of  Uie 
diief  of  the  office  of  cooperative  extension  work.* 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  club 
activities  conform  entirely  to  the  farm  and  farm-home  needs  of  the  various 
communities  and  counties.  The  past  year’s  work  has  brought  this  objective 
within  reach  as  a complete  attainment.  • * • Greater  volume,  or  number  of 
demonstrators  per  community,  has  been  encouraged  in  order  to  more  quickly 
establish  new  practices.  As  a result,  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  more  successfully 
and  more  widely  demonstrates  better  practices  than  heretofore.  > 

That  most  improved  phases  of  farm  and  home  practices  can  be  demonstrated 
by  boys  and  girls  is  quite  generally  recognized.  In  fact,  extension  workers  are 
realizing  that  many  farm  and  homo  practices  can  be  best  demonstrated  through 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  latter  will  no  doubt  play  an  increasingly  important  j)art 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  extension  program  in  the  future. 

A largo  number  of  counties  andertook  for  the  first  time  during  the  past  yea*- 
to  make  provisions  for  boys’  and  girls’  club  work  in  the  community  and  county 
extension  programs  of  work  as  a pieans  of  dealing  with  particular  programs. 
These  community  programs  of  work  were  built  on  the  basis  of  problems  found 
through  intensive  «tudy,  careful  observation,  and  use  of  all  available  statistics. 

These  statements  point'  clearly  to  the  predominance  of  the  improve- 
ment of  farming  as  the  objective. 

' Report  of  the  Director  of  the  States  Retationa  Service,  1923. 

' Keporli  of  the  Director  of  the  8Ut«a  Relatlou  Service,  1922  am!  1923. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  as  a part  of  the  program  of 
sc-condary  education  is  being  developed  in  departments  of  compre- 
hensive high  schools  and  also  in  special  schools  of  agriculture.  The 
reports  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  aro  the  sources 
of  tho  most  reliable  data  regarding  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture 
of  less  than  college  grade.  These  reports  do  not  separate  returns 
relating  to  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  tho  high  schools,  so 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  preserkt  data  regarding  the  relative  growth 
of  the  two  types.  It  is  evident  to  tho  observ’er,  how'ever,  that  in 
very  recent  years  there  has  been  relatively  a decline  in  the  rate  of 
establishment  of  separate  schools  as  contrasted  with  10  to  20  years 
ago.  Recent  years  have  been  also  the  period  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  high-school  department  of  vocational  agriculture. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  1924  report  (p.  109)  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  shows  the  total  expenditures 
for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  from  1918  to  1924,  so  far  as  ■ 
the  work  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  vocational  act. 


Federal,  Stale,  and  local  expendilures  for  vocational  agriculLural  education,  lUlS 

io  W24 


Ye;ir 

Total 

etpaudltUTiiS 

From  Federal 
sources 

From  State  and  local  sourras 

ToUU 

Stale 

I.4»cal 

Vniled  Sillies, 

iva4... 

IU23..  ■ 

i9n , 

• 1V2I 

1920 

1919 

1918 

$A.  251, 14.1  7fi 
4, 547, 041  04 
4.  aid,  445  35 
3. 393,  088.  21 
2. 437,  288.  00 
1,413.938.  49 
739,933,77 

$1,806,406.29 
1. 059. 608. 75 
1,  435.  47.V  22 
1,  192. 131  17 
880.885  29 
52a  679.  13 
2^,282  08 

$3, 354.  737  47 
2,  977,  343.  29 
2622,955.14 
220a957.04 
1, 547,  399,  77 
885. 2W.  36 
405,051.  19 

$1, 304,  04.3. 73 
1,  108,  451.  22 
1,039,487.80 
958, 674.  16 
678,  824.  43 
399,982  80 
220,713  98 

$2150,093.74 
1, 868.  Wi  07 
1,683,477.25 
1,232  28288 
808, 67.V  34 
485,  276  56 
246,937  21 

This  report  is  also  the  source  of  tho  following  data  regarding  teach- 
ers emploj-i^  and  pupils  enrolled: 


Teacher e and  pupiU  in  kcIiooIk  for  vocational  agriculture 


» 

YPar  Teacliprs  Pupils 

1918 - . 995  15,453 

19J9 1,201  19,933 

1920 1,570  31,301 

1921.. .. 2,071  43,352 

1922..  2,290  60,230 

1923  3,012  71,298 

1924  3,464  .86,984 


These  two  tables  show  a steady  and  consistent  growth  in  expen- 
ditures from  all  sources  and  in  enrollment  of  pupils.  This  is  of 
special  interest  in  view  the  fanning  depression  of  tho  past  few 
years. 


p 


The  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  for  the  various  t^pcs  of 
Work  is  shown  by  the  following  figuras  from  tlio  1924  report  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vecational  Education: 


Enrollmenl  in  vocational  agriculture  by  types  of  work 


Year 

Evening 

Part 

time 

All  day 

Short 

unit 

1918 

15,483 
10,033 
31,301 
40.703 
52,061 
57, 978 
85,358 

1910 

1920 

'"'i’i39' 

1,333 

0,319 

1.8,227 

i’445' 

6,942 

2.000 

2,143 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924... ^ 

3 

1,911 

3,256 

The  enrollment  in  day  schools  is  primarily  in  high-school  depart- 
ments of  agriculture.  From  the  data  given  it  is  apparent  that  tliere 
has  been  a lendency.in  the  past  few  years  to  expand ^he  t^-pes  of 
work  offered  so  as  to  reach  other  groups  of  pupils. 

Not  all  the  farm  bojn  w'ho  have  dropped  out  of  school  will  be  inter- 
' ested  in  preparing  for  fanning.  Thousands  of  them  wnll,  however, 
apd  they  will  have  little  or  no  opportunity  bo  make  a study  of  the 
scientific  bases  of  their  chosen  vocation,  before  they  become  adults, 
unless  provisions  are  made  for  them  in  connection  witli  the  State 
programs  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture.  In  the  past  the 
instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  has  been  confined  too  exclusively 
to  the  high  schools.  During  the  past  two  years  the  extension  of  the 
work  beyond  the  high -school  group  has  relatively  gone  too  largely  to 
tile  adult  fahners.  To  reach  these  youths  w^ho  are  just  entering  upon 
farming  careers  is  difficult,  much  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to 
work  W'itli  adult  farmers.  That  it  is  not  impossible  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  results  in  several  States  where  they  are  being  reached  in  large 
numbers. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CQLLEGIATE  INSTITUTIONS 

In  many  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  there  has  been  a decline  in 
recent  years  in  the  enrollment  in  agriculture.  In  the  land-grant 
colleges,  statistics  show  the  following  enrollments  in  agriculture  for  the 
white  institutions : 


l«8-i.. 

1IW4-6.. 

1S06-O.. 

llW-7.. 

HW7-8.. 

1808-0.. 

1800-10. 


2,471 

2.S31 

2,473 

2,aS3 

8,890 

4,8M 

8,873 

7,230 


lOlO-ll 

a850 

IOtl-12 

10,701 

lOU-18 

13,462 

1013-14 

14,844 

1014-15 

17,169 

1015-m 

16,874 

1018-17...... 

1017-18 

1018-10. 

1010-30 

1020- 31. 

1021- 23. 
1032-33 
1039-34. 


10,848 

18,370 

1\434 

15,477 

14,816 

13,885 


This  change  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
tiative  staffs  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Discussions  of  the  cause 
are  necessarily  more  or  less  theoretical,  but  it  seems  probable  that  an 
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important  factor  is  the  reaction  that  followed  the  marked  expansion 
in  enrollment  10  to  15  years  ago.  At  that  time  large  numbers  of 
students  entered  colleges  of  agriculture  with  erroneous  ideas  of  what 
these  colleges  could  do  for  them.  The  posssibilities  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  as  now  organized  and  administered  are  becoming  Ix'tter 
understood.  The  problem  remains  whether  radic<d  chang('s  in  the 
cfirricula  might  ho  made  to  atlvantnge.  It  is  suggestOKl  that  an  (>.\- 
haustivo  stiuly  of  collegiate  instruction  in  agrietdtun'  slundd  he  made 
by  a syunpatbetie  hut  unbiased  commission,  in  order  to  secure  reliable 
ilata  regarding  the  needs' for  modifications  in  tbe  work  or  tluse  insti- 
tutions. The  land-grant  colleges  have  had  their  w^rk  in. ugrii  ulliiro 
well  under  \t'ay  for  about  a generation.  It  scorns,  therefore,  that 
such  a, study  might  furnish  tlata  for  the  formulation  of  more  sati.s- 
factory  objectives  than  the  present  ones. 

Evidences  of  interest  in  a more  scientifu'  determination  of  objec- 
tives in  this  field  appear  in  the  following  resolution  that  was  adojitcd 
by  the  subsection  on  resident  teaching  in  agriculture  at  the  102.3 
meeting  of  the  .Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges: 

1,  Resolved,  That  this  association  adopt  the  proposals  put  forvy;urcl  in  tlie  paper 

liy  Dean  Vivian  for  a conrprehensi  ve  study  of  tlie  objectives  i%  coliege  instriicf  imi 
in  agriculture,  and  an  analysis  of  the  determined  ohjectives  in  tirms  of  tbeir 
r«[iiirrmenta  and  skilln,  as  a basis  for  sound  ciirriculuin  builoirig  in  eollofonlc 
agriniltiirol  instniction.  i 

ResoU'ed further,  That  the  association  authorize  its  presklcht  to  appoint  a coin- 
mittcc,  at  least  one  of  whose  iqapilxiis  is  exp<Tienced  in  the  technique  of  job  analy- 
sis, which  shall  present  to  t^BfcBOciation  at  its  next  animal  meeting  a workable 
plan  for  such  a study  and  providing  for  the  participation  of  (he  several  oollcge.s 
in  its  proaeeution. 

2.  ReioheJ,  That  if  the  executive  body  concur,  the  executive  committee  ho 
directed  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  interesting  one  or  more  institutions  in  the 

» matter  of  specialized  research  on  methods  of  college  instrucliun,  with  power  to 
invite  Hueli  institutions  to  de.signate  one  or'more  meinhers  of  their  .stalf  to  under- 
take .such  research  aa  a basia  for  college  instruction  in  this  field. 

Further  objective  evidences  of  intercut  ifi  the  improvement  of 
collegiate  instruction  in  agriculture  are  the  following: 

1.  The  considerable  portion  of  the  program  of  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  that  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  devoted  to  the  cliscussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
improving  instruction.  This  has  been  eapecinlly  marked  in  the 
last  two  or  three  meetings. 

2.  The  frequency  in  colleges  of  agriculture  with  which  authorities 
in  educational  method  are  asked  to  conduct  conferences  dealing 

.with  methods  of  teaching.  Some  institutions  pnKure  speakers  from 
, outside,  and  others  draw  from  their  oym  resources.  ^ 

3.  Akin  to  the  preceding  but  somewhat  more  elaborate  in  character 
are  cx>urse8  designed  for  staff  members.  Enrollments  have  been 
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very  satisfactory  in  two  such  courses  offered  in  the  New  York  State 
CoUego  of  Agriculture.  These  coiuses  are  as  follows: 

22.  Psychology  jor  Students  of  Educalion.  First  term.  Credit,  four  hours. 

Section  2,  for  members  of  the  college  staff.  Lectures,  M.  W.  F.,  1 1-12.30. 

23.  Problems  oj  Agricultural  College  Teaching.  Second  term.  Prerequisite  course 

22.  Lectures,  T.  Th.,  11-12.30. 

kor  the  academic  year  1925—26  a seminar  meeting  once  a week 
will  bo  available  to  members  of  the  staff  who  have  had  the  two  courses 
described. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  in 
1924,  a special  committee  on  objectives  in  college  inatruction  in 
agriculture  recommended  that; 

1.  \ [)ennanont  central  committee  of  tliis  association  charged  with  the  study 
of  the  (ic.siral)lc  reorgaiiizution  of  the  curricula  of  the  agricultural  colleges  bo 
appoinled.  The  couiniittee  should  consist  of  three  deans  of  colleges  of  agri- 
culture, two  iiieu  acijuaintcd  with  the  technique  of  job  analysis  and  curriculnra 
construction,  a representative  of  the  Feiieral  Board  for  V'ocational  Education, 
and  a ri  preseiitative  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  1 he  comiiiitl^'e  shotild  meet  for  at  least  two  tliree-day  sessions  during  the 

yt'.'ir.  ♦ * ♦ 

.3.  The  field  of  agriculturiil  education  should  be  expolorcd  and  a study  iimde 
of  the  major  aims  and  objectives  of  collegiate  training  in  agriculture.  * ♦ ♦ 

In  the  confident  opinion  that  such  a study  through  a period  of  years  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  w'ork  every  undertaken  by  this  association, 
your  special  committee  urges  the  adoption  of  the  reccommendations  herein 
contained. 


THAPTER  X 

PROGRESS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


By  Emeline  S,  Whitc  omb 

Sprcialijii  in  Uovu  Eeonomiti,  Jiurrau  of  Kduttlinn 


tlon  of  home'  riononilcs  to  lii-allh — Provides  tmlnln»{  In  ctilld  c-aro  and  welfare — 
Notaliie  liu|>rovoim  iit  In  liome  <«»onoinlc«  c>qiil|nneut~tJ mcles  reccdvlnu  food  niid  elotli- 
IciK  Instruction — Kdii('atlun:il  tests  In  liotne  econotnlcs, - Home  ecunoiulCH  In  busiuess — 
Home*  economics  n-scmrcli — Amerlcnn  home*  economics  In  fnrelcn  fields- -The  American 
luime  economics  nssoclntloii — Home  contrllmtloiis  made  by  tbe  Itiirrau  of  Kduemtion 
to  the  progress  of  home  ecunotulcs  educiitloD. 


Home  economics  education  durinfr  tlio  past  biennium  has  made 
notable  pro*;ress  in  a number  of  directions.  I'liese  directions  include, 
umonfj  others,  a clarification  of  the  contributions  of  home  economics 
to  general  education,  to  health  educatiofl,  to  child  care  and  welfare, 
and  a reorganization  of  the  curriculum,  based  on  scientific  evidence, 
^rhis  latter  problem,  together  with  a scientific  selection  of  home 
t'conomic  object! vc.s  to  lie  achieved,  has  been  for  some  time  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  many  home  economics  leaders. 


These  interests  have  called  for  an  almost  complete  restatei  t of 
objectives  and  go^ils  and  a revision  of  subject  matter.  This  has 
occupied  leaders  of  home  economics  in  a number  of  States  and  ip 
many  cities.  Nobble  among  the  latter  is  Denver,  Colo.,  where  the 
revision  of  tha  home  economics  curriculum  was  influenced  by 
Briggs’s  philosophy  oi  education,  namely,  To  teach  pupils  to  do 
better  the  desirUble  activities  that  they  will  perform  anyway;  to 
reveal  higher  types  of  activities  and  to  make  them  both  desii-ed  and, 
to  an  extent,  possible,”  and,  secondly,  that  “ tho  curriclilum  is  a series 
of  experiences  so  selected,  guided,  and  coordinated  that  what  is 
learned  in  one  experience  contributes  to  the  elevation  and  enrich- 
ment of  any  succeeding  series  of  experiences.”  ^ 

With  this  outlook  upon  education,  Denver  observed  in  its  curric- 
ulum-making procedure  the  three  following  stejw,  namely,  the  selec- 
tion of  present  home  activities  of  the  schoolgirl;  an  enrichment  of 
these  experiences  through  subject-matter  content,  and  tlie  elevation 
and  direction  of  the  girl’s  present  home  activities  and  experiences  to 
higher  levels,  thereby  safeguarding  her  preparation  for  home  activ- 
ities occurring  in  her  life  at  some  future  time. 

Besides  the  problems  discussed,  time  allotment,  efficient  t3rpe^  of 
equipment,  and  opportunities  for  r^arch  in  various  phases  of  home 
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econoiuics  education  have,  ftlurin*'  the  biennium,  been  duly 
recofjnized. 

CONTRIBITIONH  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TO  UENER.W.  FJnT ATION* 

A questionnaire  w&z  addi-essed  to  leading;  educators  of  the  Ignited 
States  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  asking:  their  opinion  us  to  ilig 
contribution  that  hdme  economics  nialtes  to  ‘general  edm-ation  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  in  institutions  of  lusher  eilura- 
tion.  This  (|uestionnaii'e  was  sent  to  the  presidents,  deans  of  edimi- 
tion,  deans  of  women,  and  heads  of  home  economres  (kqjurtments  of 
State  and  private  universities  and  collefjos,  of 'normnl 'schools,  and 
of  vState  colle'^es  for  teachers,  to  superintemlents  of  scliools  and 
supervisors  of  home  economics  of  cities  with  a pqjjiilutionof 
or  more,  and  to  State  supervisors  of  home  economics.  ^ 

Replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  received  from  70  presidents  of 
universities  and  colleges,  .‘JO  presidents  of  normal  schools,  4 dean.s 
and  professors  of  education,  37  deans  of  women,  170  scIkm)!  super- 
intendents, 71  directors  of  home  economics  departments  of  colleges 
and  universities,  33  State  and  45  city  suj)ervisord>f  Ij()me  economics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  presidents  of  State  ami  pmale  universities, 
G8  per  cent  of  the  deans  and  professors  of  education,  o3  [ler  cent  of 
the  deans  of  women  in  the  leading  universities  and  collcgi^.s,  and 
100  per  cent  of  the  city  superintendents  of  schools,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  supervisors  of  home  economics  state  that  “worthy  home, 
membership'’  is  the  conspicuous  contribution  of  Ipinie  economics  to 
general  education.  They  believe  that  this  cai-jiUnnl  principle  of 
education  is  realized  through  the  home  ecdnomics  offeringr^  of  educa- 
tive e.\perien«‘s  and  opportunities  which  lead  to  the  develojMuent 
of  the  following»abilities:  ^ 

1.  To  live  within  fhe  law.s  of  health; 

2.  To  appreciate  Iiome  and  family  relntl<Vnshl|>  ami  the  iilace  of  Hu-  home 

in  the  eommunlty. 

3.  T«i  contribute  to  the  blKtuwt  welfare  tif  the  child.  ^ 

4.  To  budget  incQme  and  t<*  weiuh  values  rej:urdln«  lime,  <'iicrKy,  unJ 

resources. 

G.  Tj)  p^Tform  dally  household  proeesse.s ; to  nltaek  and  .solve  home 

proiilems. 

6.  To  appreciate  the  labor  Involved  in  the  production  of  all  househoUl 

eunuuodltles. 

7.  To  develop  a capacity  for  a hlKher  enjoyment  of  life,  y 

RELATION  01»  HOME  Et'ONOMlC.H  TO  HE.\LT1T 
‘ . ■ 

Home  economies  niakee  a positive  contribution  to  health  through 

its  teachings  of  adequate  nutrition,  clothing  and  personal  hygiene, 

sanitary  housing  and  living.  It  is  now  I'oncedwf^iat  of  all  the 
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other  health' fudors  no  one  is  greater  tlinn  a proper.'food  supplv 
intelligent!}  used.  This  principle  is  now  exercised  in  many  city 
sl'hool.s.  For  example,  in  ('olumbus,  Ohio,  the  nutrition  expert  of 
the.  home  economics  staff  ha.s  outlined  for  grades  one  to  six  the 
following  health  rules: 

1.  Kat  one  leafy  vegetable  and  some  fruit  every  <lay. 

2.  Drink  n pint  of  milk  every  day  and  at  least  four  glasses  of 

Wider.  r 

th  Eat  three  wliolesome  meals  a djiy. 

4.  C'hew  thoroughly  and  eat  slo^y. 

5.  Meal.s  for  children  .‘'hoiild  include  milk,  vege.tahlcs,  fruits,  giuin 

products.  iiR'iit  or  its  erpiivahent,  such  as  fish,  eggs,  ju-as,  beans, 
nuts,  cheese.  V 

0.  1'ake  a bath  at  least  twice  a week  and  keep  yoiiK clothes  clean 
and  neat. 

7.  Dress  in  clean  comfortable  clothing  to  suit  the  weather.  This 
lioalth  rhyme  is  the  <4othing  slogan: 


" Wool  or  cotton,  fur  or  leather.  . 
l*roiH.>r  «-lolhinn  to  suit  the  weather. 
It  l.s  from  ne<*k  to  ft‘et, 

Aixl  nlwuj’8  tidy,  clean,  and  neat." 


S.  Sleep  iit  Icii.d  10  hours  a day,  with  windows  open. 

The  hoiao  economics  classes  of  the  ('lenien.'?  Vonnegtit  School,  of 
Indianapolis,  Inti.,  have  dcvelopedi  a folder  for  the  children  of  (heir 
S(  ho()l  and  have  named  it  “ Goo<l  Health  f<tr  Boys  and  tiirls."  This 
folder  asks  the  following  tpiest ions:  . • 


1.  How  nuicli  1111(1  what  food  does  a (trowlim  child  uetal  each  duy  i' 

2.  N<*cil  a child  who  in  now  underweight  remain  underweight  ' 

2.  Wliat  l.s  a food? 

4.  Wlint  l.s  u calorie?  . i 

Ti.  What  iijaanlltlcs  of  food  are  iiecessary  to  yield  100  ciilorle.s? 


In  a like  manner  tlie.se  home  economies  classes  develojted  the' 
following  per.sohal  hygiene, and  clcthing  suggestions  for  girls: 

1.  Clean  the  finger  nails  daily.  Do  not  bite  them. 

2.  Brush  teeth  thoroughly  twice  a day.  Do  not  i)iek  them  with 
needles  and  pins. 

.‘b  Bathe  at  least  once  a week  in  winter  and  twice  a week  in 
summer.  ,Use  good  toilet  articles.  ' 

4.  IVear,  simple  hygienic  undergarments  and  night  clothes. 

5.  I\ear  the  hair  in  a simple,  girlish  style.  Brush  and  comb  it 
every  night  before  retiring.  Shampoo  it  every  three  weeks. 

6.  Wear  .substantial  stockings  suitable  a schoolgirl.  * 

7.  Wear  shoes  according  to  season.  They  should  be- neat  and 

comfortable.  Polish  often.  ’ ' 
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8.  Rubjjers  should  be  worn  in  rainy  weather.  Never  wear  them  in 
the  house.  Raincoats  are  a great  protection. 

9.  Wear  simple  dresses  suitable  for  the  OQcasion  and  season.  Use 
buttons  or  fasteners ; no  pins. 

10.  Cloaks  should  Ih'  medium  or  dark  in  color,  of  good  wool  mate- 
rial, styles  suitable  for  several  winters. 

11.  Hats  should  be  simple,  sen  iceable,  and  appropriate  to  season 
and  occasion. 

12.  blitted  and  crocheted  sweaters  and  hats  are  good  for  girls*. 

A joint  committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the. 
American  Medical  Association,  cooperating  with  a technical  commit- 
tee of  27  in  outlining  a health-education  program  for  p»iblic  schools 
and  teacher-training  institutions,  gave  a'  prominent  place  to  nutrition 
and  to  the  teaching  of  foods.  Tender  the  caption  “ School  Luncheon.s 
as  an  Educational  Feature,”  this  joint  committee  declared  that  ‘“The 
school  luncheon  can  be  made  a means  of  providing  for  the  child  edu- 
cational material  in  a wav  suited  to  his  needs.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
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the  <laily  school  program  can  be  planned  around  a meal  without  un- 
due emphasis  upon  the  food  itself.” 

The  joint  committee  organized  a health  course  beginning  with  the 
kindergarten  and  extending  through  the  normal  school  that  centered 
around  food. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Oklahoma  outlined  a nutri- 
tion and  health  program  for  the  elementary  school,  placing  emphasis 
on  the  right  kind  of  food  for  growing  boys  and  girl.s. 

In  recent  years-  pronounced  progre.ss  has  been  made  in  State  and 
city  home  economics  courses  as  to  the  interdependence  of  foods, 
clothing,  hygienic  living,  and  health,  lllu.strations  of  this  facf  cun 
he  taken  from  practicuilly  all  Jiome-economics  courses.  Space  limita- 
tion confines  the  illustrations  to  a small  number. 

Portland^  Oreg. — The  major  home-economics  aims  for  the  seventh 
and  righth  grades  are — 

1.  To  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the' general  health  rules. 

2.  To  know  type.s  of  foods  and  their  functions  in  the  body  and 
what  are  good  for  babies  and  children ; how  to  plan  attractive  and 
well-balanced  meals;  how  to  care  for  food  properly;  how  to  set  the 
table  and  serve  a meal  correctly;  correct  standards  of  foods,  both 
cooked  and  uncooked ; and  to  have  some  knowledge  of  food  industries 
and  a general  idea  of  the  cost  of  food. 

3.  Good  habits  in  housekeeping  duties,  as  to  personal  cleanliness 
and  the  importance  of  sanitary  handling  of  foods. 

New  Mexico. — In  the  State  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools, 
for  the  fifth  grade  in  home  economics,  are  these  problems; 

How  can  I keep  my  homo  clean  and  in  order  ? ’ AVhat  care  should 
1 give  my  clothing?  Am  I getting  % food  I need  for  my  nchool 
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lunch?  ^Vhat  can  we  do  to  keep -the  baby  well?  What  does  the 
biiby  need  to  make  him  grow?  How  can  I keep  well  and  happy? 

In  the  sixth  frrade,  undei^he  topic  “ The  Child : Its  Health  and 
tl)e  Health  of  Uie  Family,  are  studietl  these  problems: 

What  must  be  done  to  keep  the  baby  well?  What  clothes  are  l>est 
for  the  baby?  What  shall  Ifetio  to  make  the  haby  jjp-ow?  How 
can  the  family  keep  well  and  happy?  What  should  l)0  done  in  case 
of  illness  in  the  hone? 

In  the  seventh  ^rrade,  under  “ Child  Care  and  Health  of  the 
Family,'’  are  stressed  not  only  the  care  of  the  baby  but  also  of  the 
older  child,  as  to  the  kind  of  food,  clothing,  home  care,  and  envii-on- 
niont  essential  to  liis  well-beinj:,  how  to  prevent  colds,  information 
essential  to  prevention  and  spread  of  disease,  and  training  in  Hi’s! 
aid. 

Oklahoma. — The  State  department  of  education  outlines  for  the 
ninth-grade  girl  in  home  economics  such  topics  as  “ Foods  and 
Health,"  under  which  are  stressed  the  problems:  How  we  help  our- 
selves grow,  how  much  do  we  weigh,  why  c should  cat  \^^tables, 
why  wo  should  eat  regular  meals,  what  factors  aflfect  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  other  problems  affecting  health. 

Home  nursing  and  child  care  and  elementary  dietetics,  among 
other  courses,  may  be  elected  in  the  senior  high  school.  Reasons 
given  in  the  State  home  economics  course  of  study  for  planning  the 
first  coursse  are  that  girls  ijmy  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
causes  and  means  of  transmission  of  communicable  diseases,  simple 
and  u.snble  methods  of  prevention  of  them;  how  to  secure  and  main- 
tain physical  and  mental  health  from  infancy  through  life;  how 
to  be  intelligent  and  helpful  in  the  sick  room;  and  the  second  courSo 
is  to  teach  girls,  through  diet,^ght  food  liabits  and  health. 

Indiana. — The  State  course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  sec- 
ondary schools  states  that  the  basis  of  the  food  section  is  the  health 
of  the  girl  in  the  adol^pe'nt  period.  The  food  discussion  begins 
with  the  que.stions;  Why  should  we  eat  the  right  food?  Wliat  is 
the  relation  of  diet  to  attractive  appearance,  success  in  athletics, 
and  a good  disposition? 

Detroit,  Mich. — For  the  sixth  grade  the  work  in  household  arts 
is  divided  into  two  main  divisions.  They  are  {a)  health,  and  {h) 
cooking.  The  aim  of  the  course  is,  “ To  emphasize  attractiveness 
of  good  health  and  its  advantages,  not  to  make  the  child  health- 
conscious, but  scientifically  and  inspirationally  to  teach  health  as  a 
natural  result  of  right  living.” 

The  minor  divisions  under  health  are — 

« 

1.  Personal  hygiene. 

2.  Fresh  air  and  exercise. 

3.  Rest — amount  of  ^eep  necessory. 

4.  Diet-^the  foods  necessary  to  promote  good  health. 
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ew  J ork  City. — The  high-sthool  girl  in  tlie  clothing  course  is 
taught  the  interdependence  of  health  ,and  clothing.  In  this  con- 
nection the  clothing  essentials  to  health  outlined  are,  (a)  warmth; 
[h]  ventilation  as  to  weight,  porousness,  absorption,  and  conductiv- 
ity; (c)  cleanliness;  and  {d)  freedom. 

Chi^ehnd,  Ohio. — A garment-making  project  for  sixth-grade  girls, 
the  making  of  doll  s clothes,  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  purposes 
of  the  sixth-grade  classe.s.  Hence  no  doll  is  permitted  to  wear 
hrench  heels  or  pointed  toes,  transparent  stocking.s,  unpolished  or 
unlaced  shoes.  The  hygiene,  suitability,  economy,  and  care  of  each 
garment  are  discussed.  Sixth-grade  girls  are  not  considered  too 
young  to  learn  that  washable  clothes  should  be  washed  and  irontnJ 
frocjuently,  other  clothes  should  be  aired  and  dry-cleaned  often. 

Deg  Moitieg,  Iowa. — The  clothing  course  for  the  seventh-grade  girl 
include.s  tlie  topics: 

1.  Standards  for  hygienic  dress  (simplicity,  appropriateness, 
cleanliness,  inherent  properties  of  fibers). 

2.  Care  of  clothing  in  daily  use — airing,  folding,  laundering, 
brushing,  pressing,  and  repairing. 

3.  Formation  of  healthful  habits  of  work. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — In  the  gi-ades,  beginning  with  5B,  through 
the  elementary  clothing  coursesv  the  following  health  principles  are 
taught:  ^ 

r>B.  Propor  sleeping  couditions. 

Importance  of  sleep. 

Fresh  air  an  essential. 

(’leanllness  of  peraon.  garnietitH.  and  IhhI. 

Number  of  hours  of  slei*p. 

Posture  in  sleeping. 

GA.  Amount  and  kind  of  clotlilug  desiralde.  ■* 

Kinds  of  material  used  In  making  clothinj;. 

How  clothing  l>econies  soiled. 

Why  clothing  Is  washed  or  cleaned. 

Why  clothing  should  be  loose, 
tiU.  (1)  Cleauliuess — 

a.  Personal — * 

Body,  hands,  iialla. 

B.  Clothing — 

Clean  underwear.  Outer  garments. 

Suggestions  for  washing  colored  cotton  maturialii. 
Washing  cooking  nntflt. 

(2).  Neatness — 

0.  Personal  appearanfe,— 

Careful  adjustment  of  clothing. 

Neatly  polished* shoes.  ' 

Neatly  combed  hair. 

All  garments  la  good  repair. 
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7A.  (1)  Study  of  the  four  filK?ra  and  their  eharacteristlcH  In  Teirard  to — 

, o.  Betention  or  loss  of  body  heat. 

6.  Retention  or  loss  of  moisture, 
c.  Laundering  properties. 

(2)  Study  of  the  effect  of  tight  garments,  shoes,  or  bands  on  circulation 
and  health. 

7B.  (1)  Adequate  and  equal  protection  of  Isnly  from  low  temperature. 

(2)  Use  of  bathrobe  and  bedroom  slippers. 

(3)  Care  of  the  feet  (shoes  and  stockings). 

(4)  Effect  of  constricting  garments  or  bands,  and  of  ill-stiiip<-d  shoes  and 

high  heels. 

SA.  Clothing  for  l>aby— 

0.  Importance  of  cleanliness. 
b.  Imi>ortat)ce  of  wanntb. 

SR.  (1)  Some  essentials  for  correct  care  of  skin — 

* a.  Individual  towel  and  wnsli  cloth. 

6.  Frequent  sterilization  of  towel  and  wnsh  cloth. 

(2)  Some  essentials  for  healthy  living  conditions — 

a.  Clean  bedding  with  frequent  change.s  of  sheets  and  pillowca.ses. 

b.  Cleanly  methods  In  kitchen,  nnd  clean,  well  sterilized,  kitchen 

towels  and  dishcloth. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  1‘BOVIDEtt  TKAINTNG  IN  CHILD  CAEK  AND  WELFARE 

1.  In  Teacher-T raining  Imtitutiona. 

Training  of  collegiate  charncter  in  child  care  and  welfare  for  the 
pre-scliool  child  began  in  this  country  in  the  Merrill  Palmer  School 
of  Hoineinaking,  established  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1920. 

This  institution  during  the  biennium  has  cooperated  with  a num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities  in  providing  for  the  seniors  and 
graduate  students  of  home  economics  laboratory  facilities  and 
courses  in  the  problems  of  the  child. 

During  the  summer  of  1924,  27  of  the  leading  universities  of 
America  offered  some  courses  in  “ The  Health  of  the  Child  ” de- 
signed for  doctors  and  nurses,  while,  at  the  same  time,  26  institu- 
tions— colleges  and  normal  schools — were  aiming  through  similar 
courses  to  give  specific  training  in  the  problems  of  the  child  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country. 

In  1924  the  Chicago  University  Cooperative  Nursery  opened  its 
ihi’ee-story  home  and  placed  the  nursery  in  charge  of  a graduate  of 
home  economics. 

The  practice  houses  of  the  college  and  university  departments  of 
home  economics  give  opportunities  to  their  students  for  the  obsen^a- 
tion  and  care  of  children.  This  experiment  has  proved  so  success- 
' fill  that  many  of  the  practice  houses  are  maintaining  at  least  one 
child  of  pre-school  age,  and  where  this  arrangemai^t  is  impoesible 
home-economics  seniors  have  assigned  to  them  for  care  and  observa- 
tion young  children  either  in  the  nutrition  clinics  of  the  department 
of  home  economics  or  in  the  community. 
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The  following  topics  on  child  care  and  traininfj  illustrate  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  college  department  of  home  economics  on  this 
feut^ject.  The  topics  are: 

I.  The  child  in  relation  to  his  emdronment. 

II:  The  rights  of  the  child. 

ITT.  Maternity  problems, 

IV.  Care  of  the  newborn  infanfi  Positive  health  for  the  pre-’ 
school  child.  Height-weight  charts.  Clothing  in  relation 
to  health. 

V.  Recognition  of  common  dangers  to  health. 

VI.  iMental  and  physical  growtiu 

Recently  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  contributed 
$250,000  to  maintain  an  institute  of  child  welfare  at  the  University 
of  ^Minnesota.  This  institute  by  means  of  specialists  in  the  various 
departments  at  the  university,  such  as  psychology,  education.  [>edi- 
.atrics,  physiology,  home  economics,  and  sociology,  will  conduct 
studies  relative  to  the  child.  It  will  also  serve  as  a training  center 
for  nursery-school  teachers  ancl  for  leadei-s  in  parent  education, 
and  assist  in  an  extension  program  concerning  the  education  of 
parenthood. 

The  State.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  of  Oklahoma 
organized  a nursery  for  pre-school  children  in  connection  v ith  its 
teacher-training  courses,  and  the  State  course  of  .study  for  home 
economics  outlines  a unit  in  “child  care,”  for  both  the  elementary 
and  high  school. 

//.  In  KUmeidary  md  Secondary  Schools. 

In  December  of  1924  the  Highland  Park  (Mich.)  High  School 
opened  in  connection  with  its  home  economics  department  a nurserv 
sclux)l  and  enrolled  12  children  ranging  from  2^^  to  4^*  years  of 
age.  This  forward-looking  move  in  education  is  distinctive,  for  no 
otlmr  public  high  school  in  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide a laboratory  in  the  form  of  a nursery  for  a course  in  child  care 
designed  for  seniors  in-home  economics. 

Prerequisites  for  the  child-care  courso.s  are  nutrition  and  clothing 
for  children.  The  following  tentative  outline  for  discussion  periods 
in  child  care  is  given: 

1.  General  luatructlon.  and . dlflcosslon  of  alnls  of  nursery  Hcboola. 

2.  Educational  Importance  of  dally  routine. 

3.  Foiid  and  prludplea  of  nutriflun. 

4.  Play  equipment,  book*,  song*,  play*,  ete. 

0.  Pby*iral  care,  food,  elothing,  medical  altentlnn. 

& Beharlor  problems.  - , 

7.  Conflict  of  wills. 

8.  Punishments. 

9.  Habit  formation. 
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The  day  nurseries  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  were  taken  over  for 
maintenance  by  the  board  of  education  of  that  city  in  1917  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system.  There  arc  now  16  of 
these  day  nurseries  which  furnish  for  the  elementary-school  girl  a 
laboratory  for  the  training  in  her  care  of  the  pre-school  child. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  there  is  a similar  organization. 

Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  has  an  intermediate  school  with  an  enter- 
prising home  economics  teacher  who  found  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
girls  in  this  intermediate  school  ‘‘tended  baby”  when  “out  of 
school."  Hence  she  offered  to  the  .seventh-grade  girls  eight  90- 
minute  lessons,  including: 

1.  Information  neces-sary  to  make  the  baby  prow. 

2.  Visit  to  heal  til  clinic. 

3 and  4.  Clilldron's  garm^'nts  young  girls  enu  make  and  how  to  dworate 
them, 

5.  Ways  and  reasons  for  fa.stenlng  baby’s  clothes, 

G,  Silectiou  of  materials  for  baby’s  clothes. 

7.  Ilahy’s  diet. 

8.  Plannlnc  iind  preparation  of  meals  for  an  older  sister  and  hmther. 


HEPORT  or  CHIU)  CARE  AND  WELFARE  MADE  BY  THE  RESPECTIVE  STATE  SUPDIVISORS 

or  HOME  BCONOV1C8 


The  status  of  cliild  care  and  welfare  is  reported  by  State  super- 
visors of  home  economics  of  the  following  States : 

Penmylvaaiia. — Eighty  high  schools  have  a child-care  course  in 
vocational  home  economics,  with  a baby  in  two  of  the  three  teacher- 
training  practice  liouses. 

Delaware. — Child  care  is  not  taught  as  a separate  course,  but  is 
included  in  every  food  and  clothing  course  in  the  high  school. 

/ojctf.— Rural  children  in  35  counties  have  lieen  reached  with 
nutrition  project.^. 

Mont-aixa. — In  some  high  schools  there  are  short  units  in  child 
cure.  The  State  college  offers  a three-credit  course  with  diildren 
under  observation. 

Kentucky. — A few  schools  offer  a unit  in  child  care  and  infant 
sewing. 

Virginia. — Three  cliildren  of  the  Crippled  Children's  Hospital 
were  adopted  by  tlie  John  Marshall  Higli  Sriiool  classes  in  home 
economics.  Foml,  toys,  and  clothing  were  i)rovided  for  them.  An- 
other school  adopted  two  first-grade  children. 

Alabama. — All  the  high  schools  give  one  unit  in  child  care.  A 
number  of  elementary  schools  carry  on  practical  projects  with  chil- 
dren. 

New  Hampshire. — Child  care  given  in  Uie  Nashua  public  schools 
in  coopertjtion  with  the  visiting  nurse. 
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Idaho. — Studied  as  a special  unit  in  every  class.  Layettes  and 
clothing  for  younger  children  made  in  many  schools,  special  studies 
of  diets,  physical  care  of  the  baby,  training  of  children. 

N orth  DaJcoyi. — Child  care  is  a part  of  the  second-year  home  eco- 
nomics course  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  a two-point  college 
course  in  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  for  senior  women. 
It  is  combined  in  the  normals.  State  teachers’  college,  and  university 
with  the  work  in  home  nursing. 

Louisiana. — Advanced  courses  of  the  high  schools  include  the 
W’ork. 

I nd\an(t. — High  schools  empliasize  the  work.  Milk  is  served  to 
school  children;  health  records  are  kept  of  children,  often  of  the 
younger  children  at  home;  doctors  and  nurses  in  a home  nursing 
course  offer  lectures  on  this  point, 

Z toh. — A mother  craft  course  for  high  schools  includes  diet  and 
clothing  for  children. 

Nebraska. — Child  care  is  taught  in  two-thirds  of  the  60  vocational 
schools. 

Aanm^ft. — All  vocational  schools  give  child  care  ilWluding  observa- 
tion of  young  children  and  some  personal  care. 

A^ew  1 ork. — For  six  weeks  130  high  schools  give  JIO  minutes  daily. 
IhLs  training  is  part  of  the  four-year  home-making  course., 

A^ew  Mexico. — Is  included  under  health  of  the  family. 

\ emwnt. — During  the  Christmas  season,  through  cooperation  of 
the  Vermont  Children’s  Aid  Society,  home  economic.s  cln.ssos  adopted 
chihlren  dependent  on  the  State. 

The  home  economics  girls  made  clothes,  planned  the  yearly  needs 
of  their  particular  child,  and  sent  off  a to  meet  these  needs. 
Special  child-care  units  are  introduced  in  the  schools  at  this  time. 
Home  nursing  is  offered  in  many  schools. 

West  Virghiia. — Fifteen  high  schools  reimbursed  by  Smith- 
Hughes  funds  give  a unit  in  child  care. 

Rhode  Island.— Viixt  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  course. 
A play  school  is  maintained  one  afternoon  tach  week  for  the  pre- 
school child. 

Michigan. — Eighteen  of  the  oustanding  home  economics  seniors  at 
the  Michigan  State  College  are  admitted  to  the  Merrill  Palmer 
School  each  year.  New  and  reviswl  courses  at  all  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  are  giving  practical  work. 

Oregon. — ^The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  hfts  an  organized 
course  in  child  care  which  is  open  to  all  students  on  the  darapus. 

Mississippi. — Child-care  units  are  offered  in  second  year  of  high 
school,  and  many  of  the  home  projects  are  selected  in  this  field. 

North  Carolina. — Some  in  connection  with  the  home  economics 
department  of  the  Womans  College  at  Greenslmrh. 
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M innesotu. — University  offers  coui'se  in  child  care  and  training  in 
connection  with  the  home  management  houses.  Practically  all  the 
high  schools  in  the  State  offer  some  work,  length  of  course  depend- 
ing upon  type  of  community. 

Brookline^  Mass. — Physical  and  menial  care  of  child  emphasized  in 
home  economics  courses. 

Detroit^  Mich. — Unit  course  in  high  schools  includes  es.sentials  for 
the  mental  and  physical  growth  of  babies,  feeding,  bathing,  dressing, 
general  care,  importance  of  proper  diet,  formation  of  habits.  These 
phases  are  included  in  theAinth  grade  of  the  intermediate  course  of 
study. 

Spmigfield,  Mass. — Through  the  home  economics  classes,' child 
care  is  a focal  interest. 

Long  Beach.,  Calif, — A unit  course  given  for  the  first  time^in 
junior  high  schools — food,  clothing,  and  simple  care  of  the  young 
child  form  the  basis  of  the  laboratory  project. 

Sc>cton^  Mass. — Special  classes  in  junior  and  senior  high  school 
given  by  Red  Cross  nurse. 

Los  Angeles^  Calif. — Sixteen  public-school  nurseries  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  home  economics  and  correlated  with 
elementary  and  junior  high  school. 


TIME  ALLOTMENT  CHILD  CABE  AND  WELFARE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  02  CITIIS 

* 


Xumlier  of  cities  rei>ortliig (t2 

Numl)er  of  cities  plviiiR  incidental  work 23 

Number  of  cities  giving  work  with  detinite  time  allotmeut 39 


Time  iilini mnit  for  child  rare  <inil  welfare 
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Tintc  aUoimcni  for  child  cnrc  and  icclfaro — ContiIlm^l 


(Iriide 


Sovonlb  grade  nf  Junior  high  s<-liool. 
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‘ No  report.  • Laasons  per  year.  ' Leseons  per  month.  * Short  unit*. 

NOTAIUJB  IMl’ROVEMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  BQl  IPMENT 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  advances  in  home  economics  equip- 
ment is  the  general  sentiment  against  housing  such  departments  in 
the  basement.  This  sentiment  has  gathered  in  such  proportions  that 
home  economics  departments  have  been  forced  to  the  surface  where 
good  light  and  air  are  possible.  The  hld-fashioned  hollow  sqjuare  is 
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evorywhere  being  displaced  either  by  the  “ unit  desk  arrangement  ” 
or  unit  kitchens.'  Housekeepinj,' suites  are  generally  used.  One  of  the 
best  e.xamples  of  this  type  of  e<juipment  is  found  in  New  York  City. 

However,  one  of  the  most  improved  methods  for  making  home 
M’onomics  function  in  the  lives  of  the  girls  is  the  home  economic.s 
cottage.  These  cottages  have  increased  in  mimber  from  1 in  1907 
to  more  than  200  in  19^5.  According  to  Better  Homes  in  America, 
W j)er  cent  of  this  number  “ were  acquired  between  the  years  1920 
and  i92.‘).”  One  Iiigh  school  in  the  past  biennium  acquired  a place 
for  its  nursery  school. 

(:iIAI)K.S  RKCEIVINO  F(M)I)  A.NI)  CLOTIITN(J  INSTRCCTlllN 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Education  sent  a questionnaire  to  IIC  leading  cities 
of  the  Untied  States,  asking  as  to  the  instruction  given  in  food  and 
clothing  studies.  Replies  were  receivei|  from  97  of  these  cities.  The 
grades  in  which  foods  and  clothing  are  taught,  either  as  required  or 
elective,  or  both,  are  shown  in  the  following  report: 

Sumhrr  -of  rilirfi  luiviny  fond  and  clntliinff  ttUidicH  in  certain  grades 
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EDUCATIONAL  TE.ST8  IN  HOME  BtX)NOMIC8  • 

Among  the  States  reporting  the  use  of  educational  tests  in  home 
ec-onomics  are  New'  Mexico,  California,  Utah,  Idaho,  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Vermont, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  biennium  the  following  home  economics  educaiionjtl 
tests  were  published. 

^ 
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Uome  economics  Information  tests  for  girls  completing  tlie  eiglitli  grade.  New 
York,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  ruiversity. 
Unlrersity  of  Illinois,  Bureau  of  Educational  Researcb.  An  information  teal 
In  foods.  Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1024,  pp.  8. 

A tcMst  for  girls  completing  food  preparation  conrws  lii  the  Jonior  high  school 
Department  of  Home  ElcononilcH,  University  of  Chicago. 

A now  analytic  sewing  scale,  by  Katherine  Murdoch.  Teachers  College  Record, 
1022-23,  pp.  45.3-468. 

The  Murdoch  sewing  acMle»  Manual  of  directions,  by  Katherine  Murdoch. 
Teachers  College  Bulletin  14,  Serie.s  No.  3,  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Octolier  7.  1922. 

Murdocl)  Analytic  sewing  scale  for  mea.surlng  "stltche.s.  New  York,  Buroaa 
of  Piil)Iicutions.  TeacherR  College,  Colunilila  ■ Halve rsity,  192:1.  ' 

Home  economics  sewing  testa  for  girls.  Anna  M.  Cooley  and  Grace  Reeves, 
T(‘aehers  College  Record,  102:1-24,  pp.  274  302. 

Charts  for  dlugiioKlng  defects  in  buttonholes.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Measureu»ent.s  and  Sta^idard.s  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kans. 
Hrown,  Clara  M.  Modern  educational  measurements  In  home  ei^ononilos. 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  15,  i>p.  667-G59,  November,  1923. 

What  can  educational  measurements  do  for  home  economlc“s,  Journal  of 

Home  Economies,  10,  pp.  191-llKl,  April,  1924. 

Construction  and  use  of  Information  tests  In  b« ►me  economics.  Journal 

of  Home  Economics,  16,  pp.  261-266,  May,  1024. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  BUSINESS 

Home  economics  in  business  is  a new  venture,  but  from  all  reports 
it  is  proving  a most  successful  one,  for  the  trained  home  economics 
woman  is  making  known  to  the  commercial  world  the  needs  of  the 
20,(XK),000  home  makers.  She  stands-*lis  the  coordinator  between  th^ 
home  and  industry.  Her  technical  and  scientific  information  is 
appreciated  and  demanded  more  and  more  from  food  producers 
anti  manufacturers  of  food,  household  equipment  and  furnishings, 
textiles  and  clothing,  and  from  the  industries  engaged  in  banking, 
milling,  dairying,  and  baking.  Home  economics  workers  are  now 
found  in  all  such  industries  and  in  a number  of  others. 

Nutrition  service  for  the  employees  is  now  made  available  through 
the  foresight  of  many  of  the  larger  industrial  concerns.  The  em- 
ployees’ health  is  now  recognized  as  an  asset,  A number  of  hoine- 
econoraics  women  of  national  reputation  have  charge  of  the  nutri- 
tion service  in  industrial  concerns.  Many  department  stores  main- 
Uin  in  their  clothing  sections  trained  home-economics  lecturers  on 
efress,  color,  and  design  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons,  for  it  is 
realized  that  the  clothing  teacher  is  responsible  for  incre^ing  intelli- 
gence in  this  direction. 

Journalism  in  home  economics  is  practically  an  unexplored  jield, 
yet  a number  of  colleges  and  universities,  realiziog  its  importance, 
are  advising  the  election  of  courses  in  the  psychology  of  advertising, 
salesmanship^  and  others. 
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Home-economics  women  have  opened  offices  as  consultants  on  the 
merchandising  of  home  utilities,  and,  lastly,  home  economics  has  in- 
vaded the  associated  advertising  clubs  of’the  world  in  order  that  the 
truth  concerning  utilities  for  the  home  may  be  broadcast. 

% 

HOME-KC'ONOMK  8 RESEARC  H 

Home  Economics  Circular  No.  18,  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  June,  1024,  gives  the  titles  of  completed  re.search  from 
home-economics  departments  in  American  colleges  and  universities 
from  1018  to  1023. 

AMERICAN  HOME  EC'ONOMICS  IN  EOREION  FTELDa 

I’he  American  Home  Economics  Association  in  1920  voted  to 
rai.se  $6,(MX)  for  the  support  of  a professor  of  home  economics  for 
the  Constantinople  College  for  Women.  This  undertaking^  has 
proved  so  successful  that  two  sisters,  graduates  of  the  college,  have 
opened  a .scho(^l  with  most  primitive  equipment  in  Tirona,  the  capital 
of  .\lbuniu,  and  called  it  Kyrias  Collegiate.  Hero,  in  this  )iumble 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principles  of  home  life  are  to  be  taught., 

In  1922  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  loaned  to 
Fi  ance  u worker  to  train  county  demonsiration  agents.  The  result 
was  that  two  young  French  women  wore  dispatched  to  this  country 
to  receive  si.v  montli.s’  training,  one  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  the  other  at 
the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Upon  their  return  to 
France  they^  were  each  made  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
home  demonstration  work  in  counties  near  Pari.s. 

Both  New'  Zealand  and  Korea  claim  American  pioneers  in  home 
economics.  ^ 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  accomplislinient  during  the  hieii- 
niuin  is  the  survey  of  Chinese  home  life,  iif&de  by  the  dean  of  iiome 
economics  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  Twelve  luindrod  and 
llfty  (|uestionnaires  were  sent  to  Chinese  homes  in  16  different  Chi- 
nese Provinces.  This  .study  was  mode  preliminary  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  home  economics  into  Yenching  College  of  Peking.  , 

THE  BINTEH  HOMIIS  IN  AM.CIUCA.  MO\'EMENT 

The  Better  Homes  in  America  movement  was  established  in.  1923 
and  reorganized  on  a national  basis  in  December,  1923.  It  is  an  edu- 
cational-movement  supported  by. public  gifts  and  operated  for  the 
public  service. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Better  Homes  in  America  to  establish  a local 
committee  in  every  community  in  America.  The  chairmen  of  the 
local  committees  are  appointe<l  by  the  officei>4  of  the  national  head- 
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quarters  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  ineinbors  are  selecled  to 
represent  Iwal  civic  associations,  clubs,  schw)ls,  parent-teacher  as^lb- 
ciations,  chambers  of  coiujperce,  and  other  or^janizntions  mterested  in 
the  improvement  of  the^onie. 

Departments  of  home  economics  in  our  public  schools  and  'ol- 
lepjes  have  found  it  decidedly  worth  while  to  cooperate  in  the  local 
Belter  Homes  larnpiiijtn,  for  participation  in  Better  llojnes  demon- 
strations makes  it  possible  for  the  children  of  any  school  to  familiar- 
izo  themselves  with  standards  of  home  art  and  household  economic's, 
with  the  principles  of  selection  of  furniture  and  equipment,  with 
bud^etin;;  of  expenses,  and  with  the  whole  ran^n*  of  the  science  and 
art  of  home  making  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  imparted  to  persons 
of  their  af/;e  and  l)ac'kf;roun(l. 

TJIE  AMKIUCAX  HOME  KCONOMIC8  ASHOflATloN 

The  American  Home  Economics  Associntiou-jhas,  throiicih  the 
efforts  of  its  executive  secretaries,  secured\lnLidUlia(i(>n  of  all  .tlie 
States  except  two,  thereby  increasing  the  n\Kmbersliip  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  past  two  years  from  2,717  to  5,995  ai|(l  from  13  (?bibs 
to  42.  ' ^ 

^11  the  States  now  have  well-organized  associations  engaged  In 
various  activities  such  as  outlining  the.  State  policies  in  home-eco- 
nomics education,  formulating  home-economics  information  tests, 
sponsoring  nutrition  programs,  extending  their  influence  to  the 
home  qnakers  through  the  State  federated  clubs  and  parent-teacher 
associations,  and  specifying  their  ideals  regarding  home-economics 
equipment  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Five  national  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  following  places: 
Cleveland,  Corvallis,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Buffalo. 

* 

SOME  (ONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE 
BHOimESH  or  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

The  following  include  some  contributions  of  the  homo  economics 
section  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  progress  of  home 
economics  education : 

The  Chicago  conferene«  called  by  the  Comn^ssioner  of  Education 
in  July,  1923,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  directed  attention  to  the  noi'essity  of  better  teaching 
methods  in  home  econoinics  and  stimulated  th^  formation  of  com- 
mittees to  study  home  economics  in  public  schools. 

At  the  national  home  economics  conf^nce  called  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  education  to.  Washin^on,  D.  C.,  in  April,  1924,  the 
place  of  h6me  economics  in  the  health  and  citizenship  training  pro- 
gtam  was  defined  and  .sifted.  This  conference  wits  attended  by  G2 
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home  economics  supervisors  of  cities  of  10,000  populath)i\  or  more, 
by  100  home  economics  teachers,  and  by  100  other  inteiCted  persons 
representing'  many  ^'ducafivp  or<ianizations. 

In  June,  1024,  at  Buffalo,  in  connection  with  the  American  Homo 
Kconornics  Association,  a study  was  pi-esented  to  80  city  supervli^rs 
, concerning'  the  specilic  contributions  made  by  home  economics  to 
wliolesome  livin^i  not  made  by  any  other  school  subject. 

The  free  sppply  of  10,000  .copies  of  Home  Economics  Circular 
No.  IH,  “ 1 itles  of  Comjdeted  Rc’searcli  from  Home  Economics  De- 
partments in  American  Colleges  and  T'nitersitie.s,  1018  to  lt)28,”  was 
almost  immediately  exhausted. 

This  I'lrcular  did‘t\\-o  outstanding  things  which  had  not  been  done 
before.  First,  it  summarized  for  the  colleges  and  universities  the 
number  as  well  av  the  subjects  of  home  economics  re.search  accom- 
plished in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States; 
this  information  was  not  available  prior  to  tlu^  jiublishing  of  Home 
hAonomics  ( ircular  \o.  18;  and,  sc'condly,  it  .stimulated  research  in 
home  economics  departments,  which  now  has  been  given  a material 
impetus  by  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Purnell  Act. 

4 
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CHAPTER  XI 

PROGRESS  IN  KINDERGARTEN  EDITATION 

* B.v  Ni.na  C.  Vandewalker 


Amtoriatr  Hftrcinllut  In  Kindergarten  KduraUan,  Ityreaii  of  Eilueation 


CiisfEVTs.  TncrMBo  In  VlndorunrteD  (>nroUmen< — Hotter  ndJniifnioQt  of  klnJercarfen  to 
flip  scliool — Proirress  in  tenchpr  trnlnlnt; — KlndprirHrtiu  IrclHlntloii  — Now  kindor- 
icnrton  lltoratim' — Nfw  llno'S  of  Intorent  and  cITorf. 


INTRODUCTION 

^farked  profjTCss  has  been  made  in  the  fieltl  of  kinder^rten  edu- 
cation during:  the  period  from  1922  to  1924.  This  is  shown  in  the 
continued  increase  in  the  enrollment  in  th^  kinderfjartens  of  the 
conntrY;  the  better  adjustment  of  the  kinderfrarten  to  the  school  as 
a whole;  the  improvement  in  the  traininfr  of  kindergarten  teachers; 
and  the  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject. 

I.  INCREASE  IN  KINDERGARTEN  ENROLLMENT 

During  the  period  from  1920-1922  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  the  kindergartens  of  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of 
44.N81.  This  brought  the  total  enrollment  to  655,830.  Of  this  num- 
ber atKl.SOT  were  enrolled  in  the  public-sehool  kindergartens  and 
55.023  in  those  “ other  than  public.”  During  the  period  from  1922- 
1924  the  mimlier  enrolled  aCas  617.373,  which  was  an  increase  of  61,- 
573.  Of  these,  562,897  were  in  the  public  schools  and  64,456  in  those 
of  the  other  type.  This  was  a falling  off  of  567  in  the  latter  tyi>e 
of  kindergartens.  . The  greater  increase  during  the  j^eriod  from 
1922-1924  Show’s  that  the  progress  is  cumulative.  The  estimated 
numljer  of  children  of,  4 and  6 years  in  the  United  States  for  1920 
was  4,765,661.  The  nuinlier  enrolletl  in  kindergartens  was  11.7  per 
cent  of  that  number.  The  e.stimated  number  for  1922  is  4,848,902. 
The  increase  in  the  enrollment  for  1922-1924  has  rai.sed  this  to  12.7. 

In  the  degree  of  progress  made  in  each  biennium  there  are  marked 
differences  among  the  States.  In  1919-20,  fof  example,  the  gain  of 
37,811  for  both  public  and  private  kindergartens  represented  32 
States.  The  aggregate  gain  of  44,881  in  1920-1922  represented  39 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  gain  of  61,373  in  1922-1924 
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represents  39  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  States  liav- 
in^'  grains  aiKl  losses  differ  to  some  extent  from  year  to  year.  In 
1921-22,  for  example,  the  States  having  tlie  greatest  numerical 
gains  in  enrollment  were,  respectively:  Missouri,  5,849;*  New  York. 
5,497;  Ohio,  3,G96:  California.  3,650.  In  1922-1924  the  list  differed 
in  some  measure  as  to  the  States  and  the  increases  in  each.  They 
are:  California,  14,066;  New  York,  6,048;  Michi{,'an,  5,772;  Ohio. 
5,732;  Ma.s.sachusett.s,  3,802.  A mimi>er  of  States  report  larger  in- 
crea.ses  than  usual.  Penn.sylvania  has  a gain  of  over  3,000;  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Texas  gains.,  of  over  2,000;  ami  nine  other  States— 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kansas,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  and  IVisconsin — gains  of  over  l.O(M)  each. 

The  States  also  fluctuate  in  the  matter  of  losses  in  kindergarten 
enrollment.  Those  that  reported  losses  in  1920-1922  were  Color«fdo. 
C’onnecticut.  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
and  Virginia,  These  losses  in  the  Western  States  were  not  surpris- 
ing, in  view  of  the  agricultural  depression  in  these  States.  The 
losses  reported  in  1922-1924  were  in  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine. 
Missouri,*  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
and  Utah.  It  is  worth  noting  that  but  one  State,  Montana,  n'i)orts 
losses  for  both  years.  Since  the  kindergarten  gained  but  a .slight 
foothold  in  the  South  for  many  years,  the  gains  in  the  Southern 
States  are  deserving  of  spocirfl  comment.  ’ In  1920-1922  all  these 
States  showed  gains  except  Virginia.  In  1924  Virginia  also  showe<l 
a gain,  but  Ix)uisiana  and  North  Carolina  showed  losses.  Of  these 
States,  the  four  having  the  highe.st  gains  were  Florida,  1.430: 
Georgia,  1,536;  Maryland,  1,613 < and  Texas,  2,581.  A study  of  the 
public-school  kindergartens  and  those  other  than  public  would 
doubtle.ss  show  differences  in  the  groupings  and  in  the  changes  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  general  character  of  the  statistics  would  be 
much  the  same.  A /Comparison  of  the  statistics  f<>r  1922-1924  with 
those  of  1920-1922  shows  the  following  facts:  That  the  number  of 
school  sy.stems  having  kindergartens  has  increa.sed  from  1,203  to 
1,477;  that  the  numl)er  of  children  emxilled  has  increased  from 
555,830  to  617,373;  the  number  of  kindergartens  from  8,889  to  9,813; 
and  the  number  of  teachers  from  11,842  to  12,958. 

/ 

II.  BETTER  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE 

SCHOOL 

The  improvement  in  the  adjustment  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
school  is  evident,  but  it  has  been  a matter  of  progressive  develop- 
ment and  can  not  easily  l>e  marked  off  into  definiu*  |)eri()ds.  In  the 


'The  abnorma]  gala  reporti-d  for  Mlnaoort  tn  1020-1022  waa  clrarly  errunpou*.  It  li 
probable  that  no  ilecreaae  occurred  In  that  Slate  In  10*22-1924. — Kditor. 
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oarly  years  of  the  movement  tlie  kimlergarten  was  in  the  school,  but 
not  of  it  in  the  sense  that  its  work  had  a definite  relation  to  that 
(if  the  ^o'ades  to  follow.  There  was  a definite  reason  for  this.  Tlie 
kindergarten  illustrated  a conception  of  eij^ication  quite  new  at  the 
time,  that  of  the  guidance  of  children’s  interests  and  activities  at 
the  successive  .stages  of. their  development.  Its  work  was  therefore 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  primary  grades,  which  was  still 
conceived  oft  as  the  nia.stery  of  the  tools  of  learning.  This  made  the 
unification  of  the  work  of  the  two  difficult. 

THK  NEW  Ein  CATIONAL  AIMS  THE  B.ASIS  FOR  VNIFICATION 

The  advance  in  psychology  in  recent  years  has  made  great  changes 
in  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  the  conception  of  education 
as  the  guidance  of  chiklren's  interests  and  activities  is  l>eing  gradu- 
ally accepted  as  the  true  one,  not  for  the  kindergarten  only  but,  in  a 
gtviiter  or  less  degree,  for  the  school  as  a whole.  In  consequence, 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  elementary  school  in  recent  years.  Not  only  have  such  subjects 
as  ])lay  and  games,  music,  and  art  in  its  several  aspects,  been  added 
to  the  curriculum,  but  iilaygrounds,  gymnasiums,  workshops,  and 
art  studios  liave  been  provided  in  order  tliat  the  work  in  the^e  sub- 
jects might  be  as  eilective  as  possible.  The  methods,  too,- have  been 
changed  to  allow  opportunities  for  initiative  and  self-e.xpression. 
Siiu'e  the  new  lines  of  work  were  of  the  active  type  the  value  of  the 
kindergarten,  whose  Avork  is  largely  active,  became  more  apparent. 
The  Indter  knoAvledge  of  the  child's  development  which  the.so  changes 
imply  made  corresponding  changes  in  the  kindc'rgarten  necessary,  as 
it  showed  the  play  material  devised  by  Frocbcl  to  lack  the  qualities 
that  .such  material  should  ]>os.s('ss.  In  consecpicncc,  there  has  been 
a change  in  the  kindergarten  materials:  the  small  articles,  such  as 
sticks,  rings,  pricking  and  ijcwing  cards,  and  fine  weaving  mats  have 
lieen  discarded  or  replaced  hy  larger  ones.  Building  blocks  of 
several  kinds  are  particularly  favored  to  take  their  jdace.  In  this 
way  the  working  material  in  the  kindergarten  and  that  in  the  grades 
have  become  more  nearly  alike. 

Tlie.se  changes  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  are  based 
upon  the  recognized  fact  that  the  years  from  4 to  S constitute  one 
psychological  jieriod,  and  that,  in  consetpienco,  the  work  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  first  and  second  grades  should  lie  of  the  same 
general  character. 

KINnER(JAim:N-I’RlM:ARY  8UPERM8ION  TO  MORE  KFFECnVB 

UNinCATlOV 

% 

The  unification  of  tlie  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade  has  been  in 
jirogress  in  individual  schools  and  individual  coininiinities  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  conditions  have  prevented  its  complete  .s^uccesa.  The 
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pros  and  cons  of  the  kindergju-ten  have,  in  fact,  Wen  the  subject  of 
many  discussions,  personal  and  professional,  and  these  hnve  doubtless 
contributed  materially  to  an  understanding  of  its  value.  If  the  work 
of  a school  is  to  be  so  organized  that  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is 
to  serve  as  a real  basis  for  that  of  the  first  grade,  the  work  of  l>oth 
must  be  organized  to  that  end. 

The  appointment  of  a kindergarten-primary  supervisor  is  one  of 
the  means  to  that  end.  Such  sui^ervis-  rs  are  relatively  new,  but  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  A study  of  kindergarten  supervision, 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1918,  showed  that  there  were  at 
that  time  kindergarten  s'upervi.sors  in  131  cities,  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  “in  some  instances  the  supervisor  of  kindergartens  is 
also  the  supervisor  of  primary  grades.”  This  implied  that  the  supt‘r- 
vision  of  both  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  by  the  same  person 
was  unusual.  At  pre.sent  159  cities  provide  kindergarten  supervision 
in  some  form.  ’Ten  of  these  have  had  such  .supervision  for  the  past 
year  only.  In  100  cities  the  supervision  covers  Imth  tlm  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades.  In  7 of  these  the  supervisors  were  ortgi- 
jially  kindergarten  supervisors  only,  but  became  kindergarten- 
primary  .supervisors  the  past  year.  In  7 cities  the  supervision  in- 
chides  the  supervision  of  the  kindergarten  and  all  tlie  elementary 
grades.  In  5 the  supervision  is  done  by  the  assistant  superintendent. 

The  12  largest  cities  vary  in  their  type  of  sujmrvision".  In  4.  Balti- 
more, Detroit,  I.os  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco,  the  supervi.sors  are 
kindergarten-primary  supervisors;  in  the  others,  Boston,  Buffalo. 
Cleveland,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Ixmi.s, 
they  are  kindergarten  supervisors  only.  v-Cbicago  1ms  no  kinder- 
garten sui>ervision. 

The  standards  of  preparation  have  evidently  been  rai.sod  in  recent 
years.  Of  the  \00  kindei  garten-primury  supervisors,  74  report  hav- 
ing had  both  kindergarten  and  primary  training.  Of  the  entire 
group,  41  have  college  <legrecvs;  IG  of  these  liyld  masters'  «legrecs  also. 

I'ROni.EMS  THAT  NHK1>  HOU7TIOX 

Tlie  supervisors  who  recognize  the  unification  of  the  kindergarten 
and  ])riraary  grades  as  a mean.s  to  the  inorea.sod  efficiency  of  the 
school  have  worked  for  the  solution  of  definite  problems.  One  of 
these  has  lieen  the  bringing  of  Imth  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
rooms  up  to  the  standards  required  by  modern  educational  ideals. 
In  this  respect  the  kindergarten  rooms  have  frequently  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  primary  rooms  in  the  matter  of  play  and  work 
space,  and  it  has  been  the  latter  that  have  needed  the  greater  atten- 
tion. In  the  new  buildings  now  in  construction  the  need  of  adeqtiate 
play  .space  and  equipment  ^or  young  children  is  recognized ^ and 
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met.  Many  rooms  in  old  buildinj^  lack  these  conveniences,  but  many 
of  such  rooms  have  been  improved  or  play  space  has  been  found 
elsewhere.  The  kindergarten  rooms  are  usually  provided  with  cup- 
boards and  closets  in  which  to  keep  the  material,  but  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  more  active  types  of  work  the  pt-imary  rooms  need  these 
also.  One  of  the  improvements  made  in  these  is  to  make  the  closet 
shelves  low  enough  in  both  types  of  rooms  Mc^at  the  children  them- 
selves can  get  and  j)ut  away  the  material,  ^ 

The  idea  of  continuity  of  progress  from, the  kindergarten  on  has 
also  brought  al)out  many  changes  in  the  furniture.  In  this  respect, 
also,  the  greater  changes  are  lilcelv  to  be  needed  in  the  primary 
rooms,  since  the  kindergarten  has  always  had  movable  tables  and 
chairs.  The  games,  dramatization.s,  and  construction  work  that 
now'  constitute  a part  of  the.  early  grade  work  make  iiK)val»le  fur- 
niture essential  in  these  grades  also,  and  this  has  already  replaced 
the  stationary  seats  and  desks  in  many  places. 

The  progressive  development  of  children's  ability  to  use  material 
of  different  kinds  inrj)lies  a reorganization  of  the  materials  used  in 
l)oth  kindergarten  and  primary  rooms.  Much  of  the  traditional 
kindergarten  material,  such  as  the  pricking  and  sewing  cards,  the  fine 
weaving  nmt.s.ctc..  are  not  now  approved  because  of  the  strain  onjihil- 
■Ircn  s eyes  and  small  muscles.  These  have  been  discarded,  and  other 
materials,  such  as  small  beads,  sticks,  and  blocks,  have  been  replaced 
by  larger  material  of  the  same  kind.  Many  new  and  larger  types  of 
building  blocks  have  been  devised,  and  in  working  out  projects  the 
smaller  blocks,  peg.s,  and  beads  can  be  used.  iVTth  these  cJiange.s  the 
equipment  and  work  of  the  kindergarten  can  be  made^o  prepare 
children  for  the  definite  art  Avork  in  the  grades.  Some  differentia- 
tion, however,  must  be  made  in  view  of  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren's interest  and  power  to  use  material.  Deads  and  ^>eg  boards, 
for  example,  have  an  interest  for  the  younge.st  kindergarten  childVeu 
but  practically  none  for  the  children  in  the  primary  grades.  This 
reorganization  of  the  play  equipment  has  already  been  effected  in 
many  places  and  is  in  process  in  many  others.  ‘ In  the  changes  sug- 
gested and  .made  in  the  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  primary 
rooms  in  particular  much  credit  is  due  the  National  Council  of 
Primary  Education. 

The  fact  that  these  changes  are  well  under  way  is  sboAVn  in  the 
replies  to  a questionnaire  on  certain  phases  of  kindergarten  super- 
vision recently  sent  out  by  the  bureau'^r  compilation  later.  The 
point  of  this  questionnaire  was  to  determine  the  degree  of  responsi- 
bility in  such  matters  as  the  planning  and  equipment  of  new  rooms, 
the  organizing  of  the  curriculum,  and  related  items.  Replies  were 
received  from  89  of  the  159  super>nsors.  Of  these,  15  reported 
having  from  ^75  to  100  per  cent  responsibility  in  the  planning  of  new 
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kindergarten  rooms;  a large  minil)er  that  they  had  some  voice  in 
the  matter;  and  only  14  that  they  had  none  at  all.  In  some  of  these 
replies  the  explanation  was  made  that  this  meant  that  their  sugges- 
tions were  asked  for  by  school  principals,  superintendents,  and 
architects,  and  these  were  carried  out  if  possible.  The  replies  to  the 
questions  concerning  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  organization  of 
■work  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
the  development  of  the  curriculum  were  of  the  sanie  tenor.  Indi- 
rectly tliey  indicated  that  strategic  work  is  in  process  and  that  it  is 
being  done  with  a fine  spirit  of  c(M)peration  l>etweon  teachers,  siiper- 
visors,  and  school  executives. 

rnuIU.EMS  OF  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PRO-MOTION 

One  of  the  important  problems  of  the  kindergarten-primary  su])cr- 
visor  is  the  prevention  of  failures  on  the  jjurt  of  the  chihlren  and 
thereby  the  prevention  of  ‘“repeaters”  often  found  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  primary  grades.  One  of  tlie  main  causes  of  these 
failures  is  that  children  have  been  classified  'and  promoted  on  the 
basis  of  their  chronological  age  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  their 
mental  maturity  as  shown  by  psycliological  te.sts.  The  use  of  these 
tests  is  one  of  the  forward  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  school. 
If  the  failures  due  to  wrong  classification  are  to  be  avoided  it  is 
evident  that  children's  mental  ability  should  be  Fe.ded  early — at 
their  entrance  to  the  school.  Te.sts  for  that  purixise  have  l)een  in- 
creasingly used  with  children  in  the  grades,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  Binet-Simon  tests  and  the  revisions  of  these,  few  of  tho«c 
in  common  use  were  adapted  to  children  of  kindergarten  age. 
Within  the  past  two  years,  however,  several  tests  suitable  for  u.se 
with  kindergarten  children  have  been  devised.  Among  the.se  arc 
the  Detroit  kindergarten  tests  and  the  Pintner-Cunningham  test.s, 
both  of  which  are  proving  very  serviceable.  It  has,  therefore,  In- 
come possible  to  cla.ssify  and  promote  kindergarten  children  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  tests  arc  used 
in  determining  the  eIa.s.sificntion  and  promotion  of  kindergarten 
children,  an  inquiry  covering  this  subject  was  sent  out  during  the 
]>a.st  year.  To  this  inquiry  S).5  iieople  replied.  Of  these,  .51  roixirted 
that  they  were  using  tests  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  The  tests 
used  are  mainly  the  Detroit,  the  Pintner-Cunningham,  and  the 
Binet-Sirhon,  or  Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet  test.  According 
to  the  reimrts,  the  tests  are  used  mainly  for  two  pur]X)ses:  (l)To 
determine  chil<lronVreadinos.s  for  promotion  to  the  first  gratle  and 
their  classification  into  groups;  and  (2)  to  determine  what  to  do 
with  individual  children  of  si>ecial  types— those  who  are  capable 
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of  doiWg  first-grade  work  but  are  below  the  entering  age,  those  who 
have  reached  the  promotion  age  but  are  below  it  from  the  stand-  * 
point  of  ability,  and  those  whose  promotion  is  doubtful  for  other 
reasons. 

IVluch  would  l>e  gained  if  children  were  tested  on  entering  kinder- 
garten, physically  as  well  as  mentally.  An  exi)e!*iment  in  this  di- 
rection was  made  in  New  York  City  in  15)22  by  the  New  York 
Chajjter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  testing  of  more  than 
l.(KK) children  is  described  in  a booklet  entitled  “The  Exai^iination  of 
Pre-School  Age  Children."  This  was  issued  by  the  h<?alth  service 
of  the  organization  named. 

The  testing  of  kindergarten  children  is  practically  a development 
of  the  pa.st  two  years.  Fewer  than  one-third  of  the  cities  having 
kindergarten  siif)ervision  replied,  it  is  true,  •and  in  many  cases  the 
use  of  tests  is  still  limited,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  in  successful 
use  in  so  many  cities  will  stimulate  their  use  in  others.  As  the  use 
of  tests  for  determining  ehildren’s  ability  in  the  primary  grades  is 
alrea<ly  e.stahlished,  their  use  in  the  kindergarten  is  needed  in  order 
that  the  children  who  attend  it  may  be  more  fully  prepared  for 
.successful  work  later  on. 

IMKK  ATION  OK  TllK  KI NOKKOARTEX  AND  PRIMARY  CURRICULUM 

The  complete  udjustmej^t  of  the  kindergarten  to»the  school  is 
shown  in  the  unified  kindergarten-primary  curriculum,  which  is  the 
product  of  the  past  fcAv  years.  This  also  has  been  a matter  of  pro- 
gressive development.  In  the  early  years  of  the  movement  the  kin- 
tlcrgarfen  teacher  had  her  outline  of  work  or  “program”  and  the 
prinuvry’  teacher  her  course  of  study.  Both  were  little  more  than 
statements  of  things  to  be  done  or  subjects  to  be  taught  during  a 
given  period.  Both  Avere  e<|ually  formal.  The  change  in  educa- 
tional objectives  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  broadening  of 
the  elementary  curriculum  and  the  changes  in  method  which  this 
ent ailed,  has  called  a new  type  of  curriculum  intt>  existence.  With  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  new  educational  ideals  and  their  impli- 
cation.s  for' the  work  of  (he  early  years  the  essential  unity  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  became  ap- 
]>arent,  and  the  new  courses  of  study  gave  evidence  of  this.  In  1920 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  published  a “Manual  for  Kindefgarten 
Teachers,”  which  was,  in  effect,  a kindergarten-primary  manual  in 
its  emphasis  up^n  the  unity  of  the  two.  In  1922  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
'cation  published  a kindergarten-first-grad^  curriculum  to  indicate 
how  the  primary  teacher  should  utilize  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
as  shown  in  the  kindergarten  curriculum  published  by  the  bureau  in 
27301  *—27 15 
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1919.  Since  that  time  several  cities  have  issued  courses  of  study  in  i 
■which  the  kindergarten  is  recognized  as  the  first  stage  in  a complete 
school  system. 

III.  PROGRESS  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS 

In  the  training  of  kind^rtfJu^lTNteaiJAers  the  progress  lias  been 
es|)ecially  marked  during  flic  years  from  1922-1924.  This  is  shown 
by  the  organizati^in  of  kindergarten  training  departments  in  institu- 
tions that  have  no\lia(l^hem  liefore;  the  movement  for  the  length- 
ening of  existing  cnui-ses:  the  reorganization  of  the  .separate  kinder- 
garten and  primary  courses  into  unified  kindergarten-priniary 
courses,  and  the  organization  of  graduate  eours<*s  for  teachers  in 
service.  In  the  j^ast  two  or  ili4-ee  years  kindergarten  departments 
or  courses  have  U‘en  organized  in  the  City  Normal  School,  Atlanta, 
(la. : Cotner  College,  licthanv,  Xehr. : A.shlev  Hall. Charleston. S.  C. : 
the  State  Xoriiial  Schools  of  Danbury  and  Xew  Haven,  Conn.:  and 
the  Maryland  State  Xormal  School,  Towson.  In  this  latter  case  the 
State  of  Mnrylancl  took  over  the  Baltimore  City  renchors  Training 
School,  which  included  a kindergarten  dejuiif merit.  Emory  I'ni- 
versity,  Atlanta,  (ia.,  gave  kindei'garton  courses  in  its  summer  ses- 
sion in  1924,  ami  elFoi’ts  looking  to  the  ci-eation  of  a kinder-gauten 
department  us  a part  of  its  school  of  education  are  in  jirogrcss.  The 
total  number  of  institutions  that  give  kinderg.irten  training  cour.se.s 
is  now  loo.  Of  these,  79  are  supported  by  States,  2.“)  b}’  cities,  ami 
the  remaining  54  by  private  funds.  In  addition  to  these  a few  insti- 
tutions give  a brief  genciul  course  in  kindergarten  education  for  the 
pur|}ose  of  giving  all  si  udents  a general  idea  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  kindergarten.  There  are  also  15  or  20  that  liii\  e kindergartens 
as  a part  of  the  dernon.^tration  scliool  ami  u.se  thorn  for  observation 
work  in  the  methods  courses. 

I.EXOTIIKNI.VO  THK  lUXI)fnu:Ain>:.V  .TRAINIXli  COl  RKES 

, The  movement  for  the.  lengthening  of  all  toucher-training  cour.'<es 
ineluded  the  kindergurten  courses  iriso.  This  otfort  was  led  in  larire 
. part  by  the  State  institutions,  and  in  1921  the  legislatures  of  several 
States  empowered  the  normal  schools  in  these  States  to  give  courses 
of  more  than  two  years  in  length  and  to  grant  degree.s  to  those?  com- 
pleting prescribed  four-year  courses.  Tlie  States  in  this  group  hav- 
ing publicly  supported  kindergarten  training  schools  or  departments 
are  California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  ilichigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Xew  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Texas,  and 
Virginia.  These  States  include  40  institutions  that  give  such  train- 
ing, and  in  those  therefore  the  more  adequate  courses  may  be  given, 
^hus  far,  however,  but  two  States  have  increased  their  graduation 
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retjuirements.  All  the  courses  In  tlie  California  State  teachers  col- 
Icjjes  have  been  increased  (o  two  and  one-lialf  years,  and  all  those  in 
the  State  teaclier-traiiiing  institutions  in  New  York  have  been  in- 
creased to  three.  Many  other  institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
are  offering  additional  courses  or  summer  courses  of  advanced  char- 
a«  t(*r  for  which  credit  toward  a degree  is  given.  A few  institutions 
are  giving  four-year  courses.  The  cours<^  at  Wellesley  College  is  a 
gnidiiiitc  coilr.se  and  therefore  reipiires  more  than  four  years.  The 
foiirsi*  leading  to  a degree  in  the  Tniversity  of  Cincinnati  is  a five- 
year  i-our.se. 

. » 

OKAurATi*  rornsr..s  rou  KiNurruAmT.x  n^ArnKus 

The  recent  cluuj^es  in  the  aims  ^ul  methods  of  elementary  edu- 
cition  have  created  a need  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service  for 
courses  in  the  apjdication  of  the  new  ideas  to  the  daily  schoolroom 
l»rocedure.  In  order  to  meet  this  need  many  citie.s  have,  organized 
ixlension  courses  for  tlie  several  groups  of  teacher's.  These  are 
sonietiiues  optional,  but  more  frequentl}''  retpiired.  Since  tho 
< hanges  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  the  kindergarten  ai'e  very 
marked,  courses  in  kinder'gurteu  education  ai'c  usually  included. 
The.s«*  usually  deal  with  the  newer  a-spects,  such  a.s  the  use  of  the 
new  ruaterial.s.  the  new  im-thods  of  recording  children's  progress, 
mental  rneasur-oments,  and  the  unification  of  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade.  Such  courses  are  being  given  in  a number  of  the  large 
cities — (,'leveland  and  Detroit.'under  the  auspices  of  their  respective 
colleges  of  education;  Baltimore,  under  the  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  Jolins  Hopkins  University;  and  Cincinnati, 
under  the  aus|)i<es  of  the  T'^niversity  of  Cincinnati. 

Closely  related  to  such  courses  in  purpose  and  char  acter  are  those 
givoQ  during  the  summer  sessions  of  State  normal  schools  and  teach- 
er's colleges  and  private  institutions.  Among  the  State  institutions 
kindergarten  courses  are  given  in  many  of  tho.se  that  give  sitch 
i'ourses  during  the  year.  The  number  of  private  institutions  that 
give  strmmer  work  is  comparatively  small.  The  teachers  who  at- 
tend these  summer  schools  are  likely  to  Ire  of  var'ying  degrees  of 
experience  and  to  have  varied  needs.  In  consequence,  varied  courses 
ai’e  offered.  Like  those  taking  the  city  e.xte.nsion  courses,  these 
teachers  wish  for  credits  that  will  contribute  to  the  securing  of  pro- 
motions nr  salary  increases  or  that  will  count  toward  a degree.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  attend  summer  se.s.sions  is  astonishingly 
large,  perhaps  not  fewer  than  250,000.  This  attendance  was  re- 
quired in  many  cases  to  enable  teachers  to  meet  the  new'  professional 
(pialifications  that  the  States  had  set.  Thousands  of  others  attend^ 
of  their  own  volition,  liecause  they  wished  to  impl'ove  their  prepara- 
t ion.  Among  the.se  were  many  kindergaiden  teachers. 
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The  offering  of  advanced  courses  in  kindergarten  education  and 
the  granting  of  degrees  in  that  subject  have  contributed  very  mate- 
rially to  the  progress  of  the  kindergarten  movement.  Much  of 
the  kindergarten  training  in  tlie  past  has  dealt  with  the  kindergarten 
only,  and  thereby  prevented  the  kindergarten  graduate  from  doing 
the  l)est  work  l>ecause  she  did  not  see  her  own  work  as  a part  of  the 
whole  educational  process.  This  condition  could  l>e  remedied  only 
by  broadening  the  training  teaclier’s  preparation.  That  tlii.s  broail- 
ening  is  in  progre.ss  is  shown  by  the  rej)lies.  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  in 
11)24  asking  for  the  names  of  the  kindergarten  instructors  in  the 
order  of  tl'.eir  rank  and  the  degrees,,  if  any,  held  by  each.  Replies 
were  received  from  all  but  10.  They  show  that  a remarkable  advance 
in  scholarship  has  been  made  in  this  group  in  the  past  fen-  yeais. 
They  show  that  71  of  the  heads  of  the  14')  kindergarten  training  in- 
stitutions or  departments  that  replied  hold  college  degrees  and  that 
a corresponding  number  of  the  instructor.s  in  the  kindergarten  sub- 
jects in  these  in.stitutions  hold  degrees  also.  Of  the  entire  group. 
51  hold  ma.ster's  degrees  also,  2 hold  doctor's  degrees,  and  1 the 
degree  of^doctor  of  laws.  This  jirogress  is  cumiilntive,  like  that  in 
.several  otiWr  lines,  and  can  not  1)^  measured  hy  special  years,  but 
thost^  who  are  familiar  with  the  development  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing know  how  great  an  advance  it  is. 


Kl.VDKRC.ARTKX-l’WI.MARY*  COl  RHE.S  A STKl*  FORWARD 

This  larger  scholarship  on  the  part  of  training  teachers  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  organization  of  combined  kindergarten- 
primary  courses  to  suj^ersede  the  separate  kindergarten  and  primary 
courses.  The  lack  of  unity  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  that  of  the  grades  has  been  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  training  of  kindergarten  and  primary  tcachei-s.  l*7«cli 
niAy  have  been  good  of  its  kind,  but  the  basis  for  unity  was  lack- 
ing when  prospective  kindergarten  teachers  were  instructed  in  the 
work  of  the  kindergarten  only  and  primary  #achers  in  that  of  the 
grades  only.  In  consequence  neither  saw  her  own  work  in  its  right 
relation  to  that  of  the  other,  since  neither  saw  it  as  a part  of  a con- 
tinuous whole.  With  a larger  knowledge  of  the  child's  development 
on  the  part  of  l)oth  and  a type  of  training  that  covers  Imth  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades,  a secure  foundation  is  laid 
for  the  continuity  essential  to  real  progress. 

The  organization  of  such  courses  has  been  a matter  of  progressive 
development.  A few  have  been  in  existence  for  a number  of  yea^, 
but  the  majority  have  been  organized  within  the  past  five  years,  in 
Pennsylvania  the  curricula  of  all  the  State  normal  schools  were 
reorganized  in  1921  so  that  each  school  would  have  four  types,  each 
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of  which  would  prepare  for  a definite  type  of  work.  A kindergarten- 
primary  ronr.se  was  one  of  the  four.  Action  of  the  siknie  general 
character  was  taken  by  several  other  St}ites-*-California,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  [>erhaps  others. 

A .study  made  in  1923  of  the  catalogues  of  more  than  1(X)  institutions 
that  give  such  courses  showed  that  considerable  e.xperimentation  will 
be  necessary  to  n)uke  these  courses  serve  the  |)urposes  for  which  they 
(amo  into  existence.  If  the  idea  that  underlias  the^course  is  <arried 
out,  the  work  .should  cover  the  four  to  eight  year  period:  i.  e.,  that  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  lii’st  and  second  grade.s.  .It  is  therefore 
evident  that  there  should  be  a fair  balance  between  the  time  devoted 
tn  the  work  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  and  tho.se  of  the 
primary  age.  In  this  respect,  liowever,  the  courses  are  still  far 
apart.  A mimbei-  of  the.se,  those  in  the  State  normal  schools  and 
teachers  colleges  in  particular,  devote  relatively  little  time  to  the 
Mork  for  kindergarten  cliildren  and  the  major  part  of  it  to  the  grade 
work.  In  the  private  kindergarten  training  institutions  one  is  likel.v 
t(t  find  the  emphasis  on  the  kindergarten  side  and  hut  a small  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  primary  work. 

In  con.se(juence,  the  first  ones  arc  in  etfect  primary  courses  with  a 
slight  kindergarten  flavor,  and  the  .second  kindergarten  cour.ses  with 
a .slight  i)rimary  flavor.  Thi.s  is  donlkless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
uiajf)rity  of  gruduate.s  of  the  first-named  institutions  will  teach  in 
the  primary  grades  ami  the  majority  of  those  in  the  serond  in  kinder- 
gartens. This  may  he  true,  but  it  is  evi<lent  that  sueh  courses  are 
kindergarten-primary  courses  in  name  ratlier  than  in  fact.  The  real 
])urposo  of  such  a course  should  be  the  preparation  of  teachers 
capable  of  teaching  either  kindergarten  or  primary  work,  or  both. 
I nless  this  purpose  is  carried  out  the  preparation  of  either  the 
kindergarten  or  j)riniary  teacher  will  he  inadequate.  In  a course  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  primarj'  side  the  training  of  the  pro®, 
pectivo  kin'Iergarton  teacher  will  be  weak,  and  in  one  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  kindergarten  the  prospective  primary  teacher 
will  lack  adequate  training.  As  a result  the  work  with  the  cliildren 
will  lack  the  continuity  th.it  it  should  have  during  the  six  to  eight 
' year  period.  A balance  lietween  (he  time  devoted  to  the  work  of  one 
tyi>e  and  that  of  the  other  is  therefore  essential  if  a kindergarten- 
])i  imary  cour.se  is  to  be  true  to  it.s  name.  The  organization  of  such 
courses  is  a step  forward,  but  much  remains  to  lie  done  to  make  the 
ju’ogress  real,  ■ • . 

The  .d  miy  referred  to  was  a response  to  many  reijue.sts  for  infor- 
iimtion  and  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  of  kindergarten- 
primary  courses,  and  has  thciofore  been  issued  as  a bureau  of 
Kducation  bulletin,  entitled  ‘j^An  Evaluation  of  Kindergarten- 
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Primary  Cour8<*s  in  Teacher-Training  Institutions,”  This  contains 
suggestions  us  to  tlie  means  of  .improving  tlic  courses  in  ordei|fthat 
they  may  accomplish  their  ultimate  purpose— the  strengthening  of 
the  beginnings  of  education  by  a more  complete  unification  of  the 
kindergarten  and  pntnary  grades. 

IV.  PROGRESS  IN  IfINDERGARTEN  LEGISLATION 

In  the.  matter  of  kimlergarten  legislation  there  has  been  reasonably 
»ood  progress.  'Pwo  kindergarten  laws  were,  enacted  in  The 

rst  of  the.se  was  in  New  Mexico,  which  up  to  that  date  had  no  kin- 
dwgarten  law.  "^le  second  was  in  Illinois,  which,  in  the  siiine  year, 
amended  its  [.H’rmissive  law  by  adding  a.  mundatory-oil-petition 
featiW.  The  two  law.s  are  as  follows:  ^ 

.Vf’ir  kindergartvn  toir.— Section  142.5.  New  Mexico  ‘Scliool  Code. 

102:!;  A|^  scloKtl  in  n Uistrlet  liavlng  200  or  more  pupits  In  uverane  dail.v 
attenduiu'o  sliall  have*  (Miwer  t«>  e.stulilisli  and  uia%itain,  tlirnuKii  tlielr  liovcru- 
iiiK  antliorltles,  klndorKnrtens  for  the  instnufion  of  resident  clilldren  of  the 
dlstriet  Itetweeu  4 and  C years  of  npe,  the  coat  thereof  to  lie  Includea  in  tlie 
liudiret  allowance  of  tlic  district  and  paid  from  tax  prijceeds  as  other  mainte- 
nance exiwnses  are  paid.  Tlie  Slate  iionrd  of  education  shall  have  the  jiower 
to  prescTiJie  the  course  of  training,  Htnd.v.'aud  discipline  for  .said  kimlcrKurtens. 
XoiK-rsou  shall  tcncli  kinderKarten  kcIkmiU  without  Q diploma  from  a reputable 
klnderpnrten  teacher’s  Institute  or  wltliout  passing  an  exnmlnutlon  In  kinder- 
garten work  pre.serilied  by  the  Slate  board  of  evlueallon. 

Illinois  kinrirrgnrtrn  fair.’— Sectio.n  ll.’i.  The  hoard  of  .scliool  directors  shall 
lx‘  clothed  wllh  tlie  following  p<»wers:  • 

. SIxtiK-ntli.  To  pstabll.sh  kinderRartens  for  the  instruction  of  clillilrcn  between 
the  ages  of  4 ami  (1  years,  if,  in  tlielr  judRineut,  the  public  Inlercst  niiuires  it, 
and  to  pay  tlic  necessary  exiien.ses  of  the  same  out  of  the  school  funds  of  the 
district.  I’lioii  petition  of  a majority  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  cliildrcii 
iH'tween  the  ages  of  4 and  0 residing  within  any  .school  district  where  .such 
kliidorgurteii  Is  projio.stsl  to  he  estalill.slied.  tlie  Imard  of  directors  shnll,  If 
funds  are  avallnlde.  estalilish  a kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  designated  in  tlie  ,iR*Htiun,  and  .shnll  mnlnlaln  such  kindergarten  as  long 
ns  the  auimai  av<  rage  daily  attendance  therein  is  not  less  than  1.5;  And  pro- 
Tided  furOier,  That  sucli  [Hditlon  mu.st  he  signed  by  at  least  .50  imtsohs  living 
witliln  1 mile  of  said  pnhlic  seho<il  wlm  are  parenls  or  guardians  of  one  or 
mort'  children  lietwcen  the  ages  of  4 and  0.  No  one  shnll  be  employed  to  teueli 
ill  a kindergarten  who  does  not  hold  a kindergarten  certitlcate  n.s  provided 
by  law. 

i 

There  are  now'  but  four  States  that  haA'e  not  yet  adopted  kinder- 
garten laws,  viz,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  Mi.ssissippi. 
In  four  others,  Maasachu setts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  kindergartens  may  be  cstabli.shed  without  legislation  for  thet 
purpo.se  because  of  the  lo\v  age  for  school  entrance. 

’The  Sohool  law  of  Illluols.  nrcular  No.  173.  Igaued  by  supiTiutpbdent  of  public 
inatruettan.  1023.  1*.  22.  Act  approved  June  21),  1023.  » 
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One  of  the  difficulties  in  securin*;  tlie  enactment  of  kinderfrarton 
I laws,  nr  the  improvement  of  existin'^  ones,  has  Ixn'n  that  information 
ahont  tliese  laws  and  the  respects  in  wliich  they  need  improvement 
has  h<'rn  difficult  to  obtain.  Bills  have  failed  of  j)assafre  because  they 
(lid  not  show  an  a(‘<iuaintance  with  the  needs  and  conditions  in  a 
;:iven  State.  I’o  ac<juaint  those  interested  in  kindergarten  j>rojxress 
with  kindeifrartcn  legislation  has  been  one  of  the  needs  of-  this 
biennium.  This  information  can  now  be  had.  .\n  article  on  kinder- 
ijrarteii  Iuavs  and  the  j)oints  in  Avhich  those  of  the  dilferf’ent  States 
need  iiuprovenient  voi.s  juiblished  in  the  Xovember,  isstie  of 

S(  fioolUf<\  an  official  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and 
a Inillctirt  entitled  Kindergarten  Lcfrislation  has  just  been  issued. 
'Flu'  hiireau  also  has  a miineo^iraphed  circular  entitle*!  “ .^uf:*rpstions 
(’oncernin*'  Kinder<^arton  Legislation.”  which  can  be  procured  free 
<tf  chaiffe. 

y.  NEW  KINDl&kGARTEN  LITERATURE 

TI  ' number  of  books,  bulletins,  and  circulars  coiicernin;:  the  kin- 
dergarten and  of  value  to  it  written  during*  the  j)eriod  from 
1!)24  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  tlu*  prof^res.s^  of  the  IvinderfiSr- 
ten  nioveinent.  Books  on  the  kindergarten  and  the  conception  of 
education  that  it  illustrates  are  not  lacking,  but  many  of  these  that 
have  been  written  belong  to  an  earlier  perjod  and  do  not  iiTcct  pres- 
ent-day pi’ohTem.s.  A now  typo  of  literature  is  therefore  needed,  and 
the  books  of  the  past  two  years  are  of  the  kind  to  meet  the  new  need. 

’'I'he  fir.st  kindergarten  books  in  this  coitiilry  were  the  works  of 
Fi‘oelx'1,  or  the  translations  of  these,  and  the  interpretations  of  their 
nu‘ssage  By  AVilliam  N.  Hailman,  Susan  E,  Blow,  James  L.  Hughes, 
and  Denton  J.  Snider.  These  constituted  a distinct  contribution  to 
tlie  literature  of  American  education,  and  some  years  later  they  M-erc 
followe*!  by  a number  of  books  of  a different  tyiH:.  Among  them 
wt'I'e ‘‘ Clu  Id  pen's  Rights”  and  “Kindergarten  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice’’ 1»\'' Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  her  sister,  Nora  A.  Smith;  “A 
^ Study  <»f  t’hihl  Nature”  and  others,  by  Elizabeth  Harrison;  and 
“ fmv^and  Law  in  Child  Training,”  by  Emelic  Poulsson.  The  main 
juirpose Of  these  books  M'ua  to  acipiaint  the  public,  and  mothers  in 
l)articu!ar,  with  the  kindergarten  as  an  in.stitution  and  the  principles 
that  underlie  its  procedure.  These  also  had  a placf  in  the  educa- 
tional literature  of  the  period. 

The  better  knowledge  of  the  child’.s  development,  winch  recent 
years  have  made  available,  has  shown  the  neeil  of  many  changes  in 
the  curriculum  and  meihods  of  the  achools,  the  kindergartens  in- 
cluded. The  grades  needed  a curriculum  broadened  to  include  games 
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and  play  for  the  development  of  the  child's  body,  experiment  and 
construction  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  literature  and  music  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  hifiher  interests.  They  also  needed  methods 
that  would  allow  initiative  and  self-expre.ssion  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  The  kinderfrarten  had  pames,  handwork,  sonp.  and  story- 
tollinp  from  the  bepinninp,  but  its  play  material  was  open  to  critici.sni 
from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  orpanization  and  the  method.s  of 
usinp  these.  Both  kindeiparten  and  primary  prades,  therefore, 
needed  chanpes  in  material  and  niethod.s,  although  in  different  lines. 
In  consrfrjuence  experimentation  and  adjustment  were  needed  in  both 
kindergarten  and  prades,  separately,  and  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  fact  that  such  experimentation  was  in  propress  made 
those  Avho  were  enp  in  it  hesitate  to  j)ublish  any  conclusions 
they  might  draw,  knowing  that  these  might  be  tentative  only.  This 
is  one  reason  why  so  few  hooks  on  the  kinderparter  have  been  written 
in  recent  years.  Many  reports  of  studies  and  exj>erimonts  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  have  been  j)ublished  in  period ii-als  from  time 
to  time.  But  few  of  these  have  been  put  into  permanent  form  and 
have  not  therefore  l>een  generally  avaii|^.  The  stiulie.s  entitled 
“ Exi>erimental  Studies  in  Kindergarten  nieory  and  Practice,''  made 
by  a group  of  Teachers  College  s[)ccialists  of  Cohinibia  University, 
were  put  into  available  form,  however,  and  have  been  ludpful  and 
stimulating  to  other  experimenters.  The  porioil  of  e.xpciiinentatioii 
is  by  no  means  over,  luit  the  principles  that  arc  to  guide  the  practice 
of  the  future  have  become  fairly  clear.  As  n result,  a new  educa- 
tional literature  is  appearing  in  all  phases  of  e<lucation.  The  sev- 
eral books  tliat  have  been  Avritten  about  the  kindergarten  during  the 
past  two  years  represent  the  new  educational  ideals  and  practice  and 
are  therefore  greatly  needed.  - 

These  books  may  be  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  pixddcms 
with  which  they  deal.  The  first  three  deal  with  current  problems  of 
curriculnm  and  method  and  are  therefore  proupe<l  together.  The 
first  one  i.s  “A  Conduct  Curriculum  for  the  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade."  This  was  diret^led  by  Patty  Smith  Hill  and  compiled  by  a 
prou’p  of  kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  from  the  Hf>racc 
Mann  School.  Th  is  lM)ok  is  sitmificant.  in  part  because  it  is  the  , 
first  of  a series  of  monographs  on  childhood  education,  and  also 
because  it  strcs.ses  charartcr  training  as  the ‘main  objective  i,n  the 
work  with  young  children.  Tt  shows  liow  subject  matter  and  method 
may  be  organized  to  that  end. 

The  second  of  these  Ixwks,  In  the  order  oi  publication,  was  “ Early 
Childhood  Education,”  by  Lalla  H.  Pickett,  director  of  the  training 
school,  and  I)uralde  Boren,  kindergarten  director  of  the  East  Texas 
State  Normal  College,  Commerce,  Tex.  It  discu.sses  the  underlying 
principles  of  education  for  early  childhood^  the  materials  to  be 
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used,  and  the  curriculum  of  botlUkinderpurton  and  first  {Trade  from 
the  new  standi>oint.  It  illustrates  the  work  of  these  by  descriptions 
of  typical  days  in  each. 

The  third  book,  entitled  '■'‘Unified  Kinder{;nrten  and  First-Grade 
Teaching,"  was  written  by  S.  Chester  Parker  and  Alice  Temple,  both 
of  the  School  of  Education,  Univej’sity  of  Chicago.  This  book  trai'es 
(lu*  history  of  the  effort  to  unify  the  kindei’garten  and  the  first 
grade,  shows  the  objectives  in  a unified  program,  the  j)sychologioal 
oi'ganization  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  daily  progress. 

(’k)sely  related  to  the  foregoing,  in  meeting' a current  need,  is 
"A  Practical  Handbook  for  Students  in  Observation.  Participation, 
and  Teaching  in  Kindergarten,  Fir.st.  Second,  and  Third  Grades.*’ 
'I'his  lx)ok  was  compiled  for  use  in  teacher-training  clas.ses  by  'Wini- 
fred K,  Pain.  Gertrude  Hums,  and  Eva  Jane  Van  Sistine,  graduate 
student.s  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

•The  other  works  on  the  kindergarten  written  during  thi.s  biennium 
do  not  constitute  a homogeneou.s  group  like  those  already  ilientioned 
liut  are  valuable  in  meeting  otlier  needs.  One  of  tTioni  is  “A  Be- 
ginner's Hook  in  Keligion,"  by  Edna  Dean  Baker,  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  and  Element.ary  College,  Chicago,  111.  This  boo^  is 
])ractically  a manual  of  suggestions  for  carrying  on  a Sunday-school 
kindergarten,  on  the  basis  of  present-day  educational  and  religious 
thought,  but  is  ecpially  valuable  for  the  home. 

Another  book,  “The  Unseen  Side  of  the  Child's  Life,"  by  Eliza- 
bet  li  Harrison,  is  tlie  third  treatise  of  a trio  by  the  same 'author  and 
is  marked  bv  the  same  insight  into  chihl  life  that  characterizes  her 
(*ther  works. 

A third  book  is  “ Spontaneous  and  Supervised  Play  in  Childhood,”’ 
by  Alice  Corbin  Sies,  formerly  assistant  profe.ssor  of  cJuldhootl  edu- 
cation, University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  su])orvisor  of  playgrounds  for 
small  children,  city  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  stmly  of  the  outdoor  play 
of  young  children  that  has  many  .suggestions  for  both  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers, 

A book  entitled  “Parenthood  and  Child  Nurture,"  by  Edna  Dean 
Haker,  of  the  National  Kimlergnrten  and. Elementary  College,  will 
have  u great  value  for  parents  who  wish  to  know  the  fundamental 
facts  of  their  children's  development  and  the  methods  of  utilizing  the 
facts  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

“Children’s  Drawings,”  edited  and  compiled  by  Stella  Agnes 
M(’Carty,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  contains  many  sugges- 
tions for  teachers  of  young  children.  T],^is  study  represents  the  pur- 
posing,  planning,  and  collective  labors  of  the  child-study  t*ommittee 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  T’nion  for  three  years. 

The  hooks,  “Pioneers  of.  the  Kindergarten  iir  America”  and 
‘‘My  Garden  of  Memories,”  constitute  a noUble  contribution  to. the 
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history  of  the  kinderfiarten  movement.  The  first  consists  of  sketches 
of  the  early  leaders  and  vas  prepared  by  • committeq  of  the  Inter- 
national Kinder;rurten  Union.  The  second  is  the  autobiojjraphy  of 
Kate  Dougins  Wig^nn,  >vho  was  herself  one  of  the  kindergarten 
j»ioneers. 

I’he  foregoing  list  would  not  be  complete  if  it  did  not  mention  two 
lK)()ks.  each  of  which  has  a chapter  on  the  kindergarten.  Tlie  first  is 
‘’The  Preschool  (’hild,"  by  Arnold  (resell,  M.  D.,  director  of  Yale 
jjsycho-clinic  and  professor  of  child  hygiene,  Vale  Tniversity.  In 
this  work  Doctor  Gescdl  rliaracterixes  the  kindergarten  us  ‘’the  ves- 
tibule of  our  vast  public-s<‘hool  system*'  and  points  out  the  res|X)n- 
sihilities  that  devolve  uj>on  it  because  of  its  strategic  position.  This 
is  a work  of  s|>ecial  significance  in  view  of  tlie  present  interest  in 
the  preschool  child.  The  second  book,  “The  Primary  School,*'  by 
Annie  K.  Moore.  Teachei's  ('ollege,  ('oliinibia  University,  deals  with 
(he  jirohlems  of  the  priinary  grades  as  a whole.  The  chaj)ter  on  (he 
icindergarten  touches  upon  its  history  as  a part  of  the  .school  and  its 
increasing  adjustment  to  the  school  as  u whole. 

The  literature  of  tlie  kindergarten  has  been  augmented  also  from 
other  sources.  In  September,  1!»‘24,  a new  kindergarten  periodical 
was  launched,  entitled  “Childhood  Education,”  which  is  the’ organ 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  A monograph  entitled 
“General  Practice  in  Kindergarten  Education  in  the  United  States” 
has  U‘en  issued  by  the  National  Education  Association.  This  is  by 
.Mary  Dabney  Davis,  in  cooperation  with  the  resc'aiudi  committee 
of  the  department  of  kindergai-tcn  education  of  that  organization. 
The  educational  i>eriodicals  ha ve  ])ublished  some  ‘20  articles  on  the 
siij^ct  and  the  National  Kindergarten  A.ssociation  several  leaflets 
and  circulars.  The  Bureau  of  Education  bus  published  1’2  bulletins 
and  circulars  on  different  phases  df  kindergarten  work.  Those  bear- 
ing on  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers  and  on  kimlergarten 
legislation  have  already  Ixen  mentioned.  Among  the  others  are 
(’ircular  No.  0.  “ How  the  Kindergarten  Makes  Amorican.s."  by  Earl 
Barnes;  Ciirulur  No.  13,  “ Prefirst -grade  Training,”  by  William  T. 
Root;  and  No.  IT,  “ How  the  Kindergarten  Aids  Children’s  Progre.sa 
in  the  Grades.” 

VI.  NEW  LINES  OF  EFFORT 

KINDF.HGARTEN.H  IN  rONW)MI)ATFJ)  RURAL  W’lHXIM 

The  fac^hat  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  kindergartens 
constitute  but  a small  proportiotrof  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age  in  the  country  at  large  has  been  stated  clHewliere.  The  QiiLstand- 
ing  reason  for  this  is  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
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foimtry  at  large  live  in  small  rural  conimunitios'or  the  open  country. 
Of  tliese  children,  thousands  have  had  no  educational  advantages 
except  those  which  the  one-room  rural  school  affords.  Tt  is  for’thc 
purpose  of  providing  educational  facilities,  c*omparable  in  some 
degree  to  those  of  city  children,  that  the  consolidated  rural  school 
has  come  into  existence.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  schoMs 
sliould  not  include  kindergartens  or  kindergarten-primarj'  depart- 
ments in  wliicli  the  needs  of  children  from  4 to  G years  of  age  could 
be  met.  The  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is 
still  new,  however,  and  has  difficulties  of  its  own  to  meet.  It  is  not, 
therefoi-e,  surprising  that  only  a few  of  these  .schools;  have  yet  in- 
chided  kindergartens.  Several  have  been  established,  however — 
one  or  more  in  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Florida,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa.  The  last-named  State  seems  to  have  taken  the 
lead'inthe  matter,  as  its  school  directory  for  192IV-24  shows  kinder- 
‘^nrtens  to  have  been  established  in  18  consolidated  schools  in  15 
counties.  Of  these,  10  are  in  communities  of  fewer  than  1,000  in- 
habitants. ^n  one  of  them  the  populatiori  i.s  only  150. 

The  fact  that  kindergartens  have  been  organized  in  the  schools 
of  these  widely  scattered  villages  implies  an  increasing  recognition 
of  the  needs  of  children  from  4 to  G years  of  age,  rural  as  well  as 
urban,  that  only  the  kindergarten  can  truly  meet.  Rural  life  may 
and  often  does  contribute  much  to  a little  child’s  develo[)nient — in 
the  contact  with  nature  that  it  affords  and  the  opportunities  for 
play  that  it  provides.  The  facts  of  nature  not'd  to  be  interpreted 
to  children,  however,  if  they  are  to  become  truly  significant.  \ In 
many  schools  these  facts  are  given  no  place  on  the  imogram,' and 
the  cliildren  see  no  connection  between  the  trees',  flowers,  or  sun.sct 
within  their  vision  and  the  story  of  these  as4old  in  poem  or  picture. 
The  farm  affords  companionship  for  the  little  child,  that  of  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  even  that  of  the  animals,  hut  it  seldom 
affords  the  opportunity  for  that  most  valuable  tyi>o  of  play,  that 
with  childi-en  of  his  own  age.  In  this  play  children  need  the  guid- 
ance of  an  adult,  just  as  they  need  tliivction  in  their  nature  ohserva- 
lion  and  other  activities.  The  guidance  of  children’s  interests  and 
activities  into  worth-while  channels  is  the  specific  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten. For  the  sake  of  children’s, fullest  development  and  their 
greater  happiness  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  nlimber  of  kinder- 
gartens in  the  consolidated  schools  may  increase. 

The  needs  of  children  of  preschool  age.  are  at  present  in  the  focus 
of  public  attention.  The  establishing  of  kindergartens  in  such 
schools  would  furnish  one  way  in  which  that  interest  could  function 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  children.  This  movement  originated 
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(lurin^r  tlic  prestMit  hifiminm.  It  was  at  the  Boston  lueotinp:  of  tin* 
National  Education  Association  in  that  the  first  public  address 
on  the  subject  was  ^riven  by  Mrs.  Katharine  M.  Cook,  chief  of  the 
Rural  tlivi.sion  of  the  I'.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  It  was  during 
the  same  year  that  a circular  was  i.ssucd  on  tlie  subject,  entitled 
“Principles  in  the  (’onsolidated  Rural  School.”  Tlii.s  is  Bureau  of 
Educatifm  Rural  School  !><>aflct  No.  IS,  written  by  Mrs.  Cook. 

f 

9 

THE  XUKSEKV-SrHOOE  MOVEMENT 

The  nursery -School  movement  is  one  of  p^reat  si^iHcance  for 
early  elementary  education,  since  some  of  the.se  schools  servinf; 
as  laboratorie.s  for  .securing  more  adequate  knowledjie  of  youn^^ 
children  s development.  Thi.s  movement  is  new  in  the  I’nited  State;?. 
A few  such  schools  were  or^'ani/.cd  several  years  ap:o.  that  in  the 
Waldin  School.  New  York  City,  in  U)lb;  in  the  Bureau  of  Ediica- 
tional  E.xperinients  in  U)U»:  and  in  the  Merrill-Palmer  Sch(K>l, 
Detroit,  in  19*20.  The.  movement  re<’eived  a <rreat  impetus  in'  1922 
from  a course  of  lectures  on  the  subject' ^iven  by  Mi.‘-s  Cuace  Owen, 
one  of  the  leailers  of  the  movement  in  En<rland.  who  had  l)een 
brought  to  the  I nite<l  Stalls  by  Teachers  College  for  that  pui'pose. 
One  of  the  New  \ork  day  nur.series  was  u.sed  as  a demonstration 
school  to  illustrate  the  character  of  nursery  school  work.  During 
the  same  year  the  Kujrpdes  Street  Day  Nur.sery,  of  Boston,  was 
made  into  a nursery  school.  Since  that  time  nursery  seho<<ls  have 
l)cen  or^ranized*  in  .several  citio.s.  ,Iust  how  many  could  not  he 
learned,  since  many  of  the  600  day  nur.series  in  the  country  liave 
adoi)toil  the  name,  .sometimes  without  justification.  Day  mii-series 
ns  such  are  philanthropic  in  character,  and  a.s  a rule  lack  the  .scien- 
tific and  eilucational  aspects  that-  characterize  the  true  ii^viery 
school.  As  far  a.s  could  be  learned,  about  2.')  real  nursery  scliools 
liavo  been  orpinized  in  16  different  citiejj.  They  are  as*  follows: 
Boston,  Cumhridfre,  Chica^io,  ('inciimati,  (develand,  Detroit,  l'li;:h- 
land  Park,  Los  Anjieles,  Missoula,  Montclair,  New  Ilaven^  Kew 
fork,  Philadelphia,  Pocatello.  Schenectady,  and  Washinjjjton,  1).  C. 

These  nursery  schools  are  of  different  typos ‘and  serve  dillerent 
purposes.  Some  are  jiractically  underage  kindergartens,  <»ften*in 
public  schools^^  iUthough  it  may  not  be  |X)ssLblc  to  provide  all  the 
nur.scry-school  features  under  these  condition.s,  the  cliildren  have 
clean  and  wholesome  rooms,  opportunities  for  play  and  handwtJ^rk, 
usually  under  the  guidance  of  a trained  kindergarten  teacher,  and 
medical  inspection  such  as  that  given  the  older  pupils.  Whether  the 
session  is  for  a half  day  or  the  whole  day,  and  whether  sleeping 
facilities  are  provided,  depends  on  the  conditions.  In  some  cases  the 
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^\(>^k  is  so  organized  us  to  ineliidti  instruction  to  the  mothers.  Kin- 
TTergurtens  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland. 
Washington,  D.  C..  and  several  other  cities. 

Of  a different  tvpe  are  the  neighborhood  cooperative  nursery 
schools  that  have  been  established  in  several  cities.  As  a rule  these 
.Tre  organized  and  carried  on  by  a committee  of  parents,  under  the 
guidance  of  or  in  cooperation  with  an  expert  in  child  care  and  train- 
ing. Nursery  schools  of  this  tyi)e  often  serve  as  a laboratory  for  the 
tindlicrs  in  a scientific  .study  of  the  development  of  their  own  and 
their  neiglihor.s'  children.  It  is  in  this  type  of  work  that  the  Ameri- 
can ^V.'^i'Ociat ion  of  I niversify  AA  omen  is  rendering  a great  .service. 
The  cooperation  is  of  different  types,  sometime.s  financial  and  some- 
times educational.  The  I nivensity  Co(;perative  Nursery  School  of 
Chicago  i.s  conducted  hy  the  Tniversity  Cooperative  Nursery  School 
.\ssociation.  the  university  providing  the  room.  In  Mis.soula.  Mont., 
the  cooperation  is  between  the  parents  of  the  children,  the  University 
of  Montana,  and  the  Aniericaji  Association  of  University  Women. 
This  oiganization  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  19  nursery 
schools  of  this  tyjK*  and  99  preschool  study  clubs.  The  participation 
nf  this  (ygani/.ation  in  work  of  this  type  is  very  new,  the  re«)lution 
to  do  so  liaving  l)een  made  at  the  national  meeting  of  1933.  The 
funds  f<M-  this  work  are  contributed  by  the  Laura  Sj^elnian  Memorial 
Fund. 

The  inirsery  schools  of  the  type.s  de.scril)ed  doubtless  contribute  to 
file  scientific  training  of  a considerable  number  of  parents,  but  this 
ds  hilt  one  of  tlie  purpos<\s  that  the  nursery  school  serves.  One  of 
tlie.se  is  the  training  of  niirsi'ry  school  teachers.  Since  adequately 
trained  teachers  are  e,s.sential  to  the  progress  of  the  movement, 
several  institutions  have  organized  courses  and  training  facilities  in 
these  lines. 

' As  far  as  known  the  institutions  giving  such  training  are  tho 
Merrill-Palmer  School,  Detroit;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York  ('ity ; the  Haggles  Street  Nursery  School  and  Train- 
ing Center.  Boston;  the  (’leveland  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Cleveland;  Temple  I'niveisity,  Philadelphia;  iftid  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California,  Ixis  Angeles.  It  is  evident  that 
training  fur  nursery  .school  work  must  be  based  upon  first-hand 
knowledge  of  children,  anti  for  this  the  nursery  soht^  furnishes  one 
of  the  onportunities.  The  content  of  the  courses  must  follow  the  lines 
m which  knowledge  is  mo.st  needed.  Most  of  the  courses  are  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  however,  and  need  not  be  discirssed  here. 

A numbiT'of  nursery  .schoohs  are  serving  as  research  centers  for 
still  another  end.  This  is  the  securing  of  data  concerning  children’s 
development  in  .specific  lines,  for  use  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  be 
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needed,  or  for  the  formulating,^  of  general  principles  for  the  guidance 
of  educational  procedure.  Very  valuable  work  has  been  done  in 
these  and  related  lines  in  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station, 
the  Yale  PsjTho-Clinic,  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments in  New  York  City.  Such  books  as  Doctor  Gesell's  “Preschool 
Child,”  Baldwin  and  Stecker’s  “ Psychology  of  the  Preschool  Child,  ' 
and  Johnson’s  “A  Nursery  S^liool  Experiment”  are  the  results  of 
such  experiments  and  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  FOREIGN-BORN  AND  NATIVE 
^ * ILLITERATES 

By  Cbasles  M.  Hermhy 
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AMERICANISM  AND  AMERICANIZATION 
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Americanism  embraces  the  ideals  of  the  good  citizen  in  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  relationships.  The  defini- 
tion and  interpretation  of  these  ideals  determine  the  scope'  of  one’s 
understanding  of  the'movcment  of  Americanization;  that, is,  those 
programs  and  activ.ities  that  aim  to  promote  Americanism. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  Americanization  work  is  re- 
stricted to  education  and  social  service  for  the  foreign  bom.  The 
school  programs  of  English  and  citizenship  for  adult  aliens  are 
generally  termed  Amcricanjzation.  The  school  supervisors  and 
teachenj*in  this  new  type  of  work,  however,  are  the  first  to  deny  * 
that  the  foreign  born  are  the  only  group  that  need  instniction  and 
help  in  learning  the  principles  and  ideals  that  govern  tlie  conduct 
of  the  good  citizen.  Moreover,  the  experienced  worker  with  the 
foreign  born  realizes  that  w'G  can  not  Americanize  immigrants  until 
our  native  born  practice  in  their  daily  lives  those  principles  which  are  > 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  distinguisliing  marks  of  citizenship 
in  the  United  StaUis.  Granting  the  aim  of  this  work  to  be  the  pro- 
moting of  better  citizenship,  then  the  correction  of  every  un-American 
condition  may  properly  be  termed  “Americanization  work.” 

Consider  our  outstanding  social  problems, in  America  to-day. 

^ Ignorance  based  on  illiteracy,  due  in  turn  to  inadequate  school 
Stipport,  racial  and  religious  prejudices  and  intolerance,  poverty, 
dependency,  and  all  types  of  social  inadequacies  are  certainly  not 
limited  to  immigrants.  And  the  correction  of  these  conditions  is 
^ry  definitely  a part  of  our  national  Americanization  problem. 

In  our  political  life  we  have  the  discomforting  situatiou  illustrated 
in  the  national  election  of  1924,  when  30,000,000  citizens  failed  to 
vote.  The  percentage  of  non  voters  in  the  native-born  group  was 
Jarger  in  several  sections  of  the  country  than  that  of  the  naturalized 
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citizens.  This  neglect  of  the  highest  privilege  of  citizenship  by  60 
per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  is  a most  serious  phase  of  our  Ameri- 
canization problem. 

The  flood  of  trashy  novels,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  and 
plays  that  is  poured  out  annually  to  satisfy  the  low  standards  of 
the  American  public  to-day  deserves  much  more  attention  from 
parents,  educators,  and  clergymen  than  is  apparently  given.  Raising 
the  general  level  of  appreciation  is  obviously  a part  of  our  national 
problem  of  bettering  citizenship. 

The  term  “Americanization  ’’  is  in  disrepute  among  a largo  number 
of  the  intelligent  leaders  of  the  foreign  groups  in  this  country.  This 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  utterances  of  those  Americans  who  believe 
that  the  immigrant  must  conform  absolutely  to  certain  fixed  stand- 
ards of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  agreement  and  obviously  never  will  be  any 
agreement  as  to  the  definition  »f.  those  standards,  it  would  bo  absurd 
for  America  to  scrap  the  magnificent  contributions  which  her  im- 
migrants have  brought  not  only  to  our  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity,  but  more  important  still,  to  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
life  of  America.  As  a Jewish  mother  in  an  English  class  in  Chicago 
well  said: 

Some  of  the  things  taught  me  in  the  Old  World  whicli  I want  my  children  to 
preserve  are  respect  for  parents,  the  teacher,  and  old  age.  Tlie  tra«litioii  for 
thoroughness  anti  honesty  of  purpose  is  also  one  that  the  |H*ople  of  the  New- 
World  would  do  well  to  follow.  The  race  for  success  may  result  in  suhordinating 
religion,  high  moral  standards,  and  the  6ne  arts,  and  in  considering  material 
gain  as  the  height  of  achievement. 

Are  not  the  standards  of  conduct  and  the  appreciation  of  the  nobler 
things  of  life  as  expressed  by  this  immigrant  mother  valuable  con- 
triljutions  to  America? 

John  Daniels,  in  America  Via  the  Neighborhood,  states  that 
Americanization  does  not  mean  rigid  conformity  or  injection,  but 
does  involve  the  intelligent  participation  of  native  and*  foreign 
born  in  America’s  upbuilding. 

The  aim  of  aay  sound  Americanization  program  is  to  promote  an 
intelligent,  loyal,  united  citizenry.  The  millions  of  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  America  in  the  past,  and  those  who  will  continue  to 
come  voluntarily  in  the  future,  have  services  to  render  and  gifts  to 
offer,  if  we  but  understand  their  motives  and  treat  thorn  fairly.  The 
evolving  of  American  life  and  the  raising  of  our  standards  of  citizen- 
ship depend  on  the  joint  contributions  of  native  and  foreign  bom 
working  together  in  a spirit  of  friendly  understanding  and  cheerful 
cooperation.  Americanization  applies  directly  to  the  immigrant,  but 
the  native  American  must  see  to  it' that  his  life  exemplifies  the  Ameri- 
canism which  we  wish  the  immigrant  to  emulate. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FEDERAL  CENSUS  DATA  ON  SIZE  OP  THE  IMMIGRANT 

EDUCATION  PROBLEM 

Granting  the  general  definition  that  Americanization  has  t<T  do 
with  promoting  good  citizenship  for  the  native  and  foreign  bom, 
we  shall  consider  now  the  problem  of  education  for  immigrants,  and 
especially  the  approximate  number  that  need  schpol  help. 

No  immigrant  crfn  participate  intelligently  in  American  life  unless 
he  has  a good  working  knowledge  of  English.^  He  must  speak  and  un- 
derstand our  language,  and  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  simple 
English.  Moreover,  he  should  be^familiar  with  the  important  eras 
of  American  history  and  the  significant*^acts  in  our  national  develop- 
ment, He  must  understand  the  form  of  our  Goveniment,  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  a citizen,  and  the  real. meaning  of  citizenship  in  our 
Republic.  The  ability  to  use  English  and  a knowledge  of  American 
history  and  Government  are  not  as  essential  for  his  Americanization 
as  a genuine  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  • No  one  can 
command  or  control  the  immigrant’s  feelings  toward  America,  but 
fortunately  most  of  these  newcomers  are  well  disposed  when  they 
come.  The  schools  can  teach  English,  history,  and  civics,  but  the 
inculcation  of  loyalty  can  cojntJ  only  through  inspiration  from  con- 
tacts with  good  American  citizens. 

How  many  immigrants  are  there  in  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  need  school  help  in  the  Americanization  process?  The  1920 
Federal  census  shows  the  following: 


1.  Total  number  of  foreign-born  peraona 13,  712,  754 

2.  Total  numlx“r  of  aliens 4,  364,  909 

3.  Total  numl>er  of  illiterate  foreign  burn  (unable  to 

write  in  any  language  and  presumably  unable  to 

rca<l) 1,703,740 


It  is  obvious  that  all  illiterate  immigrants  who  possess  normal 
physical  and  mental  faculties  would  he  helped  by  attending  English 

data  are  available  to  show  what  percentage  of  the  4,364,909 
aliens  need  school  help.  Undoubtedly  many  well-educated  immi- 
grants can  fit  themselves  for  citizenship  by  private  home  study  and 
reading.  ■ On  the  other  hand,  most  aliens,  from  non-English-speaking 
countries  in  particular,  would  be  benefited  by  instruction  in  English 
and  citizenship.  This  means  attendance  at  evening  classes  by  all 
except  those  who  would  benefit  from  private  or  correspondence 
instruction.  Regardless  of  educational  attainments,  any  immigrant 
who  aspires  to  become  a citizen  should  receive  from  the  United  States 
Government  authoritative,  definite,  practical  information  as  to  the 
methods  and  requirements  of  naturalization.  On  these  general 
principles  it  is^ir  to  assume  that  more  than  3,000,000  aliens  need 
school  help  before  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 
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Number  of  alieng  and  of  foreign-born  illilerate»,  according  to  Slaiea  {1920  Federal 

census) 


SUto 

Adult 

aliens 

Foreign- 

born 

llliteratoe 

i 

State 

Adult 

aliens 

Foreign- 

born 

Illiterates 

Maine 

40.437 

n.co4 

1 Wpxt  Vlrfflnffl. 

M M2 

14  run 

New  UampAblre  . . . 

34.508 

13, 746 

North  Caiolina 

1,772 

474 

Vermont 

14.263 

4.837 

Hmith  rtirollnA 

1 6(M 

3iU 

Miiasachiisi-tts.. 

442.351 

135,720 

! Ucorgin 

3|k73 

Kil 

KhoUe  Island... 

67.007 

28, 160 

Florida 

i6|446 

2,6.57 

('oQiiccUciit 

159.028 

63, 13i 

r 

Kentucky 

6.  272 

2,244 

New  York _ . . 

l.mi.  120 

389,603 

ToniHiS.st'e 

3,  li-'iij 

New  Jersey 

r.5.027 

111,, 505 

1 AlnUamii 

3,  669 

I,Kd3 

i‘enu.sylvania.  . . 

.^4 1.610 

258,812 

1 M Lwissippl . 

'A  00.5 

iia«7 

Ohio 

21H.2aS 

81,  387 

ArkaiLsos ..  

2,  38.5 

1.  145 

Indiana . 

3.5, 1912 

17, 

1 Ixiiilsianik. . . 

1H.2W4 

9.707 

Illinois ^...  . 

'.’72. 3(11 

1:11.996 

Oklaliuni:!.  

0,  499 

\ 4:d 

Michigan . . 

3l>t,  .549 

70.  .535 

ioo,or)i 

112.417 

Wisconsin 

98,941 

38. 359 

Montana.. 

, 13,  626 

.5. 17H 

Minnesota 

72,  MU 

26,  242 

Miiho 

fi6.  Tllii 

2,.'i01 

Iowa 

29.070 

fi  7r>() 

Missouri 

37,093 

1?;  669 

' Colonido 

28,  142 

North  Dakota 

13,710 

7.238 

! New  Mexico 

I4.IK2 

7,  ro 

Uouth  Dakota 

7,500 

3.848 

.Arirouii 

40,  78.5 

U1.29I 

Nebraska 

22. 1«.’> 

9.468 

1 Utah 

12  9H4 

'.1 

Kansas 

21,30fi 

11,201 

1 Nevada..  

’>;  (H4 

1/241 

Delaware . 

7. 164 

3. 373 

, WashinKtoM...  

,52,  520 

1 1. 6:10 

Marylaod 

30.  nu 

13, 575 

j Ori^nn 

23 

*\  17'/ 

District  ol  Coluniiiiii. . . 

fl,3.T) 

1.  731 

’ Calirorniii 

23  L 671 

Ci),  768 

VirKinia 

K,  IIU 

2.  1.50 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  above  statistics  on  the 
number  of  foreign  born  reported  as  aliens  in  19L»0.  These  totals 
have  been  increased  by  the  number  of  new  arrivals  and  have  been 
decreased  by  the  number  who  have  been  naturalized  during  the 
five-yaar  period  from  1920  to  1925.  The  number  of  aliens  admitted 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 
1923,  to  June  30,  1924,  was  150,510.  Using  this  figure  as  an 
average,  the  total  number  admitted  since  1920  is  750,000,  which 
represents  approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reported  in 
1920.  A deduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  total  for  any  State  would 
give  a fair  estimate  of  the  munber  of  aliens  in  1925. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  number  of  illiterate  foreign- 
horn  adults  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  Gve-year 
period  smee  1920. 


SIZE  OP  NATIONAL  ILLITERACY  PROBLEM  AMONG  THE  NATIVE 

BORN 

The  native  illiterate  population  in  the  United  States  by  the  1920 
Federal  census,  is -os.  follows:  Native  white  illiterates,  1,242,572; 
native  negro  illiterates,  1,842,161.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
native  illiterate  group  represents  64  per  cent  of  our  total  national ' 
illiteracy  problem.  The  total  number  of  native  illiterates  in  1920, 
however,  shows  a marked  decrease  as  compared  with  the  number  in 
1910  and  1900.  The  3,D0O,O00  citizens  of  the  United  Stateswho  are 
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iitiaMo  to  ri'ad  and  write  constitute  a challenge  to  American  educa- 
tion. The  iinmediato  extension  of  adequate  programs  of  adult 
I'k'incntarv  education  would  insure  a marked  reduction  of  illiterates 
in  the  census  of  1930. 


Number  oj  native  illiterates,  according  to  States 


Slalo 


I Nutlve 
I wbUu 


Niilive 

negro 


State 


Native  Nftiive 
wrblte  aegro 


* 


M.iliie 

New  Uaispshiro 

Vi’rtnc)nl._  

Mirjwiu'lmsclLs 

Uliodp  

ronnpclieut 

New  York 

New  Jersey  ...  

Fennsylviitiiu 


H. 3U6 

I. U73 
3,ni3 
7. 780 
2,3.Vi 
2,m;7 

28,400 
it,  BUfi 
38.870 


04 

33 

28 

2.565 

830 

1,078 

5, 002 
5,«I0 
14.645 


Wwt  Virginia. . 
North  Carolimi  . 
South  Carolina  — 

'Oeorgia 

Florida 

Kentucky... 

Tennessee. 

Alnhamn 

MuBlsaippi. 


44.  324 
104,844 
38,742 
08, 798 
13, 189 

112,206 
101.809 
85.394 
22.  243 


Oliio ...  . .. 

3.3,726 

12,715 

Arkansas 

Iiuliuna  . . ... 

27,  929 

6,470 

boui-iinna — 

Illinois 

36,907 

16. 476 

OklaJioiua — 

MirhlKBii.. 

14,  172 

2,2(0 

J Texas 

Wisoomi:!.  . 

16,449 

183 

Montarm . . 

M irniesom  . . 

5, 9.55 
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Idaho..- 

Inwtt 

8,  '275 

I,-2S1 

W yoming  - 

Missouri  .. 

47,  OTpB 

18,628 

Colorado — 

.North  Uakou  * 

1,367 

16 

New  Meil(»  . ...  . . 

Soiilh  Dakotn  

1,490 

35 

; Aruona 

Nohraska. . ..  . 

3, 3110 

.W 

rtnh 

Kan.sua . . . 

7,179 

4,228 

j Nevada 

41,411 

81,957 

30^418 

80,643 

1,0T7 

014 

421 

8,624 

26,519 

3.233 

W2.5 

157 


Delnwnrc 

Mary  land 

District  (it  Coliruibla 
Virpiiib 


2.427 
l.'i,  388 
(t»0 
70, 475 


4,700 
15,404 
8,053., 
132,322  1 

I 


Washington 
Orcgtiti  . - - 
CalJtornla. . 


2,379 

1,090 

8.747 


10,513 
133,874 
181,433 
201,116 
55,630  • 


40,  .548 
79,533 
21^690 
306,813 

70,248 

206,730 

14.206 

102,053 

87 

44 

66 

619 

238 

338 

.50 

313 

345 

80 

1.570 


The  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  losses  due  to  illiteracy 
t an  not  be  estimated.  Disrespect  for  law,  disregard  for,  personal 
and  community  health  .standard.s,  suspicion,  ignorance,  and  an 
undemocratic  point  of  view— all  these  undesirable  conditions  are 
generally  found  in  districts  with  high  percentages  of  illiterate  adults. 

A NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 

. IN  1925 

In  May,  1925,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  sent  a 
((uostionnairc  ‘ on  elementary  education  in  English  and  citizensliip 
for  jululta  to  every  State  superintendent  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  questions^ asked  in  this  report  eoveied  the  following: 

1.  State  legislation  favoring  this  w^rk. 

2.  State  educational  leadership. 

3.  State  financial  assistance.* 

4.  Number  of  local  communities  providing  adult  classes. 

5.  Number  of  adult  students  enroll(j(l  in  1923  and  1924. 

6.  State  teacher-training  help  for  adult  classes. 

7.  Present  outlook  for  this  work. 

Returns  were  received  from  44  of  the  48  States  and  from  Alaska, 
\Trgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone'  and  Hawaii.  

I Reiulta  of  tbo  queelionnairo  appear  on  a following  pego. 
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The  following  summaries  show  the  returns  according  to.  geographi- 
cal districts;  ^ ' 

States  that  have  enacted*  legislation  favoring  the  establiishiuent  of 
adult  schools  number  34,  as  follows: 


Minnesota. 

Michigan. 

Rhode  Islami. 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin. 

Connecticut.. 

Missouri. 

Teime.sFcc. 

Montana. 

North  Dakota. 

Soulli  Carolina. 

Idaho. 

South  Dakota. 

.Arizijiia. 

Delaware. 

Alabaiiui. 

Utah. 

District  of  ('oliiml>ia. 

Mississippi. 

Nevada. 

New  York. 

Arkansas. 

Washington. 

I’eimsyli  unui. 

Maine. 

Oregon. 

California. 

New  Hainj)8htre. 

If  • • ^ 

V irginm. 

.Ali#>ka. 

Wyoming. 

Virgin  Islands. 

Ohio. 

Massachii.sctts. 

States  that  furnish  leadership  for  adult  education  in  the  StalA 
ilepartmeuts  of  cducatiou  number  27,  us  follows:  ^ 


Ala8kn. 

Virgin  IslaiidB. 
Vermont. 

New  HampHhirc. 
Wyoming. 

Utah. 

Wiaconsin, 

Difltriet.of  tJoIumliia. 
Arkansas. 


Minncriota. 
Nortii  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Oliio. 

Delaware. 

Misflishippi. 

1 Maine. 


Mas.KHcliuscl  t.s. 

KIukIo  Island. 

Connectinit. 

Ni!VH<ia. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Alabama. 

South  Carolina. 
Oklahoma. 


States  that  provide  financial  aid  tq  Incal  districts  conducting  adult 
elwises  number  24,  as  follows:  j ' 


Wyoming. 

Alaak»i 

Virgin  Islandti. 

New  York. 

Washington. 

Tennessee. 

District  of  Coliiml»ia. 
New  Hampshire, 


Minnesota. 

North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. 

Nevada. 

Wisconsin. 

Delaware. 

Maine. 

South  Carolina. 


M!m.sactiusott.s. 

Rhofic  Island, 

Connecticut. 

Penwylvania. 

Calitoriiia. 

Alabama. 

Virginia. 

.Arizona. 


Local  commimities  in  which  adult  classes  are  conduclod,  reported 
from  28  States,  number  1,310. 

Studohts  enrolled  in  classes  for  adult  illiterates  and  adult  foreign 
bom  in  25  States  numbered  approximately  286,000  in  1924. 

States  conducting  special  teacher-training  courses  for  adult  schools 
' number  14,  as  follows: 


California. 
Delaw^ai^.  A 
South  Ca;-oUna.  ^ 
New  York. 
Arkansas. 


Wisoonsin. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
Oldaho'ma. 


North  Dakota. 

Michigan. 

Maine. 

Fcnasylvaoia. 
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In  addition  to  tho  286,000  students  recorded  officially  £rf)m'tho  2S 
Stales  iti  the  above  survey,  there  are  undoubtedly  50,000  adulte 
carolled-  in  claases  in  the  larger  cities  of  those  States,  which  have  not 
provided  State  leadership  for  this  work;  for  example,  Chicago,'. 
Det  roit,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Trenton,  New  Orleans,  and  Milwaukee. 

This  grand  total  of  nioro  than  336,000  adult  students  is  the  most 
.dgnificaiit  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  adult  elementary 
movement  in  the  United  Stated.  Despite  waning  of  public  inteTttwin 
Aiiu'ricnnizntion  and  tho  serious  rotrenchnient  policy  in  public  ex- 
petulituros,  tho  school  progr/ttns  for  native  ill^erntes  and  adult 
foreign  born  have  steadily  improved  during  the  past  live  years,  and 
(he  general  outlook  for  tho  Nation  is  most  promising. 

'I'lie  1920  Federal  census  shows  that  every  State  in  tlie  L^nion  has 
mon'  than  10,000  foreign-born  adults  and  native  illiterates.  Thirty- 
four  States  to  dtito  have  recognized  the  importance  and  tho  need  of 
pnUlic-school  programs  for  adults  needing  elementary  civic  instnie- 
lion  and  linve  cnactcMl  legislation  favoring  this  work.  It  is  significant 
(o  note,  however,  that  in  only  27  of  these  States  has  tho  work  been 
recognized  Iw  the  department  of  education  as  deserving  tho 

ser\'ices  of  u supervisor  on  full  time  or  part  time. 

The  rapid  development  and  expansion  of  adult  programs  in  thoso 
States  where  trained  leaders  have  been  appointed  in  the  department 
of  <“diication  prove  tho  value  and  need  for  personal  leadership  in  tho 
2’)  States  and  Territories  where  no  profosSfional  leadership  has  been 
provided. 

F'iiiancinl  aid  to  local  communities  conducting  adult  classes  is 
provided  by  27  States.  The  form  of  State  aid  varies  considerably, 
liii  t the  general  practice  in  most  of  .the  States  is  to  furnish  reiinhurse- 
ment  on  the  dollar  for  dollar  bpsis.  Tho  Massachusetts  Stato-nid 
litw,^  which  has  been  copied  in  several  Eastern  States,  is  as  follows: 

Si.c.  O'  triic  department,  with  the  cooperation  of  any  town  applying  therefor, 
may  provirlc  for  Huch  instruction  in  the  use  of  English  for  adults  unable  to  sixjftk, 
read , nr  write  the  same,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  and  other 
subjoctfl  adapted  to  fit  for  American  citizenship,  a\shall  jointly  be  approved  by 
the  local  school  eoniinittoc  and  the  department.  Scnbols  and  classes  established 
Ihcrefur  nmy  be  held  in  public-school  Imildings,  in  industrial  establishments,  or 
in  such  other  places  as  may  1m;  approved  in  like  manner.  iWchers  and  super- 
visors employed  therein  by  a town  shall  bo  chosen  and  their  compensation  fixed 
hy  the  school  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho  department. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  expiration  of  each  school, year,  and  on  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment, the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  evb’y  town  providing  such  instruction  in 
conjunction  with  the  department  one-half  the  amount  expended  for”supervieion 
and  instru'vtion  by  such  town  for  said  year. 

The  teaching  of  English  and  citizenship  to  adult  aliens  requires  a 
methodology  and  subject  matter  quite  distiuft  from  the  work  in  day 

achools  for  children.  Special  trainmg  is  essential  for  good  tcacliing 

--  - - ^ ■ 

' 0«D.  Lawa.  cb.  69,  aecs.  9 and  10;amon(l«d  May  37, 1031. 
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of  adults,  and  tho  increased  enrollment  in  States  where  such  training 
has  been  provided  is  duo  in  large  measure  to  the  indorsements  of  the' 
new  type  of  teaching  by  the  immigrants  an4  native  illiterates  who 
have  been  taught  by  trained  experts  who  know  what  to  teach,  how 
to  teach,  and  how  much  to  teach.  There  is  no  more  important  or 
valuable  form  6f  State  service  than  that  of  training  teachers.  Four- 
teen States  offer  such  training.  Obviously,  there  is  an  urgent  «eed 
for  the  immediate  expansion  of  this  phase  of  the  wnrk  in  every  State. 


Elementary  education  in  English  and  citizenship  for  adults,  by  States — Continued 
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FEDERAL  LEADERSEUP  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION 

From  1915  to  1919  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  provided 
educational  leadership  for  immigrant  education  programs  in  thp 
United  Stat^.  Mr.  H.  H.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Fred  C.  Butler  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  school  people  and  representatives 
of  civic  organizations  who  were  interested  in  improving  the  then 
limited  programs  of  Americanization.  This  work  of  the  bureau  was 
discontinued  soon  after  the  war,  owing  to  financial  retrenchments. 
The  schools  suffered  when  Federal  direction  w^as  withdrawn,  and 
especially  in  1919,  when  public  opinion  had  been  educated  as  to  the 
need  for  Americanization  programs  by  the  w'ar-tirae  propaganda  on 
this  subject. 

The  State  and  local  directors  of  school  programs  for  aliens  in  1920 
organized  as  a department  in  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  outstanding  aim  of  this  organization  has  been  to  secure  Federal 
educational  direction  for  this  work.  The  department  of  immigrant 
education  was  enlarged  in  1924  to  include  the  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  native  illiterates,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Department  of  Adult  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  At  the 
1925  meeting  of  tliis  department  in  Indianapolis,  resolutions  were 
adopted  indorsing  the  recently  announced  competitive  examination 
for  the  position  of  specialist  in  adult  education  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  appointment  of  such  a specialist  will 
imdoubtodly  strengthen  the  work  nationally  and  will  insure  the 
necessary  development  of  adult-education  programs  in  the  largo 
number  of  States  where  the  ambitious  illiterate  and  immigrant  havo 
no  opportunity  for  learning  Engl^  and  preparing  for  citizenship. 

The  immigration  restriction  laws  of  1924  have  cut  down  consider- 
ably the  number  of  new  immigrants  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  the  future,  and  consequently  the  numbpr  needing  instruc- 
tion in  English  and  citizenship.  Attention  is  called,  however,  to 
throe  significant  considerations,  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  «)f  iiDmiRrantfl  admitted  under  the  new  law  in  1924  wa«  706,896. 

2.  The  total  number  of  illiterate  foreign-bom  persons  residing  in  the  United 
Si  ales  in  1920  was  1,763,740. 

3.  The  total  number  of  aliens  residing  in  the  United  Stated  in  1920  was 
4,364,909. 

Obviously  we  have  a tremendous 'educational  problem  on  our 
hand  in  the  number  of  foreign  bom  now  here  w ho  need  school  help, 
and  an  annual  influx  of  approximately  500,000  under  the  new  law  is 
large  enough  to  need  a continuous  program  of  adult  citizenship 
education. 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  about  the  need  for  further  work.  Surely  the  facta  sot  forth  in 
the  three  considerations  listed  answer  this  question  in  convincing 
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form.  No  extended  reference  will  be  made  in  this  report  to  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Suflice  it 
to  saj  that  this  Federal  office  has  furnished  the  public  schools  an 
«*  abundant  supply  of  lesson  materials  for  English  and  citizenship 
classes.  The  schools  have  been  helped  also  by  the  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  of  apphcants  for  first  and  second  papers  provided  by  the 
bureau.  The  school  people  generally  have  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  preparing  petitioners  for  naturalization 
procedure. 

The  present  outlook  for  efioctive  Cooperation  between  all  public 
agencies  that  touch  the  immigrant  in  his  adjustment  to  the  nonnal 
life  of  an  American  citizen  is  most  hopeful.  The  schools  can  not 
accomplish  this  work  alone.  School  leaders  and  teachers  must  invit« 
and  seek  the  active  cooperation  of  every  group  of  citizens  interested 
in  helping  immigrants  to  beromo  truly  Amencanized. 
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SCHOOL  HOITSINO 

Steady  projrrcss  in  roc'ent  years  has  Itpcn  inado  in  the  safe  and 
healthful  lumsinjj  of  scliool  chiltlreii.  From  a none  too  carefidlv 
constructed  box,  jxiorly  li;.dited.  and  fitfully’  warpicd  hy  a central 
stove,  which  failed  in  making  coinfortahle  the  wind-chilled  floors, 
fiirnislied  with  unsuitable  benches  and  with  blacklioards  which  belied 
the  name,  and  provided  externally  witli  toilets  which  were  often 
strikin^t  examples  of  .what  such  appointments  should  not  l>e,  we  have 
come,  in  a half  contury  or  so,  to  single  or  consolidatetl  schools  hav- 
iuf?  suitable  heatingr  apparatus  in  the  basement,  the  latest  toilet 
and  lavatory  arrangements  under  the  same  nmf,  a well-etjuipped 
lunehroom,  blackboards  that  are  blacky  ahimdant  illumination,  suit- 
able seats,  some  special  features  for  the  comfort  of  the  teacher,  and, 
in  a word,  all  necessary  facilities  (so  far  as  we  can  now  see  them) 
for  the  health  of  all  concerned.  Many  schools  have  gone  still  further 
and  have  supplied  special  rooms  and  equipment  for  the  study  of 
home  economics,  and  have  provided  materially  for  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  child  by  furnishing  gymnasiums,  hatlisv,  and  swim- 
ming pools. 

In  some  respects  we  may  have  gone  tho  far  in  the  use  of  creature 
comforts.  We  have  made  use  of  playrooms  and  gj'mnasiunis  in 
seasons  when  the  playground  would  have  l)een  far  more  appropriate, 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  frequently  the  schoolrooms  have  been 
kept  at  such  a high  temjyerature  as  to  interfere  with  the  loss  of  body 
heat  and  to  cause  coincident  interference  with  mental  activity. 

Perennial  reports  continue  from  many  quarters  of  overcrowding 
and  double  sessions,  and  the  picture  of  the  safe,  sanitary,  and  well- 
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equipped  school  does  not  hold  universally.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  deplorable  conditions  still  exist.  According;  to  a Parcnt- 
'loacher  Association  survey  of  the  schools  of  Delaware,  ‘‘two-thirds 
fif  the  liuildinjrs  now  in  use  are  violatinj;  practically  all  of  the  health 
standards  -which  it  is  one  of  the  supreme  tasks  of  the  school  to  teach 
to  the  children.’’ 

The  water  su])ply  of  schools  is  not  always  chosen  with  the  care 
that  one  would  expect.  An  examination  of  the  sup|)lies  of  07  of  its 
rural  schools  hy  the  Stat<*  department  of  health  in  ('onnectieui  was 
recently  made;  of  these  only  9^  were  considered  satisfactory,  mid  1C 
were  pronounced  unsafe. 

I’LXYOROlNDfl 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ediu'ator,  intent 
on  adding  new  siihjei-tsto  the  curriculum  and  zealous  to  increase  the 
intellectuality  of  his  pupils  at  all  costs,  lost  si^ht  of  the  im|>(fitan'(*e 
<»f  the  playjtround  and  often  heirnid^ed  the  child  liis  two  blissful 
respites,  the  t traditional  recess  periods.  Old  school  jiroumls  were 
encroached  upon,  and  with  the  risin«j:  cost  of  city  lots  new  .school 
.'•ites  were  limited  to  little  more  than  a mere  space  f<»r  the  huildiiifi. 
However,  in  the  last  (piarter  of  the  jtast  century  an  etTort  at  rescue 
of  the  playfiround  was  In'j^un,  and  xvith  the  eflicient  a.ssistancc  of  the 
riaypround  and  Recreation  As.sociation  of  America  not  only  is  more 
udeipiato  room  for  play  now  included  in  the  newer  school-huildinf; 
profu-ams  but  opportunity  is  supplied  elsewhere  and  trained  organ- 
izers and  directors  of  play  are  widely  employed.  In  many  cities  llte 
municipal  playjfround.s  are  under  the  control  of  the  hoard  of  cdiu  a- 
lion  and  are  directed  Iw  employees  of  that  department  throu^rliout 
the  siiimuer  as  well  as  at  otlier  seasons.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendents  of  sclux)ls  in  91  out  of  KIG  lar^'e  cities  that  all  jduy- 
grounds  shojdd  he  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  <tf  edu- 
cation. 

Out  of  1G4  cities  uffordinj;  information  on  the  .subject  143  .slated 
(hat  playfirmmd.s  are  provided  for  every  new  school  building. 
Doubtless  in  many  instances  there  is  much  to  U*  <lesired  in  the  size 
(if  these  {xrounds,  hut  in  at  lea.st  one  State  a minimum  .standard  has 
l)een  set  of  2 acres  for  every  one-teacher  school,  3 acres  for  every  two- 
teacher  school.  4 acres  for  every  three-teacher  school,  and  Ti  acres  for 
every  larger  elementary  school.  Ton  acres  has  been  set  as  the  mini- 
mum for  high  schools.  The.so,  dimensions  have  been  greatly  exceeded 
by  many  .si’hools  in  inoie  than  one  State. 

Besides  furnishing  playgroiind.s,  .some  effort  is  made  to  put  the 
grounds  in  condition  for  mse  on  as  many  days  of  tli^ycar  us  possible 
and  to  make  use  of  them  under  special  or  regular*  teacher  supervision 
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not  only  durin^r  the  school  session  but  after  school  and  on  Saturday. 
There  is  no  time  in  the  regular  curriculum,  unless- it  should  undergo 
radical  revision,  for  an  adequate  program  of  physical  training,  and 
it  is  to  wisely  supervised  after-school  and  vacation  activities  that  we 
nuist  look  for  full  value  in  this  kind  of  work. 

WEDICAI,  INSPKCTIOK 

iMedical  inspection,  or  healtli  examination  (to  use  a l)cttcr  term), 
begun  a lialf  century  or  so  ago  in  Eurojje  with  the  examination  of 
the  vision  of  pupils.  In  many  sections  of  this  country  it  has  not  in 
p-actice  advanced  beyond  this  stage  of  development,  and,  although 
4‘J  States  have  laws  re<iuiring  or  jKTniitting  medical  insj>cction,  it  is 
oliinatecl  tliut  half  of  tlie  children  of  the  country  have  never  so 
intii'li  as  li.'ul  their  vision  tested.  The  examination  of  vision  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  eye  is  an  essential  intellectual  tool  with 
which  the  pupil  works  and  witli  wliioh  he  works  be.st  when  it  is  most 
nearly  perfect.  Tliis  idea  has  not,  however,  as  yet  penetrated 
througli  the  dense  layer  of  materialistic  tradition  with  which  all  our 
minds  arc  still  incru.sted  ; for  many  a teacher  wastes  time  and  effort 
V(‘ar  after  year  working  not  only  with  i)upils  handicapped  with 
ilcfective  vision,  hut  with  children  who  arc  dull  lx*cuu.se  deaf,  and 
stupid  l)ecau.se  of  badly  fueled  brain.s. 

It  is  true  that  the  mere  removal  of  defects  does  not  affect  the 
hereditary  basis  of  poor  or  good  intelligence.  It  is  inadvisable, 
however,  to  attempt  to  train  children  who  are  mentally  hampered 
by  remediable  iKalily  defects;  though  this  is  carried  on  to  an  in- 
credible extent.  There  are  bright  spots,  it  is  true,  but  the  general 
picture  the  country  over  is  not  what  could  be  wi.shcd.  In  at  least 
one  European  State  every  child  is  thoroughly  examined,  stripjvcd,  by 
a pliysician  throe  times  in  his  school  life,  and  oftener  if  his  condition 
seems  to  warrant  it. 

There  is'  no  longer  need  for  examination  for  the  mere  .sake  of 
piling  up  appalling  .statistics  oh  tlic  subject  of  human  defects. 
Whether  in  city  or  country.  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  the  pro- 
jx)i’tion  of  physical  defects  is  much  the  same  and  is  a depressing 
couinieTitary  on  the  fall  of  man  from  physical  perfection. 

Although  the  examination  by  a thoroughly  trained  physician  of  » 
eucii  child  fully  .stripped  would  he  the  ideal  practice,  the  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  ^ake  of  the  school  nurse  or  the  regular  teacher 
at  lea.st  the  preliminary  examiner.  Even  where  there  are  other 
examiners  it  is  the  teacher’s  busines-s  to  know  the  instruments  u{x>n 
whicli  she  playSj  whether  tliey  are/jrt  their  best  and  remain  at  their 
Ih’-st.  Without  the  use  of  any  kifid  of  special  instrument  she  should 
know  whether  a child  is  doing  good  work,  whether  he  shows  signs  of 
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defective  vision,  is  dull  of  bearing,  can  noTbiWthe  through  his  nose, 
has  decayed  teeth,  is  stwpcd,  or  sliows  other  evidence  of  being  im- 
provable. As  for  the  detection  of  coinniunicablc  disease,  the  teacher 
can  be  the  only  first-hand  observer,  and  first-hand  knowledge  of 
such  conditions  is  the  only  kind  wortli  wliile.  It  needs  only  a com- 
paratively brief  period  of  instruction  and  of  ])ractice  to  make  the 
teaclier  an  excellent  examiner,  and  siich  training  promises  to  l*e 
ufford'ed  hereafter  in  her  professional  education.  It  has,  in  fact, 
I)een  begun  in  a few  teacher-training  institutions,  ^ 

No  matter  who  makes  the  preliminary  examinations,  there  is  need 
in  every  scliool  system  of  u thoroughly  (rained  and  well-jjaid  medical 
inspt^ctor  and  consultant,  for  the  end  of  such  examination  is  not  to 
find  defects  but  to  deciile  which  need  to  be  removed  or  improved, 
and  fo  have  something  done  about  them. 

In  the  health  examination  lierctubne  the  persons  most  euncerned 
and  whost*  cooperation  is  most  needed — the  J^|ircni.s — liavc  bt'cn 
Ignored.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  j>ust  few  years  this  method  has 
been  undergoing  change,  and  in  some  cities,  whore  an  invitation  has 
been  extended,  the  parents  have  been  jaesent  to  the  extent  of  To  [)cr 
cent.  They  furnish  to  the  examinin'  much  valuable  tir.st-hund  inbu'- 
mation  concei'iiing  the  child's  pliysical  history  and  lediicc  the  labors 
of  the  scluK»l  nur.si'  whose  most  important  business  has  been  the 
“follow-up"  work  of  home  explanation  and  j)ersuasion  after  exami- 
nations. 

It  is  a high  tribute  to  the  usefulness  of  the  school  nurse  that, 
although  there  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  number  of  full-time 
school  physicians,  the  number  of  nurses  has  inm-ased  in  both  urban 
and  rural  regions;  and  the,  number  of  pupils  has,  in  many  instances,' 
been  reduced  to  1,000  per  nurse.  The  employment  of  school  nur.scs 
in  rural  coiumunitie.s  is  Increasing  rapidly,  and  wherever  a suHi- 
ciently  trained  and  tactful  i)erson  has  been  employed  .she  has  been 
found  to  be  indisj)ensable. 

A few  years  ago  the  adrnfni.st ration  of  nicilical  and  Tl.ntal  in- 
spection wa.s  about  evenly  divided  l>otween  departments  of  health 
and  departments  of  education,  hut  there  is  an  increasing  balance 
on  the  side  of  education  d authority,  especially  in  small  citic.s.  In 
80  per  cent  of  cities  with  a population  of  10,000  to  UKl.OOO  furnishiiif' 
information  on  this  subject,  the  administration  of  medical  Inspection 
is  under  the  department  of  education.  This  division  has  b en  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  communicable  disease,  the  management  of 
which  always  falls  within  the  province  of  the  health  officials. 
these  diseases  are  stan^ed  out  the  health  work  will  become  more 
exclusively  the  field  of  the  department  of  education,  though  the  cre-st 
of  the  wave  of  public-health  activity'  its'elf  bus  become  purely  educa- 
tional. 
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Half  of  the  cliildreTi  of  tlie  country  art*  in  the  rural  schools,  and 
tliou^h  these  are  not  better  off  physical!;?  than  their  city  cousins, 
hiMilth  work,  except  in  spots,  is  far  from  adequate.  It  Ls  particularly 
lacking  in  organization  and  direction.  In  most  instances  it  is  still 
waiting  on  the  progi-ess  toward  better  county  or  district  organiza- 
tion in  public-health  work,  if  not  in  eijucation,  and  these  await  the 
u[)proval  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  in  this  country  more  men  broadly  inter- 
e>ted  and  (lualitied  for  dirccting.thc  health  activities  of  schools,  both 
iirl)an  and  rural,  can  not  be  given  attractive  salaries  with  siifHcient 
time  for  research,  as  the  oj)portunitics  for  valuable  investigation  are 
unlimited. 

DENTAL  WOHK 

d’herc  bus  l)ecn  n steady  development  of  dental  work  in  schools.- 
In  many  instances  this  has  been  inaugurated  hy  the  local  dentists, 
though  mo.st  .satisfactory  results  are  obtained  where  it  has  been  in- 
corporated us  a part  of  the  geneiml  health  work  of  the  school.  Re- 
siih's  the  .school  dentist  who  attends  to  fillings,  extractions,  and  align- 
nu-nl,  dental  hygienists  arc.  employed  in  incrca.sing  nnmber.s.  In 
addition  to  examining  and  cleaning  teeth,  these  workers  assist  in 
the  training  of  the  chihl  in  the  care  for  the  appearance  and  pi-e.seu'va- 
lion  of  thes('  valuable  .structures. 

JMouths  which  have  never  been  entered  by  brush  or  dentifrice  may 
contain  the  mo.st  l)eautiful  teeth,  while  others  which  have  known  tlm 
most  persistent  and  approved  efforts  at  Jirtificiul  <'leansing  may  con- 
tain few  sound  specimen.s.  i^chool  work  on  u lurgc  scale  has  proved 
conehisively  that  oral  hygiene  alone  |^s  little  effect,  at  any  rate, 
during  st'hool  life,  in  reducing  the  tenvlencies  to  decay.  On  the 
other  hand,  reeent'experiments  Indicate  that  the  amount  of  rarie..s 
is  Ufiticeably  ntfected  within  a few  months  by  the  character  of  the 
food. 

Tlic  Children's  Riircau,  in  a .study  of  jviesclu^ol  children"in  Gary, 
I ml.,  found  that  in  tlio.se  whose  diet  was  almost  wholly  deficient, 
rtr  lacked  one  or  more  e.s.sential  food  elements,  Ihoro  were  Tr».G  jier 
cent  with  carious  ti-eth  us  compared  with  52.1  per  cent  for  others; 
and  in  experiments  (in  thiee  groups  of  7-yoar-old' children,  conducted 
hy  Mellanby,  F%ttison,  and  Proud  in  a I^ndon  hospital,  the  eflFect 
of  deficient  diet  on  tlie  extent  of  exi.stipg  caries,  and  on  the  increase  in 
number  of  tlecaying  teeth,  was  evident  within  a few  months. 

Though  proper  nutrition  is  essential  for  good  teeth,  efforts  at  oral 
cleanliness  are  worth  while,  from  the  point  of  view  of  eesthetic.s  if 
from  no  other,  and  preservation  by’  prompt  filling  of  all  cavities  is 
of  the  utmost  imporlancv.  The  trend,  however,  in  dental  prophy- 
laxis is  at  last  toward  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  caries  through  the 
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use  of  a diet  which  will  furnish  from  their  prenatal  bef^inning  the 
right  materials  for  the  making  and  maintenance  of  the  teeth. 

XDTHITION 

For  nearly  a century  and  a half  it  has  been  found  advisable  in 
Euroj>ean  Slates  to  furnish  meals  fc^r  poorly  fed  pupils,  but  otherwise 
the  most  fundamental  subject  in  hygiene,  namely,  nutrition,  lias  until 
very  recently  lieen  m*arly  neglected.  I'ho  effort.s  at  improving  tlio 
daily  food  liaUts  of  the  child  con.stitutc  the  most  important  move- 
ment in  healtn  work  of  the  age  and  give  promise  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  results  not  only  henlthwise  but  economhcall}'.  We  liave 
liitherto  been  too  much  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a child  is 
“well  fed  if  he  iloes  hot  starve  ” or  that  any  kind  of  food  will  do  for 
him.  We  are  niuch  concerned  about  the  kind  and  amount  of  gasoline 
and  oil  which  we  pnt  in  an  automobile,  but  it  has  not  entered  our 
heads  that  (fie  amount  ami  character  <if  work  of  Ihe  school  chihl  is 
at  all  connected  with  what  he  ha.s  had  for  dinner,  or,  as  was  long 
ago  peunted  out  by  Voltaire,  that  his  di.sposition  depends  on  his 
digestion. 

In  the  efforts  at  improving  the  nutrition  of  the  more  evidently 
malnourished  children,  whether  .selected  by  crude  iiieusun'  of  relative 
weight  for  age  and  lieight  or  by  the  more  trustworthy  luetbod  of  a 
general  e.xamination  for  all  the  signs  of  this  condition,  special  classr.s 
have  been  organized  and  even  open-air  treatme/it  has  been  afforded 
(hem.  The  tendency  i.s,  however,  except  in  the  most  serious  cases,  to 
go  direct  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  secure  the  right  feeding  and 
other  conditions  affecting  nutrition  for  all  eluldren  in  tl>e  liome,  if 
possible,  and  give  supjilemental  feeding  in  (ho  school  only  where  this 
i.s  deemed  necessary  for  the  time  Ix'ing. 

Certainly  where  children  have  not  sufficient  time,  or  where  (he 
di.stanee  from  home  i.s  too  great  for  them  to  return  home  at  noon, 
a .suitable  noon  lunch,  planned  and  suiH'rintended  ly  the  teacher  of 
domestic  science,  is  now  deemed  essential,  and  this  function  is  made 
use  of  not  only  for  mere  feeding  but  as  an  objective  part  of  the 
teaching  of  hygiene.  Ateut  one-third  of  all  cities  are  now  furnishing 
this  lunch.  In  rural  schoohs,  where  suitable  j)rovisi»)na  for  the  noon 
meal  are  of  especial  importance,  the  serving  of  hot  chocolate  or  soup 
with  the  food  brought  by  the  child  i.s  arranged  for,  while  .suggestions 
to  parents  and  the  di.stribution  of  such  publications  on  the  subject 
as  those  i.ssued  by  the  Rureau  of  Education  have  made  an  improve- 
ment in  the  contents  of  the  lunch  basket. 

OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS  AND  OPEN-WINDOW  ROOMS  ^ 

Open-air  schools  and  opdn-window  classes  are  a part  of  the 
special  equipment  in  about  25  jjer  cent  of  cities  having  a population 
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of  30, (KX)  and  more  and  in  about  10  cewt  of  those  from  10.000  to 
;50,(K)0.  The  i)roiK>rtion  has  not  inrreased  mueli  in  a decade.  The 
success  (>f  these  s<-hooIs.  which  ^oew  (yjt  of  methodi  em[)loved  in 
snn«t«)na  for  the  tiilxM-culous.  has,  (.f  romse,  .lopended  on*  much 
more  than  pure  or  cool  air;  for  e.xtni  feedin;r,  rest  |H'riods,  and  a 
!-ynipathctic  atmosphere  have  Iktii  as  imjwrlant  faetoi*s  in  the  results 
obtained. 

OjHm-window  classes  have  been  used  for  the  same  type  of  pupils 
yhere  n.j  «.pen-air  .schools  e.xi.st  or  for  presumably  nontuWrcuIous 
cases  of  malnutrition. 

As  Newniayer  says,  open-window  classe.s  were  a “confession  that 
only  malnutrition  ca.ses  shall  receive  fresh  air,  and  tliis  to  be  <dven 
at  tunes  at  uncomfortable  temperature."  It  is  the  duty  of  edu'atom 
to  furnish  such  a necessity  as  pure  air  at  a comfortaiil’e  temmu-aturo 
to  every  child  in  every  clas.s.  “ 'I’he  lack  of  fresh  air  in  <„ir  schools 
Is  an  mdictnient  u^minst  the  designers  and  builders  of  our  school 
plants,  hven  if  we  furnish  a pure  and  not  superheated  atinospliere 
to  only  mil-  tiilierculoiis  children,  we  shall  have  to  make  such  condi- 
tions for  a very  larp>  per  cent  of  them. 

Children  who  are  suffering  from  active  tuberculosis  or  other  seri- 
ous chronic  diseases  have  no  place  even  in  an  open-air  school.  Their 
])hysical  care  is  puraniount,  and  thi:y^^should  be  placed  in  a pre- 
ventorium or  sanitorium.  where  they  baiHnvve  for  2l  hours  a day 
the  best  conditions  for  healin-  and  rec(.verv,''''Frvtin-,in^ case.s  of 
.M'lious  nialnutrition  (whi.h  may  often  be  due  to  tubercuIo;Ts>«^. 
much  prof^o'e.ss  will  be  made  if  the  mental  wui’k  be  made  decidedly 
.'-econdaiy  to  jihysical  welfare. 

llie  rulmjrs  made  in  ,\ew  York  C'ily  as  to  ca.ses  suitable  for  <.i>en- 
air  .schools  .are  a.s  follows: 

1.  Those  who.sliow  tiibeirulou.s  infeetion  but  have  no  .sIru  of  active 

<hsea.se.  / 

2.  Children  e.\po.sed  to  active  tuberculosis,  particularly  those  of 
a marked  de^iree  of  malmitfition. 

3.  All  definitely  arrested  cu.sefci  of  pulmonary  or  utlier  forms  of 
tuberculosis. 

4.  Marked  eases  of  malnutrition, 

Besides  learnin^r  that  pur-e  air  and  comfortable  t^iperature  arc 
<‘s.sentml  for  body-mind  activities,  we  need  to  lie  reminded  by  the 
more  recent  .studies  of  nutrition  that  “tlic  human  flower  is,  of  all 
flowers,  the  one  which  has  most  need  of  sunlight."  lu  this  con- 
nection we  may  well  spend  some  time  in  informing  mnvselves  a.s  to 
the  work  of  Doctor  Rollier.  of  Swit/.eriund.  who  gives  his  pupils 
not  on  y pure  «„•  luit  ah^dunt  liglu  and  Imdily  movement.  His 

melhods  are  having  an  iiifiTence  in  schools  in  other  European  comi- 
( nes.  '■ 

27301“— 27 17 
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THE  SUMMI’.H  CAMP 

The  .summor-canip  idea  datos  back  some  contiirios,  but  in  practice 
it  has  only-  lately  had  its  plK’nonienal  dcvclopnicnt.  Like  other 
schools,  it  l)c^an  and  chictly  reinain.s  j^jtrivatc  institution,  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  an  increasin;;  deforce  us  an  adjunct  of  the  school  for 
t he  treatment  of  t iilterculoiis  or  malnourished  children.  In  tlii'  caiii|) 
the  child,  during  fe  season  when  he  is  often  left  too  much  to  his  r)wn 
ill-(‘onsidered  ways,  can  be  plaCcil  without  thought  that  he  is  beinjr 
schooled,  under  an  ideal  regime  for  health  in  which  every  condi- 
tion from  the  foundations  of  diet  and  rest,  )ip,  can  be  supervise^ 
while  he  is  brought  into  that  intimacy  with  natui'c,  to»)  much  lack- 
iiij:  in  our  modern  life.  Tins  deserves  to  become  a part  of  the  expe- 
rience not  only  of  the  ailiiifr  child  or  the  child  with  well-to-d(j 
parents  hut  of  every  child  and  at  public  if  not  juivate  expense. 
The  cost  ini^ht  be  considerable,  but  the  results  would  be  worth' it. 
In  Hit  cities  the  camp  has  established  Itself  as  a j)ait  of  the  recrea- 
tional system,  and  itoidy  needs  to  be  absorbed  by  the  schools. 

orUU<  SPECIAL  .SCH(H)LS  AN1>  CLA.SSKS 

% 

* Besides  the  open-air  schools  and  classt’s  for  those  (Tip[)led  <-onsti- 
tutionally  by  bad  feeding  or  chronic  bacterial  disease,  there  has  been 
much  jirofrre.s.s  toward  special  assistance  for  those  locally  crippled 
♦ in  eye,  ear.  heart,  or  limh.  “ Sijrht  savin';'’  or  “sipdit  conservation 
classes  are  hein;;  ostahlishcd  in  increasing:  numbers  for  children  with 
•orneal  ojiacities,  prononnctvl  or  projtircssive  near  sl^dit,  or  other 
causes  which  greatly  impair  the  vision.  These  classes  arc  ^iven 
an  especially  ;;ood  li^ht ; extra  large  jirint  is  used ; and  the  methods 
of  training  are  esjH’cially  adajited  to  these  half-blind  children. 

The  numl>er  of  children  who  are  hard-of-hearin*;  is  larg;e,  and 
classes  with  approiiriately  a<lapted  methods  have  been  organized  in 
many  cities  for  ilio.se  children  Avho,  because  of  this  defect,  can  not 
profit  us  they  should  by  the  regular  school  activities.  A study  of 
best  methods  of  selecting  and  training  suafe  children  has  recently 
been  undertaken  by  the  American  Federation  of  Organizations  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Kducation. 

•Children  with  speech  defects  are  given  more  attention  chiefly 
thi(^jugh  special  tei^chers  ivho  xvork  with  the  children  individually 
or  in  small  classes  at  special  periods  in  the  school  day.  They  help 
also  indirectly  by  advising  the  regular  teacher  as  to  general  methods 
of  handling  the.se  children  so  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  con- 
r scioiisne.ss  of  their  distressing  ailments.  In  the  city  of  Philadel|)hia 
10  of  these  special  teachers  are  employed.  . , 

Children  with  damaged  hearts  are  given  special  attention  in  some 
of  our  larger  cities  by  the  establishment  of  special  heart'  clinics 
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ami  l).v  placin;,'  the  children  in  spp<dal  classes  where  their  exercise 
and  nutrition  can  he  supervised. 

HEALTiJ  EDLCATIO.V 

Fraijiin^  in  the  j)iaetice  as  well  as  in  the  thoorv  of  liyf^iene  (or 
health  e<lncation.  as  it  has  heen  called)  is  widely  adop.ted  in  the 
school  pio^rruHK  and  excellent  ]u-0{rie.ss  has  been  made  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  methods  for  arousing'  interest  and  for  securing  results.  This 
development  has  heen  |)owerfidly  stiinnhited  hy  the  efforts  of  the 
-Vniencun  ('hilil  Health  Assoemtion,  the  joint  cyinmittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Kdiication  Association  and  the  American  ^ledical  A.ssocia- 
tion,  the  American  Ked  (’ross,  the  National  Tuherculosis  A.ssociation, 
ilie  National  ('hild  Welfare  -ysciciation,  and  other  private  ajjencies. 
Such  work  liiuLms  on  the  attifiide  and  defrree  of  <H)oporation"'of  the 
home,  and  this  fact  is  .still  too  much  i^mored.  The  work  of  health 
( diication  hits  its  object i ve  hefiinnin^'  in  the  first  j)hysical  e.xamina- 
tion  of  the  child,  and  the  presence  on  that  occasmn  of  one  or  both 
parents  should  start  the  weldiu^-  of  a link  of  inutiial  understanding 
as  to  what  the  school  i.s  drivin<:  at  when  it  attempt.s  to  improve  the 
cluld's  daily  hubit.s.  Periodii'  weighin^r  and  mca.siirin<r  of  the  child 
serves  as  a concrete  reminder  of  his  bodily  bein^;  and  as  a i>eg  on 
which  to  han^f  licalth  les.sons  that  endure. 

This  work  is  placed,  in  many  school  .systems,  undyr  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  a special  health  teaclier  or  of  a physical  director 
or  nuise  well  LM-ounded  in  these  methods,  and  pre[iamtion  in  this 
subject  has  been  introduced  in  teacher-traininj'  institutions. 

Besides  the  help.s  for  teachers  in  the  practical  teachin^r  hyj,dene 
issued  by  this  bureau,  we  woiild  Mention  the  reports  of  the  "^con- 
ferences <>n  health  education  held  by  the  American  ('hi Id  Health 
Association  and  the  report  of  tlie  joint  committee  on  liealtli  problenns 
m education,  i.ssued  in  1^24,  and  entitled  ‘'Health  Education." 

There  ha.s  hern  ihcreasiiiijr  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
in^;  and  in  the  textbook.s  (i.stHl  in  the  elementnrv  , school.  In  hiffh 
schools,  however.  , except  in^dentally  in  connect  ion  with  ^rcneral 
.science,  hiolofiy,  or  civics  (hone  of  whicli  subjects  are  always  re- 
(|Uire(hof  all  pupils),  the  matters  of  health  are  t<io  much  no^rlecteil 
for  subjects  of  less  moment  save  for  obtaining;  entrance  to  colle)H‘. 

There  is  a stiudy  increase  in  the  niimher  of  'schools  makiiifr  some 
effort  at  presenting'  the  facts  comiecled  witli,  se.\.;  and,  tViouphcpro- 
^M'es.s  in  this  direction  .seems  painfully  slovf,  there  is  promise  that 
.schoolmen  are  coming  to  the  opinion  that  this  subject  is  of  im- 
portance and  that  they  can  transmit  information  on  liuman  oripn 
wit|r  as  much  success  as  tho.se  to  whom  the  preeiou.s  task  has  hitherto  - 
lH*en  .so  ^'^ei-ously  confided.' 
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TIu’  ti'!icliin;r  of  piiiriii-al  lionir  (lif  <aro  of  chiMipn  uml 

of  till-  .sii  li,  l»:i>  fdimd  a fool  hold  in  iiianv  m-IiooIs  to  tln‘  urcat  1k‘iu’- 
fit  of  all  coiuvriK'il.  'I'liis  work  lias  l>etMi  furthonwl  in  many  quarters 
tlirniioh  till’ 'activity  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

I 


imiysu  al  tuainin<; 


There  is  a luoM  unfortunate  confii.sion  of  terms  and  of  tinderstaiu]- 
ine  as  to  what  is  meant  by  jdiysical  education.  Whereas  in  some 
.•^school  systems  the  words  are  still  applied  in  tlieir  former  In-oad 
meunino  as  covering  all  activities  haviiur  to  do  principally  with 
bodily  development,  health,  and  elliciency:  in  others  thev  are  aj)i)lied 
in  a limited  sense  to  those  more  piiniitive  (hut  none  the  less  essen- 
tial) body-mind  activities  in  which  the  laj'<Z('r  muscles  are  hrou«:lit 
'into  play  with  coini  ident  e.xereise  of  underlyini:  fiini  tions. 

- Tnkin<r  this  subject  in  its  narrower  meaning,  there  has  iVen  a 
ilecided  widening  of  interest  in  physical  education  in  the  past  decade, 
broiiirht  about  particularly  by  the  war.^ 

The  movement  for  physical  trainin;;  of  childion  in  ])ublic  schools, 
which  arose  in  Pbirope  in  tlie  early  yeais  of  the  nineteeiilli  century, 
reached  (his  country  in  ilue  .season.  The  systems  adopted  from 
Sweden  and  ('lermany  were  adniir;ihly  adapted  to  (it  Into  (lie  routine 
order  of  classroom  work.  It  was  asserl<‘d  and  ho]»ed  that  (heM> 
♦‘Xerciscs  would  c(Uintera(d  tlie-elTects  of  lorif;  sitting;  and  of  unavoid- 
able had  posture.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  cymniKStics 
<'arrie<l  on  for  a few  minutes  a day  couhl  have  much  developmental 
or  recreatiAe  effect  <a"  any  oreat  mental  or  luoial  intluenci*.  In  fact, 
the  time  tdeuient  in  itself  (seldom  more  than  l.'i  minutes  a day) 
nefjatived  atiy  notable  influenco  on  physical  development.  Neverthe- 
less, jryninastic  I'xercises  did  much  ^u)0(l.  and  w ere  worth  all  the  scant 
time  and  effort  In'stowcd  on  (hem. 

• Tnter.school  athletics  were  imrsued  in  many  scho(»ls  with  eonsider- 
uhle  outlay  for  coachiii*:  and  for  outfits,  luif  this  inteiest  was  1k>- 
stowed  where  it  was  least  needed  from  a piiiely  physical  sland|)oint. 

d'he  trend  has  been  iii  late  yeai's,  so  far‘as  the  sclWail  curricuhuu 
and  fa<  ilities  will  permit,  to  add  to  the  fiuinal  ^'yinnastic  exeici.ses 
the  more  natural  traininj;  afforded  by  dam  iu^.  frames,  and  a frciieral 
j)arti('ipafion  in  athletics.  Methods  of  cla.ssi fyiiifr  elementaiy  and 
secondary  ptipils  for* participation  in  sports  are  soiiojlit.  and  rewards 
of  excellemv^  tlie  way  of  hadfjes  »>r  letters  are  emj>love<l  to  stimu- 
late interest.  - 

Thirty-three  Slates  have  passt'd  luw.'i* hiakinf:  pliysical  educati(jn 
n part  (d  the  school  eurrieulmu,  and  in  all  hut  tw(»  inslance.s  the  law 
^ is,  ill  effect,  mamlatory.  Fourteen  States  havi*  up|K)inted  State 
dirox-fors,  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  ^lis  subjeci,  as  well  as 
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flip  general  or;;ani/iitioii  of  this  work,  is  a<lvanciii«;  satisfactorily 
under  tlieir  diro<'tion. 

liile  the  content  of  the  course  in  physical  training  is  broaden- 
inj:,  its  extent,  so  far  as  tlie  sc1kk)I  period  is  concerned,  is  still  small. 
As  n purely  instructional  exercisi*  perhajjs  lo  or  ’20  minutes  a day  is 
adcKiimte,  hut  from  a .study 'period  " point  of  view,  or  rather  from  a 
joy-of-Iivinjr,  developmental,  and  recreative  aspect,  two  hours  a day 
is  not  too  much. 

There  is  a healthv  tendency  for  the  educator  to  view  ajrain  the 
l ecess  perjo<^  with  the  respect  it  so  lonp  deserved,  and  .some  added  time 
is  "nine  d for  superviseil  physical  aciivity  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
days with  direction  by  sjUM  ial  or  by  re^ndar  teachers.  Probably  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  .special  teacher  of  physical  training 
will  be;rin  his  wtrk  in  the  aftei-noon  and  I'onimne  it  after  school 
hours  and  on  Saturdays. 

1 he  d(‘\ elopinent  of  play<rrotimls  and  swiminin^r  pools,  with  super- 
A'ision  through  niimicipul  or  scIkkiI  aiitlioritie.s,  has  added  much  to 
the  ()|)poitiinity  for  jihysical  and  therefore  mental  and  mural  healtli 
of  the  SI  hool  child.  Accoi\Jin^  to  the  la.st  report  of  the  Playground 
and  Recrcalion  A.s.-iociation  of  America.  Til  cities  now  maintain 
playgrounds,  with  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $20,000.(K)0  a year 
for  their  u|)h(K‘p  and  supervision.  Tt  is  not  sufficient  that  play.- 
;rrounds  should  exist.  They  need^lo  l»e  in  ehar^re  of  well-trained 
directors. 

The  value  of  the  summer  camp  ii.s  a place  for  traininfr  in  physical 
I ducat  ion  and  li\yrietic  has  hcen  mentioned  elst'where.  It  is  the 
tuissino  liiil<  liclwi'cn  school  se.ssioiis  and  is  a place  for  ])hvsieal  edii- 
lation  in  its  fullest  sense.  It  should  he  nitile  the  eonnoetiiiir  link  for 
all  pupils  mill  not  simply  for  those  \vho  can  afford  the  present  cost 
• of  this  experimice. 

Ueshles  the  summer  camp,  the  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  and  Camp 

h’iro  orpmi/.ations  ha\e  lieen  of  much  help  in  promotin'?  phy.sicHl 

and  social  education  dnrin<r  vacation  jHjriod.s,  and  the  work  of  these 

or<ranix.alions  is  hecominj:  more  effective  as  its  leaders  are  liettcr 

tiained.  The  ^ otmo  Men's  ('hristian  Association  and  Yoiinir  Wo- 
# » • ^ 
men ->  ( hristian  Association  remain  wortliy  all-the-yenr  promoters  of 

idiysical.  six  ial,  :ind  mental  health  and  tlevelojuuent. 

Amon*r  tlie  notable  events  alon^  the  line  of  the  promotion  of  par- 
ticipation in  sane  physical  a<’tivitie.s  has  Wen  the  hlrth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  AVomen's  Division  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  .^Tuerica.  The  aims  of  this  orf?anization  are  to  secure 
the  adoption  hy  women  of  tlio.si*  forms  of  utliJetics  tvhich  .seem  best 
fitted  for  them,  to  have  all  such  athletics  sui>ei:vised  by  their  own 
s<*x.  and  to  encoiira^re  research  in  this  field.  The  divi.sion  already  has 
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a lar^<‘  inenilMM’ship  of  colleges'  and  socondary  sdiools  tliroiigluMit 
tlui country  and  promises  to  1m*  a jLn-eat  [)o\v(*r  for  ;;(K)d. 

SAKKTY  AM)  KIRST  All) 

I 

In  additiojn  ro  fire  drills,  the  efforts  to  redtiee  the  n'liniher  of  streor 
accidents  has  In'tomo  a fairly  necossarv  part  of  tlie  school  projxi'am. 
d’lie  niiinher  of  acc*idents  from  si)eedin<r  vehicles  lias  been  reduced 
not  only  by  classroom  teaching:  but  hy  closiii^^  certain  streets  for 
play  and  the  jirovidinf;  of  la'tter  ])lavf:ronnds.  with  special  tiafiie 
directors  in  the  neifxhborhood  of  schof)ls  at  the  iM’jrinnin^  and  encl  of 
sessions. 

The  teaching  of  rescue  of  the  drowning  and  the  lesuM-itation  of 
the  [mrtially  drowned  has  been  siiimdated  by  the  American  K(*d 
Cross.  The  subject  of  first  aid  has  been  furthered  by  the  fore«:oinc 
ajjjency  and  by  tlu*  I'nited  States  liiiicaii  of  Mines,  as  well  as.inih*- 
j)endently  by  the  local  school  nurses  and  other  teachers.  ^ 

)‘KE.sCUOon  WORK. 

Physical  examinations  with  the  purpose  of  finding  and  securing 

the  cure  of  disea.se  or  remocal  of  hiiiiipe,iin^  ilefects  were  first  cm- 

ried  on  in  this  country  in  universities  and  colleges.  From  the.se 

* ” 

bioher  institutions  they  filtered  into  the  public  schools,  and  after  bU 
years  it  is  recocui/ed  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  ('xtend  the  privih'fre 
of  this  examination  and  bodily  betterment  to  cbildreu  before  they 
are  admitted  to  scJiool,  In  (lermany.  for  a numU*r  of  years,  chib 
»lren  have  been  e.xamined  on  entrance  to  school  and  if  found  mal- 
nourished or  othei  wi.se  unfit  are  returm‘d  to  their  homes  until  they 
are  in  Ix'tter  condition  for  school  work.  In  this  country  more  fore- 
Imnded  ])roceodinos  have  Wen  instituted  in  a few  cities  by  the  e.xami- 
nation  of  children  previous  to  entry. 

The  nursery  school,  whiib  prior  to  the  war  flourished  to  sonu' 
extent  in  England  and  Scotland  under  re<‘o<rnitimrd)y  the  edma 
tional  aiithoritie.s.  has  found  a foothold  recently  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  to  be  eonfuscil  with  the  ijay  nursery,  but  Is  lelated  on  the  oue 
hand  to  this  institution  and  on  the  other  to  the  elementary  schools. 
We  (piote  from  the  annual  re|)ort  of  Sir  (Jeoree  Nh'wman,  chief 
nieilieal  ollicTr  of  the  Enfrlish  Itoaril  of  Education: 

It  will  be  Kenerall.v  acrml  tliat  ibe  lM*st' place  for  the  eliilil  nmler  >">  years  of 
riKc  oiiKlit  to  Im*  will)  bis  niotber  in  ills  own  lioine,  but  when  Ibi*  home  siirniuiMh 
lugs  are  utisatlsfaelory  iiiul  likely  to  relnnl  llie  pliysleul  anil  menlul  ilevt'lup- 
mem  of  tbi*  elillcl  n projierly  organized  nursery  scIkmiI  would  seem  to  1m*  tbe 
most  suitable  nlteriintlve.  Such  n sebool  should  clearly  be  free  from  the  tyj)»‘ 
u1  eoiitrol  and  discipline  wliieb  may  lie  approjirlate  to  older  cbihlreu.  It  sboubi 
film  itrlroarily  at  ImlldlnK  up  iihyaique  and  foaterhiK  the  ineotal  ghiwtb  of  the 
ehllilrei)  It  eures  for  by  plneliig  tbem  in  Jiappy,  beultb.v  sni-roundlngs  where 
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tiic.v  will  1h>  DhI,  wiiriiifd,  and  t-lnanscd  mid  liiUKht  by  liouudy  im‘tlu5T>^»w  to 
li'  lp  tbi'iiisilvos,  ((nitriicl  >:(hm1  liublls,  and  rrsiurl  tlif  wisbi's  imd  dt'slres  of 
I l"'ir  follows.  * • • It  is  KfiHTHlly  ooiKcdod  lliul  (li«‘ nursor.v  scliiMd  .simuld 
I'l'  in  cliHruc  of  n sitis  lally  (niiiKMl,  rcrimciitod  IohcIut  with  loss  blKbly  quHllfliMi 
;i-'^istar>(s  for  niirsiiic  ami  altoiidam-o. 

Allli<iii</li  till’  lu'alth  of  lilt*  child  before  lie  become'  a <*andidate  for 
'cliool  may  seem  beyoiul  tlu*  province  of  the  school,  it  is  of  the  jrreat- 
C'l  moment  from  e^•ely  jaiint  (jf  view  that  the  ^l  ist  which  enters  the 
idncatiuiml  mill  should  hoof  the  highest  (juality  which  heredity  will 
allow.  It  becoino.s,  then,  inciiinbent  on  the  coniinnnitv  of  which  the 
school  is  blit  a part  to  .s(*e  that  eyerythin^x  possible  is  done  for  the 
pri'school  welfare  of  the  child. 

licsides  the  mir.serv  school,  there  have  lM*en  develoi)C(l  for  the 
.■arlicr  <‘are  and  jxiiidance  of  tlu;  I'hild  and  his  parents,  under  public- 
health  administration,  haliit  clinics,  infant  wi'lfare.  and  maternal 
welfare  clinics,  all  of  which  aid  in  the  deli\eiy  to  the  schiKil  of  better 
iiialeiial  on  which  to  c.xcrcise  its  very  e.xpensive  niaehinerv. 

( OI.J.KOK  IIKAI.TU 

.Vttempts  at  piittin;:  and  keepinjr  the  .student  in  his  best  eondition 
lor  scluKil  work  bepin  in  hi<rher  institutions  for  learning'.  There 
were  /xiants  in  such  work  in  those  days,  a third  of  a c-entnrv  «fXo,  and 
ilie  health  proorani  in  the  collejxp  and  university  as  carried  out  in  a 
lew  .schools,  such  as  Amherst.  Yale",  and  Harvard.  Jiave  lK*en  siir- 
pas.sed  siiii  e in  only  a few  in.st  itnt  ions,  and  in  a very  large  percentage 
it  lias  md  yd  been  approached. 

In  the  matter  of  exercisi'.  however,  there  has  been  j)rogress  in 
iiio.st  tpiarlers  in  fiirni.sliing  all  students  with  faciliti(«»fcr  and  in  the 
promotion  of  intramural  .simrts,  financed  in  [lart  by  returns  from 
intereollegiate  games. 

Of  182  eollege.s  and  universities  of  the  first  rank  about  TO  per  cent 
iHjuire  a medical  examination  of  some  kind  at  entrance.  AUmt  60 
per  cent  of  the  schools  of  liln'ral  arts  of  these  institution.s  re<|uiro 
physical  training  for  men,  and  of  the.st*,  61  per  cent  allow  semester- 
liQur  credit.  In  the  scIkkiLs  for  women  the  percentage  is  .somewhat 
ie.s.s.  Systematic  ('xerei.se  is  reipiired  usnally  in  the  first  two  years 
only,  but  in  some  it  is  mpiired  for  tJiree  or  four  years. 

Although  the  nuniher  of  colleges  giving  instruction  in  personal 
livgieile  has  greatly  increased,  more  than  r>()  per  cent  of  such  in.stitu- 
tiuns  of  the  first  rank  do  not  yet  otfi*r  such  a "course,  and  compara- 
tively few  pre.sent  the  suhjoet  personal  and  public  health  ade- 
<|imtoly. 

( oiirses  haying  reference  to  jiarenfliood  ami  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  home  have  been  considered  foreign  to  the  acadeDiic  aUnos- 
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j)hprp  of  the  collpfre  for  woiiion,  l)iit  the  endowment  and  establish- 
ment of  a “■  roiirse  in  eutlien'ics''  at  ^’nssar  is  seeininjrly  iiii  ejylerin;;  ■ 
Avedjie  in  tlie  direction  of  ediinition  which  has  a direct  heui'inc  on 


the  art  of  livinj;. 


IlKAl/ni  OF  THAI  HF.ns 


\ 


Tlie  health  of  all  workers  is  looked  after  t<j  a very  considerahlo 
extent,  and  (amditions  which  make  for  the  efl'ecti venpss  of  the 
teacher  are  not  wholly  ne'^lected,  • 'hhe  teucher-retii’enient  acts  of 
State  and  city  schools  have  had  their  effect  in  redmdu^  to  sonn' 
extent  the  anxiety  necessarily  felt  for  the  future,  and  anxiety  is 
dei)i'essin^'  to  physical  ami  mental  activities. 

Some  States  and  cities  have  made  wise  rcf|uireni(Mits  as  to  the 
])hysical  condition  of  teachers,  so  that  the  evidently  unlit  Avill  not  fall 
into  an  occupation  for  which  they  are  not  well  adapted.  The  scIhh)1- 
in^f  in  hypiene  and  physieal  truininjt  which  the  teacher  in  training  is 
now  reeeivinj;  also  inipi’oves  her  own  health. 

'I'he  iniproveimmt  in  the  schools  as  to  ventilation,  li^ht.  and  clean- 
liness I'eaet  (nnintentioiialiy ) for  tlie  benefit  of  the  health  of  the 
teueher.  us  d<t  also  her  efforts  at  improvin';  the  health  habits  of  her 
IMipils.  It  is  easier  to  woik  with  children  who,  witli  a luinimmn  of 
ilefects.  are  clean,  well  fed.  well  rested,  and  siifTiciently  exercised 
than  with  a dirty,  malnourished,  fati^med,  restless,  or  listless  erew. 

In  providing'  suitable  hon.^es  for  the  teachers  in  ooniKMiion  with 
the  .schools  many  communities  hu\e  tlone  inueh  to  conserve  the  encr- 
«;ies  of  the  teacher  and  to  improve  her  work. 

TKACUER  TRAININ'} 


ra(  •ilities  for  Iraininj;  the  ;;rade  teacher  for  work  rn  hyjiiene  and 
jihysieal  truinin;;  are  developing;  shiwly.  In  some  States,  notably 
C’obneetieut,  the  departments  of  education  are  putting;  into  execu- 
tion very  coinprehensive  courses  of  trainin';  be^iiininj;  with  pbysiejil 
examinations  and  the  reiiuirements  that,  within  a ^iven  time,  the 
candid«tes  shall  haxe  their  physieal  defects  corrected.  If  .smdi 
proprams  are  carried  out  as  planned,  the  teachers  of  a few  year.s 
lienee  will  constitute  a stronp  force  for  improvinj;  jie.rsonal  and 
public  health  and  vipir. 

There  has  lieen  of  late  a phenomenal  j;rowth  in  size  and  nundn'r  of 
schools  givinp  professional  courses  in  hygiene,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. AVliereas  iO  years  a/;o  there  were  hut  two  schools  ^ivinj;  a 
two-year  course  in  “ fri'ninasties”  or  “physical  training”  to  a hand- 
ful of  students,  some  prominent  universities  an»l  colle‘;es  now 
^ive  courses  in  hvf;iene  and  physical  r<lnc^ition  lending  to  a de|;ree 
in  this  subject,  while  the  number  of  State  normal  and  of  siiecial 
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srhools  j-n  inc  siirh  ranrses  win  brins  the  total  of  adionie  to  more 
(hiin  100. 

Wit  few  Ml I „„rs,.s  ba've  ha.l  any  s|wcial  preparation  for 

srimol  work,  hin  opportunities  for  tiainino  in  public  health  nursinc 
arc  inrrcusin«r  in  niiml)er,  and  school  work  is  l>einfi  included  in^he 
conrso...  Special  siminuM-  conrsos  Imvo  also  been  arranped  for*  a 
fen-  in.stiinces.  ^ 

ronr.^s  for  oral  hy-ienists  are  now  offerfMl  in  10  dental  schools 
and  the  imniher  of  schools  will  he  increased  in  the  near  future’ 
Most  iihysiciuns  have  had  to  learn  the  si>ccial  problems  of  their 
^•hool  work  chieflv  throuyli  experience,  hut  the  trend  of  medical 
mstniction  toward  preventive  work  is  fittinj;  them  better  than 
ormei  ly  for  this  task.  The  special  scliools  in  public  health,  which 
had  their  heyinfnn-  in  lOOG,  now  number  12.  and  the.se  are  addinir  a 
small  rpiofa  of  better  trained  workers  to  the  jm’lilic  schmjl  field. 

r AKKN  T-TKAC1I  r.R  ( »Hf iA  N IZATK  »N'.S 

Medical  insiM-ction  hroiifrht  the  school,  of  necessity,  into  contact 
with  I he  home  in  a new  way.  The  earlier  workers  in  this  field,  how- 
ever. .‘.xhihited  a stvan^ody  indifferent  attitude  toward  tho.se'  most 
interesied,  in  that  tla'y  nev<‘r  invited  the  parents  to  l>e  present  at  the 
examination  of  their  children.  This  attitude  is.  however,  now  eor- 
rei'ttsl  to  some  e.xtent,' 

Mie  attempt  at  modifvin*:  the  fundamental  habits  of  the  child. Ids 
eating',  slee])in-r.  etc.,  Viuile  it  a<rain  apparent  that  we  must  have 
»lie  thoroufrh  cooperatli.n  of  the  home.  Hy  tactful  address  this 
can  accomiihslied  to^in  imexpeeted  decree  an<l  with  a far-reaeli- 

inj;  benefit  on  the  home,  hut  a<rnin  the  (xmtact  has  u.suallv  been  a 
instant  one. 

The  pa  rent -teacher  association,  which  has  spread  so  widely  serx^s 
(werywhere  to  brln^:  the  town  and  ^;own  tojretfiei.  in  better 'nnder- 
Unndintr  and  has  stimulated  and  improved  school  work  for  health 
at  the  .same  li.ne  makin^r  the  home  more  sensible  with  reirard  to  its 
ohhonfions  toward  the  work  of  the  school. 


LWnai.ATION 

I>'^rislation  for  health  work  in  the  schools  in  thi.s  country  may  be 
said  -to  have  ori^r.nated  about  -10  years  a^o  in  the  practically  uni- 
versal intmdnct. on  of  the  teachinjr  of  physiolo^ry  and  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  It  was 
instruction  in  the  effects  of  the.se  rather  than  any  other  featiiw  of 
hygiene  that  was  aimed  at.  and  the  knowledge  conveyed  as  to  the 
niechanism  of  the  human  body  was  incidental. 
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lA'pslatlon  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children  began 
in  lt)OT,  Avhen  rnnnccti<-iit  made  it  obligatory  for  tlie  teachers  to 
test  the  vision  of  |>u[)ilt;  every  thn*e  years.  At  present  4“2  State.s 
have  passed  laws  (*n  the  subject.  Tho\igh  in  many  States  the  law 
is  onlv  permissive,  the  majority  niuke  it  mandatory  and  specify  a 
full  e.xumiaation.  ^ 

A State  law  making  physical  ('tlucation  a part  of  th«'  cuiiituluiii 
was  lirst  ])assed  imlJH)}.  Imt  up  to  Ihlo  only  three  States  ha.l  enacted 
such  legi>hiti(«i.  The  war'gave  a great  impetus  in  this  direction, 
and  by  1!>24  such  laws  had  been  parsed  by  :i:’)  States:  In  all  but  two 

of  these  States  the  laws  are  mandatory  in  eib'ct.  Nearly  hall  of^ 
them  emi)hasi/.e  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  and  many  of  them  make 
provision  for  teachei'  training  in  tliis  work. 

Although  in  14  States  a division  of  health  work  under  a sspecia! 
director  has  Imhui  crt^ted  in  the  department  of  education,  legislation 
in  other  States  has  not  leil  to  miirh  improvement  of  the  ehaotie  eon- 
ditioii  ill  the  held  of  general  seluxd  health  administration  which 
exists  the  eoniitrv  <m’r  oiit>ide  of  the  citii's.  lo  a certain  extmit 
liuiirovement  along  these  lines  awaits  the  development  of  county  or 
distrii't  health  units. 

The  operation  o/  the  sehool  hygiene  districts,"  auihoriml  hy  la\N 
of  10'24  in  Xcw  York  State,  will  be  looked  upon  with  interest,  lii 

Kiieli  districts — 

a committee  is  ereiiled  which  Is  aiitlmrizcil  to  employ  a full-time  mIiooI  lienllli 
dlrecler.  This  nunudUec  fousists  of  llic  city.  \T11hkc,  Jiiiil  district  siipei  in- 
tendeiit.s  of  the  Uistricl  : ttie  ilinirmuii  of  llic  (ii.nnty)  twmnl  of  .suitcrvlsur  , 
and  file  sanitary  sii]H-rvisiir.  Tin*  l■oUllty  imys  one-linlf  of  llie  exiMOise,  tiie 
State  I he  otlier  half. 

In  New  Vorl<$l.<M)()  State  aid  is  granted  to  dislriet'  that  employ 
full-time  medieal  iii>pectius  and  STitd  to  distiicl>  “■that  (‘inpl'y 
_dl-tiine  tlentists,  jilental  hygienists. finises,  hoaltli  teaehers,  hiitn- 
ion  <ir  other  experts,  approved  hy  the  commissioner  of  education.' 

SCHOOI.  UKAl.TlI  .VOKNCIKS 


The  existence  of  nianifidd  agencies,  juihlic  and  privtit  . worklief 
for  the  advunninent  of  health  work  for  the  scIkmiI  child,  ewidemo 
great  intere.st  in  tltis  work  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  hut  at- tin’ 
same  time  it  indicates  that  sueli  work  is  either  not  fully  appreeintnl 
by  tli^ehools  or  has  md  yet  been  assimilated  with  the  ineehanisin 
oif  the  seluK)l  program.  The'list  of  orgiuiizutio^  whicli  aie  doinjr 
excellent  .service  in  promoting  health  work  in  sclniols  is  a long  one. 


f 


TRAPTER  XIV  . 

(lENEKAL  rXIVKRSITY  EXTENSION 

Hj’  TiIOMAH  II.  SllH.HV 
JlrtlH  Ilf  ffTtm-nion,  LffUrrrgity  of  'J'cj-uh 


h mul^m  during  tUe 

innuliim— hitCDKion  praitio  w and  pfTorlK  at  HtandardlMUoQ. 


1 his  report  coucorns  it.soJ  f wjili  (he  <:n)wtii  and  pro^re.'^s  of  qoierol' 
university  exton.'-ion  for  tlic  bicniiiiil  period  liy  ^roneral 

luiiversity  exteriMon  is  meant  e.xtonsion  aetivitios  of  universitTes  an.l 
colleges  111  the  fields  not  covered  by  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension  under  the  Federal  subsidy  acts  through  the  Federal  land- 
grant  colleges. 

The  report  makes  no  pretense. ftt  thoroughness.  The  limitations 
of  tune  and  resources  for  securing  data  render  such  an  ambition  im- 
po.s.sd)le.  Ihe  information  upon  vthicb  the  reimrt  is  based  has  come 
largely  from  universities  and  colleges  holding  membership  in  the 
. ational  I niversity  Extension  Association,  of  which  there  are  -U 
at  present.  The  mi.son  for  this  limiUtion  is  the  fact  that  in  those 
institutions  the  work  has  been  sufficiently  standardized  to  enable  some 
' egree  of  comparison,  and  to  arrive  at  some  evaluation  of  the  results 
in  general  terms.  ITiere  is  a further  limitation  to  the  report  in  the 
fact  (hat  data  were  not  available  from  all  the  member  institutions 
tioiigh  a request  for  siicli  data  was  sent  to  every  iastitution  on  thJ 
1st,  together  with  questionnaires  concerning  mutters  of  special  in- 
lerest  and  inipoilance.  Duplicate  rc<iuests  were  .sent  to  those  who 
tailed  to  report  the  first  time. 

It  IS  believed  that  the  data  ami  conclusions  here  reported  are  indi- 
nitive  of  the  imigres-s  and  development  in  this  field  of  service. 
Probably  in  no  other  field  of  university  work  has  progress  been  more 
iiotahle  or  more  significant. 

\ 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

I he  significance  of  the  sm  vicc  is  .shown  not  only  by  the  vurletv 
Vid  comiirehensiveness  of  the  activities  engaged  in,  but  by' the  ever- 
mcrcasmg  number  of  people  reached  through  the  service.  When 
one  considers^ihe  progress  of  extension  of  our ‘leading  institutions, 
c tiding  .U  State  universities,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  before 
nmny  decades  have  passed  all  Americana,  Imth  old  and  young,  will 
ave  the  advantages  of  university  training  and  university  servic*o  at 
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their  very  doors.  Such  is  imleed  the  propram  an«l  (hr  iimbition  of 
pcnend  university  ox,tension. 

Is  not  this  as  it  should  1h>?  We  Inive  apriculturnl  and  home 
economics  e.xtension  under  Federal  subsidy  Ix'oause,  in  the  niuin.  it 
i.s  desired  to  increase*  material  production  and  to  coii.seiTc  i-esources 
in  the  home  .ft nd  on  the  farm — in  a word,  to  increase  tlie  ability  to* 
make  a livinp.  Sliall  we  not  Imve  ecjual  einpha.sis  placed  on  other 
vocational  and  industrial  development  tlirouph  instruction  piven  in 
class  and  corres|X)ndence  courses  in  trades  and  profes.sions,  other 
than  those  covered  l)v  the  extension  work  of  the  land-prant  collepes, 
Avliifli  are  equally  inipoiTant  in  paininp  a liveliluxxl  for  a larpe 
portion  of  i)eople?  Should  there  not  be  even  preater  emphasis 
placeil  upon  the  elements  of  social  inheritance  whereby  wo  acquire 
traininp  for  makinp  a life,  as  well  as  for  makinp  a livinp?  The-s* 
a.si>ects.of  education  belonp  jH’cidiarly  to  the  field  of  peneral  univer- 
sity extension. 

President  Pirpe,  of  the  I’niver.sity  of  Wisconsin,  who.se  in.stitution 
was  not  only  a pioneei-  in  general  extensi(tn,  hut  which  has  through 
the  years  continued  to  occupy  a position  of  leadershiji  in  this  field, 
declared  sipnifieantly  in  lf>24  that  peneral  Tiniversity  extension  is 
e.s.sential  not  only  for  individual  propress  on  the  part  of  tho.se  who 
are  unable  to  attend  enmpns  rln.s.se.s,  but  is  equally  irni>nrtnnt  as  a 
means  of  preventinpr  the  crystallization  of  social  prouj)s.  To  meet 
the  ever-increasinp  clemand.s  of  modern  life,  in  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Birpe,  the  social  mind  must  be  kept  in  a state  of  fluidity.  In 
other  words,  jieople  must  study  and  read  for  themselves,  must  con- 
stantly acquire  new  ideas,  and  must  constantly  revi.se  their  ideals,  if 
social  life  in  a rapidly  chnnpinp  democracy  is  to  po  forward. 

•Reenuse  of  its  re.sources  of  personnel,  lalwratories,  libraries,  and 
research  material,  the  university  is  best  etpiipped  to  render  this 
service.  Since  peneral  extension  of  knowledpe  is  o.ssential  to  social 
and  enmomic  development,  and  the  universities  are  in  the  most 
advimtapeous  jmsition  to  extend  it  at  a minimum  of  cost,  they  must 
furnish  this  .service.  In  so  far  as  State  universities  arc  conccrnetl, 
prohably  the  larpe  expenditures  of  money  taken  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  can  be  justified  only  by  cenderinp 
.service  to  .the  whole  |>eople. 

It  has  been  appropriately  stated  by  leaders  in  this  field  of  tboiipbt 
that  the  functions  of  a modern  State  university  should  coirsist  of 
the  following:  (1)  The  teaching  of  students  on  the  campus;  (2)  re- 
search and  the  advancement  of  learning  by  its  faculty;  (3)  the 
exten.sion  of  its  resources  to  the  jjeople  of  the  entire  Commonwealth. 

Notable  propress  is  in  evidence  in  the  in.stitutinns  of  the  South  and 
West,  where  extension  has  found  its  richest  fields  of  development 
and  where  State  universities  exist  in  largest  nuinbere. 


GENERAL.  UNIVERSITi'  EXTENSION 


?65 

For  cnnvenionce  this  report  is  divided  into  four  parts:  First, 
extension  activities  in  different  institutions;  second,  statistical  data 
as  indices  of  progiess;  third,  activities  that  have  had  unusual  devel- 
opment durin<5  tl)e  }>eri(xl  covered  by  the  report ; and,  fourth,  move- 
ments for  the  standardization  of  extension  courses. 

The  data  here  pre.sentetl  wore  secured  from  two  so\irces,  fis 
follows : 

1.  I ublished  reports  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  various  extension 
divisions,  sent  in  response  to  a request  for  such  material  as  wouhl 
set  forth  acti-A'ities  and  indicate  lines  of  de^■eIoplneIlt  and  progress 
during  the  two  years  covered  by  the  report. 

2.  Answers  to  (luestionnai'res. 


I.  EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 

Dean  L.  K.  Keber,  of  the  extension  division  in  the. Universitv  of 
Wisconsin,  who.se  services  in  the  field  of  extension  are  out.standing, 

' liiis  suggested  * that  extensiem  services  should  be  divided  into  formal 
instruction  uiul  informal  service.  By  formal  instruction  is  meant 
. correspondence  or  home  study;  (da.ss  in.struction'^iivolving  systematic 
and  coHM'cutive  teaching;  study  g^roup  programs  involving  a definite 
program  of*  study  for  a period  of  time;  short  courses,  institutes, 
and  conferences,  given  on  the  campus  or  in  centers  throughout  the 
.State;  and  radio  lectures  of  an  organized  and  consecutive  sort. 
The  aim  of  this  type  of  instruction  is  systematic  and  consecutive 
leaching  resulting  in  the  permanent  acqui.sition  of  a definite  portion 
of  knowledge.  By  informal  service  is  meant  service  involving 
flexible  methods  and  materials.  The  results  are  often  inspirational 
and  informational,  but  are  less  permanent  than  the  results  of  formal 
instruction.  The  latter  type  of  service  is  represented  in  our  general 
university  extension  program  by  a great  group  of  activities  which 
might  apjiropriatoly  be  styled  the  service'line  o^iniversity  extension. 

A large  majority  of  inslitutions  place  great  emphasis  on  the 
formal  side  of  extension  work,  and  this  service  may  be  sai»l  to  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  university  extension.  Formal  instruction 
may  be  of  both  credit  and  noncredit  types.  The  credit  tyj>e  covers 
courses  given  either  by  correspondence  or  class  work  off  the  campus, 
or  by  means  of  radio,  which  are  i%all  essential  respects  equivalent 
to  coursevS  given  on  the  cjinipus,  and  With  the  same  prerequisites  tliat» 
are  enforced  on  the  campus.  Noncredit  courses  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence, class  work,  radio  lectures,  study  cluljt  outlines,  etc., 
the  ayn  lieing  to  educate  and,  to  give  the  benefits  of  college  instnic- 

'^OO.  .N’MIonal  UnlvtTBliy  Kxteuilon  4sjoclaUon.  MiuUsod,  WIh.,  May  8.  9,  and  10. 
X\)9f,  p.  27.  ^ 
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tion  without  nny  thought  of  credit  in. the  institution.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  many  of  the  noncrcdit  courses  are  in  all  essential  respects 
of  college  grade,  and  il  i.s  also  true  that  many  of  them  arc  much  be- 
low college  grade.  For  instance,  courses  for  (‘ollege  entrance  ar<‘ 
often  given  by  correspondence,  and  courses  for  teachers"'  e.vamina- 
tions  are  sometimes  offered  in  this  connection.  Many  other  (oiirses 
that  meet  special  re(|uirements  of  iioncollege  grade  are  included  in 
the  list. 

In  the  list  of  informal  instruction  and  service  lines,  a survey  of 
the  literature  reveals  the  following:  Lectures,  both  singly  and  in 
s#>s;  lyceum  courses;  general  radio  broadcasting,  including  lec- 
tures and  entertainment  features;  package  library  service;  visual 
education  service,  including  the  distribution  of  lilms,  slides,  art  col- 
lections, exhibits  and  stereogi%)hs  (some  of  this  material  is  used  for 
entertainment  features,  but  a large  part  of  it  is  educational  and 
informational);  general  information  service,  including  the  answer- 
ing of  inquiries  and  (pie.stions  of  various  groups  and  individuals 
throughout  the  State;  women’s  club  work;  conducting  high-school 
debal ing  leagues ; high-.school  athletic  associations:  .school  and  com- 
munity drama  service;  school  and  comunity  music  service;  bulletin 
service;  contests  in  literary  and  other  events;  school  service,  espe- 
cially rural  .service;  welfare  week-ends;  the  conducting  of  Good 
Roads  e.ssay  contests ; health  service;  special  fair  exhibits : worker^ 
education;  technical  .service:  library  exten.sion  .service  other  than 
package  library  .service;  debate  and  public  discussion  outside  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  high-school  service  in  this  line;  Gove^ment  re- 
search or  municipal  reference  bureau;  service  to  women’s  clubs  in 
assisting  in  the  organization  and  extension  of  activities;  play  and 
recreation  .service:  community  institutes;  community  center'  aid.s; 
surveys  (economic,  social,  and  sclmol) ; short  graduate  medical 
courses;  assi.stRnce  in  community  organization  and  improvement; 
assistance  in  problems  of  rural  economy  and  soeiologj’;  surveys, 
information,  etC4,on  community  and  industrial  relations;  high-.school 
visitation;  music  exten.sion;  fostering  bible  study  in  high  seh(K)ls; 
forestry  extension  service;. engineering  exteuftion  service;  citizenshij) 
education;  retail  salesmanship,  including  short  courts  and  institutes 
on  business. 
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Name  of  lofiUtJtioD 


III? 


X X 


X X 


X X 


C U I 


[ iiiversify  of  Alulmmii y 

nivorslty  of  Arlions  ....  Iv  v v 

I olvor-my  of  Arkiiusas  J ^ 

faiversltyof  Cullfomia  ■" 

I niversity  of  Cbirago  

I'niversity  of  Colorodo  . ' 

f'oluinbia  University  

University  of  Florida  

Harvard  University..^  

Indiana  University 
Slate  University  of  low  a 
Iciwa  Slate  CoIlcRB 

University  of  Kansas  

University  of  Kentucky  " 0 

MoMnehusetts  Deiwlmerttof  kiiuratinn  ’ y x 

University  of  Michijnin  x 

I nlversity  of  Minnesota  w 0 

1 niversity  of  Mlasouri lU  0 

I niversily  of  Ncliraska  * uC 

University  of  North  ('srollnu  " ’ lO  y 

I nivorsity  of  North  Uakolo  * "ly  y 

I nlverslty  of  Oklahoma  IC  V 

University  of  Oregon  y 

University  of  Pennsylvania. .I'""  i 

Penn  8tate  I'ollege 

Umvorslty  of  PltUhu’rith  ’ 

I nlvoraity  of  South  Uarolin*.' 

« nlverslty  of  South  Dakota  ' ' 'U 

University  of  Southern  California  Iv 

University  of  Teias..  2 

University  of  Utah  . 

University  of  Virginia 

Universitv  of  Washington 

State  College  of  Washington  x x 

University  of  W'eet  Virginia  I y 

I nlverslty  of  Wisconsin yly 


1 

e| 

fg 

|i 

School 

5-0 

3§ 

- 

•s  e i 


CO 


XX 


■ X,  X 1 X 


..  X'. 


I 


I I- 


. X . 


.'XX  . 


21i|l 

R-gSls 

£252 


/I  - 


X'Xix'  X 
I .X  X|.... 


..  X 
X 


X Xi  . 
X XIX 
X..-jxj 

X XiX  ' 

x'xlx 

XX  .. 


Total 


. X!X 
. » 30;21  23 


X x‘. 


4 8 


- X 


X - 


- X 


• XX  X 


‘ Including  package  library  service  /, 

fn  Table  1 nn  ..ffort  is  made  to  set  forth  the  various  #pea  of 
*mce,  both  formal  and  informal,  offered  bv  the  different  iLitu- 
lions  under  pneral  head.s  that  are  typical  of  the  service  found  in 
most  lashtutlons  All  bnt  seven  of  the  institutions  give  correspoad- 
inic  courses.  Of  the  2ff  institutions  listed  as  givind  coiTes|iondenco 
roilr^s,  all  except  one  or  tao  give  college  credit  for  such  work  a 
iiolable  e.xcepl,on  being  Columbia  University.  ’ A large  majority 
of  them  alM  offer  correspondence  courses  of  a iioncredit  grade.  Of 
the  30  institatioos  offering  class  instruction,  the  vast  maioritv  afve 
ionises  of  this  kind  for  credit.  J ^ b 

aSeveriil  extension  divisipns  give  rioiieredit  class  work,  among 
hem,  California,  Coluipbia,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
Uoa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin.  There 
is  a well-defined  tendency  to  give  work  in  this  connection  which 
might  be  designated  as  workers’  education,  or  an  Americanization 
program.  Noteworthy  examples  are  the  University  of  California 
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ami  Uie  Massachusetts  llcpartment  of  Education,  in  both  of' which 
organizations  thousands  of  students  are  enrolled.  This  inovcinent 
follows,  somewhat,  the  lead  of  the  AVorkers  Education  Movenient  in 


/ 


Great  Britain,  where  tutorial  classes  haf'e  been  organized  thrijugh 
cooperation  betw'een  the  colleges  and  the  labor  organizations.  This 
movement  gives  promise  of  splendid  results  in  the  program  of  adult 
education.  A.  notable  by-product  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  those 
in  charge  of'  the  movement  in  Great  Britain  that  adults  of  non- 
collegiate  grade  can,  nevertheless,  profit  greatly  J>y  instruction  of 
collegiate  grade  w'hen  stich  instruction  is  properly  given. 

It  is  interest ing  to  note  from  the  table  that,  if  one  takes  the  fir.st  * 
eight  lines  of  service,  including  correspondence  instruction,  class 
instruction,  public  information,  luid  package  library  sA’vice.  i)ub- 
lic  lectures,  visual  instruction,  .school  or  community  service,  and  • 
institutes,  conferences,  and  short  courses,  one  bus  a large  majority 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  exfonsion  divisions.  The  oth(>r 
act  ivitiig?  in  which  we  fin<l  three,  or  more  institutions  participating, 
up  to  a»  many  as  12,  include  i:i  dilfereiit  groups  of  activities.  The 
numl)er  of  detailed  activities  included  in  tbe.se  groups  is  indicated 
1)}\  reference  to  the  above  li.st. 


n.  STATISTICAL  STUDY 


Tlie  list  given  below  indicates  the  extent  of  offerings  in  the  two 
major  fields  of  extension  service.  The  correspondence  list  carries 
48  subjects.  Included  in  the.  list  we  find  the  laboratory  sciences  of 
anthrop^)logy,  bacteriology,  botany,  chegxistry,  geolo^^  polpon- 
tology,  physios,  and  zoology.  The  e^«6tive  tekehm^rm  ele- 
mentary aspects  of  the  physical  antTTiaturar'^Iences  is  mad^ 
po.ssible  in  such  institutions  as  ('hicago  and  Wisconsin  by  j)rovidiiig 
small  laboratories  which  are  sent  to  the  individual  student  for  eir=- 
perimental  purposes.  Extra  charges  for  the.se  courses  cover  the 
extra  cost  involved.  Reports  from  these  institutions  indicate  that" 
such  an  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  and  that  in  this  way  standard 
work  can  be  done. 

Offerings  are  more  extensiv^e  in  class  centers,  with  811  subjects  li.sted, 
a few  of  which  (loiil)tle.s.s  overlap.  ^ 

* CoCHSKH  OKFKJlEn  BY  r(lRREBH<)NDENoft*^. 


1.  Accounting:. 

2.  Agriculture. 

8.  Anthrppolugj. 
4.  XtL 

fi.  ANln>nomy. 

' 0.  BnctertoloRy, 
T.  Botany. 


8.  Chemistry. 

9.  Church  history. 

10.  Compnriitlve  reli- 

gion., 

11.  Drawing. 

12.  Early  Church  litera- 

ture. 


18.  Economics. 

14.  Education. 

15.  Engineering. 
10.  English. 

^7.  Forestry. 

18.  French. 

19.  Geology. 
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20.  German.  ' 

21.  Greek. 

22.  lIl.^t.T.v. 

2.'{.  History  of  art. 

24.  Home  (s'onomics. 

26.  MouseliolU  adniiiii.s- 
f ration. 

26.  Lnlin. 

27.  IJtirary  wonom.v 

28.  r,ilirar.v  seiciicc. 

211.  Mntlii'imit  ics. 


20.  Mi'toorology. 

21.  Music. 

22.  New  lestrtliicnt. 

22.  Olil  lesDinivnt  litc'ra- 
tun*  and  oriental 
lunKUUKt’s. 

24.  J*ale(uitolo({y. 

2.'».  PliarinacoloRy. 

26.  Plillolojfy. 

27.  I^hllttsopli  V. 

28.  I'liyslc.s. 


20.  I'roAdilntj  and  pnr- 
Isli  niinl.stry. 

40.  P.sychokijiy. 

41.  Puldic  .scluMil  art. 

42.  Reliffions  education. 
42.  S<K'lal  science.  ■ 

44.  Sociology. 

4.6.  .Simnlsh. 

46.  Swisllsli. 

47.  Tliefdngy. 

48.  /noliigy. 


roi:RKB.H  Orentra)  if  (’i.ass  Ci^ntk.iib 


1.  AilveTti.slng. 

2.  Antlirop<dogy, 

2.  Arcliieol^tpy, 

4.  ArcliitTf  tiirc. 

.6.  Armenian 

jj.  Art. 

7.  A.stronoiuy. 

8.  Hanking  and  liii:mc(‘. 
0.  Hiology. 

10.  Hot  any. 

H.  Huslncss  adiiiiiii.st ra- 

tion. 

12.  Hii.slncss  hfw. 

I. 2.  (VI tic. 

14.  Ghemisiry. 

1.6.  (’hlnes.-. 

16.  ('oinniern*. 

17.  ( 'oininerclal  isluca- 

tion.  4^ 

18.  '('oriMiratlon  flaance. 
10.  (’list  account ing. 

2t).  litwitistry. 

21.  Drawing. 

22.  Kconondcs. 

22.  KdiK'ation. 

24.  Knglneecliig. 

2.6  Knglish. 

Factory  niaiiul'ai  tur- 
ing. 

27.  Finance. 


28.  Flue  arts. 

20.  French. 

.20.  <leo>rru|tliy. - 
.21.  Geology. 

22.  German. 

'X\.  GoviTiimenl. 

•24.  Greek. 

.‘1.6.  Ilenltli. 

26.  Ilea  It  ti  (‘(limit  ion. 

27.  Hel)n*w. 

.'18.  History. 

.20.  Honscliidd  arts. 

40.  riouschold  sclt'ine. 

41.  Hygiene. 

42.  Indo-Iranian. 

4.2.  Industrial  innnag(‘- 
ment. 

14.  Italian. 

4.6.  .Inpan(*«e. 

46.  .loiirnalism. 

17.  Law. 

4.8.  lillirar.v  (‘ciaioniy. 

40.  Matlieaiatics. 

.6(1.  M(‘dlein(*. 

.61.  Money  and  hanking. 
.62^Iusie. 

6,2.1^atiin‘  study. 

64.  "Neurology. 

56.  Oriental  .s(>iuinar,v. 
.66.  I'aldology, 


.67.  Personality  analy.sla. 
68.  Philosophy, 
oil.  Phonetics. 

60.  Ph.vslcal  (‘(Incation.  . 

61.  I’li.vsieal  scieiicf*. 

62.  Pli.NsIcs. 

62,  Physhilogy. 

tI4.  Political  8(‘l(‘nce, 

6.6.  Portiigue.s(‘. 

66.  Psychiatry. 

67.  Psychology. 

6s,  Puldic  Hjieaking. 

60.  Itoiil  estat(‘. 

70.  Itlietoric. 

71.  Itunmnlaii. 

72.  Snl(‘snian.shlii. 

•7.2.  Scandinavian.  ' 

74.  Selling  and  odverlls- 
Ing. 

7.6.  Selnltic.s. 

70,  SiameK(‘. 

77.  Slavonic. 

7,8.  Social  science. 

70.  .Sociology. 

8f).  Spanisli. 

81.  .S|H‘ech. 

82.  Surgery. 

.8.2,  ^oology. 


Tables  2 to  4 give  statistical  data  concerning  corro.spondcncc  .study 
and  cla.ss  centers.  Table  2 shows  llie  nutnbcr'of  new  enrollments 
and  the  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  for  each  of  the  years 
1921  to  1924.  By  enrollment  is'  meant  ivgistering  for  a corn*- 
spondenco  course  of  unit  of  instruction.  By  number  of  individual 
students  i.s  meant  the  number  of  different  pei-sons  enrolling  for  corre- 
spondence study  or  class  center  work.  AVhile  data  ai-e  incomplete, 
the  evidence  of  growth  Ixith  in  enrollments  and  in  hnnil>er  of  indi- 
viduals served  is  conclusive.  ■ Total  new  enrollments  reported  for 
1921  ami  1922  are  81,362,  and  for  the  biennijl  period  of  1923  and 
1924  the  nural)er  is  102,025.  In  individual  students  enrolled  the 
numbers  for  the  two  biennial  periods  are  49,672  and  57,323, 
respectively. 
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Tabi£  2. — iV  um  bvr 


of  nftc  < nroUtiuntif  and  nuniher  of 
rnrolled  for  roireftpondcnrt'  courttcM 


individual  gludent/^ 


r Diversity 


Number  new  enrollments  in 
correspondenoe  courses  for 
yeers  indlcatecl 


Number  individual  BtudenU 
for  years  indicated 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Ariiona 

U ni  versi  ty  of  A rkansas 

University  of  CalUomla 

University  of  Chicago 

U Diversity  of  Colorado 

Columbia  University  .. 

University  of  Florida 

Indiana  University 

Iowa  State  College 

UnIveAity  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Kentucky 

MassachusetU  Department  of  Kdu- 

cation 

University  ot  M inneeota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  North  Caroiin'n 

University  of  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  Coileillts. 

, University  of  Southern  Uallfornm 

University  of  Tenneesee 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Utah ..]! I, 

State  College  of  Washington- 
University  of  Wisconsin 


1V21 

98 

are 

ar,i 

4.387 

4,47R 

,M7 

(») 

Cl 

847 

r. 

(') 

a 113 
(') 

f>,  2S2 
888 
m 

700 

ill 

C) 

1.  i:«i 

1,300 

C) 

Cl 

•4  70fi 
670 
370 
ll..'4tt 


1922 


1923 


Total. 


167 

228 

490 

5,006 

4,709 

non 

C) 

(■' 

940 

25 

Cl 

2 4A5 

C) 

R,  3R2 
1. 149 
937 
1, 1.54 
24,5 
9,Vi 

l.ilO  , 
1..V.0  ; 
C) 

C) 

3,366 
534 
47R 
I0.2R9 
l_ 


245 

215 

325 

5.060 

4.729' 

875 

1.005 

16 

(’>  , 
230R 
408 

4.981 

1.629 

1,163 

609 

1..362 

]■:§> 
28  , 
1»  ' 
4.M7  ,i 
625 
S92 

10..56R  : 


1934 


390 
22R 
527 
5.980 
5,  248 
1. 060 
827  • 
3,947 

1.  131 

17 

U 108  I 

2.  no 

522 

4.796  ! 
1..3S6 
2080 
1,279  ' 
i.232 
1.  216 
I.  417  , 

3.  4.50  ■ 
174  , 
339 

5s  253 
582 
524 


n.  164 


98 
13.- 
. 230 

C) 

C) 

Cl 

C) 

C) 

742 

23' 

. (’) 

I,. 597 

C) 

3.707 

779 

713 

861 

111 

C) 

828 
.5,50  , 

(') 

1.W4 

c> 

12R 

10.892 


71  42  791  I 4,\  014  57,985 


j 1922 

1923 

I9« 

i 167 

24.5 

3vn 

149 

143 

163 

433 

28.5 

47.'. 

Cl 

C) 

C) 

C* 

(') 

(') 

(•■) 

'») 

C) 

, C) 

Cl* 

. C) 

Cl  . 

Cl 

C) 

L 7\I8 

883 

9>.<2 

» 21 

Ifl. 

IT 

i C) 

C) 

961 

1.501 

1,S(.4 

,3.'4) 

! 

C) 

1 4.690 

3,034 

2.R39 

1 1,012 

1,  146 

1.23.5 

71C 

96.5 

1.  519 

926 

931 

967 

202 

376 

H38 

917 

1.309 

1.  IS) 

88.5 

947 

1,084 

. 710 

Ki) 

l.KWI 

28 

174 

' C> 

1,50 

ai2 

2 3.51 

i-.'iOf. 

3. 39.5 
C» 

t*) 

• Cl 

18* 

26-1 

282 

10,  l.Y. 

1(1.  103 

10,774 

28,  .326 

26.072 

31,251 

1 J^outh  (Volina  ami  Virginia  ilo  not  give  t'orrcsiionilence  roiintow 

• No  figures  available. 

% 

Tablk  3.—Xumbpr  of  enrollments  and  number  of  indiindual  sludrnls  in  class 
. ; centers 


T’olversity ' 


Number  of  enrollments  for  years 
.indicated 


.A  A. 


University  of  Alabama.. 

Ulilversity  of  Arliona  .. 

University  of  Arkansas  . 

University  of  California. 

University  of  Colorado.. 

Columbia  University. . - 
Indiana  University...... 

. loska  State  College 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Kentucky 

Maasachusetu  Department  of  Rdii- 

cation 

University  of  Mlnneeola'r. 'll 

University  of  Missouri * 

University  of  Nebraska.  1 

University  ot  North  Carolina 

• Univenlty  of  Oklahoma ^ . . 

University  of  South  Dakota  . . 

University  of  Oregon... 
Pennsylvania  Stole  Collet 
, Unlveisity  of  Scuthem  CalUomla  .. 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Virginia 

Stoto  Cotl«M  of  w^togton . . . 
.University  of  Wisconsin 


Total. 


Number  Individual  students 
for  years  indicated 


1921 

1022 

I9f3. 

l»2t 

1921 

1922 

1033 

1934 

403 

177 

673 

184 

1,016 

< 134 

1,030 
> 165 

403 

161 

673 

1464 

Mi.Olfl 

r 131 

1,020 

1.54 

82 

143 

716 

840 

C) 

(’) 

(*) 

C) 

19,755 

18.976 

23,464 

30,  138 

9,876 

C) 

(*) 

Z.V50 

2,092 

1,728 

1.8.58 

i'? 

(') 

1.482 

(0 

C) 

C) 

17,846 

C) 

(•) 

C) 

Cl 

.\419 

8,me 

7,354 

7. 334 

3.233 

5,044. 

6,254 

.\474 

1,012 

1,048 

'l.'OM 

4 . 536. 

(') 

(•) 

975 

1, 426 

6^5 

630 

377 

404 

582 

674 

.354 

427 

(■) 

(■) 

926 

1,230 

0) 

(•) 

(>) 

R71 

23,141 

21,745 

27.  751 

30,011 

(') 

(•) 

■ Oe 

0) 

7.80J 

7,2R0 

7,237 

8,315 

4,847 

4,  4«1 

<272 

4,  .590 

111 

6 

m 

no 

ill 

6 

' 121 

110 

1,022 

• 545 

A99 

TOO 

054 

432 

636 

.594 

46 

190 

606 

1,406 

46 

190 

600 

1. 1^7  ■ 

183 

421 

675 

867 

(V 

<*) 

, (») 

(') 

O 

107 

297 

i (0 

107 

. »7 

2.665 

3.106 

S.650 

XM4 

(') 

f tu 

O 

o 

580 

645 

1,300 

l.SOS. 

' 210 

430 

6.15 

0 

I.5B 

406 

211 

‘?33. 

406 

306 

H40 

IM 

l,M» 

415 

1.80S 

665 

1^424 

% 

o 

478 

O 

279 

374 

425 

1,003 

»47 

345 

394 

087 

•3, 212 

4,334 

4,749 

<') 

O 

(•) 

o 

: (■) 

71.320 

87, 137 

116,523 

21,310 

12,750* 

b%673 

aoLTii 

'The  Unlifaltr  of  Florida  reports  Information  not  available, 
va^lw  bare  no  oIm  mtor  service  Chioago  has  no  txUthn 
down-town  college  In  the  city  of  Chicago. 

.'Sin  mi  and  as  In  1034  enrolled 
^No  tBfQmntion  svai^ie. 


and  South  Carolina  and  Mwk  State  UoK 
clasM  center  sendee,  though  It  ootK|tM)U^ 


auditors  with  no  orsdit." 
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Tablk  4. — y unitin'  of  courHcn  rompictrd  bp  rorren/iondrnrc  and  in  class  centers 


ItMvcrMiy 


I nivprsityof  AJubamu 

I Dlvpr5lt)  of,^ri^ona  . 

I'niverfil)  of  Arltsnsivi 
I'DiTprsity  of  <'Blifornin.  . 

('□Ivcrsiiy  of  C'hiraKo . . . 

i nf^prsiij  of  Colorsflo 
Indiana  I nioorsity. 

Iowa  Stato  f'oDcpe  

I'nivprjily  of  Kansas 

I'nivprsityof  Krntucky 

Massiirhibi  lls  Pppartrnrnt  of  K.ilii 

ration  

I'nivprsity  of  Minnpsota  

I’niversity  of  Missouri  . , . .. 

I'nivorsity  of-fs'rhra'ka.  . 

fniyprsiiy  of  North  (’rirolinn  

fnivpi^y  of  Oklihoma, 

Inivpr'-ily  of  •OrogOD  . . 

fVDQsylviinia  StiUP  (^llpgp  

|■mvt■:^J^^fc^'^•nm'ss«■c  

rnivprfUyxr  Tcia<i 

I’nivors^inif  ^’irglnia 

rniversity  of  ^yisoon5ln  

Toul 


- 

Number  of  oorrpSt>oDclpiiop 
miirsR?  I'ompIptCHl  for  ypsrn 
ind|pnt«l 

Numhpr  of  nnirswi  coniplptpd  in 
cla.*s  cpntors  for  y»(irs  Indies tp«l 

1921 

IWJ 

1923 

1924 

1921 

1923 

to 

1924 

87 

l.W 

180 

.860 

600 

91.8 

918 

M 

78 

79 

83 

66 

92 

103 

132 

194 

ISS 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

0) 

9fi0 

1,  148 

1, 212 

1.  4411 

(') 

(') 

(>) 

(‘) 

2.3S9 

2,fi36 

2.669 

zysfi 

(') 

.09 

(')* 

446 

(') 

.'A4 

8'.3d  (1) 
.89,8  • 4,996 

(') 

.'yOSl 

(') 

.5  61,8 

(') 

.5  802 

(') 

(’) 

16 

17 

(>) 

(') 

010 

1,300 

AM 

84.5 

1,(»0 

94.8 

4.38 

430 

36A 

342 

(') 

(:)• 

210 

1') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(.) 

.3.  <22 

4.899 

6,  .888 

4,301 

12,  170 

14.421 

1Z817 

1.5808 

.■»r 

443 

.882 

684 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(>) 

523 

.W 

ws 

944 

108 

6 

90 

110 

(') 

334 

4.83 

, .846 

0) 

(■) 

(') 

0) 

(') 

134 

387 

900 

(') 

1.88 

520 

1,114 

(') 

(') 

0) 

C) 

183 

423 

675 

867 

‘ 29H 

387 

4.88 

(') 

(') 

(') 

C) 

380 

42.4 

- 360 

640 

40A 

42.8 

820 

1.335 

C) 

(M 

.80 

98 

(n 

(') 

50 

138 

2,  4^ 

2.826 

3,  .878 

4.  .824 

153 

113 

209 

147 

(■) 

188 

278 

120 

4,436 

4.  .vn 

0,334 

S,0.'i8 

2.238 

3.043 

3.903 

(•) 

IA!S09 

19.967 

18.  .81 .8 

28,392 

2l,3i;> 

2.5  218 

27,1.88 

4 

28.003 

' Infornistion' not  availiiblr  ' 


III.  NEW  LINES  OF  SERVICE,  OR  LINES  HAVING 
UNUSUAL  DEVELOPMENT  DURING 
THE  BIENNIUM 

Requefits  wore  sent  to  the  different  extension  divisions  asking;  for 
inforniation  comernhifr  new  lines  of  extension  activities  be^un  dur- 
ing the  years  1923  tftid  1924.  The  results  of  that. inquiry  aft  here 
indicated:  ^ 

University  of  Alabama:  Development  of  package  library  service 
to  hi^dt  .schools;  community  service;  omployinent  of  fidl-time  expert 
for  visual  instruction  bureau. 

i 

University  of  Arkansas:  Broadca-stinj;  station  established  for  loc- 
ires  and  entertainment  programs;  publication  of  monthly  bulletin 
public  service;  circulation  of  print  collection  of  300  pritits  in 
?olor.  ‘ . . 

TTni^ersity  of  Indiana:  Nutrition  institute  for  the  Sfate;  regional 
antituberculosis  institutes  for  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  IlUnois, 
and  Kentucky. 

I U^niversity  of  Kentucky:  Development  of  women’s  club  work. 

• Massachusetts  Department  of  Education . Cbiirses  broadcasted  ty 
radio*  , 

University  of  Missouri:  Play  and  recitation  service;  .extension, 
class  centers  developed.  ^ 
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T"nivci\sity  of  North  Carolina:  Visual  instiiu-tion  s<*r\ ico  inaugu- 
rated. 

VEu.versity  of  Oklahoma:  ^Vol•kel■s’  ediu'atioi^«',rvice  l>ojiun. 

IIrti|^‘sity  of  Oie;n)n:  Arneiininization  work;  radio  broaileast- 
in^  of  university  lectures:  local  histoiy  contests:  (leveloi)inent  of 
welfare  week  ends,  the  aim  beinc  to  ^ive  |)eo[)le  of  the  couimunitics 
practical  demonstnitions  of  the  services  of  various  State  ajjencies. 

Peiin.sylvHuia  State  Colle;ie:  Foreniun  training:;  utility  economics. 

l^iversity  of  South  Carolina:  Packa^'c  library  .--ervice  inaugu- 
rated. 

I niversity  of  South  Dakota:  Inaugurated  sci’vice  to  debntin;z  in 
the  hi»rh  s<’bool.s.  » 

University  of  Southern  ('alifornia  : Inaiicurated  courses  in  real 
estate  under  correspondence  study  department. 

I niversity  of  Viro'iui.i:  Teiu|)orarv  orpuii/.ation  of  Virfiinia  .so- 
<uety  for  erip[)lcd  children;  home  readinir- <ourses  of  Ibireau  of' 
Education;  in.stitiites  of  citizenship;  jjiihlication  <if  News  la-tter 
otliled  by  the  depart  ineiit  of  rural  economi*'s  and  rural  s(M‘iolo;rv; 
championships  in  tennis,  current  and  monthly  hii>:h-sch(Md  publica- 
tions, and  pri/.c.s  for  the  best  verse  ami  short  ^lory,  iiiaiipoiiated 
tliroujrli  Virjrinia  ^Ii*rh  School  Litornry  ami  Athletic  Leapie:  [lac-k- 
a^  libraries. 

State  Colle*;e  of  Wa.shinjxton  : Inau<inrate<l  chusscs  in  salesmanship 
^»and  pei'sonnel  efficiency.  Those  clusse.s  are  conducteil  intensively  -for 
a period  ^f  two  weeks  each: 

In  response'  to  the  request,  “Please  give-dettuls  concerninjr  lines 
of  service  that  have  had  iinnsnal  development  for  the  years*lD23  ami 
11)24,”  the  following  information  was  obtained: 

Visual  Instruction  : The  Univei*sity  of  Alabama  reports  that  vis- 
ual instruction  made  rapid  strides,  .statinpr,  ‘‘We  obtained  the  .ser-' 
vicc-s  of  a full-time  export,  hon^dit  som6  $2,000  worth  of  material, 
and  cin’ulated  reels  of  hfcK-^rade  edncational  picturo.s.”  The  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  reports  tliat  motion-picture  st^yvice,  slide  service, 

^ dnd  art  prints  were  dhlri billed  tlironjrhout  the  State.  In  motion 
pictures,  144  reeks,  41  mreational  ar^  103  eslucational,  were  distrib- 
uted. The  educational  film.s  were  elAs.si?iod  under  industrial,  scenic, 
historical,  patriotic,  and  health.  Seventy-one  sets  of  steacoptlcon 
. slides  on  patriotic,  scenic,  industrial,  si'ientific,  and  i^neral  topics, 
including  war  sli^,  healthi  religious,  etc.,  wore  distributed.  There 
^ro  97  communities  served,  with  a reported  attendance  of  65,351. 
The  service  was  well  distributed  throughout  tlie  State,  a<ieording  to 
the  report  of  the  director  of  eXten.sion.  ' 

Conrmuin^  Service  Work-;  The  TTnivereity  of  Alabama  reported 
that  the  cm^iinity  service  work  was  very  succe&Kful,  more  than  500 
lectures  land  addresses  bein^  delivered  in  the  State. 
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■Woiiit'n'H  Club  Work;  The  rnivers'ity  of  Alubaina  reported  that 
the  wonicn’s  club  profnams  furnished  by  the  extension  division  were 
very  widely  used,  more  than  6,0tX)  women  beinf;  enrolletl  in  {iroups  in 
which  profrrams  were  used.  The  Tnivcrsity  of  Kentucky  also  re- 
ported .unusual  development  in  their  women's  club  work  profrram. 

AVoikers’  Kdiicution:  This  pha.se  of  e.\tension  work  liad  unusual 
i!eveloj)mcnt  intlu’  Vnivei-sities  of  California  and  Oklahoma  and  in 
the  M II ssachu setts  ^)epartinent  of  Educutioii.  In  California  hun- 
dreds of  classes  were  oi  jiani/.ed,  and  thes<>  were  attended  by  thousands 
'of  .students.  In  iuldition  to  the  class  work,  the  extension  division 
supervised  a ni^ibcr  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  w'orkers.  The  I’ni- 
versity  of  Oklnhoma  reported  the  orjianizatiou  of  24  classes  in  work-  * 
ers'  eilucation,  with  subjects  as  follows : Philosc/phy,  6;  economics,  1 ; 
psycludopry.  4;  Kn^fli-di,  5:  arithmetic,  .'i;  debating:,  1;  Spanish,  1; 
shortliand.  L Accordinjr  to  the  director  of  e.xtension,  JHiC  persona 
enrolled  in  those  classes,  d’hc  work  is  received  with  f^reat  enthusi- 
a.siii.  In  addition  to  the  class  work,  lecturers  in  workei-s'  education 
visitiMl  12  coiiinmnitie.s,  loi-tnrinp  to  3,.m0  persons,  and  holding!  per- 
sonal intervK^s  with  .some  The  total  num)>er  of  persons 

•H’lved  through  the  workers’  education  [m><rnmi  is  estimated  at 
-I.2S2.  In  the  elnss  work  .special  textlxMiks  are  ii.scd,  and  the  classes 
('onstitute  discu.ssion  groups.  The  work  is  for  both  men  and  women, 
and  for  all  trades  and  occupations. 

The  adult  alien  education  under  the  supervision  of  the  extension, 
division  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  as  author- 
ized by  the  general  laws  of  that  State  about  has  had- a steady 
development  since  it  was  inaupirated.  The  work  is  conducted  in 
what  is  kn^^'n  as  E^nglish  and  citizenship  classes  in  ev^ing  schools, 
in  factories,  and  in  neighborhood  classes  (clubs,  homes,  churches, 
day  clas.sos).  While  reports-for,  lf>24  «were  not  available,  the  1023 
rejKiil  indicates  a total  of  1,56T  cltt.sses  organized,  840  being  in  eve- 
ning scbools,  3(if)  in  factories,  and  412  in  neighborhood  classes.  The 
work  is  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  through  the  co- 
operation of  industrial  plants  alid  public  schools,  under  tiie  general 
su{)ei^’ision  and  direction  of  the  extension  division.  Statistics  show 
that  factories  in  34  cities  and  towns  cboperated  In  conducting  adult 
inunig^ant  classes  during  the  school  year  1922-26,  while  118  cities 
and  towns  oj>erated  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  carrying  out 
l|iis  type  of  education.  Of  these,  74  employed  full-time,  or  part-time 
directors* and  supervisors  for  this  type  of  work.  Enrollment  in‘ 
rl{i8ses  for  aaul(  immigrants  increased  from  9,030  for  the  first  year 
aftePthe  pHssage  of  the  aet  to  27,658  for  the  yeai::  19i22-2^ 

Merchants*  institut«g  represent  types  activity  in  the 

Univei^ities  of  Colorado  and  Kansas.  In  Colo#ado  the  instituiee 
are  held  for  a period  of  four  to  five  ^ys,  onuall^  under  the  auspioeii 
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of  the  local  chamber  of  coiiunewa*  and  the  university  cxtcnsiorj  divi- 
sion. One  or  more  sjiecialists  are  brought  in  for  two  jieriods  a dav 
for  lectures  and  discussions.  These  institutes  are  entirely  supj)oi1ed 
by  tire  hx-al  merchants  and  those  desirinp  to  take  die  com-se.  Sta- 
tistics inclic.-ite  that  the  institute.s  are  lar'rely  attended  and  are  very 
fruitful  in  stiimilalinp  merchants  to  brin^  about  bettei’  business 
conditions  and  closer  cooperation  between  the  fanners  and  'the 
biisine.ss  interests  of  the  town.  The  followinfj  i.s  a pro^^rarn  showing 
the  topics  discu.^sed  at  a merchants’  institute  held  at  Trinidad.  Colo.. 
N^overnlx'r  2-(!.  IPS'): 

Mornfay,  Novewhrr  i* — - « 

0.30  a.  in.  “ Planning'  for  More  Itu.siness." 

7.30  p.  ni.  “ The  Winnin«r  Salesrmy^.’’ 

Tuendny,  Xoveinher  S — 

9.30  a.  ni.  How  to  (4et  returns  from  Advertisin;:  K.Kpcncli- 

tures.’’ 

7.30  p.  m.  “ The  Human  Side  of  Retailin':.” 

^Ve(Juf•H(i^y,  yovewhpr  ^ ^ 

9.30  a.  m.  “ Retail  Credits  and  How  to  Control  'riicni." 

Noon.  “ The  Merchant  and  His  Problem.” 

7.3t)  ]).  m.  “ Knowing;  the  (ioods  You  Sell." 

Thmsdny.  yorewhn  '> — 

9.30  a.  m.  “■  Cost  of  Opmtint:  Retail  Stores  in  Colorado." 
Noon.  “ Ibiildinu  a/Conimunity.’’ 

7.30p.m.  “Fundamentals  of  Husine.ss  from  tlie  Personal 
Stand|)oint.” 

Friday^  NoTemJ>er  6 — 

9.30  a.  m.  ‘‘  How  to  Write  Advertisings  that  Pidls.” 

Noon.  “ Teamwork  for  (ommnnity  Development” 

7.30  p.m.  “ Cashing  in  on  Sales  Opportunities."  ^ 

The  director  of  extension  in  the  University  of  Kansjis  reports  that 
the  preatest  development  in  anj  singrle  activity  of  o.xtension  work 
during'  the  year  1924-2.5  was  in  the  merchants’  institutes,  in  which 
programs  were  offered  in  coojieration  with  the  local  commercial  or- 
panirations,  ranppnp  in  lengrth  from  two  to  five  days.  Speakers  were 
furnished  both  from  the  university  faculty  and  sjieciali.sts  from  out- 
side-to  diomssthe  special  problems  of  retail  merchants  and  penoral 
problems  J^vingr  to  do  with  communky  development.  Tliese  insti-^ 
tutes  were^wduct^  in*  12  communiti^,  the  communities  in  general 
bearing  practically  all  of  the  expen.sea.  The  university  assisted  in 
only  a few  cases  in  bearing  the  administnitke  eapenses.  In  addition 
to  general  lectures  on  salesmanship,  adverBrfng,  store  management, 
etc.,  regular  conrae^^ere  conducted  in  such  special  inibjects  as  show- 
enrd  writing,  window  trimming,  preparing  advd^ising  copy,  imd 
ftceottnting.  The  pwpoee  of  theee  oonma  is  to  provide  both  the 
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employers  and  the  employees  in  retail  stores  with  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  retailers  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  inforinati(»n  accumulated  by  such  agencies  as  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University,  and  many  large 
commercial  organizations  which  are  conducting  special  investigations 
along  retail  lines.  In  addition  to  the  merchants’  institutes,  a mer- 
chants’ short  course  is  ^imually  held  at  the  T’niversity  of  Kan^s. 

Municipal  researcb''^ircr"unusual  development  in  the  University 
of  Coloradn,  Tjie^hireau  of  Government  Research  is  headquarters 
for  the  C’oloriirfTo  Municipal  lA'agtic,  and  as  such  serves  a.s  a clearing 
house  of  information  for  municipal  officials.  'Studies  requiring  in- 
ve.'<tigation,  such  ai?_  installation  of  bo^eeping  systems,  efficiency 
studies  of  municipal  departments,  etc.,  are  made  for  cities  or  civic 
organi>;ations  at  cost;  that  is.  actual  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
Surveys  and  reports  for  Slate  departments,  counties,  school  districts, 
and  towns  and  cities,  covering  specific  problems  confronting  these 
organizations  are^made  and  recommendations  made  looking  toward 
securing  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  administration.  As.sist- 
nnce  in  legislative  drafting  is  al.so  furnished.  The  bureau  is  the 
headquarters  for  the  State  Association  of  Commercial  Organizations, 
and,  as  such,  renders  assistance  to  chambers  of  commerce  ami  other 
<onmicrcial  and  civic  organizations  in  dealing  with  thear  problems 
of  organization  and  operation. 

Child  health  clinics  were  also  a feature  of  progress  idade  in  exten- 
sion in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Five  State  organization^  that  engage 
in  State-wide  health  work  cooperate  in  these  con^rences  and  clinics, 
including  the  Colorado  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  State  board  of 

henith.  State  dental  association,  Colorado  child  welfare  bureau,  and 

( 

the  bureau  of  community  organization  of  the  extension  di^ 
These  conferences  and  clinics  are  held  for  the  pui|>ose 
pliysical  examinations  to  children,  preferably  childre\jji.«pfe^hoo 
age,  and  of  furnishing  parents  of  such  children  with  information 
concerning  the  results  ^f  tlie  clinics.  In  addition  to  the  clinics, 
public  lectures  on  health  are  given  in  the  community  in  which  the 
clinics  are  being  held. 

Correspondence  study  work,  or  class  center  work,  or  both,  had 
unusual  development,  according  to  reports  from  the  Universities  of 
Indiana,  Missouri,.  North . Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  and 
•Texas. 

In  Indiana  the  number  of  different  students  enrolled  in  class  cen- 
I ters  increased  from  8,233  for  1921-22  to  5,406  in  1923-24,  an  increase 
of  approximately  50  per  cent  during  the  biennium. 

The  develppment  in  correspondence  instruction  in  the  University 
of  Missouri  been  in  the  general  Reid  of  agriculture,  including  ani- 
mal husbandry,  entomology,  farm  management,  field  crops,  hortir 
culture,  poultry  husbandry,  and  soils:  These 
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-From  November  1,  1922,  to  October  31,  1924,  fi^rures  furnished  for 
Missouri  show  that  there  were  -i;)  extension  class  centers  and  1.'19 
different  classes  conducted.  There  were  2,;i07  registrations  by  2,158 
different  students  in  these  classes.  University  professf)i-s  traveled  to 
the.se  49  communities  once  or  twice  each  week  to  meet  the  clas.se.s. 
The  director  reports  that  center  classes  and  correspondence  in.st ruc- 
tion work  doubled  in  size  during  the  bienni&l  period. 

The  University  of  Oregon  had  almost  30  ]K‘r  cent  increa.se  in 
enrollments  in  correSpondence  .study  and  chi.ss  centcis  during  the 

biennial  period,  notable  growth  being  reported  fiom  the  Portland 
center. 

The  I niversity  of  South  Dakota  reports  that  its  corres|xmdence 
study  work  has  been  trebled  during  the  biennial  period. 

The  I niversity  of  Te.xas  has  had  an  increase  of  a})pro.\iinately 
.60  per  cent  in  enrollments  for  correspondence  work  <1  tiring  the  bien- 
nial period. 

Package  librai-y  service  had  unusual  development  in  the  Universi- 
ties of  Indiana,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Texa.s.  In  Indiana 
the  circulation  increased  for  tli^  biennial  period  from  2,3.59  (o  3.H12. 
This  service  for  1923-24  was  furnished  to  413  communities,  .serving 
28,212  jiersons.  Hundreds  of  modern,  everyday  topics  of  interest 
to  the  people  were  the  bases  of  package  libraries. 

The  t niversity  of  South  Carolina,  through  its  director  of  exten- 
sion, rejiorts  that  in  1923-24  the  package  library  service  luul  its 
greatest  growth,  its  work  beingshown  in  the  following  figures:  PIua'.s 
distributed,  2,414;  readings,  15,()1S;  reference  ImhiK's,  300;  packio'c 
libraries,,  2,4GC;  articles,  15,544;  chib  proOTanis,  735;  reading 
courses,  62.  , ’ ^ 

The  University  of  Kentucky  reports  a large  increase  in  package 
library  service  and  study-club  programs  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  women's  clubs  in  the  State  in  19?4.  The  increase  in 
circulation  of  package  libraries  in  tlie  University  of  Texas  has  been 
froin  a little  more,  than  10,000  in  1922  to  12,700  in  1924,  an  increase 
of  a^ut  30.i>er  cent.  There  were  1,800  permanent  package  libraries 
distributed  on  more  than  1,000  different  subjects. 

IMo  courses  were  broadcasted  by  the  extension  divisions  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  Pittsburgh,'  University  of, 
Oregon,  PennsyHania  State  College,  University  of  Florida,'  the 
®«P®rtment  of  Education,  and  the  University  of 

to ’1924  fee  L^islature  of  Florida  appropriated  $60,000  tor  a 
radio  broadcasting  station  to  be  placed  in  the  University  of  Florida 
under  the  si^rviaion  of  the  general  extension  division.  Of  especial 
intoreet  in  this  connection  ia  a report  pn  Massachusetts  university 
extwimon  ^umss  given  from  Weatlnghoyse  Electric  brinulcastiw 
■tglion  WB2;,  .as  reported  j>y  Direc^  .l^iiieg  A.  Moyer.  In  the 
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fall  of  1J2.5  D.mtor  M«yt>r,  with  Mr.  Dennis  A.  DuoJev,  Mipervisor 
of  iimversity  extoiKsion  dusses,  saw  the  utility  of  radio  for  purposes 
of  sound  instruction,  and  devised  a plan  for  broadcasting  university 

i "'’?  of  station 

^ estiiyrliouse  Llectric  Co.,  to  broadcast  through  that  sta- 

tion.  Ihe  following  courses  have  been  given:  Household  manage- 
ment; radio  reception  for  amateurs;  music  appreciation;  contenr- 
porary  American  ‘literature;  short  story  writers;  French  lessons* 
and  the  making  of  a music  lover.  These  courses  were  given  largely 
l.y  members  of  the  faculties  of  universities,  colleges,  and  public 
schools.  Ihere  were  from  8 to  it)  lectures  in  each  course,  with 
a total  of  l,6;tG  students  enrolled.  An  enrollment  fee  is  ohar-od 
each  student,  the  purpose  being  to  aid  in  defraying  exiiemses.  T^his 
iimtter  was  arranged  in  the  following  manner;  Those  who  dcsire<l 
to  receive  mimeographed  study  material  and  to  do  the  prcscriliod 
assignments  of  study  and  reading,  and  receive  a special  radio  cer- 
iihcute,  sent  an  enrollment  fee  of  $l  to  the  Depaidment  of  Education 
Boston.  Paid  enrollments  have  been  received  from  Canada  pm! 
from  more  than  one-hnlf  of  the  States  of  the  American  T’nion 
li.ey  came  from  as  fur  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as  far 
north  as  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The  director  states  that  the 
exiiemnent  is  entirely  satisfactory,  that  tlie  work  will  be  continued, 
and  that  new  coinses  will  be  planned  to  meet  developin|aBterests 
Among  the  new  courses  [ilanned  to  begin  soon  after  the^Pirt  was 
made  are;  Chief  English  writers  of  our  day,  French  conversation 
ami  ll^raturp,  and  business  psychology.  The  director  further  slates 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  tremendous  ims-sibiliti'es  in  thi.s  method 
<>l  providing  -education  for  adults  who  want  an  education,  and 
hmadcasting  courses  will  become  a aignificant  part  of  the  work  done 
the  Massachmscas  Department  of  Education. 

Tlie  beginning  that  has  been  made  in  giving  com*ses  by  radio 
mdicate.s  the  possihilitips  for  service  in  this  direction.  It  is  evident 
from  tlie  experiments  made  that  letture  courses,  foreign  languages 
social  sciences,  and  other  courses  of  a similar  Mture  can  easily  be 
;riven  by  this  metho<l,  which  combines  the  lecture  with  written 
reimrta.  The  experience  which  we  have  had  in  this  connection  indi- 
cat^s  that  in  the  futiirfe  the  lecturer  may  have  thouMnds  6f  students 
in  his  classes.  This  type  of  Ivork  is  not  confined  to  universities  and 
colleges.  A prominent  pastor’of  oile  of  the  DaUas  (Tex.)  churches  ‘ 
now  has  more  than  25,000  students  enrolled  in  his  Sunday  school 

keture  class,  to  whom  he  lectures  every  Sunday  afternoon  from 
0 to  ’ 

A course  in  real,  estate  is  oflfeted  by  the  correspondence  study 
department  of  the  tniversity  of  Southern  California.  This  course 
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was  adopted  bv  th<^  State  Real  Kstate  Association;  TiH  classes  Imve 
^ been  organizetl  to  pursue  the  work. 

An  institute  of  one  week  is  held  in  the  University  of  Washington 
in  which  graduate  medical  lectures  by  the  most  noted  physicians  oi 
America  and  England  trt*e  given  for  (he  benefit  of  the  physicians 
of  the  State.  In  like  manner  a gra<luate  nurses'  instit«ite  of  intensi- 
tied  advancetl  instruction  is  given  for  grn<hiate  nunses  each  year. 

The  E'nivei'sity  of  North  Carolina  offers  graduate  medical  lc<‘tures 
in  various  communities  of  the  State  throughout  the  .suininer  months. 
These  institutevS  may  be  retired  by  any  community  in  which  a .suffi- 
cient number  of  physicians  desire  to  .secure  such  lectures  and  will 
pay  the  necessary  fee.  The  work  is  entirely  self -.supporting  and 
the  university  .secures  for  this  service  outstanding  authorities  in  the 
United  States.  * The  movetneni  lias  been  eminently  successful  in 
North  Carolina. 

Another  type  of  c\ten.sion  service  in  which  North  Carolina  has 
taken  a positiou  of  leadership  is  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  Com- 
munity Drama,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  .t'lirolina  Play- 
makers.  The  latter  is  an  organization  .of  students  and  faculty  in 
the  .University  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpo.se  of  the  playmakers 
i.s  to  produce  plays  as  a part  of  the  work  in  Englksh  in  the  univor- 
^ity,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  play  writing  of  local  flavor 
throughout  the  State.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  CpnimunitU 
Drama  is  to  assi.st  communities  in  staging  native  Carolinian  plays. 
Contests  in  play  writing  nml  playprorluction  are  held  an^  StaTc- 
w'idc  awards  made  on  the  basis  of  the  he.s^  production  and  the  bc.st 
performance.  The  work  has  proved  eminently  successful  in  that 
State. 

EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES  WORKING  IN  CLOSE  COOPERATION  WITH 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

An  intere.sting  pha.se  of  university  extension  development  has 
l>cen  the ‘tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  wo^k  through  the  public 
jScfhools,  or  to  coopierate  with  them  ip  thi%  solution  of  somfe  of  their 
problems.  The  director  of  extension  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
reporte  that the  mo.st  outstanding  development  in  the  past  two' 
years  has  been  in  the  high-schbol  league,  which  has  extended  its 
activities  and  effected  its  organization  for  the  conduct  of  athletic 
and  literary  contests  throughout  the  State.”  An  example  of  thjs 
type*  of  scTvice  which  has  attracted  considerable  notice  throughout 
the  country  is  found  in  the  University  Interscholastic  League 
Bureau  of  Ae  division  of  extension  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
work  is  in  the  nature  of  an  extension  service  offered  to  the  schools 
of  the  State  by  the  university.  Rules  and  regitlations  governing 
the  28  different  contests  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  league  is  in  the  hands  of  In  executive  conumttee  composed'^of 
members  of  the  faculty,  appointed  annually  by  the  'president  of  the 
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university.  Svhools  jmninp  the  lea^rue  n^Mee  to  abide  by  (he  rules 
;m(l  le^xulations  tuid  the  deidsions  of  (he  executive  commiltee  in  all 
matters  of  dispute.  Member  school.^  pay  .a  {rniduated  fee  ran^jing 

from  $1  to  $8.  depeqdin^r  upon  the  size  and  classification  of  the 
school. 

There  is  a coimTv  executive  <ionimittee  in  each  county,  and  a dis- 
(riH  executive  cormnittee  in  each  of  the  n*2  districts  into  which  the 
counties  are  ^rouped.  These  (*omrnittees  pass  on  matters, of  eli^d- 
hility  with  re:;p('ct  to  their  tef-ritory.  conduct  county  and  district 
meets,  etc.  ■ - * ' 

'Pile  winners  in  the  vnriou.s  event.s  in  tlie  county  meet  represent 
the  county  in  the  district  meet.  4nd  the  winners  in  the  district  meets 
in  ^refieral  are  brou«:ht  to  Au.stih  in  May  of  each  vear  for  the  final 
State  championship  contests.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  various 
^noups  on  the  hasi.s  of  .schools  nnd  a#;es.  and  contests  are  held  accord- 
iTi;:  to  certain  eliphility  reipiirements.  one  of  whii  h is  that  a pupil 
iiiiisf  he  a hoiin  title  stuilciit  and  must  he  passing  in  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  his  work  before  heiuf:  allowed  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tests. Contests  are  conducted  in  football,  basket  ^all,  tracTc  arid  field 
events,  tennis.  <4d)nte.  declamation.  es.say- writing,  music  memory, 
-spelling,  journalism,  and  arithmetic. 

Kach  of  the  various  contests — local,  county,  distrii’t — repre.sents 
eliminations  and  the  selection  of  winners  for  the  next  higher  contest. 

I he  winners  in  the  State  conte.sts  are  given  the  title  of  chains 
pious  for  the  State,  amf  are  awarded  suitable  trophies.  Approxi- 
mately 4,000  school-s  are  annually  enrolled  in  the  league.  Many 
thousands  of  students  participate  in  local,  county,  and  district  nieet.s, 
bringing  to  the  schools  hundreds  of  thou.saniLs  of  parent.s  and  stimu- 
lating an  interest  not  only  in  these  activities,  but  in  the  work  of  the 
school  m gt-neral.  Approximately  1^200  bovs  and  gipls  are  active 
partuipants  m the  final  State  meet.  The  ^nofits  to  the  State  in 
raising  the  standard  of  scholarship  for  athlete.s,  and  in  stimulating 
better  scholarship  and  educational  activities  in  literary  events,  have 
been  outstanding. 

Anotlier  type  of  extension  service  in  the  University  of  Texas 
' which  works  directly  through  the  public  schools,  is  the  nutrition  and 
healtli  education  program.  This  program  includes  two  aspects: 
(^)  School-health  programs  are  fostered  through  the  organization 
of.  what  i.s  known  as  the* Healtli  and  Happiness  I^eague.  Public- 
school  classes  become  members  of  this  league  u})oh  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  fee,  and  the  teachers  of  the  classes  agree  to  use  graded  ‘ 
lesso^ns  on  health  habits  and  how  to  form  them,  which  are  furnished 

the  teachers  weekly  by  the  bureau  during  the  school. year,  (ft) 

A nutrition  and  health  edue^ition  institute  is  held  each  year  in 
^nn^tion  with  the  Texas  SUte  Teachers’  Association  meeting,  and 
to  thm  are  brought  scfbe  of  the  leading  authorities  on  health  educa- 
tion in  the  United  J^tes.  'fhe  ^bureau  also  conducts'  confereneea 
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iiiul  fllrni^ll(’s  Hifi^rt'stions  (tu'lioiillh  liabils  aixl  (ln'ir  fnnnatinn  to 
or^ani/iitioiis  and  iruliv'uluals  throiifjhoiit  tlio  8tat<*.  Sjjci  ial  Iodines 
on  houlth  work  are  provitlcd.  and  club  pro<i:rams  on  healtli  edijcation 
are  furnished  tlie  club  women  through  the  cooperation  of  the  pack- 
njre  hiun  library  bureau.  Posters  and  exhibit  material  are  ftirnishotl 
1o  c(^inmunity.  county,  and  .sectional  fairs  throujrhout  the  State. 

A imi(|nc  feature  of  the  health  program  is  the  conductin^j;  of  an 
' experiment  in  rat  feedin;'.  which  is  carried  on  in  the  g^radcs  of  the. 
publir  schools  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a nutrition  specialist 
from  the  university.  Tliis  experiment  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
work  and  ha.s  lieen  beneficial  to  coraniunfties  in  which  it  has  been 
held. 

I'here  is  a Avell-marked  tendency  in  certain  extension  divisions,  in- 
cludino  the  I'niversity  of  Texas,  to  direct  the  activitic.s  of  the  visual 
instruction  work  in  the  line  of  sei#ce  to  public  .scliools  in  clnssrooni 
tenchinfr.  Filin.s  and  slides  of  an  educjifional  nature  arc  provided 
and  are  .sent  out  to  .sohools  desirinp:  to  u.s<‘  them  in  eonnecth)n  with 
their  cla.ss  instruction.  The  slide  service  has  lx*en  particularly  help- 
ful in  Texas,  where  sets  of  /ides  worked  out  on  a eiveu  topic,  with 
a view  to  their  use  in  cla.«es  in  ;reo"raphy,  history,  nature  study, 
literature,  architecture,  etA,  have  been  made  available.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  secure  pictures  of  Texas  wild  flowers,  birds,  fui  ni 
life,  and  shippin^r.  Various'  ])ha.‘^  of  Texas  industrial  activities, 
points  of  historical  interest,  types  of  Spanish  architecture,  etc., 
huA’e  all  furnished  imterial  for  slides.  Material  has  not  only  U‘en 
furni.'iheil  in  tliii;!  way.  but  un  effort  has%>en  made  to  ilcvelop  tech- 
^ni<|iie  for  its  use  in  the  classr»x»m,  Keports  indicate  that  tlie  effort 
has  l)cen  (juitc  successful.  * t 

The  exten.sion  division  of  tlm  Univei>iity  of  Oklahoma  reports  a 
l)TOpram  of  tests  and  nieasurenients,  conducted  in  the  public  .schools, 
which  bus  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  test  and  measurement  move- 
ment and  a knowlodfii*  of  how  t()  u.se  tests  to  advantap:e  in  the 

ffohition  of  ilflministrative  and  clas.sroom  problems. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  fost(*rinjx  a movement,  wlii<'b 
f<ives  much  promise,  of  furnishing  from  the  university  well-'truined 
inslructors  in  »lncation  who  organize  cln.ssesi  in  the  .Various' com- 
nninities  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  public  school  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  study  of  education.  Pra<  tlcal  courses,  whieh 
the  teachers  and  administrators  may  use  in  their  daily  work,  are 
given,  and  thus  the  most  advanced  thoii^^t  in  educational  practice 
is  passed  directly  to  the  teachers  ai^l  school  officials.  A new  orgait- 
ization  of  this  sort  in  tlie  Pniverslty  of  I.s>ui8iana  has  had  encourage 
ing  success  during 'the  last  year,  and  points  the  way  to  still  greater 
service  in  this  direction. 

■ 'The  ^ paclcag^ library  service”  in  several  States  is  finding  its 
greaft^  field  o?  ^fulneas  through  the  public  schools.  Lists  of  sub- 
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jorls  oa  whirh  packaKO  libraries  air  available  arc  sent  (o  Iracliers- 
of  hnolish,  and  from  (liese  lists  subjects  are  :^»<?ni:nn|  (o^piii)ils  for 
coiupositiou  work.  Pupils  .secure  the.  packa^a*  libraries  from  the 
luuver.sity  and  work  out  the  material  for  the  composition.  Stjcli 
service  is  of  special  hene/it  in  those  States  whore  public  libraries  have 
been  slow  of  development. 

Several  e.xtension  divi.sions  conduct  school  surveys  and,.  s<-lrooI 
studies.  In  some  cii.ses  the  study  is  limited  td  a ,siVi;flc 'system  of 
schooLs,  and  in  others  it  e.xtends  to  the  .schools  of  an"enlire  county. 
Ihe  benelits  to  the  commuhities  stutliml  are  umpiestionable  They 
inoreover,  stimulate  a cIosit  study  of  school  conditions  thromdiout 
the  State. 


IV.  EXTENSION  PRACTICES  AND  EFFORTS  AT 
STANDARDIZATION 

Sevej^al  studies  liave  been  made  of  ])ru(‘tices  tlirou;;lu)ut  the  country 
with  respect  to  various  aspect. s of  e.xtension  work.  The  niOr,t  Ooinpro- 
ben.sive  one  wa.s  the  .study  inude  by  a committee  appointed  at  the 
I t.  Louis  meeting  of  the  National  Tniversity  Extension  A,s.sotdation 
in  li)2:5.  The  fppprt  of  Ihi.s  commiltee  was  made  at  the  meetim*-  of 
the  as.sociiition.iri  Madi.son,  Wis.,  .May  8-10,  19‘24.  'Phe  eommrttee 
consu.stivl  of  W.  D.  Henderson,  director  of  extension,  ITiiversitv  of 
Michi^nir,  chairnum;  J.  C.  Ep:l)ert,'?]i rector  of  extension,  Columbia 
I mversity;  H.  F.  \Mallory,  iliroctor  of  extension,  Fniversity  of 
(luea^^ro;  W . IP  Lifrhty,  secivtary  of  corre.spon donee  sliuly,  Fni- 
yersity  of  '\\isconsin;  and  K.  \V.  Kcynoh(s,  <lire<-tor  of  oxten.sion, 

I nivcrsitv  of  Ftuh. 

^ •“  # 

I’lie  full  repoit  of  the  committee  lia.s  b(>en  published  both  in  the 
Pro(■eelhI^^^s  of  the  Xatioiml  Fniversity  E.xlen.sion  A.ssociation,  MailT- 
.yon.  ^ IS.,  meelin^r  of  U)24,  and  also  as  a sjmual  bulletin  jiubli.slied 
by  the  NationalT  jlkiversity  Extension  As.sociation.  Only  a very  brief' 
Mimmary  of  the  report  will  l>e  ^iven  here. 

The  followinj;  summary  is  taken  from  the  committee  report: 

Aa)  Institutions  ofnrini/  rstcnsioi/  credit  r'c>uivic«.— practlciitl y nil  the  «1h- 

‘■“Ti.  n"<-  I"  «>•«  ..mv  h„vo 

\el l-«Kt*Ml8h«l  piten«lor.  dlvlsionfi  or  ii  part  of  their  roRulnr  university  or- 
Kunlzatiou.  The  notable  exeeptlon.s  are  Princeton.  Cornell.  Ohio  State  Unl- 
versity.  aiwl  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  should  Ik*  notcnl.  bow‘cver  that  the 

ill'll have  well-orRanlwrt  ugrlrulturnl  extension  de- 
partineuts.  but*  to  extension  divisions  Imludlng  all  phases  of  academic  nul- 

l^.^r  work  by  class 

Instruction  through  tb®  collette  o£  education  only.  ^ 

eaitcnsion  credit  courscs.—The  enrollment  In 

close  of  thTmrf ‘wtUutkms  enumerated, In. this  reiwrt  at  the 
clow  of  the  lart  fiscal  year  was  as  follows:  Extension  credit  coursea.  elass 

nstructlon  Sl.ftOO;  extension  credit  eouraes,  correapondence^  atndy,  87400- 

total  enrollment  (nearl»,  Jl9,00a  wnay,  nt.tuu. 
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(lu*  fldutps  given  It  Is  computed  that,  <if  the  total  extension  en- 
rollment as  jflven  al>ove.  («"»  i>er  cent  reprosonts  the  totnl  student  enndlmenl ; 
that  Is.  the  miml)er  of  dlCferent  students  enrolUM  In  university  extension  credit 
courses  during  the  past  llscul  year  was,  In  round  nuralM»rs.  77,fK)0. 

(c)  Extension  credit  courses  like  or  unlike  rrsidrnci-  rourscs. — In  29  of  the 
40  Institutions  listed,  extension  credit  courses  are  practically  the  same  in 
character  and  content  us  are  the  corresiMindlng  codrses  offered  oil  the  campus. 

Extension  credit  course's  dlfferlnK  In  certain  particulars  from  the  courses 
given  In  residence  ar^ofTored  hy  11  institutions.  In  most  cas<‘s  this  dllTerence 
Is  very  slight.  In  general,  the  object  of  this  modltlcation  Is  t#  metd  certain 
peculiar  local  situations  and  hikk'IhI  eases.  U should  l>e  noted  ,tn  this  eon 
nectlon.  however,  that  lu  the  case  of  praclffally  all,  Institutions  coming  within  . 
this  latter  classltlcntlon.  the  courses' which 'differ  In  any  particular  from  thasi* 
listed  In  the  regular  .semester,  term,  or  summer  juinouncement  are  organized  In 
practlenlly  all  Cii.ses  with  the  api>roval  of  the  head  of  the  academic  depart 
meat  eoiu'erned,  and  In  a numlier  of  cases  api*roval  is  required  al.so  hy  the  dean 
of  the  department  or  other  administrative  officer. 

" (rf)  RanffC  and  ctmtt'nt  of  subjects  O'/lTerrd.— The  data  here  iirew'nted  re- 
veal the  fact  that  a grand  total  of  about  n.ttoo  courses  are  offered  through 
university  extension.  These  courses  Include  7.')  different  general  subjects,  lly 
the  term  “ general  subjects  " we  mean  department  subjects,  a.s,  for  example, 
economics,  lunthematlcH,  philosophy,  etc. 

(c)  instructors. — Twelve  of  the  instltutlou.s  ll^/ted  employ  as  Instructors  in 
extension  cnnllt  ctyjtrses  members  of  the  resident  faculty  only.  In  the  remslit- 
' Ing  18  cases,  addltl^al  Instructors  nre  employeil ; Ihpt  Is.  Instructors  other  th'ii 
those  of  the  regulnr  resident  faculty.^  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cdsi'.s. 
however,  such  noiij-esident  or  special  instructors  are  approved  and  appointed 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  official  procedure  governing  the  appointment  ef 
members  of  the  resident  staff.  There  are  a few  excejitloas  to  this  nili', 
however.  ‘ 

(/)  Cost  of  Instruction. — In  the  case  of  extension  courses  hy  class  Instruc- 
tloa  27  of  the  Institutions  giving  more  or  less  complete  Information  as  to  the 
cost  of  laatructlon  reported  as  follows; 

Niftnber  paying  a fixed  fee.per^uult  of  class  work  Independlhit  of  the  rank 

of  the  Instruclor 19 

Number  of  Institutions  grading  the  fees  strictly  according  to  the  rank  of 

the  Instructor 7 

Numlier  of  Institutions  In  which  variation  In  instructors'  fees  dciiends  ujion 
the  distance  of  the  class  center  from  the  base,  tly?  nee<l  for  sptH.'iaI  In- 
struction In  Individual  cases,  income  from  the  class,  and  various  other 
conditions 19 


In  the  case  of  correspondence  study,  a few  Institutions  pay  a fixed  fee  per 
course,  us  Is  done  In  clas.s  instruc^on.  jytluTs  pay  a definite  fee  per  student 
per  unit, of  credit.  Most  InstUutlons,  howevw,  pay  from  25  to  60  cents  per  ^ 
asaigument  for  the  reading  and  correction  of  pai>er8.  ‘ 

(ff)  Preparation  and  method  of  conducting  correspondence  course*.— Corre- 
spondence study  outlines  are,  lu  g«>nerul,  prepared  by  regular  faculty  lueraliers. 
such  outlines  being  subject  to  the  approval  'of  the  director  of  the  extension 
division  and  of  the  dean  of  the  department  concerned.  In  general,  the  read- 
lug,  correction,  and  inatructlon  given  in  connection  wfth  correspondence  study^ 
BSHlgnmenta  are  done  hy  regularly  appointed  lifstmctors  who  have  the  specific 
cqurwes  In  charge.  In  a iew  cases,  persons  below  the  academic  rank  of  Instruc- 
tor nre  employed  to  read  and  grade  papers.  The  appointment  of  sach  perwAts,- 
howeter,  ia  in  general  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  extension 
divlBlon  and  the  head  of  the  department  glTlng  credit 
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(A)  Income  from  cxirnninn  credit  ro«r«r/r,— For  extensfOn  credit  courses  bv 
oluss  Instruction  tlvo  fees  pnld  by  the  students  vary  from  %2  i>er  unit  of  credit 

to  ?iri  The  Jivern»re  fis'  received.  «s  reported  by  30  Institutions.  Is  $5  per 
credit  hour.  ^ 

The  fpc.s  rcceivHl  for  c.xfension  credit  courses  by  corresiKindence  study  cover 
iibout  th<*  siinm  riinpo  ss  hi  the  cii.se  of  cluss  Instruction. 

Of  the  20  In.stltiHlon.s  reiK>rlln(r  definitely  a.s  to  tin*  relation  of  Income  from 
i-ctcii.slon  credit  courses  to  the  totiil  cost  of  condnctlnR  the  same,  23  report 
tlmt  llie  fet's  received  are  .sulflclont  to  cover  practically  the  cost  of  mnln- 
litlnlng  the  eourses,  not  Including  ofllce  overhead. 

(i)  RcHldcncc  requinmenU  for  yrnduiiUon.—ln  general  the  Institutions 
^ listed  require  one  year  of  residence  work  for  graduation,  this  year  In  the  great 
^ ma.|orlty  of  cases  being  the  senior  year.  » 

Itl  nearly  all  ca.ses,  extension  eoiirses  do  not  count  as  residence  cour.se.s. 
There  are  u few  exceptions,  ns  follows:  In  Indiana,  a .year's  work  for  the 
niu.ster  s degree  may  Ik*  taken  in  extension  ela.sses  and  counted  a.s  residence 
work;  la  Mlnncsola.  extension  credit  courses  offered  In  St.  Paul.  Mlnneajioll.s, 
and  Duluth  are  recognized  a.s  meeting  re.sl(lence  requirements  for  the  B a! 
(legreo:  in  riregon,  extension  courses  In  the  Portland  center  count  as  residence 
work:  in  Pittsburgh,  In  .some  special  oases;  in  Syracuse,  couraes  by  extension 
count  as  rraidence  work;  In  Wisconsin  extension  classes  In  the  Milwaukee 
district  are  l)clng  developed  under  university  administration  as  residence 
courses:  at  Yah*,  extension  eour.se.s  given  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  education  count  ns  residence  work. 

()i  t ndcrffrnduatc  iTcdit  ailoircd  for  cjitcnnion  credit  counes. Of  the 

instil lUlons  furnishing  data.  3 report  “no  ruling"  as  to  the  total  nnmber  of 
honrs  of  credit  whi<h  mfly  be  earned  through  the  medium  of  extension  credit 
courses:  1)  allow  one  year  of  credit  toward  graduation;  11  allow  two  years- 
the  remaining  12  InstlUitlons  have  set  no  special  limit,  subject  to  Ute  restric- 
tion incident  to  tlie  requirement  of  the  senior  year  In  reddeiwe  and  certain 
sjHS-hil  courses  which  rcipilro  the  work  to  be  done  In  residence. 

In  general,  students  are  allowed  to  take  as  many  hours  of  extension  credit 
work  as  they  can  carry  satisfactorily,  this  last  point  to  be  determined  by  the 
director  of  the  extension  division  In  conference  with  the  Instructor  la  charge. 

Twelve  instltntlona  reporting  do  not  permit  students  to  carry  extension  credit 
enufhes  whllq  In  "residence.  TTie  remaining  23  Institutions  permit  students  to 
entry  extension  eourses  while  In  residence,  provided  permission  la  granted  bv 
the  dean. 


(A)  Graduate  credit  alloirrd  for  extension  nrdit  cowraca.— The • question  of 
allowing  graduate  credit  for  work  done  In  extensHin  classes  Is  subjedt  to  great 
farlaUon.  For  example.  Chicago  allows  extension  credits  earned  by  cor- 
rrapondence  to  count  toward  the  doctor's  degree  under  certalh  stedfle  con- 
dhlons:  Colorado,  on  the  other  hanO,  aUowa  credit  toward  the  master's  degree 
out  not  for  the  doctor’s  degree. 

Eighteen  universities  accept  credits  for  gradnate  work  under  certain  cou- 
dltlous.  In  general,  such*  credits  are  allowed  subjedt  to  the  Condition  that 
cases  be  passed  upon  Individually  by  the  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
. uMversitiea  regardikff  exienston  orddil,  earned  in  other 

infitUutidhs.—The  Dhlverslty  of  Oklahoma  accepta  full  credit  for  work  done 
only  through  its  ot\-n  extension  division. 

The  following  unlversIUes  accept  extension  credits  only  when  the  work  Is 
done  under  the  direction  of  regnlarly  organised  ektenslon  dl virions;  Columbia. 
Harvard,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Virginia? 
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Tho  fijllowlnj;  iiiilvefsltips  accept  full  oreciit  for  work  done  in  extension 
courses  from  InsllIullonM  «liich  are  moniberH  of  llic  AssiK-latlnn  of  Amerlciui 

^ t 

Unlrersitles : Alabama.  Cliicag<».  Kansu.>^.  Missouri. 

The  following  universities  accept  extension  credits  from  any  college  or 
university  of  “ high  standing  " ; Kentucky.  Miclilgiin,  Tcnncs.see.  Washington 
State  Ctdlegp. 

The  following  'uiiiversltles  accept  extension  credits  from  tlio,se  instimlioiis 
which  are  nu'ml>ers  o%|he  National  I'niversity  Extension  AssiH-iation : I’olonido. 
Minnesota.  Mlssotirl.  Nebraska.  South  l>akota. 

Tlie  following  institutions  ai-eept  no  corresianidence  study  credits:  rolunibla, 
llarvard.  Missis.sippl  Agriculturnl  and  Mis.-hanlcnl  College.  I’nlverslty  of 
renn-syivanla.  Virginia. 

The  following  universities  acce]tt  extension  credits  tlmt  have  Ikmmi  approved 
by  tile  lustitutlou  fmui  which  tl\e  credits  arc  Irnnsfi'rred : Arizon;!.  California. 
Chicago.  Kentucky.  Michigan,  Nebraska.  North  rnrolina.  Oregon.  Tcnne.s.sce. 
West  Virginia.  I'niversity  of  Wnsidngtoii. 

The  following  institutions  limit  the  nuialicr  of  extension  credits  wlihii  tlicy 
will  aecept : Chicago,  18  niajor.s,  about  (iO  hours;  Colorjulo.  one-fourtli  of  re- 
(|ulroincnts  for  B.  A.  degree:  Kiinsus.  Wt  liours;  Kentucky,  ;$2  iiours;  Michi- 
gan, 15  hour.s;  Texas.  00  houra  ; Wasldtiglou  I'niversit.v.  St.  Louis,  none  after 
the  sophomore  year. 

The  followinfi  reconutienclations  wit  It  roft‘reiu'e  to  the  slantlardi- 
zation  of  tmiver.sity  e.xfen.sion  credit  courses,  conducted  hotli  in  class 
centerji  and  by  forres[)oruleiicc  stinly,  were  adopted  by  the  Xationul 
University  Extension  As.sociution  at  lAtxinpdon.  Ky.,  1022: 

(u)  Chorister  and  confaif  of  rrtcnxiun  rounirM. — Tlie  content  of  extension 
credit  courses  shall  be  prncticully  e«iuivnlent  to  flint  of  similar  courses  offered 
In  residence.  Stub  courses  shnll  la*  approvi'd  liy  the  head  or  the  dei>artiiu‘nt 
directly  concerne<l  and  such  other  authorities  as  the  rules  of  tin*  institution 
jirovide  for,  and  also  tlie  iniiiu'.s  iind  nuDil>i*r-  of  sui’h  courses  slinll  appctir  in 
the  proiier  jilaoe  in  the  general  nnnouiicoment. 

(b)  Conditions  of  admisnion  to  vitmston  courses. — 8tndeuls  sliall  lie  admitted 
to  extension  credit  courses,  provided  lliat  they  satisfy  the  proper  oflielHl  tliat  tltey 
ean  pursue  the  courses  with  profit,  and  providtsl  tliat  they  pay  tlie  regulation  fee 

(c)  Time  allotted  fur  CJivnMion  vla.fn  u'ork. — In  tho  ease  of  direct  clii.ss  in- 
Htmetion,  extension  credit  courses  shall  involve  praetirally  the  same  npinlM'r 
of  hours  of  class  Instruction  a.s  are  devoted  to  similar  classe.s  in  residence, 
and  in  the  case  of  correspondence  study  the  exten.slon  courses  sluill  bo  etiulva- 
lent  In  scope  to  tho.-^c  of  tlic  corrc.spoiullng  i-onrseg  offered  <in  tlie  campus. 

(d)  iframina/roiM. — No  student  shall  lie  given  cixidlt  in  any  extenaiou  credit 
course  unless  he  satisfies  the  instructor  of  his  mastery  of  the  course  by  means 
of  a thorough  examination  or  other  suitable  teat. 

(f)  Extennion  in.<itructori<, — All  lu.Htructors  <if  extension  credit  courses  shall 
be  members  of  the  regular  university  faculty,  or  shall  be  appointed  as  nonresi- 
dent members  of  the  faculty,  their  names  to  appimr  in  the  regular  faculty  list. 

if)  Credits. — Students  who  pursue  an  extension  credit  course  and  who  meet 
all  the  re<iulrement.s  laid  down  with  referent'e  to  attendance,  class  work,  and 
examinations  slmll  be  given  the  same  credit  a.s  (hat  given  for  a almilar  course 
conducted  in  residence. 

(p)  Records. — In  reconlliig  extension  credit  courses,  It  Is  suggesteil  tlmt 
note  HbAll  lie  made  that  such  credits  were  pained  tliruugh  extension  work, 
either  by  direct  class  in.siructinii  or  by  correspondence  stmlj’. 
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PARENT-TJCACllER  ASSOCL\TIONS  AT  WORK  ‘ 
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1 oNTE.VTs.-Imroduftioti— TrHiniug  for  ItwJerdiip  in  parrrit-teHcficr  associalioav- Kinanrial  work  of 
[.:ir.  in-l(MJchcr  nssociutioas- Schol«rsfiip  foiindHlioos  nnd  sluilrnt  loan  (tucls-riuciit-teacher  movement 
m States- Field  9rrvicp-\Blional  oritaniiation  of  parent-teacher  nawiatlons-Work  of  comniitl«»- 
AswK  iHtions  in  hi(th  schools- LeRislatioD-Prescho<d  study  circles,  mothers'  circles,  and  reeding  circlce- 
Meihcxls  of  rending  circles- Bureau  of  parent -teacher  assoemtions— C'oojicration  of  Slate  departments— 
I’.irent-teachce  associations  in  churches- \ at ional  conference  on  home  eduention-School  improvement 
asSfK'wtions— Rural  pareni-teachor  asrnciaUnns-l.iioraturo'of  parcnl-teachcr  associations. 


INTRODUCTION 

Ncfd  of  i-oopcralivi'  Hctiun  for  the  benelit  of  t]jc  children  is  at  the 
root  of  the  movement  to  orj,nini/c  teachers  and  scliool  patrons  into 
. working  units  as  auxiliaries  to  the  sclmols.  'For  many  years  parents 
have  turned  their  children  over  to  the  school  with  littie  thought  of 
whether  the  children  were  physically  fit  for  schw)l  life;  with  little 
•attention  to  the  question  of  habit-forming  during  preschool  years, 
and  perhaps  in  many  cjiscs  with  a sigh  of  relief  that  with  the  chiJ- 
ilren  s entrance  into  school  the  responsibility  for  matters  of  morale, 
manners,  and  habits  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers! 

Originally,  tirganizalions  of  parents  approached  the  schools  with 
(he  desire  to  tlo  something  to  benefit  them;  that  is,  to  improve 
physical  conditions  and  to  offer  new  opportunities  by  furnishing  ‘ 
e(|uipnient  for  playgrounds,  hot  lunches,  and  scliool  etfiipment 
usually  famished  by  the  use  of  school  funds  but  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  wore  not  available.  All  of  this'  was  good,  and  produced 
results  of  great  value.  Material  assistance  is  still  necessaiy  in  some 
Slates  because  of  the  existing  conditions,  and  these  auxiliaries  to 
the  schools  continue  to  supplement  inadequate  appropriations. 

But* the  sentiment  is  growing  that  parents  may  make  their  beat 
contribution  to  the  schools  by  training  their  children  during  the  pro- 
schwd  period,  so  that  when  they  enter  school  -they  vdll  be  physically 
fit,  mentally  alert,  and  morally  upright.  Parents  are  already  begin- 
ning to  take  back  into  the  home  some  of  the  responsibilities  which, 
in  the  post,  they  willingly  surrendered  to  the  schools. 

Tlio  parent-teacher  associations  have  emphasized  thevnecessity  of 
an  oflucated  parenthood,  and  to  acctunplish  this  they  have  ojgan- 
izod  within  the  associations  small  groups  for  the  study  of  child  prob- 
lems. These  groups  are  called  mothers’  study  ci^ee,  preschool 
27301*— 27 19  • , oo. 
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study  circles,  reading  circles,  etc.  'Die  work  of  tlicse  circles  is  in 
harmony  with  the  original  purposes  for  which  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers  w»us  formed  in  1897.  • The  incorporation  of  the  parent- 
teaclier  association  in  the  organization  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  took  place  when  mothers  discovered  that  they  could'do 
their  work  bettor  by  close  association  with  the  teachers,  and  the 
further  inclusion  of  fathers  as  parents  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  children  brought  about  finall}^  another  change  of  name  for  this 
organization  to  include  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  teachers, 
when  it  became  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in 
1924. 

During  the  biennium  of  1922-1924  new  and  important  levels  have 
been  reached,  according  to  reports,  in  parent-teacher  associations  in 
respect  to  growth,  stability  of  organization,  efiiciency  in  methods, 
responsibility  in  leadership,  and  practical  residts  obtained.  The 
gradual  molding  of  many  small  groups  of  school  patrons  into  an 
efficient  machine  capable  of  giving  effective  setrice  to  a nation  is  a 
task  requiring  patience,  and  one  that  will  hanlly  be  accomjdished  in 
a decade  of  efficient  management;  but  this  is  the  goal  set  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  end  Teachers. 

In  1923  this  organization  set  for  itself  a program  which  included 
an  all-the-year-round  parenthood;  an  effort  to  bring  the  things  of 
the  home  back  to  the  home;  educating  the  membership  and  inter- 
preting the  value  of  education  to  the  American  pe  -pie.  This  pro- 
gram has  fonned  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  not  only  the  National 
but  of  State  and  local  parent-teacher  associations. 

Several  types  of  uu,xiliaries  to  the  public  scliools  lun  ajqicarcd  ^rom 
time  to  time,  emphasizing  some  of  the  needs  of  tlio  sclmols.  The 
names  of  these  organizations  have  been  varied,  but  thoir  purposes 
have  bwn  pioro  or  loss  common.  They  are  sometimes  calleil  homo 
and  school  associations  or  parents’  leagues,  or  school  improvement 
associa^ons  or  leag»i*'s.  or  parent-teacher  associations.  The  parent- 
teacher  associations,  however,  have  reached  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment into  a stato-wide  and  national  movement  reaching  every 
State  and  with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Nevada  organized  into 
a national  group  of  considerable  size.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Okla- 
homa, Wyoming,  and  Louisiana  associations  were  formed  into  State 
oiganizations  during  the  past  two  years. 

Other  state-wide  movements,  however,  of  some  importance  liave 
developed  to  meet  school  needs,  such  as  school  improvement  associa- 
tions which  in  tile  past  accomplished  excellent  results  for  the  schools 
of  the  Southern  States  and  still  function  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Maine,  and  South  Carolina.  Another  example  of  state-wide  organ- 
ization of  school  patrons  is  to  be  found  in  the  community  leagues  of 
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\ ijfjinia.  Hero  and  (liere,  city-wide  federations  of  parents  or  school 
patrons  have  supported  the  interests  of  tlie  schools.  The  beet 
examples  of  these  are  found  in  the  home  and  school  leagues  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  the  parents’  league  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (I  tali)  home  and  school  leagues. 


TRAINING  FOR  LEADERSHIP  IN  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

One  of  the  most  diflicult  problems  facing  the  parent-teacher  move- 
ment has  been  tliut  of  securing  persons  who  were  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  lead  either  locally  or  in  the  States.  There  were  no  courses 
on  parent-teacher  associations  in  any  of  the  educational  institutions 
until  1022,  when  Columbia  Imiversity  offered  its  first  course.  In 
1023  and  192-1  thi.s  university  began  to  offer  credit  courses  in  its 
summer  sassions.  This  was  reported  to  have  been  made  possible  in 
each  case  by  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  In  1924  a credit  course  was  offered  in  the  summer 
.session  of  the  University  of  Georgia  for  workers  in  parent- teacher 
associations,  'fhese  courses  W'ere  attended  by  superintendents  of 
soliooLs,  principals,  teachers,  and  parents  who  studied  the  problems 
of  organization  apd  development  of  those  groups  o'f  parents  and 
teachers.  RadclifTe  College  ofTcred  a course,  in  1922  and  1023,  in 
the  heginning  course  in  education  in  which  there  was'a  treatment  of 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  parent-teacher  as.sociations.  Students 
in  this  course  were  require<l  to  study  and  report  upon  their  own 
comniMniti('s  in  Massacliusett.s. 

T he  demand  for  trained  instructors  to  give  courses  in  educational 
- mslitutions  was  and  oontinuer  to  bo  greater  than  the  supply,  hut  in  * 
spite  of  this  many  iaslitutioas  inaugurated  lectures,  courses,  or  insti- 
t nil's  during  1024  to  devolop  leadership  in  these  organizations.  The 
following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  institutions  giving  such  courses 
during  1924  in  some  form  or  other;  University  of  California  (south- 
ern hranch) ; I niversity  of  Delaware;  George  Washington  University, 
District  of  Gdumhia;  LTniversity  of  Georgia;  Indiana  University, 
Biological  Station,  Wlnona-Lako,  and  Fort  Wayme  E.xtension  Center, 
h.diana;  Chicago  (111.)  Normal  College;  State  Normal  School,  Mary- 
land; Bc^too  Univemity;  Rudcliffo  College;  Hyannis,  Fitchburg,  and 
North  Adams  (Ma&i)  normal  schools;  Central  and  Northern  State 
Norm,)KS<  hooLsand  Ypsilanti  State  Normal  College,  Michigan;  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  five  Minnesota  teachore’  colleges;  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri;  State  Teachers  College,  Nebraska;  Newark,  Ocean 
City,  .and  Glaasboru  State  Normal  Schools,  New  Jersey;  CVilumbia 
University  ; Bowling  Oreon  Normal  College  and  Ohio  State  Univereity; 
University  of  Oregon :Winthrop  College,  South  Carolina;  East  ten-  . 
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nefiseeand  West  Tennessee  Normal  Schools,  Tenpessee  Ptdytechni('  I 
Institute  and  University  of  'I’ennoistH':  I'lnvcrsily  of  'J'oxas  and  the  ! 
aevcji  teachers'  colleges  of  Texas;  four  State  normal  schools  of  Virginia. 

FINANCIAL  WORK  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Parent-teacher  associations  take  the  stand  generally  that  equip- 
ment for  public  schools  slioiild  be  provided  by  public  funds.  But 
these  same  organizations  have  met  euiergcncics  rather  than  to  deprive 
their  children  of  the  nec‘essarv  and  proper  Tuenns  of  securing  an 
education. 

The  almost  universal  attempt  at  retrenrhnK'nt  in  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  educational  purpos«'s  during  the  past  five  yeam  has  made  it 
necessary  f<>r  parent-teacher  associations  and  other  similar  orguniza- 
tioas  to  assume  many  financial  burdoas.  'fhe  total  amount  raisc'd 
and  expended  by  those  organizations  has  reached  eonsiderable 
proportions. 

Finance  committees  devise  ways  and  means  of  raising  funds.  In  a 
thoroiiglily  organized  State  like  California,  the  finanee  chairman 
reports  to  the  fotlcration  chairman,  who  reports  (o  tho  district  chair- 
man., who  in  turn  compiles  tho  report  and  submits  it  to  the  State 
chairman  on  finance.  Even  in  this  State  complete  financial  ^ate- 
ments  are  n»>t  available,  but  12  out  of  15  districts  reported  that/  they 
raised  an<l  spent,  during  1924,  $100,000.  This  nmoiint  financed 
various  pn)j(V'is.  including  nutrition,  .scholarships,  and  scliiud  equij)- 
ment  and  play  equipment.  Tlirce  types  of  organizations,  local, 
State,  and  National,  present  lhr<je  kinds  of  financing.  Membership 
dues  fur  the  national  organization  are  5 cents  per  capita  for  member^ 
in  each  local  «»rganization ; the  State  organizations  receive  a like 
amount.  l.iOcal  organizations  may  tny  thi'mselves  for  any  anunint. 
and  there  ^ a wide  range  in  tho  amoiiuta  which  they  actually  raise. 
Besides  tli^per  capita  dues,  the  national  organization <t)f  parents  and 
teachers  receives  the  iucome  of  a small  endowment  fund,  fnmi  loan 
papers,  from  bequests,  from  tho  annual  chihl  welfare  day  C(*ntribu- 
tion.s,  and  from  life  memherships. 

Funds  for  local  parent -teacher  aasooiations  are  raised  by  number- 
lefts  methods  apart  from  tho  per  capita  dues — by  salvage  shops, 
bazaars,  eountj'  fairs,  moving-picture  shows,  food  sales,  fathers’ 
dinners,  carnivals,  teas,  plavs,  candy  sales,  dances,  card  partis, 
penny  drives,  minstrel  shows,  etc. 

From  tho  iiieemplete  rtqwrt  of  parent -teneber  associations  of 
Georgia,  it  appears  that  more  than  $120,000  has  been  rai.sod  and 
expended  by  the  parent-teacher  association  for  school  and  n.saoci- 
ation  libraries,  school  lunches,  family  serx’ice  work,  seholarships, 
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school  athletic  equipment,  medical  inspection  and  clinics 
scholarship  loan  funds,  and  other  puiqioses.  ’ 

In  another  Southern  State,  JJissisaippi,  the  parent-teacher  associ- 
ations are  reportoil  to  have  contributed  during  1923-24  a total  of 
over  $06,000  for  health  programs,  school  and  play-ground  equip- 
ment,  libraries,  hookworm  tests,  student  loan  funds',  free  lunches  to 

needy  children,  and  aiding  school  authorities  in  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance law. 

In  Delaware  the  organization  is  (inanood  by  the  per  capita  duee 

,oo-,  o ‘'>0  of  Delaware.  DW 

19.J  24  nearly  *1S,500  was  e.\|»n(lnl  by  the  Sendee  Citizens  on  the 
parent-teacher  associations. 

In  Vi^inia,  two  organizution.s  serve  the  public  schools,  the  Com- 
munity Let  guo  of  V irginia  and  the  State  parent-teacher  association, 
i he  community  league,  with  a reported  membership  in  1924  of 
3/,10f.  K financed  by  Slate  funds,  a community  fund,  the  Laura 
Spelman  Foundation,  subscribers,  the  Virginia  ^\Iberculosi3  Associ- 
atjon,  the  ( amegie  Foundation,  and  local  league  dues.  The  budget 
o the  \irginia  community  leagues  for  u year  is  $26,625.  Local 
leagues  report  that  they  raised  $165,125  during  1924. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDATIONS  AND  STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Loan  funds,  under  several  titles,  have  been  promoted  by  a coro- 
mittim  of  tlie  National  Congress  of  Parents*  and  Teachem,  which 
do^s  not  furnish  funds  but  promotes  the  idea  throughout  the  States 
acting  as  cleanng  house  for  information  on  methods  of  procedure 

In  a number  of  States  student  loan  funds  or  scholarship  foundations 
have  been  tlio  means  of  keeping  children  in  ^hool  who  could  not 
be  maintained  by  their  parents.  ManV  children  are  kept  in  the 
pammar  grades  or  the  liigh  school,  and  a few  are  sent  to  college  or 
teacher  training  schools.  In  some  organizations  the  children  are 
required  to  give  a note  for  the  loan;  in  othere  no  pledge  is  required 

but  ,t  IS  expected  that  the  loan  will  be  paid  back  as  soon  as  the 
student  begins  to  earn. 

Cabfomia  parent-teacher  associations  have  conducted  this 
work  since  1923.  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  council  of  parent-teacher 
associations  has  ostabEshed  a scholarship  foundation  which  is 
hnanced  by  gifts  from  circles  and  by  private  contributions  and  bv 
one-fourth  of  the  iocome  of  the  council. 

chUdren  were  enabled  to  remain  in  school  during 
1924  by  tlie  student  loan  fund  of  the  Louisville  (Ky)  Parenfc-Teachw" 
Lea^o.  In  addition  to  tlie  scholarehipe,  tliis  organization  provided 

ear  fare  to  38  children.  Its  budget  for  the  year  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  $14,000.  14  up- 
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Tiocas  parenHeaclier  associations  have  accmnulated  a student 
loan  fund  of  $40,000,  which  is  handled  entirely  by  local  clubs. 

The  movement  in  Oregon  for  student  loan  funds  was  started  in 
1023.  Tennessee  State  and  local  organizations  have  assisted  at 
least  45  students  in  the  university,  State  normal  schools,  high  schools, 
and  business  colleges. 

Michigan  parent-teacher  associations  inaugurated  a student  loan 
fund  in  1923,  whirli  provides  mothers  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  a girl  or  boy  would  earn  if  taken  out  of  school  and  put 
to  work.  Local  organizations  raise  the  funds,  <md  the  distribution 
is  made  by’  superintendents  of  schools,  county  commissioners,  or 
otht“r  county  officials. 

State  organizations  of  parent\teacher  as.sociations  in  New  Jersey 
Indiana,  and  Colorado  also  provide  scholarship  funds.  In  O.hio  the 
student  loan  committee  recommends  that  parent-teacher  associations 
work  through  the  Harmon  Foundation  for  at  least  a year. 

PARENT-TEACHER  MOVEMENT  IN  STATES 

Results  of  an  incjuiry  instituted  by  the  Massachusetts  Paient- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  State  department  of 
education  have  been  made  public.  It  appears  that  113  towns,  out»f 
316,  reported  one  or  more  associations  each  and  a total  of  273  associa- 
tions throughout  the|J||ate;  140  of  them  are  afliliated  with  the  State 
and  Nationjd.  organ i^Wons.  Thirty-seven  towms  reported  organiza- 
tions of  somewhat  similar  character,  called  mothers’  clubs,  commu- 
nity clubs,  etc.  One  hundred  and  twelve  union  superintendents 
consider  the  paren t- teacher  association  a vital  factor  in  promoting 
closer  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  home;  28  replied 
favorably  with  qualifications,  and  20  superintendents  have  pot 
found  that  results  have  been  produc.ed;  82  superintendents  depend 
upon  these  organizations  to  support  programs  for  educational 
improvement. 

. The  State  organization  of  Michigan  was  effected  in  1918,  and  it 
stood  third  in  size  of  membership  in  1924,  when  it  was  reported  that 
IGl  cities  and  towns  and  97  rural  communities  have  521  associations, 
with  a membership  of  40,000. 

The  Ohio  Parent- Teacher  organization  made  a- gain  of  11,000 
members  during  H123-24,  which  gives  to  Ohio  the  fourth  j)lace  in 
size.  This'increase  is  reported  to  be  due  to  membership  drives. 

Unprecedented  growth  is  reported  in  Minnesota,  wlmse  member-  , 
ship  increased  267  per  cent  in  one  year;  and  in  West  Virginia,  with 
a reported  increase  of  255  j)er  cent  in  the  same  year.  Both  of  these 
State  organizations  came  into  being  in  1923.  In  1923-24  Ulinois 
showed  a gain  of  98  per  ceht  in  membership. 
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1.  CdlUorola 

27.  Wisconsin..  . 

3.  MlchiEM..  ' 

1.  Ohk) 

28.  AlabainH... 

20.  South  Dakota 
30.  Nebraska 

.'i.  Missouri 

31.  Khtxlc  Island . , -k,-. 

7.  Tera'* 

.12, 

32.  Idaho  - , 

33.  Vermont 

3.846 

N.  Now  Jersey 

34.  Arisona...-. 

10.  lowu  . 

35.  Virginia. 

3fi-  District  of  Columbia 
37.  North  Dakota. 

3.  493 

JI.  N’nw  York... 

t sAJ 

12.  Pemxsylvaaift.  

20,150 

38.  'Vest  Virginia  2.o«l 

17,383 

39.  Smith  Carolina.  , yg. 

Ifi.  127 

40.  Florida...  ^ 

K.C  KUCKV.  . . 

10.  Oocrei.t..  . 

41.  W yomlnfi 

42.  Maine, 

10.  OroRon 

I'd.  MisslssiiiDl  . 
2f),  Ma.<!siichusetts 

12,  .551 
. 10, 504 

4.3.  Louisiana. 

44.  New  Mtotico 

45.  Utah.  ... 

776 

W.  NevBda 

21.  North  Carolina 

Hawaii ”, 

” - . 0.6W8 

Tonncsscu. . . -.nn 

<4.  New  Mamwhire.. 

48.  Arkansas  (unorganlioilj 

21.  Cniinpcticut 

ih.  Oklahotna. 

- . 7, nir 

Total 

.Mary land 

riELU  SERVICE 


nc^  N,iU„n,,l  <'„ngn.^s  of  I'arants  and  Tcu-.Iut,  oni|,l,,vod,  during 
1.2.)  .4,  ttti)  full-timo  field  seoretancs  and  two  part-time  workem 
whose  dutia,  were  to  tram  leadera  and  t,.  extend  tlio  work  in  districU 
which  voluntccj^workTO  were  unable  to  reach.  This  sm-ioo  was 
funnshed  m at  leasd  nine  States.  Several  Stale  a-ssociations,  tndnding 

North  ( arolma,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  and  \-irRinia,  etnploV  field 
soorotancs.  i 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

Tlurty-threo  stamUng  committees  and  one  ‘'bureau"  constitute 
Iho  maehinet-y  thrmigh  which  the  National  Congreas  of  Parents  and 
Icachere  works.  The  standing  committees  arc  in  five  departments 
« Itch  arc  under  the  general  supervi.sion  of  vice  presiileuta  The 
committees  have  come  into  existence  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
delmit*  needs.  Hie  committees  assigned  to,  the  department  of 
oigamzation  and  efficiency  include  parent-teacher  associations  in 
churches,  preschool  circles,  child  welfare,  cliUd-welfare  magazine 
literature,  memberslup,  knd  publicity.  Six  committees  function 
under  the  depmtmont  of  extension,  parent-teacher  associations  in 
coUeges,  in  liigh  schools,  in  grade  schools,  and  study  circles. 

Comnuttees  on  children’s  reading,  home  economics,  homo* educa- 
tion, serial  standards,  standards  trf  literature,  and  thrift  are 'grouped 
under  the  department  of  lu>rae  service;  and  under  the  department 
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of  public  welfare  are  comAutteos  on  American  citizenship,  juvenile 
protection,  legislation,  motion  pictures,  recreation,-  and  safety. 

The  department  of  education  is  made  up  of  committees  on  art, 
humane  education,  ilHteracy,  kindergarten  extension,  music,  school 
education,  and  students’  loan  fund;  an<f  the  health  department 
includes  child  hygiene,  physical  education,  and  social  hygiene. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  an  organization  usually  anticipate  its 
future  progress  and  program.  For  several  years  res(dutions  have 
been  adopted  by  the  parents  and  teachers  on  the  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  department  of  education,  with  a secretary  in  the  Cabinet; 
the  bill  for  Federal  aid  for  the,  promotion  of  physical  education;  the 
bill  to  reduce,  the  sale,  of  drugs  and  narcotics;  the  program  for  peace; 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  sale  or  distribution  of  salacious  literature; 
the  effort  to  secure  hetfcrmolion-picturo  fdms;  and  the  wiping  out  of 
iHiteracv. 

WORK  OF  COMMITTEES 

A good  example  of  the  procedure  of  a committee  is  \he  campaign 
to  eliminate  salacious  literature  from  bookstands,  which  lias  been 
instituted  by  the  committee  on  standards  of  literature.  Three  "in- 
formation forms”  liavo  been  prepared  and  distributed. 

The  first  form  deals  A\nth;  The  “{^rification  of  the  woman  liber- 
tine,’' in  literature  and  on  the  stage^eriodical  literature  ridiculing 
. virtue  and  making  vice  attractive,  which 'is  sold  at  reputable  book- 
stores and  family  drug  stores;  reputable  dealers  who  do  not  v/ish 
to  .sell  objectionable  literature  and  will  welcome  some  bi^is  for  dis- 
crimination; the  ipsidious  process  of  becoming  accustomed  to  evil 
which  has  led  to  confusion  with  regard  to  standards  of  decency; 
the  fact  that  parents  arc  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  select  literature 
for  the  family  reading  table;  how'  organizations  may  be  provideil 
with  bases  for  asking  cooperation  of  reputable  dealers;  to  find  for 
reputable  dealers  a consensus  of  opinion  on  dangerous  literature  of 
value  in  shaping  their  policies;  the  aid  in  interpreting  and  enforcing 
existing  laws  which  a survey  will  give  public  officials;  the  problem 
of  photoplay  regulation  and  other  fiehls  in  w'hich  confusion  as  to 
standards  of  decency  exists. 

The  second  form  is  addresseil  to  parents,  and  it  takes  up  questions 
regarding  their  own  reading  habits  and  the  effects  of  certain  types  of 
stories  upon  the  character. 

Two  other  forms  contain  directions  for  the  procedure  of  active 
workers  in  the  survey  and  a data  sheet  for  use  in  judging  a story. 

' The  parent- teacher  associations  have  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem for  more  than  three  years  in  the  interest  of 'the 'morals  and 
character  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  l^h-school  age. 

Another  important  movement  is  that  of  bringing  representatives 
of  national  organizations  together  for  counsel  and  atlvicc  on  (picstions 
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of  common  interest.  The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
8its  m the  fol  owing  councils,  although  it  is  not  bound  bv  the  actions 
or  opinions  of  the  groups:  The  National  American  Council  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement.  It  had  membership  on 
the  Cmo^ng  pictufo)  committee  on  public  relations,  but  withdrew  just 
before  the  committee  was  dissolved.  It  Has  membership  upon  the 
comhiittce  on  public  relations  of  the  National  Safety  Council 

Ihe  California  Paront-Teuchcr  Association  has  installed  a radio 
pro^am  serv.c^  to  its  ;t2.000  members  in  Los  Angeles  and  to  the 
Berkeley  membership.  This  new  metlcd  of  informing  the  parent- 
b'nchor  associations  lias  .also  been  inaugurated  in  Missouri  and  in 
Biiston,  where  the  Massacliusetts  Parent-Teacher  Association  gives 
a lo-minute  talk  once  a week  at  the  Shepard  Stores  Radio  Station. 

PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Parent-teacher  association.s  in  high  schools  have  become  a factor 
in  tlie  s()lution  of  many  of  the  prescnfcKi»v.V  problems  of  high-school 
l>-ys  and  girls.  n„s  is  indicated  by  the  reports  of  their  activities 
in  various  States.  Group  action  hy  parents  has  settle<l  manv  diffii 
cult  questions  which  would  have  bullied  imlivi.lunl  parents,  even 
when  they  apply  to  their  own  (diihlren. 

Ihgh-school  parent-teacher  associations  in  Illinois  stress  the  value  ' 
of  miurishing  fooci,  more  rest,  less  e.Kcitoment,  no  imiiscriminate 
automobile  ruling,  no  cigarette  smoking,  an  appreciation  of  good 
mu.sic,  of  good  books,  and  of  good  t imos  at  home,  athletics  of  every 
kind  for  every  b^y  and  girl,  hikes,  glee  clubs,,  orchestras  ami  bands, 
dramatic  clubs,  neighborhood  parties,  un,l  suitable  dress. 

The  Austin  High-School  Parent-Teacher  association  of  Chicago 
with  1,573  menfbers,  claims  to  have  the  largest  membership  inThe 
otato,  including  a 100  per  cent  teacher  momborship. 

At  Springfield,  Ilk,  the  matter  of  testing  the  law  barring  secret 
societies  from  high  schools  was  brought  before  the  parent-teacher 
association  in  a resolution  and  a.lopted.  A test  case  supported  by 
both  parents  and  school  officials  was  tried  in  the  coi1lt.s.  Tlie  valid- 
ity of  the  law  was  sustained. 

A high-school  parent-teacher  association  in  'Spokane,  Wash, 
undertook  to  ui.  lerstand  the  school  better  by  use  of  a list  of  queries 
prepared  by  the  school  principal  and  used  as  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
gram of  the  association  throughout  the  year.  It  brought  to  the 
attention  of  parents  such  questions  as,  what  course  their  child  is 
taking;  whether  the  child  is  ahead  or  behind  her  grade;  the  equin- 
ment  used  for  her  work;  the  chihUs  interests  in  school  aside  from 
r^lar  cla.sses;  the  responsibility  for  moral  training;  actual  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  library  and  whether  the  chihl  is  using  it;  cooperation 
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with  tho  l-onclior,  Pjironl-tourlior  assnrint ions  uro  orf^iinizocl  in 
sov'cral  schools  in  six  cities  of  Wnsliin^ton  State.  ' 

Not  only  senior  hij;h  schools  and  junior  high  schools  nave  paront- 
teaclier  associations  in  Okliihoma  but  also  ward  s<*-hools,  the  oppor- 
tunity school,  tlje  school  for  crippled  c.hildrtM\,  and  a “find  yourself 
school.”  Ilic  Oklahoma  State  organization  has  oevelopec^  the.se 
activilios  within  thr(‘(‘  years. 

’ 0 

LEGISLATION 

Since  all  of  the  interests  of  the  fin'sido  nre'afTected'ln'  National  and 
Stale  legislation,  it  is  <-onsidered  by  parent-teacher  assoeiati(»us  the 
duly  of  all  parents  to  study  hills  that  are  iritrodiKcnl  info  State 
legislatures  ami  into  Congress.  Therefon*  parents  are  urgecr  to  give 
strict  athuition  to  laws ' affecting  child  hihor,  ('dueution,  and  all 
public  welfare  nieusiiron.  In  one  State  the  nienihers  of  parent-teacher 
associations  are  urgtHl  definitely  to  study  the  (pialilictUi<»ns  of  those' 
who  aspire  to  fill  puhlic  offices  in  order  to  work  for,  a bott<‘r  Nafionuf, 
State,  civic,  and  community  government.  M^tWy  bulletins  of  tbes<’i 
organizations  in  som<i  Slates  juiblish  a list  of  tlV  hills  pending  in  tlu' 
le^Lslatiire.  with  comments  on  the  statusVtf  tno  l)ills  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  vState  hoard  of  managers  for  or  against  thorn.  Otlu'i- 
State  organizations  urge  their  nieinhers  to  give  their  assistance  in 
promoting  good  legislation  and  in  defeating  l)ud  legislation. 

PRE, SCHOOL  STUDY  CIRCLES.  MOTHERS’  S^DY  CIRCLES.  AND 

READING  CIRCLES 

The  formation  of  preschool  study  circles,  int)thers’  study  cin-lcs. 
and  reading  j-ircies,  fnllills  the  original  purpos«>s  foi^  x^ich  the  Natiotral 
(longress  of  Mothers  came  into  existence.  " 

Kealizing  the  universal  lack  of  knowledge  of  child  training,  the . 
Washington  State  branch  of  the  National  Congres.s  of  Parents  an<l 
Teachers  promotes  the^o  circles  in  order  to  study  all  problems  of  chihl 
nurture  prior  tp  the  school  age  and  to  promote  training  mother- 
hood and  homo  making.  Among  the  subjects  in  these  programs  may 
bo  found  such  questions  as  the  child  as  heir  to  the  past;  how  the  chihl 
impulses  can  be  strengthened  or  sulKlucd;  putting  good  in  the  place 
. of  evil;  the  blighting  effect  of  fear,  etc. 

Among  the  States  reporting  that  special  emphasis  has  been  place<l 
upon  these  study  or  reading  circles  are  ('alifornia,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington. 

SixtyH>ne  reading  circles  have  been  organized  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif.,  in  which  it  is  stressed  that  the  reading  cjclo  is  the 
training  ground  for  efficignt  membership  in  loclil  associations;  that 
it  is  a^lace  where  every  mother  may  ask  h^iself  how  nearly  she 
approaffes  100  per  cent  efficiency,  anH  where  mothers  may  work 
toward  this  end.  Cooperation  with  the  county  library  is  one  of  the 
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vueccssibies  of  this  v'ork.  In  many  of  tho  rpadinjj  <ircJ<^s  (he  homo 
reading  ooursc's  of  tho  I nited  vStates  fiurean  of  Kclucation  aro  usocl  as 
pJidoH  to  the  reading.  Leadeis  are  traimal  in  tinse  cii;(les  who  go 
into  districts  to  interest  the  paront-teacher  membership  in  reading. 

tVnincil  BlufFs,  Iowa,  roiiorts  lliat  12  pnschool-a^e  circles  are 
•organized,  and  others  are  reported  in  He's  Moines  and  Iowa  City. 
Memher>^hi|)  in  tla^  curies  includes  im.lhcis  of  diildren  under  b] 
e.x'iiectant  mothers,  recently  married  Avomen,  engaged  vomen.  and 
olliei>4  wlio  are  keeid y interested  as  luii^^c's.  kiialergnrten  and  priraurv 
teachers. 

Such  circlw  are  organized  in  seven  counties  in  Coftirado,  and  nine 
new  circles  were  started  during  lt12,V24.  In  (Joorgia  the  preschool 
study  circles  hav<>  hoen  active  for  several  yearn,  and  the  tnovement 
lia.s  grown  and  hius  priived  itself  valuable.  The  work  is  to  no  operated 
fnmi  the  e.xteiision  department  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture. 

Preschool  cireh‘s  have  hoen  in  operation  for  several  years  in  Wash- 
ington State,  where  it  is  reported  -tliat  then'  are  :io  ainffctod  pres(li^!d" 
eirch's.  In  a few  of  tho  States  training  for  parenthood  m emphasized. 

Kanstus  City,  lilo.,  has  42  active  circles. 


■ 

METHODS  OF  READING  CIR(  LES 

'rhe  fit^t  large  reading  circle  in  California  for  mothers  was  organ- 
ized in  (jlendalo,  TjOs  .Angeles,  by  tho  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education  of  tju'  federation  of  parent-teacher  a.ssociatUins.  From 
this  organization  the  idea  spread,  and  thm-e  are  now  tU  circles  in 
L«is  Angeles.  The  second  largest  group  is  in  Berkeley.  Methods  of 
this  gi’oup,  as  wi'll  us  of  the  otlu'r  circles,  are  jmttcrned  aflri*  tho 
original  Glendale  circle. 

The  aim  i,s  the  onrichniorit  of  child  life  through  the  appliciitien  of 
scientific  knowletigq  of  chihl  ilovolopment.  Meetings  aro  held  hi  tho 
ohildron’s  rooia  of  the  public  library  once  each  week  from  ’.0  a.  m. 
to  1 p.  m.  The  reading  is  done  by  Uio  same  person  each  week,  for  the 
listeners  grasp  the  meaning  better  when  they  get  accustomed  to  the 
same  voice.  Handwork  is  carried  on  tluring  the  reading,  and  there 
are  fre([uent  interruptions  for  discu.ssions  and  suggestions  from  per- 
sonal e.xperiencos  from  members.  Each  member  brings  her  owm 
light  liineh,  and  a tea  committee  scrA’cs  ti^a.  .The  half-hour  for  lunch- 
eon is  tho  opportunity  for  mothci’s  to  become  better  aecjuuinted. 

The  Berkeley  circle  has  chosen  tho  reading  course  of  the  UnitcAl 
vStutes  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  21,  ‘‘Twenty  Ci0o<l  Books  fot 
1 arents,  for  their  reading,  iVll  books  in  fhe  courseware  014 tho  library 
shelves,  and  from  two  to  si.x:  copies  of  some  of  the  books  aro*provide<l. 

By  questions  placed  upon  the  blackboard,  tho  leader  outlines  the 
reading  taken  up  at  each  meeting,  arul  reports  on  tho  hook  under 
consideration  ore  given  in  response  to  tho  boll  <M1.  Reviews  of 
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magazine  articles  enliven  the  program,  and  clippings  of  interest  are 
placed  upon  the  bulletin  board.  Dues  of  25  cents  per  year  are  used 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  for  subscriptions  to  tho  Child 
Welfare  Magazine,  School  Life  (issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education), 
and  the  Federation  for  Child  Study  bulletin.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  other  reatling  circles  in  the  State  of  California. 

BUREAU  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  ANb  (OOPER.ATION 

WITH  UNIVERSITIES 

State  hea(l(puirtci“s  for  the  parent-teacher  associations  of  Indiana 
are  cstablishoil  in  the  extension  division  of  tho  Indiana  University 
at  Bloomington;  the  Indiana  Parent-Teacher  Association  functions 
as  a bureau  of  the  extension  division.  A member  of  the  staflF  of  the 
university  acts  as  the  executive  secretary,  and  the  xmiversity  in 
. addition  furnished  clerical  asshtancc.  The  extension  division  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  associations  bn  questions  of  general 
policy  an<l  specific  undertakings. 

In  1923  Tennessee  parent-teacher  associations  afliliatcil  with  tho 
University  of  Tennessee  through  its  general  extension  sen-ice.  An 
office  is  furnished  to  the  North  Carolina  Parent-Teacher  Association 
by  the  extension  division  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
at  Greensboro. 

COOPERATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

State  di^artments  of  public  instniction  cooperate  with  parent-  , 
teacher  associations  by  making  surveys,  issuing  literature,  by  spon- 
soring lectures,  and  by  furnishing  State  headquarters  for  the  associa-  ~ 
tions. 

Xho  office  of  the  Texas  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  is  bleated 
in  the  State  department  of  education  at  Austin,  and  in  Massachusetts  ' 
tho  university  extension  -department  of  the  State  department  of 
education  cooperates  with  tho  Massachusetts  Parent-Teacher  .\ssocia- 
tion  by  offering  courses  to  parents  on  such  subjects  as  story-telling, 
appreciation  of  music,  music  for  mothers,  interior  home  decoration, 
and  child  study-. 

PAKENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  CHURCHES 

The  parent-teacher  association  has  found  a field  of  usefulness  in  the 
church.  In  some  of  the  States  those  organizations  are  biinging  tho 
parents  end  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday  schools  together. 

Tho  home  and  parent-teacher  section  of  the  general  Sunday  school 
board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  issued  for  this 
Work  a general  leaflet  on  home  and  parent-teacher  work  and  another 
leaflet  on  the  mothers’  club  of  the  section  on  home  anti  parent-teacher 
work.  These  leaflets  are  used  as  organization  leaflets  throughout  the 
South. 


PARKNr-TEACH  ER  ASSfK'IATlONS  AT  WORK 


On;aiuza( ions  i n clmrciie.s  arc  n<»i  confined  Lo  any  one  tleiioraination, 
hut  rep(»rts  show  that  they  arc  organi/.cd  in  Methodist,  Cliristian 
Baptist  (’onjirogational,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian  Churches! 
1 he  only  States  reportirig  those  organuations  are  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi.  Now  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 

and  Rhode  Island,  but  it  is  probable  that  other  Slates  have  «imilar 
urfTaiiizations.  , 


CONFKRENCE  ON  HOME  EDIK'ATION 

I lie  second  national  conference  on  home  education  was  called  by 
the  I nited  States  C-miinissionor  of  Education  at  tlic  rniversitv'  of 
Minnesota  in  May.  1024.  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
thi'  National  ('ongmess  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Librarians  and 
iliroctors  of  extoR.sjons.  as  well  as  leaders  in  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. were  brought  together  to  discuss  prohlem.s  of  adult  education  of 
common,  interest  to  the  whole  group.  Thirty-three  States  were 
represented  hy  a total  of  80  delegates,  and  more  than  600  people  were 
in  attendance. 

1 he  program  consi.sted  of  discussions  on  the  place  of  t^'univjrsity 
extension  service  in  a cooperative  plan  for  the  extension  of  education^ 
opportunities;  on  cooperation  for  adult  education : courses  for  parents- 
the  library  in  the  liomc  education  movement;  how  libraries  educate- 
what  parent-teacher  associations  can  do  for  libraries;  a ’State  library 
commi.ssion  conducting  home  reading  courses;  the  educational 
mMser  in  the  public  library;  practical  methods  in  cooperation  in 

educating  for  parenthood;  psychic  values  in  the  home;  literature  in 
the  liomo,  etc. 

The  outcome  of  this  conforenco.  was  the  appointment  of  a national 
committee  of  seven  to  study  the  wdiole  subject  of  home  education. 
It  consisted  of  two  repro.sorv^tives  each  tif  the  National  Conerress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion and  the  T^cricai^ibrary  Association,  and  one  member  from 
the  Bureau  of  Educatiiir 

A report  of  this  ronfercnco  was  issued  by  the  Biiroou  of  Education 
entitled  Cooperation  in  Adult  Education,"  Homo  Education 
Circular  No.  6,  192.5. 


SCHOOL-IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 
ExceUent  results  Have  been  accomplished  by  an  oiganization  of 
^hool  patropg  called  “school-improvement  associations,”  which 
doveloped^in  the  Southern  States  some  years  ago  to  meet  a special 
° u *1  L States  are  still  using  these  organizations  as  a means  of 
school  betterment.  In  Alabama  the  division  of  school' and  com- 
m^umty  bettemont  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Stat«  department  of 
^ucation  and  is  supported  by  State  funds.  At  the  request  of  the 
atate  payent-teaeher  associations,  this  division  includes  the  ojganha- 
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tion  of  parent-teacher  a‘<sociations  in  its  activities.  A director  of 
community’  organization  is  in  chai-ge  of  this  work  and  organizes 
school-improvement  nssociaiions  or  parcnt-teuchcr  associations  at 
the  request  of  local  communities. 

It  •■■was  reported  in  1922  that  Arkansas  had  OOC  or  more  school- 
iraprovemeiit  associations  with  a membership  of  apj)rt).\inia(cly 
15.000.  Since  that  time,  lu)wever,  the  growth  and  devolopinenf  of 
parent-teacher  associations  has  reached  tl>c  point  of  state-wide 
organization. 

The  school-improvement  league  of  the  State  of  Maine  was  organ- 
ized in  1S98  and  was  probably  the  first  oiganization  <»f  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  informal  oiganization  toward  which  the 
State  department  of  education,  through  an  agent  for  rural  education, 
exercises  informal  supen  ision.  These  leagues  are  made  up  of  both 
parents  and  Miildren.  There  is  no  chief  State  executive  oHicer,  but 
each  league  has  its  own  staff  of  ofliccrs,  whose  duties  are  determined 
more  or  less  by  the  individual  school.  The  school-iinjirovement 
league  is  a distinctly  rural  project  in  the  St^tc  of  Maine,  for  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  maintain  a State  parent-teacher  association. 

A school  community  organizer.  u;uler  (he  dircetion  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  organizes  school-improvement 
associations  in  South  Carolina.'  The  work  is  financed  by  State  funds 
and.  by  the  funds  raised  by  the  organizations.  The  purpose  is  to 
unite  all  the  people  of  the  community  in  the  interest  of  scliool  im- 
provement. Prizes  have  been  awarded  to  schools  making  the  great- 
est material  improvement  during  each  year.  The  piize  monev  is 
used  in  school  improvement.  This  movement  has  tlio  active  support 
of  the  South  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Among  organizations  of  state-M'ide  significance,  the  cominunit'Y 
leagu^  of  the  Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia  repre- 
sent one  of  the  most  successful.  They  provide  avenues  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  citizen  and  the  official  in  building  better  comniunil y 
life  in  Virginia.  This  movement  has  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
State  department  and  of  the, governor.  Its  membership  is  75,453, 
in  1,971  leagues,  and  is  directed  by  a board  made  up  of  officials  and 
citizens.  I^ocal  leagues  operate  in  the  respective  communities,  and  a 
coimty  organization  is  maintained. 

The  activities  of  these  leagues  show  that  they  interest  themselves 
in  almost  every  activity  in  the  State,  including  the  county  Sunday 
school  convention,  the  tobacep  growers  association,  county  modic^ 
society,  preservation  of  antiquities,  health  clinics,  schools’  educa- 
tional programs,  public  libraries,  tuberculosis  clinics,  home  and  farm 
demonstration;  and  it  appears  that  every  curative,  preventive,  and 
constructive  agency  in  the  State  has  been  influenced  by  tlio  organi- 
zation. 
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Tlie  organization  of  parents  and  teachers  in  Virginia,  begun  in 
1020,  is  also  recognized  by  State  officials.  Its  purposes  are  confined 
to  education  and  child  welfare,  and  it  is  financed  by  per  capita  dues. 


The  State  of  Delaware  wfith  its  typically  rural  conditions  has 
parent-teacher  associations  in  84  per  cent  of  the  school  districts 
outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

The  plan  used  in  Delaware  was  the  ba;us  of  the  demonstration  in 
rural  organizations  in  parent-teacher  associations -in  North  Dakota, 
which  was  initiated  in  1924  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachem  and  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  was  intemfed  to  demonstrate  organization  and  development  of 
•lural  parent-toachor  as.sociations  as  an  inspiration  for  all  States, 
lliis  State  was  chosen  because  of  its  typical  lural  conditions,  with 
uearl}  /5,()00  rural  schools,  and  because  of  the  .sympathetic  State 
educational  system. 

IakuI  agencies  in  North  Dakota  have  organizetl  whole  communi- 
ties of  foreign-hom  people  into  parent-teacher  groups,  and  good 
ntizcnship  1ms  been  thus  promoted.  This  ha.s  been  accomplished 
usually  with  the  cooperation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  one  sectitm  of  the  State,  Sioux  Indian  women  wearing  shawls 
and  moccasins  organized  a parent-teacher  association.  Not  only 
Indian  women,  but  Indian  men  participated  in  the  organization. 
The  majority  of  the  50  people  attending  the  meeting  were  Indians. 

LITERATURE  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 

With  the  growth  of  parent-teacher  associations  a demand  has 
developed  for  literature  for  programs  and  for  printed  material  for 
propaganda.  The  Cliild  Welfare  Magazine,  which  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Confess  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  was  for 
many  years  the  only  periodical  issued  for  these  organizations.  As 
the  incomes  of  State  parent-teacher  associations  have  increased, 
niontlily  bulletins  have  beH*n  issued.  These  bulletins  are  usually 
i.ssuod  to  provide  a medium  for  the  exchange  of  jdans  and  results 
and  an  opportunity  to  give  and  receive  help. 

In  Michigan,  it  is  reported  that  the  parent-teacher  bulletin  was 
distributed  free  to  more  than  40,000  members.  The  State  organi- 
zation obtained  the  assistance  of  the  schools  in  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor, 
Grand  Rapids,  Saginaw,  and  Battle  Creek,  in  printing  the  bulletins. 

During  the  past  biennium  an  increasing  number  of  leaflets  and 
bulletins  Imvo  been  issued  by  the  National  ancL^tatc  organizations 
show'ing  by  their  subjects  the  attempt  that  committees  are  making 
to  strengthen  and  guide  State  and  local  committees. 
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INTRODUCTION  . . : 

• Within  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  review  all  States  held 
sessions  of  their  legislative  assemblies;  and  in  ^lassachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina, .and  Georgia,  whose 
legislatures  meet  annually,  there  were  two  sessions.  In  all  there  were 
passed  appro.ximately  1,400  educational  measures,  exclusive  of  acts 
of  local  application  and  ordinary  appropriation  bills.  This  shows 
an  Interest  in  public  education  wliicli  should  be  gratifying,  but  in 
some  previous  biennial  periods  there  was  con.siderably  more  school 
legislation.  In  the  biennium  1019-20,  for  example,  there  were  passed 
more  than  1,600  educational  acts  of  general  application  within  the 
respective  States  where  passed.  . • / ' y ? : y.v’rhn 

During  a period  of  one  or  two*years  after  the  close  bf  the  World 
' War  school  legislation  flourished.  Out  of  the  war  ha^  come  a new 
; intei^est  in  physical  education  and  school  hygiene,  Ameridinizatibn, 
the  remoral  of  illiteracy;  in  short,  improvement  of  the  school  system  ’ ; '' 
all  along  the  line;  and  this  new  interest  found  expression  in  a large 
body  of  constructive  school  legislation.  But  by  1^1,  an  odd  year  in 
‘ Iwhioh  42  ' legislatures  i were  in  ’ session,  a different  temper  of  the 
■ popular  mind  was  making  itself  felt  in  State  legislatures.  From  this 
it  soon  became  plain  that  in  inanv'of  the  Slates  few,  if  any,  forw'erd 
steps  could  be  expected  in  school  legislation ; in  fact,  there  was  posi- 
tive fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  schools  miglit  suffer  distinct  doss, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  financial  support.  In  most  of- the 
States  the  development  of  ntw  movements  during  this  period  h 
therefore  wanting;  and,  moreover,  new  or  especially  sign) fiermt 
phases  of  older  movements  nnd  practices,  are  not  muck  in  evidence. 
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..^T^  downward  turn  of  the  curre  of  school  legislation  it-y  mevt 
the  approval  of  a considerable  group  of  people,  for  there  arc  «:on- 
, , aderable  numbers  who  se^m  to,  believe  that  there  is  already  too  much 
The  proposition  tliat  there'is'already  too  much  law  on  the  stat- 
vt  fj.ojit^books- is  wo.rth  brief  examinatioa  in- relation  to  school  lawsJ  It  is 
. .'one  which  carries  some  truth,  but.  also  a measjre  of  error.  In  the 
'■teens®  that  tl^laws  contain  loo  many  prohibitions  and  restrictions, 
.there'is  consideirable  truth’  in'  the  proposition;  but  law  does  not 
. mewly  prohibit  or  restrict ;!  it  promotes,  conservesj  guarantees,  Jind 
protects.  In. these  positive  and  constructive  aspects  of  the  law, 
thj^re  can  , hardly^.be„aD.,excessl,  . Again,  in  the  sense  that  statutes 
are  often  prolix, ’-and  characterized-by  duplication  or  needless  repe- 
tition, it  inay  l^  said  that  there!  13  t^  much  law;  but" these  qualities 
relate  to  the  style  in  which  the  statute  is  written  rather  than  to  the 
nature  of  the.  law  itself.  Still  a third  sense  in  which  wc  possibly 
have  too  much- law  is  that  in  some 'State  codes  or  compiled  statutes 
obsolete  and  useless  provisions  are  left;  the  “dead  wood  ” has  not 
been  cut  away;  bub  here  ngain  the  fault  is. of  the  nature  of. a fault 
in  style,  or.  perhaps  the  code  commission  or  other  agency  designated 
,to^ codify  the  statutes  has  not  been  given- sufficient. authority  to  elimi- 
nate ob.solete  and  useless  provisions.  .w^.- - r - 

..As.  regards  school  law,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  admitted"  that  there 
is  coo  much,-,  SoJong  as,the  public  school  systems  of  States  remain 
below  standard,^^  many  .oj^theni  . still  are,  tli^e  will  be. need  w 
^ jupre  and  better,  means,  <of.;^provement;  and  additiqnaljOr  better 


laws,  will.be  necessaiT  :to  provide  more  school  funds,  increase  the 
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thatjherem.twmuch^hooljaw  wul  be  untenable. tii 

khfta.  i 1 i-ii  / 

^^^nie^df.the.mostJimportant. educational -.acts  that- a Statellegisla- 
jj^t&o!!may!pa^;^.  B complete  codiBcation  of  all  its  public-schooMaws," 
^^/ssmtteni  os  a-'-single -bill 'and  passed  hs-'an  act[.establishihg  it  as  the 
"c^o-of  schools  laws  of.the  .Slate.yr.Generally.  speaking,- theuenr.ct- 
ment  of  a new- school,  code  should  have  one  .or  both  of  two  purpo^s: 
To  I securaTpropec 'arrangement  of  the  law;and,the  elimination 
ofnnconsistenci^,  duplicationj  and.the  like.-.,.iu  •♦•Ii  i;i  vhilqdii'jt!.' 
4 2.f,To  embody  in  the  new  law  sucKorganic  and  substantive  changes 
astjuay  at  the;time  be  desirable.  .i-ut:- ; . i!- ,.  -'■iTd  » ■- <ii 

'.'TvliVlierever  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a new  school  code,  both  of  these 
purposes  will  suggest  themselves.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  try  to  accomplish  both,  and  in  others,  only  the  first  ni^.i- 
tione-d.  To  include  much  organic  or  substantive  change  in  pro- 
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' (>pe«i  school  r<x1e  will  enclanper  its  acceptance  by  the  legislature, 
n such  a case  it  is  advisable  to  make  of  the  proposed  code  only  a 
’ modification  of  exi.stinp:  laws.  If  nothing  more  than  proper 
rranperncnt  and  coordination  can  be  accomplished  at  one  time,  tlic 
-ial  i.s  worth  the  effort  in  a numljer  of  States  avIiosc  .school  laws  have 
ot  been  codified  in  recent  years. 

Sin(“e  10(K),  2*2  States  have  either  adopte<l  comiileto  recodifica- 
ons  of  their  res|x?cfive  Inklies  of  school  law  or  amended  their 
'iws  so  •renernlly  as  to  reach  ‘‘school  co<le ’’  proportions.  The  first 
inle  in  the  list  was  Ney  Jersey.  The  legislature  of  that  StatcHn 
Mt.'t  passed  ‘‘An  net  to  establish  a thorouph  and  efficient  system  of 
•CP  public  schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  .support, 
'ul  management  thereof.”  Other  imi>oi1ant  enactments  of  co«les 
ithin  this  24-year  perio<l  were  those  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
'linoi.s,  Delaware,  AVest  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texu.s,  Oklahoma, 
lontanu,  and  Washington. 

In  the  iM-riod  under  leview  three  States  adoi)ted  new  sclu  >l  coiles 
bodies  of  sc'hool  law  comparable  with  complete  codes.  These  were 
(*rth  Carolina  and  New  Mexico  in  1923  and  Missis.sippi  in  1924. 
The  new  code  of  North  Carolina  is  divide<l  into  14  “parts,”  com- 
,r;sing  40  “articles,”  and  is  a complete  recotlification  of  tlic  State’s 
luMil  laws,  except  that  the  laws  defining  the*  powers  and  duties  of 
le  State  Iward  of  education  and  tho^siiperintendent  of  public  in- 
' ruction,  which* were  not  by  it  amended  or  revised,  were  not  included 
I the  new  co<le.  The  coilification  therefore  begins  with  certain 
interpi-etations  ” and  the  county  Ixmi'd  of  education,  and  thence 
1 -oceisls  through  the  rest  of  the  school  system.  This  law  exerapli- 
both  of  the  purposes  refeiTed  to  above- — that  is,  it  at  once  roar- 
Unges  the  boily  of  school  law  and  embexlies  important  substantive 
>ange.s.  County  s<*hool  organization  is  not  mutenally  changed; 
uinly  boards  of  education  are  still  chosen  by  the  State  legislature, 
'ml  the  county  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  county  board, 
ho  more  im|K>rtant  substantive  changes  were  the  revision  of  the 
vstem  of  county  school  budgets,  the  provision  for  a “county-wide 
t Ian  ” for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  creation  of  “ special  tax- 
, ig  districts  ” designed  to  facilitate  consolidation,  and  the  amend- 
i lent  generally  of  the  local  tax  laws.  The  county  remains  the  unit 
f local  school  administration,  but  cities  and  “special  charter  dis- 
' dots  ” retain  their  former  independence. 

The  new  school  code  of  New  Mexico,  like  that  of  North  Carolina, 
at  once  a rearrangement  and  a revision  of  several  organic  or  sub-^ 

• live  proviait^s.  It  is  marke<l  by  brevity,  and  in  consequence 
milk,  some  matteri  which  other  States  include  in  their  school  codes. 
Some  kf  iw  more  noteworthy  provisions  are  the  abolishment  of  the 
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county  board  of  education  and  the  substitution  ol  the  l>oard  of  county 
commissioners,  the  provision  for  the  appointment  (after  January  1, 
192o)  of  the  comity  superintendent  of  sclw>ols  by  the  commissioners 
acting;  as  a coumy  lK)ard  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of  an 
elal>orate  system  of  schwl  budgeting;. 

Mi  ssissippi's  school  code,  adopted  in  1!>24,  is  of  the  kintl  which  is 
designed  pi  iriiari^y  as  a rearrangement  and  projier  c<Klificatioii  of  the 
existing  body  of  scliool  law.  It  contains ' few  organic,  chaiige.s. 
Prior  to  lS>2-4r  the  pamphlet  of  school  laws  published  by  this  State 
was  a mere  collection  of  chapters  of  legislation  passed  at  dilferent 
times  and  of  provisions  relating  to  education  as  they  aiipeared  in 
the  general  code.  The  legislature  of  1924  arranged  this  miscella- 
neous collection  in  a .single  act,  with  major  divisions  as  chapters  and 
minor  divisions  as  sections,  numbered  consecutively,  and  in  thi^ 
rearranged  "body  of  law  tlierc  emerged  a creditable  ‘‘  school  code,” 
•ticularly  as  regards  form. 


The  educational  survey  has  been  much  discussed  and  widely  used 
in  all  .sections  of  the  country.  In  some  cases  there  have  been  marked 
benefits  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  city,  or  other  unit  surveyed ; in 
ether  cases  no  very  noticeable  benefits  have  immediately  resulted. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  revieyver  of  legislation  only  the  State- 
wide survey  is  of  much  interest,  since  this  is  the  kind  of  study  that 
usually  recommends  legislation  and  often  results  in  the  passage  of 
new  laws. 

Four  States  provided  by  law  in  1923*fcr  State  edimatiohal  surveys, 
and  one  made  similar  provision  in  1924.' 

Illinois  was  one  of  the  States  of  the  first  group.  By  act  of  Juno 
28,  1923,  the  Illinois  Ijegislature  created  a survey  commission  to  lie 
compo-sed  of  the  governor,  two  mcmWrs  of  the  senate,  two  memWrs 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  two  citizen^  appointed  by  the 
governor.  This  commission  was  authorized  toj^vestigate  the  entire 
educational  system  of  the  State,  including  school  costs,  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  the  higher  institutions,  and  was  directed  to  report 
to  the  legislature  of  1925.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made. 

A concurrent  resolution  of  the  North  Dakota  Ivegislature  of  19'23 
authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a commission  of  five  members  to 
1)6  known  as  the  “ School  finance  and  administration  commission,” 
which. was  directed  “ to  make  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  a study, 
investigation,  and  analysis  of  the  whole  problem  of  school  finance, 
school  taxation,  and  school  administration  as  poasihle.”  This  survey 
was  proposed  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools, 
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and  the  commission  was  directed  to  report  not  later  than  September 
1.  1924.  The  concurrent  resolution  carried  no  appropriation. 

1'he  Texas  educational  survey,  a third  one  provided  for  in  1923, 
was  likewise  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  entire  public-^hool  sys- 
tem. The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  and  W 
the  employment  by  the  commission  of  u survey  director  and  staff 
of  assistants  to  conduct  the  survey.  The  commission  was  directed 
to  make  its  reportlon  or  before  December  1,  1924.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $.50,000  was  made  to  defray  the  e.xpenses  incurred. 

A West  ATrginia  ^act,  approved  May  1,  1923,  created  a “public 
school  commission  " of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by'  the  gov- 
ernor. The  commission  was  “ to  study  and  investigate  the  laws 
and  conditions  in  this  State  relating  to  the  public-school  system  and 
report  the  results  of  its  investigations,  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations, to  the  ne.\t  session  of  the  legislature.”  The  act  itself  carried 
no  appropriation,  but  in  the  appropriation  bill  the  sum  of  $15,000 
was  allowed  for  the  expense's  of  the  .surv'ey'. 

I’he  act  of  1924  which  provided  for  a survey  was  that  of  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  entitled  “ An  act  providing  for  an  educational  survey  of 
the  State  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.”  A limit 
(if  $10,000  was  placed  on  the  cost  of  the  survey,  and  it  was  provided 
that  tlie  expense  “ be  paid  out  hf  the  regular  1924-25  appropriations 
to  the  university  and  colleges  on  a percentage  basis,  each  institution 
paying  in  proportion  to  its  appropriation.” 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 

Two  phased  of  State  school  administration  have  been  much  in 
public  print  in  recent  years,  and  a large  body  of  legislation  or  pro- 
l>osed- legislation  has  related  to  them.  These  are  (1)  the  composi- 
tion and  organization  of  tlie  State  board  of  education  and  (2)  the 
method  of  choo.sing  the  chief  State  school  officer. 

The  brief  statement  below  shows  the  principal  facts  relative  to 


the  composition  of  State  boards. 

Number  of  general  State  Itoimla  of  education 41 

Hoards  composed  wholly  of  ex  nflllcio  members 9 • 

Hoards  h&rlng  no  ex  offlelo  nieml)erH g ' 

Boards  with  mixed  ex  offlelo  and  appointive  or  elective  members 24 

Boards  (in  preceding  item)  In  which  ex  offlelo  members  predominate 4 

Boards  In  which  api>o|atlrc  or  elective  members  predominate  over  ex  offlelo.  20 

Average  nnml>er  of  memters  (41  boards) • 7 

Average  number  of  members,  exclusive  of  ex  offlelo  hoards 8 

Average  term  of  membert,  In  years 6 

Boards  In  whole  or  in  part  appointed  by  governor 27 

Boards  aid;x>lntcd  by  legislature - 2 

Elected  by  i>opular  vote i 

Otherwise  chosen  (not  ex  offlelo) g.  2 

erJc  ^ — .•  
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From  the  i)raetico  in  the  several  States  as  indicated  by  this  state- 
ment, a reasonably  Avell-defined  standard  appears.  The  avera;re 
State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  seven  or  eight  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  appointed  and  a minority  of  whom  attain 
membership  by  virtue  of  holding  other  offices:  tlie  hoard  is  in  whole 
^ or  in  part  appointed  b}"  the  governor;  and  terms  are  for  6 years 
and  overlap. 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  tlie  practice  in  the  States  is  approaching  the 
standard  geneiully  aceo[)ted  by  authorities  on  .school  administration. 
However,  there  is  still  too  much  ex  officio  membership,  and  the 
nietluxl  of  selection  has  the  disajjproval  of  what  is  probably  a c<m- 
siderable  group  of  persons  who  believe  that  the  State  board  of 
education,  being  a legislative  l)ody,  should  be  chosen  hy  the  people. 
With  respect  to  ex  officio  membership,  it  may  l)e  sai<l  that  this  kind  of 
board  tends  to  be  displaced' by  one" composed  of  non  ex  officio  iiiein- 
bers  chosen  for  their  ability,  integrity,  and  intere.^it  in  education. 
The  highest  class  of  Jiicn  in  the  State  can  be  induced  to  accept  a phire 
on  the  State  Imard  of  education  if  men  of  like  class  are  jrluecd  on  the 
board  with  them  anil  if  they  see  a real  duty  to  do  or  function  to 
perform.  Ex  officio  membership  is  therefore  unnecessary ; and.  more- 
over, menil)ers  of  this  kind  randy  function  |)roperly.  The  attorney 
general,  secretary  of  state,  or  other  State  officer  is  coni'erned  with 
other  affairs,  hi.s  interests  are  elsewhere,  and  usually  he  neglects  his 
educational  connection. 

As  regards  the  best  method  of  .se^e^cting  the  State  hoard  of  educa- 
tion, it  must  Ix!  said  that  the  prevailing  practice  at  present  is  ap- 
pointment of  the  members,  or  a majority  of  them,  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  Possibly  there  will  be  a growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
popular  election  when  the  board's  functions  as  a legislative  body  aic 
better  understood,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  the,  aiipointive  board 
prevails  decisively. 

' Present  practice  in  the  Stales  with  respect  to  the  nmimer  of  choos- 
ing the  chief  State,  sidiool  officer  deserves  some  notice  liero.  This 
officer  is  elected  by  popular  vote  in  3‘2  States;  he  i.s  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  6 States  and  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  8 States. 
It  will  be  observed  that  those  three  groups  total  only  40,  In  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  there  is  both  a superintendent  of  public  instruction 
^nd  a State  commis-sioner  of  education.  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  and  the  commissioner  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board. 

The  prevailing  practice  is  election  by  popular  vote.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  authorities  on  the  subject  is  that  the  office  should 
be  an  appointive  one.  A difference,  therefore,  exists  between  theory 
and  practice.  Some  States  have  displaced  popular  election  with 
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appointment,  but  the  niiniljcr  is  not  laroo.  In  several  States  where 
efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  fr«m  the  elective  to  the  appointive 
plan  the  le<rislatur(*s  or  the  people  themselves  have  rejected  the 
innovation,  and  popular  ele<‘tion  continues.  Perhaps  the  people 
have  not  yet  been  educated  to  appreciate  properly  coordinated  s(diool 
inlininistrative  niadiinery.  It  is  conceivable  that  tliev  <lo  not  under- 
stand  the  legislative  nature  of  the  hoard  and  the  executive  nature  of 
the  superintendent,  who  shoifld  Ije  a professional  expert.  A second 
probability  is  that  the  people  arc  very  loath  to  give  up  the  election 
of  an  officer  closely  connected  with  the  administration  of  their 
schools.  Possibly  it  is  the  Slate  b()ard  of  education  that  should  he 
ch  Vf<?d.  In  city  sc1kk)1  adinin'istration  the  hoard  is  in  ino.st  oases 
clcc*c<l  an<l  in  turn  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  the  tendency 
is  toward  the  same  in  county  administration.  Properly  organizetl 
State  a»lministrat ion  does  not  differ  vc'rv  much  in  kind. 

In  the  pericKl  the  body  of  legislation  relating  to  Slate 

departii^ents  of  education  was  not  very  large.  Two  States,  Okla-* 
lionm  and  Kentucky,  provide<l  for  larger  and  4*ctter  organized  State 
education  offices.  An  Oklahoma  act  of  1028  created  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education  the  following  positions:  Assistant  superintendent, 
chief  clerk,  nirai  school  supervisor,  agricultural  assistant,  chief 
lilgh-school  insy)ec»tor,  two  assistant  high-school  inspectors,  secretaiy 
of  the  State  bourtl  of  education,  and  .several  stenographers’  positions 
and  clerkships, 

A noteworthy  act  of  con.striictive  Icgi.slation  was  that  of  the  Keu- 
Incky  legislature  of  1021.  This  act  iTcognizes  the  State  department 
of  education  as  a department  and  provides  that  it  shall  include  “at 
least  tBfe  following  divisions”:  (1)  Office  of  superintendent,  to  in- 
clude an  assistant  superintendent  and  clerical  force,  (2)  statistics, 
{.‘5)  inspection  ami  accounting,  (4)  certification  and  examination, 
(0)  rural  school  .supervision,  (G)  high-scliool  supervision,  (7)  negro 
education,  (8)  vocational  education,  and  (9)  additional  depart-  - 
mente  as  the  sui>erintendent  may  determine  and  funds  permit.  A 
hill,  which  in  the  legi.slature  was  a companion  bill,  proposed *to  dis- 
place the  present  ex  officio  State  board  of  education  with  an  ap- 
pointive board  of  larger  membership,  hut  this  failed  to  become  a law. 

A type  of  legislation  which  has  appeared  in  several  States  in 
recent  years  is  the  “administrative  code.”  This  is  a legislative 
act  which  reorganizes  the  executive  and  administrative  branch  of 
the  State  government  by  abolishing  various  departments,  boards, 
commissions,  and  offices,  establishing  State  “departments”  in  their, 
places  and  completely  coilifying  the  administrative  law  of  the  State. 
In  such  a code  the  department  of  education  is  made  coordinate  with 
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others,  ns,  for  example,  the  departnx'nt  of  nf^riculture,  bankinj^,  or 
health.  Two  States  in  J923  passed  acts  of  the  nature' of  adminis- 
trative co<les.  These  "Were  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  Usually 
the  department  of  education  has  not  l,)ecn  very  materially  affected 
by  this  type  of  law,  but  has  been  merely  set  in  the  administnitive 
code  in  substantially  the  snnic  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
school  law.  ' . . 

Witli^n  the  period  heiT  under  consideration,  important  acts  affect- 
ing the  State  board  of  education  were  passed  in  Alaliama  and  Wis- 
consin. Alabama’s  lioard  was  by  act  of  increaseil  from  S to  \'2 
in  membership.  The  governor  and  State  superintondont  are  re- 
tained as  ex  officio  members,  and  (he  rest  of  the’  memV)ers  arc  to  W 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  congressional  districl,  of 
which  there  are  10.  Alabama  makes  other  educational  use  of  its 
congressional  districts,  as,  for  example,  for  thejnaintenanco  of  dis- 
trict secondary  agricultural  s<‘hools  andVfor  Ine  appointment  of 
members  of  the  administrative  lK>ards  of  itji  higher  institutions;  sn 
the  change  made  in  its  State  board  of  education  ^ced  not  b»\(on- 
sidered  radical,  . ) 

Wisconsin  act  of  1923  abolished  the  State  l>oartl  of  education 
of  that  State.  A certain  duality'  of  control  and  ros*ponsibility'  in 
the  school  systefri  of  Wisconsin  had  existed  for  several  years,  an<l 
this  probably  entered  as  a consideration  in  the  repeal  lu*re  noted. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  repealing  art  of  1923  there  were  a gen- 
eral State  board  of  education  and  a board  created  especially  for 
vocational  education,  and.  moreover,  there  were,  both  a superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  and  a secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
The  repeal  abolished  the  gfeneral  educational  board  and  ilisj>ens'c<l 
with  its  secretary. 

With  respect  to  State  superintendents,  only  a few  acts  of  sec- 
ondary importance  were  passed  in  the  period  reviewed  here.  Maine 
and  Tennessee  changed  the  titles  of  their  respoc'tive  scho«,il  executives 
to  “commissioner  of  education”:  and  Illinois  and  Alabama  raised 
the  salaries  of  their  superintendents,  the  former  to  $7,500  and  the 
latter  to  $6,000.  No  State  changed  the  metho^l  of  choosing  its  chief 
State  school  officer. 

CQJUNTY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

With  respect  to  the  “county  unit”  of  administration,  it  would 
appear  that  in  discussions  of  this  subjact  the  approach  to  it  has 
sometimes  been  ui^iappily  chosen.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  pos- 
sibly too  much  interest  has  been  focused  on  the  “unit”  and  the 
opunty  administrative  machinery.  If  the  whole  field  of  county 
participation  in  the  provisiwi  of  public  schools  were  thorougl 
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studied,  without  si>oc'ial  (‘inplia^sis  on  the  “ unit  *’  or  like  single  phase, 

I lie  result  should  prove  infomiinfr.  Sniiu'  of  tlu^aets  relative  to 

this  sidijed  are  as  follows:  ' \ 

Nniiiber  of  Sliit«*N  luivlnjj  r(iiiiii_v  sclimil  adiiiiiiistrHtive  iMuinls. ‘jj 

Niimlier  linvinu  cdiinty  siiiMTinlrmlents  nf  wlmols .if) 

■NniiiliiT  proviilitijr  for  iisslstiini  roiinfy  siUM-rintendents  or  other  sniior- 

vistiiy  KKsi.sUints _ 

N'uinber  provldioff  for  eouiity  sclmnl  laves,. 07 

Niiiiilier  it^wl)le’i  the  comity  1ms  functions  in  school-fund  a|i[M>rtloniiicnt_  ,'ia 

Number  nutlior.zinK  oonntles  to  miiintnin  hlph  hiIiooIh 'jd 

Number  uulhorii  lii^  eoniitica  to  nniliitain^  imldlc  llhruries 

Here  is  'evidonec  that  the  county  is  already  an  important  factor 
in  rite  puhlic-school  system.  And  why  should  it  not  he?  In  the 
iiUnirs  of  civil  fiovernnient,  the  county  is  used  for  various  jiurpost's. 
Kleclmns  :ire..hcld  and  returns  made,  courts  are  convened,  taxes  are 
levied  and  coJlectcd,  records  aie  iirescrved.  pnhiic  huildin^  atv 
provided,  i-oads  and  bridges  are  constnicted,  the  poor  are  cared 
for.  the  public  Iiealth  is  safep:U!ir(led,  by  means  of  the  county  as 

II  unit  for  such  purposes.  And  notwithstandinpf  aspersions  on  the 

• nnnty  from  some  quarters,  it  is  perfomiinp  its  ^jivil  functions- 
about  as  Avell  as  other  fjovern mental  uniA  The  point  therefore 
is  that  it  can  he  used  intellif^ently  forfichom  piirjKises.  There  would 
seem  little  reason  why  it  can  not  Ik*  used  as  succes-sfully  for  run- 
ning: schools  as,  for  example,  for  holding  courts  or  administerinir 
health  hnvs.  ^ ‘ 

It  aiipears  that  some  wrmld  make  the  county  unit  of  admini.s- 
Iiation  too  hard  uml  fast;  it  has  sometimes  hecii  \irged  that  the 
nmnly  be  made  as  effectually  a scjiool  district  as  the  city  now  is. 
Hilt  this  would  mean  the  siilimeigeoce  of  the  local  commimlfy  dis-' 
tnct.  County  school  orgiini/.ution  should  lie  more  (lexihlc  than 
city.  that  a measure  of  local  an^nomy  and  local  participation 

may  he  left  to  the  community.  '' 

AMtliin  the  past  two  years  several  legislative  acts  relating  to 
comity  school  systems  were  j^as-sed.  On  the  administrative  side, 
tho  county  board  of  education , was  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
■M.x  States. 

An  Oregon  law  of  1923  requires  that  in  a county  operating  as  a 
county  unit  the  county  school  district  mus't  be  \livided  into  five 
divisions,  and  that  one  of  the  five  county  school  directors  must  i-eside 
in  each  of  these  divisions.  ^ 

The  State  of  Texas,  which  already  had«county  boards  of  education 
for  high-school  purposes,  made  a beginning  in  1023  with  the/plan 
of  county-unit  control  of  all  pubHc  schools.  The  Texas  ud  p^mits 
certain  counties  to  submit  to  a vote  of  the  iieople  the  truest  ion 
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whether  the  county  unit  of  control  will  be  adopted.  The  act  applies 
to  any  county  having  a population  of  100,000  or  more  and  therefore 
affects  only  the  five  most  populous  counties  of  the  State. 

A Montana  act  of  192H  was  of  the  nature  of  amendment  of  an 
earlier  local  option  county  unit  law  of  that  State.  It  sought  to 
make  the  older  law  more  workable.  It  provides  against  subdistrict 
trustees  making  e.xpenditures  in  e.o  ess  of  their  budgets,  authorizes  a 
1-niill  county  tax  to  create  a building  fund,  and  defines  more  clearly 
the  duties  of  subdistriet  trustees  as  well  as  those  of  the  county  board, 

Three  other  acts  of  1923  affected  county  school  administration. 
One  in  Tennessee  extended  the  provisions  of  that  State’s  coimty  unit 
law'  to  all  counties,  there  having  been  some  counties  to  Avhicli  the 
older  law  did  not  apply.  The  new  school  code  of  Xew  Mexico 
abolished  county  boards  of  education  and  tnuisferred  tlieir  powers 
and  dutic.s  to  existing  coimty  boards  of  commissioners,  which  are  to 
be  ex  officio  county  l:H>ards  of  education.  The  third  act  of  this  group 
was  that  of  North  Carolina.  That  State’s  county  school  boards  wore 
not  changed  in  conqiosition  or  organization  by  tlie  new  school  code, 
but  the  board's  functions  in  relation  to  the  county  school  budget  were, 
materially  affected.  This  budget  is  now  [irepared  by  joint  action  of 
the  county  board  of  educaticmliiu]  the  ct)unty  conimi.‘ssioners,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  upiteal  may  he  taken  to  the  superior  court. 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 


'I’he  county  .superintendent  of  school.s  jcpresents  the  siipervisorv 
and  executive  side  of  the  county  school  system.  No  very  important 
legislation  in  this  field  was  passed  in  either  1923  or  1924.  However, 
provisions  were  made  for  higlier  salaries  for  superintendents  in 
several  States.  Among  these  wore  Colorado.  Illinois.  Iowa,  and 
M ississippi. 

The  tendency  lo  raise  the  qualifical ions  rerjiiired  of  county  suj^r- 
intendents  was  noticeable  in  a few  State.s.  Among  these  were  Ala- 
bama and  New  Mexico  in  1923  and  Kentucky  an<l  Mi.s.sis.sippi  in 
1924. 

One  State  in  1923  ]>assed  from  jmpulur  election  of  the  county 
sujjerintendent  to  appointment  of  tliis  important  officer  by  the  coimty 
board  of  education.  This  was  New  Mexico.  Unquestionably  the 
idea  of  placing  in  this  office  only  properly  qualified  and  profession- 
ally trained  persons  is  a growing  one,  and  the  kindred  idea  that  the 
county  superintendent  should  bear  relation  to  a county  hoard  similar 
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to  the  relation  between  city  superintendents  and  their  city  boards  is 
likewise  growing,  but  State  legislatures  come  slowl}’  to  abandon  the 
idea  that  the  county  super  intendency  is  an  old-time  county  office, 
such,  for  e.vamj)Ie,  as  the  office  of  county  treasurer. 


T\  ithin  the  two-year  period  1923—24  no  orgatiic  change  was  made 
in  any  State’s  system  of  local  school  administration.  By  this  it  is 
meant  that  no  State  changed  from  the  district  system  to  the  town- 
ship or  from  district  or  township  to  co»inty-unit  organization;  nor 
was-  any  change  made  contrariwise.  The  most  noteworthy  legislation 
respecting  local  units  smaller  than  the  county  was  the  body  of  legis- 
lation lelating  to  the  consolidated  school. 

There  would  seem  to  be  three  or  four  reasonably  well-defined 
tendencies  with  respect  to  the  consolidated  central  school.  These 
are  toward  the  provision  of  more  generous  State  subvention  of  this 
kind  of  rural  school,  the  adoption  of  the  '“c'ounty-wide  plan*’  for 
consolidating  districts,  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the  consoli- 
ilated  unit,  and  better  regulation  of  the  convey'ance  of  pupils  to 
school.  Several  legislatures  of  10*23  passed  arts  relating  to  one  or 
another  of  these  pha.ses  of  consolidatt^d  district  organization.  Since 
this  kind  of  school  district  is  treated  elsewhere  in  the  Biennial  Sur- 
vey of  Education,  c.xtended  treatment  is  not  included  here. 


There  has  within  the  past  two  years  been  no  nfhtked  change  in 
tendencies  with  rosjx'ct  to  public-schoo!  support.  A few  States  ns 
such  have  shown  inclination  to  increa.'^e  their  contrihutions  to  the 
schools,  county  taxes  have  remuine<l  about  ns  formcrlv,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  j>ermit  tlie  local  district  to  lovy^  higher  rates  has  appeared 
in  the  enactments  of  a few  States. 

Some  examples  of  increased  State  participation  in  school  support 
within  the  two-year  i^criod  were  the  enactments  of  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Oklahoma  in  1923  and  tiiat  of  Massachusetts  in  19*24. 
The  Pennsylvania  act  was  of  the  natiu-e  of  an  amendment  to  a 
feachei’!^  minimum  salary*  law  of  19*21,  which  contained  a provision 
for  part  payment  by;  the  State  of  the  minimum  salaries  required  to  be 
paid.  Additional  aid  is  provided  in  the  act  of  1923  for  districts  of 
unusually  low  as.ses.sed  valuat  and  State  subvention  of  pupil 
transportation  is  extended. 


LOCAL  SCHOOL  UNITS— CONSOLIDATION 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SUPPORT 
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An  Illinoib  act  of  1923  made  some  increase  in  that  States  con-  1 
Iribution  to  the  schools,  but  it  is  perhaps  of  more  Interest  by  reason 
of  the  change  which  it  made  in  the  system  of  distribution  of  State 
school  funds.  Prior  to  1924—25,  the  school  year  in  which  this  act 
was  put  into  eflFect,  Illinois  distributed  its  State  funds  on  tlie  school 
census  basis,  but  this  is  now  displaced  by  some  four  bases  of  dis- 
tribution. These  bases  are  (1)  the  “teacher-school  day,’’  which  is 
a daily  session  of  not  less  than  4 hours  of  class-time  work  con- 
ducted by  a full-time  elementary  teacher  with  not  fewer  than  five 
pupils  of  school  age;  (2)  the  teacher  basis,  account  Iwinjr  taken  of 
the  amount  of  training  the  teacher  has  received;  (3)  aggregrate  days’ 
attendance  of  pupils:  and  (4)  again  the  teacher  basis,  where  the 
teacher  is  a normal-school  graduate  who  teaches  9 school  montlis 
in  a one-room  elementary  school  district.  On  the  first  of  tliese.  a flat 
sum  of  70  cents  each  is  allowed,  and  an  additional  sum  ranging  f Aim 
.50  cents  to  $2  per  “teacher-school-day”  is  allowed  districts  of 
relatively  low  assessed  valuation  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  valuation. 
Apportionment  is  made  on  the  first-mentioned  teacher  basis  as  fol- 
lows: For  18  weeks  of  normal  training,  50  cents  per  week;  3G  weeks 
of  normal  training,  $1  per  week;  graduate  of  two-year  course  in 
State  normal  school,  $2.50  per  week.  On  the  third  basis.  I'/o  cents 
is  apportioned  for  each  day  a pupil  attends  s-  hool.  Fourth  basis, 
$100  for  each  teacher  of  the  class  sjjecified  and  employed  as  s]>eclfied. 

Cliapter  288  of  the  Oklahoma  laws  of  1923  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  that  State.  It  pro\  ided  for  a State  tax 
lev}'  on  an  ad  valorenr  basis  sufficient  to  raise  a fund  equal  to  at 
least  $15  j)er  annum  for  eacdi  pupil  in  attendance  as  shown  by  aver- 
age attendance  reports.  From  Ibis  fund  $15  per  unit  of  average 
attendance  was  to  he  apportioned.  The  proposed  amendment  was  - 
'ratified  by  the  people,  but.  was  by  tlic  State  su])remc  court  later 
declared  invalid  on  the  ground  of  improper  submission  to  the  elec- 
torate. The  same  or  a similar  amendment  will  be  offered  in  the 
legislature  of  1925. 

. The  Massachusetts  act  of  1924  amends  an  earlier  law  under  w’hich 
State  aid  is  granted  to  towns  of  relatively  low  assessed  valuation 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  valuation.  The  act  of  1924  raises  from 
$2,500,000  to  $3,0(X),000  the  proj)eity’  assessment  which  a town  may 
have  and  come  within  the  class  entitled  to  State  aid  for  its  public 


It  was  said  in  an  earlier  paragraph  that  county  taxes  have  re- 
mained during  the  j>ast  two  years  about  as  they  formerly  were. 
There  i.s  one  exception  to  this  general  statenienl : T^tah  in  1923 
changed  its  .system  of  county  school  taxation.  In  that  State  tax 
levies  in  county  school  districts  of  the  first  class,  which  are  whole 


schools. 
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counties  in  most  cases,  are  now  limited  as  follows:  In  a district 
with  assessed  A aluation  of  $2,000  to  $2,500  i>er  child  of  school  ape, 
12  mills:  in  a district  with  valuation  of  $2,500  to  $»,0(¥)  per  child, 
10  miUs;  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  child,  Sy^  mills;  $4,000  to  $5,000  per 
child,  ly.  mills;  more  than  $5,000  per  child,  7 mills;  but  these  limita- 
tions can  not  in  any  case  operate -to  rediice  a levy  beloAv  that  of 
1022.  This  would  .seem  a more  rational  basis  of  limiting  tax  levies 
than  limiting  them  in  a stated  flat  rate,  as,  for  example,  where  a 
flat  rate  oi  10  mills  is  made  tlie  maximum  limit  for  all  counties  or 
districts  Avfciout  regard  to  assessed  valuation. 

W ith  respect  to  district -school  taxes,  little  discussion  need  be  intro- 
duced here.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a marked  tendency  to 
increase  rates  of  district  levies  both  by'  local  action  and,  where 
legislation  was  necessary  to  permit  higher  rates,  by  action  of  State 
legislatures.  But  in  more  recent  years  there  has  not  Ijeen  so  much 
legislation  on  the  subject.  \\  ithin  the_  period  here  under  review, 
Ohio,  I tab,  Nevada,  and  one  or  two  other  States  passed  laws  of  some 
inif>ortancc  in  the  field  of  local-school  ta.xation. 

Before  the  subject  of  school  support  is  passed,  two  or  three  phases 
of  it  which  hnA’e  in  recent  years  received  more  than  ordinary  notice 
Ixtth  in  educational  circles  and  in  State  legislatures  may  be  ad- 
vci  ted  to  here.  One  of  these  Is  the  proportion  of  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic-.school.  support  which  the  State  as  such  is  carrying— that  is.  the 
Iiroportion  which  the  Slate  as' distinguished  from  the  smaller  units, 
county  and  schf^l  district,  has  assumed. 

The  results  of  changes  in  school  support  in  recent  years  are  shown 
in  the  rejmrt  entitled  “ Statistics  orf  State  School  ‘Systems,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  HJducation.  The  statement  is  a percentage 
analysis  of  school  funds  received  from  taxation  and  appropriations 
and  shows  for  the  country  as  a whole  the  percentages  received,  res 
spectivcly,  from  State,  county,  and  local  ^hool  district. 

PercentuiiPM  of  Hchool  funds  received 
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It  is,  of  course,  not  contended  that  these  figures  are  conclusive,  but 
there  is  certainly  eviilence  here  that  tj^  State  has  not  lost  ground 
a.H  a contributor  to  school  suppoi?4ybut  has  made  some  slight  gain. 
Such  evidence  should  gratifying  to  those  who  hold  the  view  that 
tlie  State  .should  be  relatively  a larger  contributor  than  it  is. 
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Another  phase  of  the  nn)bleni  of  school  support  which  has  re- 
ceived more  than  ordinar^ittention  in  recent  years  is  seen  in  vari- 
ous efforts  and  proposals  to  provide  school  revenues  from  sources 
other  than  the  usual  property  tax.  That  “ new  sources  of  revenue’’ 
mu.st  l)e  found  is  the  belief  of  various  authorities  on  the  subject. 
Tt  is  urficd  by  many^tliat  every  person  Imving  taxable  ability  should 
pay  some  kind  of  tax  to  his  State,  and  that  some  system  of  taxation 
should  be  adopted  to  reach  every  form  of  taxable  ability  with  justice 
to  all.  That  is  to  say,  that  not  merely  a property  tax  should  be 
levied,  but,  for  example,  also  income,  inheritance,  corporation,  fran- 
chise, “ severance  ’’  or  production,  and  possibly  luxury  and  sales 
taxes.  There,  is  doubtless  a measure  of  reason  in  this  view,  for 
such  is  the  complexity  of  our  modern  economic  system  that  forms 
of  taxation  supplementary  to  the  jreneral  property  tax  would  seem 
imperative.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  a farm  or  other  real  estate,  easily 
reached  for  the  purpose  of  a property  tax,  .should  pay  its  full  quota 
of  a levy,  while  other  kinds  of  taxable  ability,  as,  for  e.xample,  vari- 
ous forms  of  “ intangibles,”  escape  with  little  or  no  toll  taken  from 
them. 

But  it  is  from  the  .standpoint  of  school  revenues  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here.  With  supplementary  or  raidtiple  tax  systems  as  a 
theory  or  a mere  economic  principle  we  are  not  pait  cularly  con- 
cerned. The  argument  for  .sources  of  reveniie  other  than  the  general 
property  tax  is  here  based  on  the  needs  of  the  schools.  The  proi>erty 
tax  for  school  purposes  cun  hardly  be  said  to  have  broken  <lown, 
but  .some  hold  that  it  has  becom.e  antiquated;  in  some  sections  it 
certainly  api)ears  unequal  to  the  bunlen  of  properly  supporting  the 
sc'hools  without  income  from  other  sources.  There  are  some  States 
in  which  twice  as  much  money  as  is  now  expended  could  be  expended 
on  the  schools  without  just  charge  of  extravagance,  present  the 
schools  of  those  States  are  poor  in  quality,  terms  are  too  short,  and 
many  communities  are  still  without  high-school  privilege.s.  Hut 
already  complaint  of  high  taxes  is  heard.  In  some  cases  at  least, 
these  complaints  are  justifiable,  for  high  taxes  on  infertile  or  thin 
farm  lands  may  become  practically  confiscatory.  Therefore  other 
sources  of  school  revenues  must  l>e  found,  and  this  is  essentially  a 
problem  for  the  school  men  of  the  country. 


THE  SCHOOL  TERM 


The  problem  of  the  short  school  term  is  usually  a problem  either 
. of  school  revenues  or  of  child  labor  on  the  farm.  By  this  it  is 
meant  tKat  the  short  term  is  usually  due  either  to  want  of  Huflicient 
funds  to  maintain  the  schools  for  a longer  period  in. the  year  or  to 
parental  disposition  to  put  the  children  to  work  instead  of  keeping 
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them  in  cchool.  It  to  correct  the  first-mentioned  condition  that 
School  revenue  laws  are  passed  and  systems  of  school  support  im- 
proved from  lime  to  time  by  State  legislatures.  It  is  to  tfie  last- 
ment.oned  condition  that  lefrislntiires  give  attention  when  they 
pass  minimum  term  laws.  Some  notice  will  be  given  hero  to 
legislation  aimed  directly  at  the  short  sclioof  term. 

A Kansis  act  of  192.3  (oh.  181)  relates  specifically  to  the  school 
term.  It  recpiires  that  .schools  be  maintaif||d  not  leiss  than  eight 
ri.cuiths  wnthin  each  school  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
any  school  district  which  is  unable,  with  a 10-mill  levy  on  its  tax- 
able property,  to  maintain  its  school  as  required  receives  aid  from 
the  .‘state  and  county  in  an  amount  equal  to  ihe  difference  between 
Its  total  income  and  the  sum  necessary  to  maintain  the  eight-months 
(enn.  Of  this  aid  the  State  pay.s  three- fourths,  and  the  county  one- 
fourth. 

.V  Minne.sota  act  of  192:1  ainended  section  2796  of  the  general 
statute's  of  that  State  by  increasing  from  five  to  tleven  the  number 
of  months  of  school  which  distriets  mii.st  maintain.  In  a com- 
panion act  the  distribution  to  a .school  cli.strict  of  the  school  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  State  is  made  contingent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a sc'hool  for  seven  months. 

The  new  School  code  of  North  Carolina  provides  for  a six-mohths 
term  of  .schools  in  oountie.s  and  places  upon  the  county  the  responsi- 
bility and  e.xpense  of  maintaining  the  schools  not  les.s  than  six 
months,  but  a State  “(Hiualixing  fund”  is  providefl  by  appropriation 

for  the  purpose  of  aiding  counties  of  relatively- low  assessed  valu- 
ation. 

The  practice  of  requiring  local  school  units  to  maintain  scliool 
for  not  les.s  than  a specified  term  i.s  almost  universal  in  the  States, 
and  the  tendency  is  con.stantly  to  make  this  re<iuircd  term  longer. 
But  the  standard  nine  montli.s'  term  is  a consummation  to  1h>  attained 
in  the  future  in  most  of  the  States. 

TEACHERS 

\ 

Pha.sc.s  of  teaching  service  u.sually  seen  in  school  legislation  have 
been  noticeable  in  the  legislation  of  the  past  two  years,  but  in  less 
(■•xtent  than  in  some  former  perioda  These  pha,ses  are  what  arc 
thought  of  here  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  teacher,  teacher  train- 
ing and  the  means  of  giving  it,  and  the  qualifications  required. 

Ijogislation  affecting  the  general  w’el^are  of  teachers  includes 
enactments  relating  to  .salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions.  The  peak  of 
legislation  relating  to  teachers,  salaries  was  reached  several  years 
ago;  hence  the  number  of  laws  passed  on  the  .subject  within  the 
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period  hero  considerotl  is  not  large.  The  iJegislature  of  Colorailo  I 
amended  an  act  of  1921  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a mininiiun- 
salary  law  and  which  was  designed  to  insure  a minimum  pay  of  $75 
per  month  for  each  teacher.  The  amendment  of  1923  regulated 
the  distribution  on  the  teacher  basis  of  the  county  tax  levied  for  the 
purpose.  It  provided  that  no  school  should  receive  county  funds 
for  salary  payment  for  a longer  term  than  months,  and  that 
the  local  district  must  levy  at  least  3 mills  on  the  dollar  of  its  as- 
- sessed  valuation.  A New  York  act  of  1923  added  to  an  earlier  law 
the  provision  that  tlie  annual  increment  to  the  salary  of  a teacher  in 
the  kindergarten • or  the  first  eight  grades  shall  be  not  le.ss  than 
$75  a year  in  any  city  of  less  than  50,000  population,  or  in  any 
union  free-school  district  employing  a superintendent  or  maintain- 
ing an  academic  or  high-school  department.  An  Ohio  act,  also 
passed  in  1923,  authorized  the  establishment  of  pay-roll  account*  in 
depositories  in  city  school  districts  so  that  teachers  may  be  paid  in 
cash. 

With  respect  to  the  tenure  of  teachers  there  was  no  outstanding 
legislation  in  either  1923  or  1024.  However,  New  Jersey  amended 
in  a minor  particular  its  older  law  on  the  subject.  The  amendment 
requires  teachers  holding  positions  to  give  boards  of  education  60 
days’  notice  of  an  intention  to  resign.  Eleven  States  now  have  laws 
designed  to  give  public-school  teachers  more  security  in  their  i)Osi- 
tions  after  a reasonable  period  of  probationary  service. 

Pension  legislation  has  within  the  past  two  years  received  more  of  ’ 
the  attention  of  legislators  than  either  salaries  or  tenure.  How- 
ever, few  acts  were  passed  which  established  pension  systems  where 
they  had  not  previously  existed.  Laws  putting  new  retirement  plans 
into  operation  were  passed  in  Maine,  where  a new  system  to  be  main- 
tained jointly  by  teachers’  assessments  and  State  contribution  and 
to  provide  annuities  in  accordance  with  McClintock’g  tables  will 
in  the  course  of  time  displace  the  provisions  of  an  older  law;  in  Ala- 
bama, where  the  county  boards  of  education  of  the  three  largest 
counties  of  the  State— Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile — were 
authorized  to  create  and  maintain  retirement  funds;  and  in  Wash-' 
ington  State,  where  a contributory  system  applicable  to  all  school 
districts  not  having  their  own  local  retirement  funds  was  provided. 
The  application  of  retirement  plans  was  made  broader  and  extended 
to  other  classes  of  teachers,  usually  those  in  certain  State  institu- 
tions qr  other  State  service,  in  California,  Indiana,  Nevada,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Rhode  Island.  The  Michigan  teachers’  retirement 
system  was  reorganized,  and  in  New  York  provision  was  made  for 
the  discontinuance  of  local  district  pensions  in  favor  of  participa- 
tion in  the  State  retirement  fund.  the  whole,  the  older  tendency 
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to  iQp.ko  retirement  plans  jnore  liberal  with  respect  to  the  teacher 
and  to  organize  them  on  a sound  actuarial  basis  has  continued 
throuigh  the  period  comprehended  in  this  study. 

THE  THAI  NINO  OF  TEACHERS 

New  Jersey  in  1923  provided  for  the  establish Aent  of  a new  State 
normal  scliool  at  Paterson  and  for  the  support  and  management  of 
the  same.  In  Alabama,  a normal  school  at  Daphne  which  had 
previously  been" rated  a nonstandard  school  was  by  Wislative  act 
put  on  the  ba.'^is  of  a “ Class  A normal  school,”  of  which  there  are 
now  five  m the  State.  A Maryland  act  of  1924  provided  $205,000 
for  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  new  normal  school  previously 
located  at  Salisbury  on  the  “Eastern  Shore”  of  that  State.  A 
Georgia  act  of  the  same  3’ear  provided  for  tl»e  introduction  of  teacher 
training  in  one  of  the  State  agricultural  schools  maintained  in  con- 
gTos.sional  districts.  ‘ 

Teachers’  colleges,  by  change  of  name,  displaced  State  normal 
schools  in  st-veral  States,  and  generally  a four  year  course  of  study 
was  authorized  in  addition  to  the  usual  two-^'car  course.  In  Colo- 
rado under  an  act  of  1923  the  normal  school  at  Gunnison  was  de- 
signated “The  Western  State  College  of  Colorado.”  All  State 
_ normal  school.s  of  Texas  were  changed  to  teachers'  colleges  in  1923 
and  in  the  same  year  Utah  made  its  normal  school  ^ department  of 
the  university,  to  be  kno^vn  as  the  “ State  school  of  education.” 

The  support  of  teaclier-training  institutions  continues  reasonably 
liberid  in  .spite  of  efforts  in  some  quarters  to  cut  down  State  appro- 
pnations.  A pliase  of  the  .subject  which  by  this  time  would  seem 
to  deserA'e  more  than  passing  notice  is  seen  in  the  scholarships  now 
pro^■ide<l  in  several  States.  In  1923  two  States  made  provisions  of 
this  kind.  The  Delaware  legislature  authorized  the  State  board 
of  education  to  create  at  the  University  of  Delaware  not  to  e.xceed 
60  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $200  each  and  to  be  awarded  on 
“satisfactory  assurance^’  that  the  holder  will  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  two  years  after  graduation.  Tlio  Utah  Legislature 
created  the  State  School  of  Education  100  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  $25  each.  The  Utah  scholarships  exempt  holders  from  the 
payment  of  a registration  fee. 

teachers’  qualifications 

This  is  a s^ject  of  constant  legislation.  The  tendency  is  con-. 
. tinuully  to  raise  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers,  or  at  least 
to  eliminate  certificates  of  the  lower  grades.  At  present  the  stand- 
ard which  the  States,  by  legislation  and  otherwise,  are  working 

toward  is  high-school  graduation  plus  two  years  of  normal  traininir 
27301*— 27 21  ® 
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for  every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  as  yet  this  stand- 
ard has  been  attained  in  but  few  States,  Within  the  two-^ar 
period  considered  in  this  review  about  one-third  of  the  States  passed 
laws  relating  to  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers.  These  acts 
varied  from  unimportant  amendments  in  some  cases  to  complete 
revision  of  the  State's  law  on  the  subject  in  others. 

Two  important  aspects  of'ceItTl^^alio1v  have  been  noticeable  in  the.  . 
legislation  of  recent  yeafs.  One  of  these  is  a tendency  to  vest  in 
the  State  depaVtment  oP  education  all  authority  in  tlic  granting  of 
certificates  and^hy*  the^ame  measure  to  take  this  authority  away 
from  county  superintendents,  except  as  they  may  serve  as  agents  df  the 
State  department.  The  other  aspect  is  that  .seen  in  laws  which  con- 
ceive all  .certificates  as  divided  into  two  general  cla.sse.s — namely, 
standard  and  nonstandard  or provisional.”  In  this  cla.ssification 
the  .standard  may,  for  example,  represent  graduation  from  a high 
school  and  two  years  of  normal  trainiiigjft-«ddrl  iujTT'W  lTile-4jye  non- 
standard certificate  may'  Tepresenf  all  grades  below  the  stamlard, 
as  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  # In  such  a plan  it  is  u-sually  pro- 
vided that  the  bolder  of  the  highest  grade  of  non.standard  certificate 
may  “build”  to  a standard.  Indiana  act  of  1023  exemplifies 
the  first  of  the  aspects  or  tendencies  ubovc  mentioned,  and  a Kentuclcy 
act  of  1924  exemplifies  the  second. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

The  present  status  of  compulsory  .school  attendance  in  this  country 
may  be  shown  in  outline  by 'means  of  a brief  statement  of  facts  from 


attendance  requirements  of  State  laws.  The  statement  follows: 

Naraber  of  States  fixing  7 years  aa  the  ago  when  attendance  muat  begin..  28 

Number  fixing  8 year.s  for  stich  age 20 

Number  fixing  14  years  aa  the  age  to  which  attendance  must  continue 7 

Number  fixing  15  years  for  puch  upper  age  limit 3 

Number  fixing  W years  for  such  age 38 

Number  requlriu|ip|4:eu(1ance  for  full  school  term 36 

Number  requiring  attendance  for  les.s  than  full  term 12 


Within  the  past  two  years  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Wyoming 
passed  acts  relating  to  school  attendance.  All  of  these  were  amend- 
ments of  earlier  laws.  The  Connecticut  act  adds  to  that  State’s 
law  the  provision  that  a child  over  14  years  of  age  ^hose  physical 
or  mental  condition  is  such  that  his  attendance  at  school  would  be 
. impracticable  can  not  be  compelled  to  attend  even  though  his  school- 
ing is  deficient.  The  Delaware  act  g^ves  justices  of  the  peace  jurist 
diction  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  attendance  requirements;  in 
some  States  this  matter  of  jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
in  attendance  laws.  The  Florida  act  authorizes  the  employment,  of 
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county  superintendents  of  schools  as  attendance  officers.  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota  provided  for  excusing  children  from  school  for 
a brief  period  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  , 
instruction.  A Rhode  Island  act  more  clearly  defined  delinquent 
chWren  and  provided  for  dealing  with  them.  Wyoming  extended 
the  age  limits  prescribed  in  its  laws  and  now  requires  attendance 
for  the  full  school  term  between  the  ages  of  7 and  IG,  unless  the 
work  of  the  eighth  |rnide  is  completed.  Kansas  and  Texas  amended 
their  attendance  laws  generally.  In  the  former,  children  between 
7 and  10  years  old  are  now  required  to  attend  school  for  the  entire 
term;  in  the  latter,  those  between i8  and  14  must ‘attend  at  least 
100  ilays  each  year. 

I'rom  this  brief  survey  of  the  attendance  legislation  of  the  past 
two  years,  it  wftl  be  seen  that  th^  tendency  is  toward  the  standard 
indicated  in  the  j)receding  paragrapli.  Without  doubt  the  concep- 
tion is  now  reasonably  well  fixed  in  the  American  mind  that  children 
should  be  re<niired  to  go  to  school,  or,  to  put  it  in  a more  American 
way,  should  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity  of  going  to  school,  at 
least  until  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  is  done. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  HEALTH 

This  general  subject  falls  into  three  parts,  namely,  child  health 
provisions  of  a general  nature,  physical  examination  or  medical 
inspection,  and  physical  training. 

I^hodc  Island  act  of  I,)2il  concerns  moi*o  than  one  phase  of 
school  health.  It  provides  for  State  subvention  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  school  boa  1th  work.  Under  its  terms  any  town  or  city 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  pupils  by  physicians  or  for  purse 
visitation  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  one-half  of  its  annual 
expenditure  for  the  purpo.se,  if  the  w’ork  has  the  approval  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  but  not  more  tlian  $250  is  allowed  to  any 
to.wm  or  city.  School  boards  are  authorized  to  employ  school  physi- 
cians and  visiting  nurses;  and  pupils,  teachers,  and  janitors  mlist  be 
examined  at  least  once  a year.  An  act  of  the  Washington  Legis- 
lature of  1928  authorized  any  school  di.strict  of  the  first  class  to 
furnish  milk  to  public-school  pupils  under  14  years  of  age.  A 
Wisconsin  act  of  the  same  year  provided  for  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  in  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  proper  care 
of  the  body.  An  Oregon  act  authorized  the  board  of  education  of 
any  city  having  a school  enrollment  of  25,000  or  more  to  provide 
for  dental  inspection  and  for  dental  clinics  and  treabnont  of  public-  , 
school  pupils.  Legislation  of  1924  included  a Massachusetts  %ct, 
authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  establish  health  camps,  within  or 
without  the  town  or  city  limits,  for  underweight  and  undernour- 
ished childijen;  u New  ^orU  a<'t,  iiiitborizing  the  State  ccwmmissioner 
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of  education  to  appoint  a specialist  for  eyes  and  eRrs;  another  New 
York  act,  authorizing  the  county  supervisors  of  any  county  to  es- 
, tablish  a school  hygiene  district  and  permitting  union  free  school 
districts  and  city  districts  of  less  than  50,0(X)  inhabitants  to  become 
part  of  any  such4*ounty  school  hygiene  district;  and  a Kentucky 
act,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers. 

Some  legislation  relating  to  the  phy.sical  examination  of  school 
pupils  has  already  been  noticed  under  Rhode  Island  and  Oregon. 
Other  States  which  passed  laws  on  this  subject  within  the  period 
considered  here  were  Connecticut,  Nebraska,  and  South  Carolina. 
The  Connecticut  act  provides  that  the  State  board  of  education  fur- 
nish test  cards  and  blanks  for  testing  the  eyesight  of  school  children 
and  requires  that  superintendents,  principals,  or  teachers  In  towns 
not  employing  school  physicians  .shall  make  the  tests  annually  in- 
stead of  trieimially  as  formerly.  Under  the  Nebraska  act  no  child 
can  be  compelled  to  submit  to  physical  examination  by  other  than 
the  teacher  if  the  j)aroi:t's  wTitten  objection  to  the  examination  has 
been  delivered  to  the  child’s  teacher,  but  this  provision  can  noto])er- 
ate  as  an  e.xomption  from  the  quarantine  laws  of  the  State.  The 
South  Carolina  act  requires  that  physical  examination  of  pupils  he 
made  within  the  first  three  months  of  attendance  ouch  year. 

There  has  been  directed  at  medical  inspection  laws  some  criticism 
which  deserves  a measure  of  notice.  One  criticism  has  been  in  sub- 
stance that  medical  inspection  merely  discovers  the  physical  defect 
and  docs  little  or  nothing  alnuit  it  after  it  is  discovered,  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  Hygeian  procedure  W’hich  includes  diagnosis  without  the  ap- 
plication of  a remedy.  A few  years  ago  there  was  more  justice  in 
this  criticism  of  the  inspection  law  than  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
for  there  is  now  more  “follow  up”  of  the  examination  or  inspection 
than  there  formerly  was.  With  the  widespread  and  growing  prac- 
tice of  employing  school  nurses,  the  development  of  closer  relations 
between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  the  possible  growth  generally 
of  a better  appreciation  of  soiuid  bodies,  thep  has  undoubtedly  been 
effected  a clo.ser  relation  between  the  physical  examination  of  the 
pupil  on  the  one  hahd  and  constructive  effort  on  the  other  to  remedy 
any  defect  that  may  have  been  discovered. 

With  respect  to  physical  education  law’s,  there  has  been  some  very 
noteworthy  legislation  within  the  past  tW'o  years.  The  I^egislatures 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  and  South  ^Caroling 
passed  new  laws  on  the  subject.  The  Iowa  law  provides  that  there 
must  be  established  in  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
“ physical  education,  including  effective  health  supervision  and  hedhh 
instruction  of  both  se.xes,”  and  requires  that  every  pupil  j>liysically 
able  shall  take  the  prescribed  course,  but  no  child  is  comjielled  to 


Jf'^f  -j^  ‘raininff  if  his  parent  or  guardian  files  a writlen  statement 
at  It  eonfiicts  with  his  or  her  religious  belief.  The  Slate  suiwrin- 
ondent  of  public  instruction  is  authorised  to  prepare  .a  inanull  for 
leachcns,  and  teaclier-lraining  in.stitiitions  iim.st  provide  courses  in 
lihysiral  education.  The  now  .Minnesota  act  requires  physical  eduel 
lion  in  public  .si-hools  and  teacher-training  institutions  and  provX 
for  a State  director.  The  Tennessee  act  liheivi.se  ris|iiires  pwll 
.•liiicatuiii  in  piihlie  schools  and  training  instilulion.s,  but  nfak«  no 
|inn  ision  for  a Mate  director  or  supervisor  of  the  .subject.  The  IVis- 
|•..l|.sln  act  IS  not  unlike  that  of  Minnesota-that  is,  ,1  rLiiires  pto  cal 
Id, .cation  courses  both  in  the  public  .schools  anil  inlrnial  sctok 
I, lid  provides  foi- a State  supervisor.  .VII  of  the  dels  above  men- 
l oned  were  paased  .South  Carolina  passed  its  law  in-19g4. 

.1  e.it  Iha't’Tr  provisions  as  that  of  Iowa, 

I. \up  ha  It  has  no  elunsc  e.wnipting  a child  on  the  ground  of 

.are.,  a objeetion.  Ohio  had  a physical  education  law  prior  to 

J. L3,  but  in  tliat  joar  it  revi.sed  its  law  j(enerally.  ^ 

To  the  reviewer  of  sdiool  legislation,  physical  education  laws  lack 
rertau,  de  n, Cess  w lieh  ivonld  seem  necessary  to  make  them  mot 
I tiu.  It  appears  that  prnrnoter.s  in  this  braneh  of  education,  or 
.lilies  imerestcd  liave  as  yet  failed  to  work  out  a well-defined  pro- 
k am  winch  has  been  widely  accepted;  hence  legislation  on  the  Lb- 
jcit  IS  wanking  in  definite  aims  or  objectives.  However,  as  the  laws 
|iioii  c oi  .State  directors  and  Stale  supervision,  lieltcr  State  pro- 
grams will  be  evolved,  the  .States  will  learn  one  frog,  another  and 
iiinie  definite  nation-wide  objectives  will  doubt  le.ss  come  to  the ’fore. 

PHYSICALLY  AND  MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

This  is  a heading  meant  to  incimie  .such  unfortunate  children  as 
lie  crippled,  Ihe  deaf,  and  the  nientaily  backward.  Laws  with 
IS  met  to  these  severa  groups  are  of  very  much  the  same  character 
and  may  be  lainsidcred  together.  In  recent  years  there  would  seem 
to  Im  a new  interest  m this  field,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called  a 
endency  to  change  the  program  with  resimet  to  (he  physically  and 
rentally  handieappei  1.  Tl.e  older  “ institutional  ” plan  of  handling 
llio.se  groups  of  dliidrcn  is,  where  practicable,  giving  way  to  thf 
spwial  cla.ss  plan  maintained  by  local  administrative  units  A 
iiuinbcr  of  the  States  now  specifically  authorize  local  school  boards 
. slabhsh  and  maintain  schools  or  classe.s  for  the  deaf,  the  crippled, 
or  the  nientaily  retarded,  and  in  several  cases  State  funds  are  granted 
in  aid  of  these  special  schools  or  classes.  • ^ 

enumeration  of  laws  can  be  given  here.  With  respect 
pecial  classes  for  the  deaf,  Massachusetts  in  1923  authorized  its 
btate  department  of  ei^ication  to  cooperate  with  the  school  commit- 
tees of  not  more  than  six  towns  in  the  establishment  of  classes  for 
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deaf  pupils.  A Michigan  act  authorized  the  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  to  provide  special  classes  for  the  <leaf  and  also  for 
the  blind.  A Minnesota  law  now  empowers  the  State  cominisWoner 
of  education  to  prant  permission  to  school  districts  to  establish  and 
maintain  special  iJa^ses  for  deaf  children  where  five  or  more  such 
children  may  attend,  and  a State  subvention  of  $2.*)0  per  child  is 
allowed.  ^ 

The  Legislatures  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  passed  acts  in  1923  aii- 
local  .scjiool  boards  to  establish,  and  inuintain  classes  for 
children,  and  in  each  ca,s<'  the  State  grants  funds  in  aid  of 
sses.  Xew^  Jersey  net  of  1923  ant horizos  counties  to  par- 
n the  injpntenance  of  homes  and  hos[)itals  for  crippled  chil- 
n Oregon  act  of  the  same  year directs  school  districts  to 
■rippled  children’s  instruction  finds,"  to  be  used  in  employ- 
ing teachers  for  the  criiipled.  A New  Adrk  act  of  1924  ' 
providt^  a ‘deachor’s  f]Uota  '■ — that  is,  a sum  from  the  State  tioasury, 
apportioned  on  the  teacher  basis — for  eal  h^eacher  of  a sjiecia!  class 
for  physically  defective  children,  including  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and 
the  crippled.  A Kentucky  act  of  1921  provides  for  .special  classes 
for  children  with  defective  eyesight. 

Two  Statc.s  in  1923  made  special  pmvi.sions  for  mentally  backward 
children.  A New  ^ ork  aet  authorized  the  State  eominissionei'  of 
education  to  apportion  foi-  each  teacher  of  u snceinl  cla.ss  for  chil- 
dren of  retarded  mental  development  one-half  of  the  salary  paid, 
but  not  to  exceed  $1,(X)0  per  tcaeher.*iAn  Oregon  aet  apjilles  to  cities 
of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more.  It  provides  for  tlic  establi.slunent  of 
a department  of  research  and  guidance  in  any  city  of  this  group 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  .special  classes  for  ‘‘educationallv  excep- 
tional children,"  by  which  is-nieant  both  those  wlu(  are  able  to 
advance  more  rapidly'  than  the  aA  crage  child  and  those  who  may  be 
retarded. 

CONCLUSION 

But  ffir  space  limitation,  some  treatment  of  various  otlu'r  subjects 
could  be  introduced  here.  Legislative  enactments  with  re.spect  to 
high  schools,  vocational  education,  in.stitiitions  of  higher  learning, 
the -regulation  of  schoolliouse  construction,  und  possibly  some  other 
subjects  not  tivated  in  this  review  present  phases  of  interest,  but  the 
field  of  school  legislation  is  an  extensive  one,  and  not  all  legislative 
acts  can  be  noted  in  a brief  review  of  this  kind.  Di.scu.ssion  of 
Mveral  of  the  subjects  omitted  from  this  chapter  will  be  found  in 
other  chapters  of  the  Bipnnial  Survey  of  Education.  ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOARDS  AND  FOUNDATIONS 

By  IlENRy  II,  Kva.nh 

r 

Editorial  DiviaU^  Burrau  of  Education 


roNTTNTN.  CenpTnl  Kduoatlon  Board— Hopkofrllcr  Poundiitlon— Carneglp  Corporation  of 
Now  York—rarmvln  Koiindatlnn  for  tlio  Advnno-nient  of- Teaching— Joane*  fund— 
.Tolm  F.  SlatiT  fmiilo^l>hW|»-Stok.>B  fund— Baron  do  IJlrsch  fund— Ameuican-Scaadl- 
narlan  Foundaf Ion— Areoricon  F)(,-ld  Soxrlce.  fOlowahlpa  for  I>nch  unlreraltlea— 
JuiJlnrd  Musical  FouiidatJ(in-Commi.««l<m  for  rollof  in  Belfrlutn  EducaUonal  Founda- 
tion-^Kuliii  FcHiiidntInn  for  tlio  forolKii  travel  of  American  UnclierH— CommonwealUt 
fund— EnglnccrlnK-Kconomlrs  Foundation— Julius  Itosonwald  fund.  ' 


GENERA^^ EDUCATION  BOARD 

Tlie  General  Education  Board  has,  since  its  foundation  in  1902, 
to  July  1,  1924,  appropriated  $116,727,895.38  for  various  phases  of 
cttecational  endeavor.  -Of  this  sum,  $59,313,857.68  was  paid  tq,,or 
set  aside  for  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  whites,  $6,902,813.91 
for  educational  institutions  for  negroes;  and  $999,907.09  for  iriis- 
eeljaiicous  objects.’ 

The  sum  of  $11,370,260.39  was  appropwated  by  the  board  for  the 
} ear  ended  June  30,  1924.  Of  this  amount,  $4,683,333  represents 
appropriations  from  principal  and  $6,680,927.39  appropriations  from 
i ncomc.  f 

The  income  receipts  of  the  General  Education  Board  were  as  fol- 
lows; Balance,  July  1,  1923,  $9,240,224.48;  proceeds  of  sale  of  real 
estate,  $342,502.22;  refunds  on  account  of  other  payments  made  in 
previous  years,  $17,590.85;  income  for  the  year,  $6,361,821.04.  Total 
$15,962,139.29.  ’ 

- The  statement  of  disbursements  of  income  for  educational  purposes 
is  as  follows : 

For  whites. — Art  exhibition  of  work  of  Professor  Cizek’s  pupils 
$5,000.  Colleges  and  schools:  .Endow' ment  and  general  purposes, 
$1,113,241.94;  to  increase  teachers’  .salaries,  $667,203.58;  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  $63,151.84.  Indiana  demonstration  county  educa- 
tional units,  $31,966.$8;  Indiana  State  department^of  education, 
$6,000;  Kentucky  Educational  Association,  $2,28 L05 ; lincoln  School, 

66,624.64;  medical  schools,  $1,874,098.23;  professors  of  secondary 
education,  $55,897.94;  rural  school  agents,  $83,617.67;  Stjite  agents 

» Data  complied  from  report  filed  wlUi  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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for  secondary  education,  $p9, 714.67;  teachers’  certification  law  of 
Indiana,  $793.69;  vocational  arts  survey,  $5,735.70. 

For  negroes, — Colleges  and  schools : Endowment  and  general  pur- 
poses, $389,376.34;  to  increase  teachers’  salaries,  $89,000.  County 
training  schools,  $89,732.06;  critic  teachers,  $11,848.53;  expenses 
of  students  at  summer  schools,  $7,249.24;  John  F.  Slater  fund, 
$17,657.05;  medical  schools,  $160,777.53;  negro  rural  school  fund, 
$77,050;  rural  school  agents,  $70, ,541.60;  scholarships,  $450;  summer 
schools,  $33,874.52. 

Miscellaneous, — American  Classical  League,  $32,005.24;  Bureau  of 
Educational  Measurements,  $1,953.60;  conferences,  $2,051.79;  divi- 
sion of  educational  relations,  $2,730.16;  educational  investigation  and 
research,  $100.28;  general  survey  of  educational  conditions  and  needs 
in  Indiana,  $33.95 ; ^^provement  of  accounting  systems  in  educa- 
tional institutions,  $4,711.70;  national  committee  on  mathematical 
requirements,  $19,228.30;  public-school  finance,  $18,750;  report  on 
medical  education,  $4,799.87;  rural-school  supervision,  $20,014.90; 
study  of  distribution  of  pliysiciitns  in  the  United  States,  $4,686.62; 
stud5'-of  museums,  $16,966.95;  survey ^^Greenwich  (Conm)  public 
schools,  $148.09 ; surveys  (miscellaneoira|PlN5, 498.85.  Total,  $5,256,- 
565.06.  Administration,  $313,870.98.  Grand  tot!^l,  $5,570,436.04. 

Income  on  hand  June  30,  1924,  as  accounted  for  on  -balance  sheet, 
$10,391,703.25. 

President:  WicklifTe  Rose,  G1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Secretary : Abraham  Flexncr,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

The#  activities  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  1924  are  sum- 
marized as  follows  by  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of  the  founda- 
tion:- J 

During  the  year  1024  the  International  health  board,  the  China  me<1lral 
board,  the  division  of  medical  oducatioo,  and  the  division  of  studies  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  (1)  underwrote  to  the  amount  of  $350,000  a plan  for 
pnbllshlng  nn  international  abstract  journal  of  the  biological  sciences;  (2). 
t>egan  issnlng  bulietims  which  report  progress  in  medical  education  in  many 
* countries;  (3)  helped  to  spread  internationally  knowledge  about  medical  equip- 
ment and  teaching  methods  through  surveys  by  staff  members,  commissions 
of  sdentlsts,  visiting  professors,  and  traveling  fellows;  (4)  hastened  develop- 
ments in  the  medical  schools  of  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, Wales,  Montreal,  McOiU,  Sao  Paulo,  Hongkong,  and  Siam,  and  of  the 
American  University  at  Beirut;  (5)  maintained  a modem  medical  school 
and  teaching  hospital  In  Peking;  (6)  aided  3 other  medical  schools  and  17 
hospitals  in  China;  (7)  helped  to^lmprore  the  leaching  ^ physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology  In  two'  Chinese  ana  nine  foreign  Institutions  In  China  and  In  the 
Government  University  In  Slam;  (8)  bad  a part  In  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  sanitarians  and  hygienists  at  Harvard  Unlverslfir  and 


* Reck^elier  Fouadatlon : A Beview  for  1024,  p.  4&  New  gork,  1029, 
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hi  BchoolH  and  luBtltutes  In  London,  Pmgue.  Warsaw,  and  Sflo  Paulo;  (9)  gave 
IuihTs  for  nursing  ^ucution  at  Yale  University  and  In  schoola  and  hospitals 
In  Brazil,  France.  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and  the  Philippines;  (10)  kept  a mobile 
stnCf  on  guard  against  yellow  fever  in  Mexico  and  Central  America;  (11)  at 
(he  request  of  Brazil  joined. in  an  attack  upon  this  disease  from  11  centers' 
a.ong  the  northern  coast;  (12)  helped  to  show  the  poaeiblUtles  of  malaria  ' 
con  rol  in  13  ^erlcan  States  and  made  malaria  surveys  or  studles.ln  Haiti, 
l orto  I ICO,  ^ caragua.  Brazil.  Italy.  PalesUne.  Queensland,  and  tJe  Phlllp- 

^ antihookworm  work  in  injunction 

with  32  States  and  countries  in  the  West  Indies.  Central  America  and  Mexico 
South  ^erica,  Europe,  and  the  Far  East;  (14)  contributed  to  the  budgete 
of  rura  health  services  In  207  counUes  in  24  American  States  and  In  New 
Brunswick.  Brazil,  France,  and  Czechoslovakia;  (15)  continued  to  aid  the 
epi( lemiolo^al  intelligence  service  of  the  health  section  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  (fC)  contrlboted  to  the  League  of  Nations’  International  study  tours 
or  iuterchanges  for  90  health  officers  from  20  countries;  (17)  provided  directly 
or  indirectly  fellowships  for  804  individuals  of  33  different  nations;  (18)  lent 
staff  members  and  made  minor  gifts  to  many  Governments  and  insUtutlons 
for  various  kinds  of  counsel  and  aid;  (19)  assisted  mental-hygiene  projects 
lK.fh  In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  demoustrutlons  In  dispensary  develop- 
ment in  New'  York  City,  the  growth  of  antituberculosis  work  in  France  and 
other  iindertnklngs  In  public  health,  medical  education,  and  allied  fields. 

During  the  year  1924,  8G4  individuals  from  33  different  countries 
rcceh-ed  from  the  foundation  some  form  of  fellowship  stipend  either 
directly  through  a board  or  indirectly  through  an  independent 
administrative  agency.  The  total  amount  expended  upon  fellow- 
ships for  the  year  was  $585,148. 

The  income  from  mvestraents  was  a little  more  than  eight  millions 
of  which  $7,288,823  was  required  to  meet  the  obligations  which  came 
due  during  the  year. 

President ; Georgfj  E.  Vincent,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Secretary : Edwin  R.  Embree,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  Y 

THE  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  comprises  two  trusts,  as  follows:  One 
for  the  promotion  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  -understand- 
mg  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  one  for  like  objects 
in  Canada  and  other  British  dominions.  According  to  the  report 
of  President  F.  P.  Keppel  for  the  year  ended  September  30J 1924, 
the  assets  of  the  corporation  on  October  1,  1923,  amounted  to  $133  ’ • 

659,^4.17,  of  which  $124,936,274.44  constituted  the  value  of  the 
original  endowment  and  the  remainder  cash  and  sucurities  accumu- 
lated put  of  the  income.  During  the  year  the  income  of  the  cor- 
poration was  $7,397,714.13.  Dul'ing  the  year  ending  September  30 
1924,  the  corporation  expended  $12,948,619.10  for  educational  and 
other  endeavors  in  the  tnited  States,  m this  total,  $12,849,110.72  , 

wa«  based  on  grants  voted  by  the  tnistees  in  previous  years.  For 
the  furthera.noe  of  Imowledge  and  understanding  in  Canada  and 
other  British  dominions  th»,.amount  paid  out  was  $89,899.29,  of 
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■which  $20,500  was  based  on  grants  voted  in  previous  years.  During 
the  same  period  grants  were  voted  from  income  of  the  principal 
fund  amounting  to  $2,448,540.04,  of  mhich  $1,615,599.98  was  abso- 
lute and  $808,940,96  was  conditional.  For  the  fund  applicable  else- 
where than  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  total  of  grants  was 
$757,575.01. 

During  the  foregoing  fiscal  year  the  corporation  made  “the  largest 
distribution  of  funds  in  its  history  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
its  obligations  by  the  smallest  annual  sum  since  the  year  of  its 
organization.”  Carnegie  Institute,  of  Pittsburgh,  received  $10,327,- 
376.25,  of  which  sum  $8,000,000  ■was  paid  over  to  the  Pittsburgh 
authorities  in  June,  1924.  Other  grants  are  as  follows: 

National  Eesearch  Council  and  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
$5,000,000;  educational  institutions  in  eastern  Canada,  $3,000,000; 
Institute  of  Economics,  $1,650,000;  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  $150,000;  Institute  for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and 
Public  Utilities,  $62,500;  Food  Re.search  Institute,  located  at  Stan- 
ford University,  California,  $704,000;  American  Law  Institute,  en- 
gaged in  formulating  a restatement  of  tlie  law,  $1,075,000;  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  for  an  outpatient  building  and  diagnostic 
clinic,  $2,000,000;  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  $1,000,000, 

American  Library  Association,  for  general  support  and  for  the 
conduct  of  certain  fecial  activities,  $164,100;  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  to  aid  in  publishing  an  economic  and  social 
history  of  the  World  War,  $350,000;  Harvard  L^niversity,  for  the 
training  of  personnel  for  museum  service,  $100,000;  Institute  of 
International  Education,  $182,500;  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education,*  $108,000;  University  of  California,  for  i 
study  of  pyorrhea  and  ita4>ossible  relation  to  other  human  maladies, 
$85,000;  National  Institute  oLPublic  Administration,  $40,000;  com- 
mittee on  legal  aid  work,  $85^00;  Union  University  for  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  $52,500 ; Junior  College,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
$75,000,  and  University  of  King’s  College,  for  endowment,  $600,000 
(part  of  $3,000,000  gift  for  education  in  eastern  Canada) ; and  to 
various  agencies  for  research  in  insulin,  $43,000. 

President:  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Secretary : James  Bertram,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOB  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

The  #arnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in 
its  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  further  develops  the 
foundation’s  plan  of  insurance  and  annuities,  through  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  and  presents  the  current  resulti 
of  a continuous  study  of  pension  systems-  During  the  .year  the 
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trustees  received  a total  income  of  $1,355,103.34  for  general  purposes, 
in  addition  to  $55,412.24  from  the  endowment  of  the  division  of  edu- 
cational inqui^,  $755,193.54  from  the  general  endowment  and  $$00,- 
000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  on  account  of  its 
appropriation  of  $600,000  a year  for  10  years.  The  current  eipendi- 

tunes  were  as  follows  ; (a)  General  endowment.— Retiring  allowances 

and  pensions  in  institutions  on  the  nssociated  list,  $1,069,315;  retir- 
ing allowances  and  pensions  granted  to  individuals,  $95,514.84-  total 
retiring  allowances  and  pensions,  $1,104,829.84.  Expenses  of  admin- 
istration,  $60,013.10;  publication,  $5,399.62;  total,  $71,412.72.  (5) 

Division  of  educational  inquiry.— General,  $11,814.85;  study  of  W1 
education,  $9,185.47;  study*  of  training  of  teachers,  $3,361.76;  study 

intercollegiate  athletics, 
a6.4<;  study  of  education  in  the  Sfaritime  Provinces  $57501* 
total,  $27,747.39.  Grand  total,  $1,263,989.95.  ’ ’ 

The  list  of  m.stitutions  associated  with  the  foundation  was  in- 
creased hy  the  addition  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  on 
Wmber^l923;  the  Tniversify  of  Colorado  and  the  Univerdty 
of  Briti.di  Columbia,  on  May  2,  1924.  / 

The  executive  committee  decided 

S‘“tes  Food  Administration,  the  CouncU 
of  NHtlotml  Defense,  fho  Helglan  Relief  Coinml...sion.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  ^$-1^ 
be  Amerlean  Expeditionary  Force  should  l»c  counted  as  professional;  that  In- 
Toluntary  discontinuance  of  tonchlng  because  of  war  conditions  should  not 
terminate  a teacher’s  eipoctaUons  from  the  foundation ; that  service  with  for- 
obm  governments,  or  as  secretary  to  the  governor  of  a State.  TrT^l  Jml 
ger  could  not  be  counted  as  profes.sional,  but  did  not  terminate  eipectati^ 
rom  the  foundation ; and  that  teachers  who  arejirlmarily  professional  practl- 
tinners  and  officers  holding  professional  titles,  but  receiving  no  compenMOrn 
from  their  universities,  have  no  expectations  from  tl*B. foundation. 

Bar-admission  requirements  and  the  status  of  dental  education  are 
discussed  in  the  report.  Pension  systems  and  pension  legislation  in 
his  and  other  countries  are  considered  at  length,  with  emphasis  on 
e acti^nties  of  the  National  Educational  Association  with  regard 
^ teachers  retirement,  etc.  A plea  for  optimism  in  education  is 
made;  the  results  of  our  last  half-century’s  progre.ss  in  organized 
education  are  set  forth;  and  the  simplification  of  our  “comply 
educational  machine  ” is  urged.  ^ 

President;  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  Hew  York,K  Y 
SecreUry;  Qydc  Furst,  S22  Fifth  Avenue,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  ' 

JEAJVES  FUND 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  was  established  for  the  improvement  of 
, negro  ruriU  schools.  According  to  information  furnished  by  Dr 
James  H.  Dillard,  president,  the  fund  cooperated  during  the  session 
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ending  June  30,  1924,  with  public-school  superintendents  in  38J 
counties  in  15  States. 

The  302  supervising  teachers,*  who'are  paid  partly  by  the  counties 
ami  partly  through  the  Jeanes  Fund,  visited  regularly  in  these  coun- 
ties 9,928  country  schools,  making  in  all  41,212  visits,  and  raising 
for  the  purpose  of  school  improvement  $502,972.  The  total  amount 
of  salary  paid  to  the  supervising  teachers  was  $252, .o74,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $144,423  was  ^aid  by  the  public-school  authorities  and 
$108,151  through  the  Jeanes  Fund. 

These  traveling  teachers,  who  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendents,  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  rural  teachers.  They  introduce  simple  home  industVies  into  the 
small  country  schools;  give  talks  and  lessons  pn  sanitation,  cleanli- 
ness, etc.;  promote  the  improvement  of  schoolliouses  and  schcMil 
•grounds;  and  organize  clubs  for  the  betterment  o‘f  the  school  and 
neighborhood. 

President:  James  H.  Dillard,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Secretary:  John  T.  Emlen,  Fomth'and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  \ 4 

JOHN  F.  SLATER  FUND 

The  following  appropriations  covering  the  year  1928-24  were 
made  by  the  education  committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund:* 
County  training  schools,  $25,000;  special  work,  $2,0(X);  city  schools,. 
$2,500; -Hampton  Institute,  $5,000;  Tuskegee  Institute,  $5,000;  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  $12..>00;  colleges,  $16,200;  total,  $68,S(X). 
Statistics  showing  the  work  of  the  county  training  schools  for  the 
session  ending  1924  are  as  follows;  Xumber  of  schools,  204;  number 
of  teachers,  1,297 ; pupils  in  high-.5chool  grades,  6,189;  salarW  from 
public-tax  funds,  $594,268;  salaries  through  State  board,  $(iD,300; 
average  amount  for  salaries  from  public  funds,  $2,913;  amouni  con- 
tributed by  General  Education  Board  for  building  and  equipment, 
$54,292.  Total  amount  for  session  1923-24  for  all  purposes  from 
public-tax  funds,  $726,126.  ' ‘ 

These  county  training  schools  are  a significant  feature  in  the  work 
of  negro  education  in  the  South.  Sixty-six  of  these  schools  in 
1923-24  ha4|  teachers’  homes  and  47  had  dormitories.  Nearly  all 
had  boarders'in  near-by  homes.  “It  is  becoming  evident,”  say  the 
Proceedings  and  Reports  for  1924,  “ that  these  training  school^  will 
ultimately  become  high  schools.  A few  of  them  have  already  estab- 
lished a four-year  high-school  course.”  The  schools  are  located  in 

*Ine1odlng  nine  State  ■uperrislnir  teacher*.  Five  couatlea  had  twh  Jeanea  teacher*, 
and  ooe  county  had  thrae.  Two  teacher*  worked  In  two  countie*.. 

* Proc.  and  imports  of  Uie  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  Uie  year  endlnf  Sept  SO,  1928. 
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Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  G-^rgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
Jand,  Mississippi,  Xorth  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia.  Appropriations  amounting  to  $4,500 
($2,000  being  contribute<l  by  the  General  Education  Board)  were 
made  to  local  boards  of  education  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
Avork  in  26  schools,  these  appropriations  being  made  “with  the 
understanding  that  at  least  an  equal  amount  should  be  devoted  to 
thi.s  purpose  from  public-school  funds.’’ 

The  .schools-  benefiting  by  these  appropriations  are  located  in 
Aikansns,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Xorth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 


The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  established  under  the  will  of  Caroline 
Phelps  Stokes,  who  died  in  ^1900,  was  incorporated  in  1911.  The 
act  of  incorporation  directs  the  trustees  to  u.se  the  income  for  “ the 
erection  or  improvement  of  tenement -house  dwellings  in  New  York 
City  and  for  educational  purposes  in  the  education  of  negroes,  both 
in  Africa  and  the  Inited  States,  Xorth  American  Indians,  and 
needy  and  deserving  white  students.”  Tlie  capital  of  the  fund  is 
approximately  $1,000,000. 

^ According  to  data  furnished  by  Dr.  iVnson  Phelps  Stokes,  pre.si- 
dent,  the  chief  activity  of  the  corporation  during  the  biennium  under 
* review  has  been  the  educational  survey  of  East  Africa,  made  in 
cooperation  wdth  the  British  Colonial  Office,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  foreign  mission  societies  of  Great  Britain. 

A commission  on  education  in  East  Africa  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1923,  with  Dr.  Thoma.s  Jesse  Jones,  educational  director  of 
(he  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  as  chairman.  This  commission  had  the 
active  support  of  the  British  Colonial  Office,  which  appointed  Maj. 
H.  Vischer,  secretary  of  its  advisory  committee  on  education  in 
Tropical  Africa,  to  accompany  it  on  its  travels.  The  report  of  the 
commission,  entitled  “Education  in  East  AfHca,”  has  been  pub- 
lished, which  in  scope  is  similar  to  the  report  on  West,  South,  and 
Equatorial  Africa,  desfcribed  in  the  last  biennial  survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  ^ 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  has  encouraged  the  visits  of  African 
teachers  and  workers  to  America,  and  some  25  or  more  have  already 
come  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  American  schools,  especially  in 
such  institulions  as  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  and  the  negro  rural 
schools  in  the  South. 


Texas. 


President;  James  H.  Dillanl,  Box  418,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Secrctaiy:  Gertrude  C.  Mann,  Box  418,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
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The  fund  has  undertaken  to  make  a resurvey  of  negro  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  including  all  institutions  which  give  collegiate 
and  professional  training  of  advanced  character  to  colored  students. 

he  study  will  bo  made  in  the  winter  of  1925-26,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Xegro  Colleges  and  other  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  the  African  education  ccmmissions 
and  related  activities,  the  Phelps-Rtokes  Fund  has  continued  to 
make  small  appropriations  (usually  in  amounts  ranging  from  $200 
to  $2,000)  to  schools  and  other  organizations  for  negroes,  and  to 
various  agencies  working  for  improved  race  relations. 

President:  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  1707  Q Street  XW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Recretar;^P[. 

N-.  Y.  ' 


X.  Phelps  Stokes,  100  William  Street,  New  York, 


BAR^N  DE  niRSCH  FUND 


The  Baron  do  Hirsch  Fund  was  organized  on  March  13,  1890, 
and  incorporated  on  February  12,  1891,  under  the  New  York  mem- 
bership corporations  law,  for  the  purpo.se  of  Americanizing  and 
assimilating  the  immigrants  with  the  masses  and  teach  them  to  be- 
come good  and  self-supporting  citizens,  and  to  prevent,  by  all  proper 
means,  their  congregating  in  large  cities.  The  endowment  fund 
given  by  the  Baron  and  Barone.ss  de  Hirsch  amounts  now  to 
$3,800,000. 

The  activities  of  the  fund  arc  ns  follows:  (1)  The  jwomotion  of 
agricultural  in.stniction  through  subsidies  to  the  National  Fapn 
School  at  Doyle.stown,  Pa.,  and  the  granting  of  scholarships  to 
Jewish  young  men  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  other  New  York  State 
agricultural  schools.  These  are  substitutes  for  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Agricultural  School,  formerly  maintained  by  the  fund  for  many 
years  at  Woodbine,  N.  J.  (2)  Aid  to  agriculturists  by  way  of  selec- 
tion of  farm  lands  and  loans  on  real  or  chattel  security  through  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Society.  (3)  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School, 
New  York  City,  which  offers  to  Jewish  young  men  free  instruction 
in  the  following  trades:  Machinery,  plumbing,  electrical,  sign  paint- 
ing, printing,  automechanics,  and  operating  engineering.  (4)  Im- 
migration port  work  through  subsidized  societies  located  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore. 

The  fund  has  latterly  concentrated  more  on  trade  and  agricidtural  ' 
instruction  and  extensive  aid  to^  farmers  and  given  up  some  of  its 
pionear  Americanization  work  and  charitable  pecuniary. aid. 

President:  S.  G.  Rosenbaum,  207  West  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Secretary : Max  J.  Kohler,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUNDATION 


Tlie  American-Scaitlinavian  Foundation  was  endowed  in  1911 
by  the  late  Niels  Poulson,  with  an  annual  income  of  $20,000  or  more 
‘‘  to  maintain  an  interchange  of  students  and  teachers,  and  to  sup- 
port other  forms  of  educational  intercourse  l^tween  the  Unit^ 
States  and  ScandinBvia.”  Its  income  from  endowment  is  supple- 
mented by  annual  dues  of  members  of  the  foundation  and  contribu- 
tions from  private  individuals  and  business  houses  for  special 
purposes.  During  the  past  13  years  tlie  foundation  has  awarded 
stipends  to  350  students.  From  1919  to  1925  it  has  conducted  an 
annual  exchange  of  20  American,  10  Sw’edish,  5 Norwegian,  and  5 
Danish  students,  awarding  to  each  of  th<;se  a stipend  of  $1,000. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1925  there  was  incorporated  a new  student 
program  of  industrial  ajjpren^ice  fellowships,  which  will  bring  to 
the  United  States  a number  of  Scandinavian  students  for  practical 
studies  in  American  industries. 

President:  Hamilton  Holt,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York, 
X.  Y. 


Secretary:  James^Creese,  25  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  FRENCH 

UNIVERSITIES 

The  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French  Universities 
is  administered"  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  with 
hcad(pfarters  in  New  York  City.  Its  purpose  is  to  endow  fellow-* 
ships  for  American  students  in  French  universities;  to  increase 
appreciation  of  French  learning;  to  .secure  an  occasional  fellowship 
in  America  for  a French  student;  and  to  foster  international  under- 
standing. Eleven  awards  of  fellowships  were  made  for  the  year 
1925-26. 

President:  Paul  D.  Cravath,  52  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

JUILLARD  MUSICAL  FOUNDATION 

The  Juillard  Musical  Foundation,  established  by  gift  of  the  late 
Augustus  D.  Juillard,  aw'ards  fellowships  for  advanced  study  to 
qualified  music  students  of  American  birth  or  citizenship,  prefer- 
ably over  16  and  under  30  years  of  age,  who  are-required  to  study 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  foundation  in  New  York  City.  The 
amount  received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Juillard  is  over  $13,000,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  a h^rd 
^ of  trustees. 

j The  foundation  grants  scholarships  to  American  students  in 
I schools  and  cdlleges  of  America  to  pay  for  tuition  in  whole  or  part. 
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Scholarship  students  must  be  in  the  third  or  fourth  yeat  of  a regular 
course.  The  foundation  assists  musical  organizations  and  move- 
ments that  are  rendering  good  service  and  that  ar^  not  operating 
for  profit. 

President:  Frederick  A.  Juillard,  11  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Eugene  A.  Noble,  49  East  Fifty-second  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

COMMISSION  FOR  RELIEF  IN  BELGIUM  EDUCATIONAL  * 

FOUNDATION 

The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  Educational  Foundation 
during  the  year  1924,  continued  its  graduate  excluinge  fellowships, 
•with  32  Belgian  students,  including  8 renewals,  of  tlie  1924-2.') 
group  in  the  I'nited  States;  and  10  American  students,  including 
3 renewals,  of  the  1924-25  ^roup  in  Belgium.  Among  the  other 
activities  of  the  commission  were  continued  financial  aid  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Brussels  and  Louvain  and  the  school  of  mines,  and  sup- 
port of  three  Belgian  visiting  professorships  to  the  United  States 
and  two  American  visiting  professorships  to  Belgium;  made  a gift 
of  617,872  francs  to  the  Ecole  Siij^erieure  de  Jeunes  Filles  for  the 
purchase  of  a building  in  Brus.scls;  made  an  initial  grant  of  40,000 
francs  to  the  Cercle  des  Alumni  do  la  Fondation  Universitaire 
of  Belgium  for  its  general  expenses;  and  expended  $45, .527  on  ac- 
count of  the  foundation ’.s  earlier  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  steel 
book  stacks  for  the  University  of  Tx>uvain  library  building. 

President:  Perrin  C.  Galpin,  42  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Belle  S.  Collins,  Ben  Hiir  Building,  Crawfordsville, 
Ii^d. 

KAHN  .VQUNDATION  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  OF  AMERICAN 

TEACHERS 

The  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  foreign  travel  of  American  teachers 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  oa  January  C,  1911.  The  founder 
was  Albert  Kahn,  of  Paris.  The  essential  object  of  Ihe  foundation 
is  “ to  enable  men  of  proved  intellectual  attainments  to  enjoy,  during 
one  year  or  more,  sufficient  leisure  and  freedom  from  all  professional 
pursuits  or  preoccupations  and  to  enter  into  personal  contact  with 
men  and  countries  they  might  otherwise  never  have  known.*’  The 
stipend  of  the  single  Kahn  fellowship  awarded  for  the  year  192.5-26 
was  $5,000. 

President:  Edward  D.  Adams.  .598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Frank  I).  Fackenthal,  Substation  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COMMONWEALTH  FUND 

The  Commonwealth  Fund,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  30, 1924,  continued  i«s  activities  in  the  field  of  child  welfare 
The  child  health  demoi^rations  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  completed  its 
acond  year  on  December  31;  those  in  Athens,  Ga.,  and  Ruther- 
ford County,  Tenn.,  were  begun  in  January,  1924.  The  fourth  and 
lAst  of  these  demonstrations  was  made  in  Marion  County,  Oreg  on 
February  1,  1925.  Work  in  child  guidance  and  demonstrati ols  of 
visiting  teachers  were  carried  on  in  various  cities.  Support  was 
voted  to  the  College  of  Physician^  an^  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  toward  the  training  of  psychiatrists  and  two  fellowships  of 
$3,;.00  were  maintained  “in  connection  with  the  demonstration 
clinics  operated  by  tlie  national  committee  for  mental  hygiene,  for 

psychiatrists  who  wish  to  secure  practical  exj^erieiice  in  child- 
guidance  work.” 

-Vinetecn  grants,  totaling  $293,100.03,  were  approved  ty  the  board, 
8 of  wluch  were  for  projects  relating  to  cliild  welfare  and  11  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

President;  Max  Farrand,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary:  Samuel  P.  Ca  pen,’ University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N Y. 


ENGINEERING-ECONOMICS  FOUNDATION 

The  Engineering-Economics  Foundation  is  “ a research  foundation 
established  on  university  principles.”  It  is  a private  institution 
supported  by  private  funds,  and  is  in  contact  with  universities, 
r^arch  foundations,  professional  schools  and  colleges,  both  in  the 
Imted  States  and  foreign  countries. 

To  quote  from  one  of  its  publications; 

The  foundaUon  works  In  the  field,  where  the  men  are  engaged  Iii  the  actual 
^r^al  problems  of  their  daily  work,  not  in  academic  halls,  where  men  are 
with  tue  problems  of  preparing  for  practice.  In  other  w'ords,  the 
IPP^tlon  Is  decentralized,  not  centralized.  It  works  In  three  divisions- 

coll^  division;  (2)  the  division  of  Industrial  staff  e<lu- 
cttlon , (3)  the  extei’^on  division. 

Staff  education,  as  provided  by  the  foundation.  Is  concerned  with  providing 
confnItar“i*  insurance  whieh  will  give  protection  agnln.5 

Tl  f *"  organized  knowletlge  and 

Sn  In  staff  «ork  of  direction  and 

Jan  In  Ume  of  emergency,  be  It  national  emergency-fire,  flood,  earthquake. 

of  the  war,  or  economic  emergency— defined  as  dislocation 

of  Uie  normal  processes  of  supply  and  demand. 

President:  Hollis  Godfrey,  3 Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass 

Secretary:  CWlea  E.  Eyanson,  3 Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
27301*— 27— ^ • 
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JULIUS*  ROSENWALD  FUND 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  was  incorporated  in  1917,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  charitebie,  scientific,  educational, 
and  I'eligious  purposes.  Its  total  expenditures  for  such  causes  up  to 
and  including  June  oO,  1025,  has  been  $2,850,063.24.  The  most  con- 
spicuous activity  of  the  fund  has  been  in  connection  with  aiding  in 
the  construction  of  rural  schools  for  negroes  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Floridn,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ijouisdann,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,'  TennesstH?,  and 
Kentucky. 

President:  Julius  Rosenwald,  Homan  Avenue  uml  Arthington 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Se^ietary:  Frances  IV.  Shepardson,  Homan  Avenue  and  Arthing- 
ton Street,  Chicago,  111. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

)VORK  OF  THE  BFREAi;  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
NATIVES  OF  ALASKA 

r*y  WlU.lAM  llAMILTr.J 
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Atufika  J^v^Mon f Jiutcoit  ttf  tJfiuctitiOTi 


\ ONTBNTS.  InlrodurlioM  - Mi'^Iiral  n — ImluHtrlal  <iluc*ation  - IlcimU-cr  M'rvlcr — TranH- 
portatinn  of  nppninO't’H  cud  supplirs. 
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riii'ougli  its  Alaska  division  the  Hineau  of  Education  is  re- 
qiiiml  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  nativerrrf  Alaska, 
extend  to  them  all  possible  medical  relief,  train  them  to  solf-snp- 
poit,  and,  <^0  far  as  possible,  rtdievc  worthy  cases  of  destitution. 
The  work  is  umler  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska 
di\ision,  with  head(juarters  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  whieli  is  more  readily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  Alaska  than  is  any  point  within  Alaska 
itself.  The  Seattle  office  function’^  as  a purohasin^^  and  disbursing 
agent  for  all  of  the  bureau’s  activities  in  Alaska;  it  selects  and 
rocomniends  to  the  Conmiis.sioncr  of  Education  for  ap[)ointinent 
all  of  the  bureau’s  employees  in  Alaska;  it  expends  or  invests,  as 
reque.sted,  funds  sent  to  It  by  employees  in  Ala.skn,  by  the  cooi>era- 
tive  stores  of  the  natives,  or  by  individual  natives  of  Alaska:  it 
also  sells  cominoditio.s,  such  as  furs,  ivory,  and  reindeer  meat,  for 
the  natives  and  remits,  do]>o.sits,  or  expends  the  proceeds  as  directed. 

The  field  force  in  Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1024,  included  1 superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska, 
with  duties  of  a general  supervisory  character,  5 district  superin- 
tendents, 151  teachers,  8 ph^'sicians,  21  nurses,  12  hospital  attendants, 
and  8 herders  in  cliarge  of  reindeer  belonging  to  the  Government. 
Eighty-three  schools  AVorc  in  operation,  with  an  enrollment  of 
3,010.  The  teachers  not  only  carried  dh  the  educational  work  in 
the  schoolrooms,  but,  in  many  in{3tnnces,  were'  responsible  for  the 
relief  of  destitution,  for  the  extending  of  medical  aid  to  natives  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school,  and  for  the  supervising  of  the  industries 
ind  of  the  reindeer  herds  tributary  to  the  school. 

The  bureau’s  work  was  carried  on  in  116  building.s,  including 
school  buildings,  teachers’  residences,  hospitals,  and  orphanage,s, 
Tabled  at  $273,550. 
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The  e(liu'atif)iial  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Totnl  number  of  days  In  ncluul  ntleiubmce >_ ;ni7, 396 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  durlnj:  year 3,910 

Avernnc  dally  nttondnnee  thri)U;;hmit  the  year 2,052 

Percentage  of  attendance 1 J 07.7 

Averajje  nnml>er  In  each  sehiM>lro<un  en<  b day ^ 20.9 

Totnl  schoolroom.^  01)00 101 

Avt'rage  nunil>er  of  days  In  the  school  year 135.12 

Cost  of  school  iK‘r  day  i>cr  child,  ha.sed  «ni  nct%il  altemlame $0.70 

Cost  of  school  per  j’ear  pcr'diild,  based  on  actual  attehdame $97.65 

Cost  of  .school  iM>r  year  j)or  child,  Im.sed  on  total  enrollment $00.23, 

S|K>nt  durln'g  the  year  for  reimlrs  on  the  school  luilldlngs  and  not 

counted  ns  a part  of  the  operation  of  the  schools » $7,103.23 

Spent  for  new  buildings ^ 1.  $s.  153.  .33 

MKItU  At,  RKLIKC 

In  its  /Biulcuvor  to  afford  iiiedind  I'clicf  ;iml  to  safe^uiird  Ae 
IrcaWi  of  the  native,  races  of  Alaska,  the  Iliircan  of  EducaWn 
maintains  hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanuk,  Akiiik,  Nuhito,  ahd 
Xoorvik,  which  are  important  cent.prs  of  native  population  in  sonth- 
orn,  western,  central,  and  Arctic  Alaska,  separated  from  each  other 
by  many  hundreds  of  miles.  ^ 

The  hospitals,  physicians,  and  nurses  serve  only  the  thickly  poini- 
lated  districts.  In  the  outlying  areas  the  teachers  must,  of  necessity, 
cxtenrKmedical  aid  to  the  best,  of  their  ability.  Accordingly,  the 
teachers  in  settlements  where  the  services  of  a physician  or  nurse 
are  not  available  are  supplied  with  household  remedies  and  instruc- 
tions for  their  use.  Each  hospital  is  a center  of  medical  relief  for 
a very  wide  territory,  and  each  physician  must  make  extended  tours 
throughout  his  district.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  natiy^e  settle- 
ments, the  teachers  arc  the  only  “ doctors”  and  “health'  officers.”  It 
often  l>ecomes  the  duty  of  a teacher  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured 
or  to  care  for  a patient  through  the  course  of  tT serious  illness.  The 
school  is  often  the  onl}'  place  within  a radius  of  .several  hundred 
miles  where  the  natives  can  obtain  medicines  and  medical  treatment, 
and  they  often  travel  many  days  to  .secure  the  relief  desired.  ^ 
Inadequate  as  the  medical  service  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire 
natUce  population,  it  has  neverthele&s  accomplished  gratifying  resulU 
as  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  services  rendered  during 
the  year : 

Patlenta  or  cases  bundled  through  th\e  5 hospitals 9,  MB 

Total  treatments,  outside  and  clinical ?4, 433, 

Days  of  hospital  care 14, 156^ 

Natlffcer  of  medical  assistance  was^renderert  by  teachers 17,  fOB 
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INDCHTItTAL  EDUCATION 
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In  the  day  schools  industrial  education  supplements  to  some  (ex- 
tent the  ncadeinic  work,  but  One  of  the  jjreatest  needs  in  connection 
with  the  present  educational  system  is  that  more  traininj;  of  a vocs- 
tional  character  he  provided.  It  is  important  that  as  inucli  training; 
iis  possilile  he  ^iven  to  enable  the  natives  of  Alasl^  moi^fc^ajHly  to 
I'lun  a livelihood  in  the  cliaiijiing  conditions  with  which  the^lWance 
of  civilization  has  confronted  them. 

Many  nativi's,  with  \ery  little  snper\  ision,  wi^dd  hecoim*  excellent 
carpenters.  In  all  parts  of  Alaska  their  skill  in  curvinf;  proves  that 
tin  inakin<j:  of  furnitme  eould  he  made  a very  remunorativc  native 
imliistry.  In  the  native  house's  well-eonstructcd  articles  of  furniture 
could  he  made  to  taki*  the  jilace  of  .the  chea[)  and  often  uusatisfaett)!}' 
fm  iiilure  which  they  now  buy  in  stores.  In  the  .shojis*  they  eould  be 
taii;:ht  how  to  make  cooking  utensils,  sled  runners,  anchors,  chains, 
jfjinj'  lor  their  boats,  in  Alaska  almost  nil  commu’rication  is 
•r.  Tiie,  ahorijrinal  races  of  Alaska  have  always  been  exiiert 
of  canoesi^  In  the  [>ro;ri'essivc  villajxes  jiower  boats  and 
Miiall  schooners  have  replaced  the  priniitive  native  canoe.  Iloat 
Imilding  would,  therefore,  he  a very  important' subject  of  in.struction. 
The  natives  could  also  ho  taufrht  how'  to  construct  and  repair  enj^ine^ 
for  their  jiower  boat.s.  Their  skill  in  sexnjjfr  and  in  the  making  of 
ceremonial  robes  shows  that  they  would  make  excyil^int  tailors.  * 
With  verx’  little  training  they  would  excel  in  mechanical  trude§,  such 
tis  typesottinjr  and  printing.  In  the  weaving  of  baskets  they  are 
proHcient.  This  talent,  which  in  some  parts  of  Alaska  appears  to  be 
flisapj>earing  among  the  rising  generation,  could  be  fostered. 

Special  industrial  .srhon*ls  ni;e  in  process  of  organization  at  Ek- 
hitna,  near  Anchorage,  on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  at  Kanakanak  in 
southwestern  Alaska,  and  at  White  Mountain  on  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula. where  buildings  haw  been  erected  and  to  wdiich  teachers  have 
hccii  .sent  to  develop  courses  in  such  activities  ns  carpentry,  Imat 
hiiilding,  carving,  the  tanning  of  reindeer  hides  and  of  the  skins  of 
fill-bearing  animals,  the  curing  of  fish,  tailoring,  nursing,  home 
economics,  sanitation,  ami  physical  education. 

RKIXDEER  HEJIVICE 

Originating,  in  1892,  in  importation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to 
furnish  subsistence  for  the  Eskimos  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bering 
Strait,  the  reindeer  industry  has  expanded  until  it  has  assumed  chief 
i(nix)rtance  in  the  bureau’s  industrial  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
natives.'  Herds  are  now  maintained  near  aH  of  the  princi]»al  native 
settlements  of  western  Alaska  fr<»in  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific 
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Ocean;  in  the  interior  near  Mount  McKinley  National  Par'll ; along 
the  Alaska  Railroad;  on  Kodiak  Island  west  of  t,he  Gulf  of  Alaska;  ’ 
along  the  Alaska  Peninsula ; and  on  t he  Aleutian  Islands.  So  rap* 
idly  have  the  herds  increased  tlmt  the  total  numlxsr  of  reindeer  in 
Alaska  in  June.  1921,  was  estimated  at  350.000,  of  which  about 
235,000  were  owned  by  tin*  natives.  One  of  the  principal  problems 
confronting  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  this  time  is  the  reorg^iza- 
tion  of  the  reindeer  industry  on  a cooperative  basis  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  handle  more  efficiently  the  increasing  herds  and  market 
the  surplus  meat.  This  reorganization  will  attempt  to  care  not  only 
for  the  distribution  of  the  herds,  as  in  the  past,  but  for  handling  the 
industry  on  a business  basis.  The  present  commercial  ^'*lnc  of 
A^skan  reindeer  herds  is  approximately  $8,750,000;  $1,550,000  more 
than  the  sunupaid  for  the  Territory  by  the  I'nited  StaU's  in 
This  does  not  take  accoimt  of  more  than  200,000  reindeer  slaughtered 
in  the  past  and  used  as  meat  by  the  natives  or  sold  by  them,  nor  does 
it  include  the  benefit  derived  by  the  natives  through  participation  in 
this  great  industrial  success. 


TR.ANSPOKT.VnOX  OK  ATPOINTF-KS  AMI 

One  of  the  greatest  problein.s  in  connection,  with  the  work  of  the 
bureau  in  Alaska  has  been  the  transportation  of  a})pointecs  and  sup- 
plies from  Seattle  to  the  remoter  settlements.  In  April,  Jtt)20,  the 
U.  S. -S.  Boxer,  a wooden  vessel  which  had  been  used  as  a training 
ship  for  naval  cadets,  was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Department 
to  the  Interior  Department  for  use  by  the  bureau  in  connection  with 
its  work  in  Alaska.  I'und.s  to  cover  the  expense  of- fitting  the  vessel 
for  service  in  Alaskan  waters  Mere  provided  in  the  -Interior  Depart- 
.ment  appropriation  act  approved  May  24,  1922.  During  the  winter 
months  of  1922-23  a Diesel  engine  was  installed  in  the  vessel  and  it 
was  refitted  for  its  work  in  the  Avaters  of  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceana  as  far  north  as  Point  Barrow. 

Annually  the  Boxer  carries  from  Seattle  to  the  coast  villages  of 
Alaska  and  to  the  distributing  points  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  teachers,  physicians,  and  nurses,  together  Avith  a heavy  tonnage 
of  supplies  and  equipment.  On  its  southAvard  voyages  it  brings  out 
employees  whose  terms  of  serA'ice  have  expired,  and  carries  reindeer 
meat,  furs,  and  other  valuable  commodities  Avhich  the  Eskimos  wish 
to  be  sold  for  them  through  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Alaska  divisioi^ 

During  the  winter  of  1923-24  in  a four-months  cruise  in  Southeast- 
ern Alaska  the  Boxer  served  as  a floating  school  for  20  native  young 
men,  with  the  ship’s  officers  as  instructors  in  navigation,  radio  teleg- 
raphy, the  operation  and  care  of  Diesel  engines,  dynamos,  and 
marine  inachiner}',  also  in  cooking,  personal  hygiene,  and  physical 
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training,  as  well  as  in  general  eleMientary  subjects,  with  special 
emphasis  on  speaking  and  writing  English. 

During  its  cruise  in  the  summer  of  1924,  in  addition  to  j)erforming 
its  routine  duties,  the  Boxer  rescu^  the  crews  of  the  Lady  Kinder<i- 
ley  and  the  Arctic,  schooners  whiol^Aad  been  caught  in  the  ice  near 
P^int  Barrow,  the  north  westerning  cape  of  the  contineufc.  This 
action  saved  the  lives  of  these  men.  T he  Boxer  also  took  on  board  at 
Point  Barrow  a party  of  eight  men  of  tlig  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  conveyed  them  .to  Nome.  Put  for  this  service,  these 
men  would  have  been  compelled  to  wait  at  Point  Barrow  for  two 
months  until  the  freeze  up,  and  then  would  have  had  to  proceed  to 
Nome  by  dog  sled,-  witli  great  lo.^^  of  time,  and  at  a cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  thousands  of  dollams. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

STATISTICAL’ SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION,  1923-24 

By 

Frank  M.  Phillips 
CTiUf  of  the  Dieliiion  <4  StatUlia 


The  following  bullptins  containing  educational  statistics  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  have  been  issued: 


State  School  Systems 

City’  School  Systems 

Public  High  Schools 

Private  High  Schools  and  Academics 

• Kindergartens 

Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools.. 

I niversities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools 


1925,  No.  42 
1925,  Nr.  41 
1925,  No.  40 
1925,  No.  23 
1925,  No.  20 
1925,  No.  28 
1925,  No.  45 


This  report  attempts  to  give  brief  summaries  of  the  data  contained 
in  these  seven  publications,  and  to  add  such  material  as  may  seem  to 
he  of  value. 

Tahk  / .—This  table  presents  a summary  of  the  enrollments  in 
various  types  of  schools,  classified  by  control,  public  or  private. 

Tabk  2. —In  this  table  the  per  capita  costa  are  based  upon  the- total 
enrollments  as  reported  either  by  State  or  by  local  authorities.  The 
total  cost  includes  current  expenses  and  capital  outlays,  but  does  not 
include  payments  for  debt  services.  For  college  and  university  costs 
the  total  receipts,  excluding  additions  to  endowments,  are  used.  The  ‘ 
per  capita  costs  for  public  elemori|lry  and  for  public  high  schools  are 
estimated  from  city  school  reports  and  from  the  few  State  reports 
where  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  expenditure  between  elementary  and 
high  schools.  For  private  elementary  and  for  private  high  schools 
the  per  capita  costs  are  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  for  public  schools 
nf  the  same  type. 

TdbUs  3 and  4 present  historical  summaries  concerning  gifts  and 
endowments  to  education.  The  bureau  has  gathered  this  informa- 
tion for  even-numbertHi  years  only  since  1916. 

Table  5.  This  table  shows  distribution  of  teachers  by  sex  and  by 
type  of  school  for  each  10-year  period  from  1890  to  1924.  The  per- 
centage of  men  teachers  has  been  gradually  decreasing  during  this 
period  until  1924.  For  1890  it  is  35.8  per  cent;  32.6  per  cent  for 
1900;  25.2  per  cent  for  1910;  18.5  per  cent  for  1920;  and  21.2  percent 
for  1924. 


Table  6.  This  table  presents  a summary  of  enrollments  by  type  of 
school,  by  5-yoar  periods  from  1890  to  1924.  The  public  elementary 
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school  enrollment  shows  an  increase  of  67  per  cent  for  this  period; 
the  private  elementary  schools  show  a loss  of  11  per  cent.  Kinder- 
garten enrollments  have  increased  1 ,882  per  cent,  those  of  public  high 
schools  1,570  per  cent,  private  high  schools  168  per  cent,  preparatory 
• departments  of  colleges  20  per  cent,  secondary  students  in  normal 
schools  331  per  cent,  and  all  secondary-school  pupils  946  per  cent. 
There  is  an  increase  of  606  per  cent  in  normal-school  enrollments,  445 
per"*  cent  in  college  and  university,  enrollments,  and  139  per  cent  in 
conuncrcial-school  enrollments.  These  increases  are  shown  graphi- 
cally for  colleges  and  for  secondary  schools. 

INCKKASt  Of  POPULATION.  ANO  CNPOULMtNTJ  IN  COLLCCtS.  AND  IN  StCONOAMt 

fCHOOLS.  ■•tO'lttA,  TAPING  ItOO  DATA  AS  MSCS  { 

PKP  CENT  OP 
. INCPCASt 

1,000  II  ■!  I ' ' ' ' ] I 


{ oeo 


ItfO  Ittlk  1*00  lOOS  toio  Itii  I9<0  I92S 

^ POPULATION  COLLEGES 

Table  7. — In  this  table  enrollments  in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  teacher-training  institutions,  and  collides  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  public  and  private  control,  and  are  given  by  States. 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

The  States  report  & total  valuation  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  property  of  $3,744,780,714.  Private  high  schools 
and  academies  report  $396,616,100.  Exclusive  of  endowments, 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  report  property  valued  at 
$136,623,958,  and  colleges  and  universities  at  $1,056,929,060.  If  the 
value  of  school  property  used  by  the  private  elementary  schools  b« 
estimated  at  $300,000,000,  and  $12,862,722  be  included  as  endow- 
ment owned  by  teacher-training  institutions,  and  $814,718,813  as  pro- 
ductive funds  of  colleges  and  universities,  the  total  value  of  property 
used  by  all  tjrpes  of  schools  mentioned  above  is  $6,462,531,367. 
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The  average  value  of  public-school  property  per  pupil  enrolled  has 
increased  from  $129  in  1922  to  $154  in  1924.  This  increase  is  due 
not  so  much  to  increased  values  of  real  estate  as  it  is  to  newer  and 
better  buildmgs,  better  equipment,  and  more  extensive  grounds 
It  IS  safe  to  say  that  our  public-school  children  were  never  better 
hou.sed  than  at  present,  although  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. A large  number  of  cities  report  considerable  congestion. 
The  percentage  of  public-school  e.xpeuditurcs  going  for  sites,  build- 
mgs, and  contents  for  1920  is  14.8  per  cent;  for  1922  it  is  19.4  per 
cent,  and  for  1924  it  is  21.3  per  cent.  This  increase  over  previous 
years  reflects  the  efTorts  of  school  districts  toward  resuming  building 
programs  that  were  curtailed  during  the  war  period  or  held  in  abey- 

ance  when  building  costs  began  increase  so  rapidly  above  the 
pre-war  figures. 

In  the  matter  of  permanent  school  funds  for  public-school  education 
Te.xas  leads  with  a total  of  over  $80,000,000.  Minuelota  has  forty- 
four  million,  \ irginia  and  Oklahoma  have  nearly  twenty-four  and  one 
half  million  each,  and  South  Dakota 'has  twenty-four  million  in 
» permanent  school  fund.  North  Dakota,  Washington,  Montana, 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
each  has  a permanent  school. fund  of  over  $10,000,000. 

Nearly  a half  bilhon  dollars  of  public-school  resources  are  in  school 
ands.  Minnesota  lends  with  $85,000,000,  South  Dakota  has  seventy- 
five  million,  Montana  forty-si.\  million,  Colorado  forty-one  million, 
ead  States  have  unsold  lauds  valued  at  ov'er  $10,000,000 


1 ABLE  1. — School  and  college  enrollments  in  192S—H 


Schotils 

PubUo 

Prlyate 

ToUI 

Onderuartens... 

• 54,436 
1,418,689 

618,819 
21.  753.  256 
11,223,  1»4 

Bemflutary  echools  (primary  and  ummmar) 

Lily  .schools  (included  with  elcnientarv  and  iiiBli) 

ToUl  clcnienUry  and  kindersarten  enrollmiint 

tesopilary  (high  schools  and  academies) 

mpai Btory  deparlaicots  o/  ooUeitcB 

■mndary  courses  In  uoinuJ  schools  and  tenchew  a>lk«ge.< 

Total  secondary  stmlenta 

Pari f 

20. 334,  M7 
11,223,  DM 

2o,8ua,ino 

1.473.  143 

22.372.076 

3,389.87a  254,119 

U.aA.I  47.493 

30.282  4,9.50 

8.643.W07 

61,858 

35,232 

a,434..<lZ5 

134,431 

95,506 

306,  .V)2 

.%.58V 
lit  074 

8,741,087 

140,029 

ia\040 

Ttschers  culleees.. 

konuai  schools  (not  In  secondary  courses) 

Total  nonnal  schools  and  teachers  cnUeirps  ' 

Cjwreltlw,  ooUeges.  and  profsasloiml  scIhjoIs  (nnt  Inchi.llne  pre- 
ptfstory). , • 

229,907 

1MJ72 

24.5,600 

2*1,265 
05,550 
> 13,649 
4,947 
>62,013 
23,589 
3,910 
3,073 

423,001 

6M,2e6 
6\350 
) 14,365 
4,047 
>63.300 
30(350 
8.010 
3.076 
188,368 

i^strial  scho^  for  dsllnqiiMitsi  uoj 

■aoaarortbed«nf,ja23  ...  

716 

ttoob  for  the  bUnrf;  lft22 

■ml*  for  the  feeble-minded  and  subnormal,  ifiia 

N»0U  for  InHlATi*  ^ 

1,^ 
A 970 

wernmant  achoote  In  Aljuki^. 

W*K  public  sdioots  in  Alaska 

'•uaercUl  and  buainea  seboota.  IWM—-.. 

188,368 

Grand  total  (eicludlni  duplicates) 

34,036.187 

2,413,820 

27,872.007 

• IncltKi«  J,9l  1 Id  dty  ichooto.  i include*  23JS3  In  city  (cbool*. 
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Table  2. — School  enrollment  and  celimaled  costs  in  1933-S4 


riaaslflrtUion 


rubllc elementary  schools  (Including  kindergartens) 

Public  high  schools 

Private  elementary  schools  (Including  kindergartens)..  ... 

Private  high  schools  and  academies 

I'nlversItioH  and  colleges  (Includes  preimratory  students) : 

labile 

Private . . 

Teachers  colleges  (Includes  all  courses) . . 

Normal  sehuols  (includes  all  coursc.s): 

State - 

City 

County 

Private . 

Industrial  scliools  (or  delinquent-s,  lUV^  . -jR... 

Scbools  for  the  deaf,  1922: 

State — - 

City  (included  with  city  schools) 

Prii-ato - 

Schools  for  the  blind,  1922. • 

Schools  (or  the  foehle-mindod  and  suhnoriiial,  I9.’2: 

State - 

City  (included  with  city  schools) 

Private 

Oovemment  schools  In  Alaska 

Other  public  schools  In  Alaska...  

Oovemment  Indian  schools 

Other  schools  for  the  Indian 

Private  commercial  and  business  schools,  IVZ*! 

Teachers  oollegea  : 

Ritension  courses 

Practice  and  model  schools  (elementary) 

Btate  normal  schools: 

Eitension  courses 

Practice  and  model  scbirols  (oleiuenlurj  ) 

Private  normal  schools: 

Extension  oourses 

ITartlceand  model  schools  (elementary) 

Colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools 

Extenidon  and  correspondence  courses 

Winter  short  ojurses 


Enrollment 

Estimated 
per  pupil 
cost 

Total  coet, 
tnrluding 
outlays 

20.8W.930 

118.93  Si, 231,554.  330 

3,389,878 

173.72 

589, 189,  OOe 

1 1,473,  MA 

, r«.«3 

>86,812,435 

2A4,  119 

173.72 

> 44, 146,  553 

2.«,630 

593. 75 

• 151,781,079 

470, 494 

402.  H 

• 189, 2«1, 947 

IA&.34W 

141.34 

22,380.385 

92.  lfl.3 

17a  52 

18,4.12,(152 

I3,0«.A 

L'a.08 

2,000,019 

2,67^1 

1SI.08 

482,  729 

14,  (99i 

211.33 

3, 5119.418 

b5.A50 

289. 14 

1^952,835 

10,  7:i8 

018.00 

6,030,081 

2.VMI 

716 

816. 00 

W,.  736 

4.  (H7 

.181. 00 

2,893.996 

38,  761 

ai7  00 

13,  KIT.  677 

la.  2fi2 

1.386 

906  00 

1,2,1,'..  718 

3,910 

88.  .'d 

.346.  281 

3. 975 

1 18.  fiO 

171.439 

23.  .'#9 

269  10 

0,347,797 

(1970 

IKS,  |. 

1 

32.3fi2  . 
2S.  ATT  j. 

111.  filB  I 


SON  ! 

•S  :uo 

MO. 

4,  012 


Total  (cxcludlug  duplicates). 


7,fi2tt,  1(91 


132 


I Partly  estimated. 

■ Estlmatol  same  o-s  cost  of  public  schools. 

I Keceiiils,  excluding  additions  to  endowments. 

* The  Items  beginning  "Teachers  colleges,  extension  courses,"  are  not  Ir.cludtd  In  Table  I. 


Table  3. — Gifts  and  bequests  to  education,  1914-1921, 


Institutions 

1014 

1910 

1918 

1920 

1022 

1924 

Unlversltle*  and  colleges 

*26. 67a  017 
1, 5.18, 281 
203,067 
1,495,773 
607,431 
118,283 
70a546 

taa  i9aoG6 

a 2.57. 359 
128.588 
2, 253,  5W 
768,996 
143,012 
1,357,719 

$27,450,945 

40,548 

616,817 

1,748.2.18 

PA2Sai59 

34, 310 
2,090,687 
(') 

$77,40a75O 

*81, 784,735 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  tnedlidtfe 

Ptihllc  normal  srbools  . . . 

Private  normal  schools 

030,034 

(') 

I,793,7li 

Private  high  schools 

Total 

31,357,398 

37,09.%  280 

29,856,568 

67,  417,1.'* 

78, 33a  790 

83, 57a  47» 

■ No  data. 


Table  4. — Gifts  and  bequests  to  education  from  1871  to  1924 


1871  *4  683.740 

1872  10,072,540 

1873  11,225,977 

1874  6,0^804 

1890 *8,011,019 

1881 4519,23.3 

1892 4721,902 

1883..  .7 4207,000 

1906 *19,763,4*1 

1909 , 21. 11«,457 

1910,,^ 24,75,%(W 

1911.  27,0.34.0a 

1875  4,124663 

1876  4,081,845 

1877  8,015,256 

1878  3,103,289 

1879  r.  . 4244810 

ISM la  415. 365 

1895 4214  876 

1806 n,6n,04H 

1887 14049,141 

1912  3(1,(I6I,S» 

1913  20,6.11,879 

1914  31,357,3* 

1*16 26,0243* 

1898 14981,209 

1916 37,094* 

1880  -V.--  4 818.  .101 

1881  . 7.44a224 

1883  7.  141,363 

1884  n.  27a  386 

1885  43I4.0S1 

18M 4974168 

1887  7,612,910 

1888  . , 4044  368 

1889 24  3.32,792 

1900  14064  661 

1901  21,1114  400 

1902  24  314739 

1903  : 17,014  076 

1904  17,261,876 

190.1 21,827,875 

1906 24347,070 

1918 26.054* 

1920 67,417,1* 

1922 743347* 

1924 . 84*78.471 

T^al,  excluding 
• 1882,  1917,  1919,  I 

IIQI,  and  1933  . 904  7^« 

1 

1889 4W2.058 

i9Vr 24«4780 

'Xablb  5-  IJxsiTibuiion  of  teochera  for  five  periotla 
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Table  6. — Kindergarten,  elementary,  commerndt^^ecomlary,  normal  school,  and 

college  enrollments,  lS9(i-l'^2Jt 


Schools 

1890 

1805 

1900 

1005 

KlmlcrRartens  (public  nad  inivato) 

•31,227 

*65,290 

225,394 

• 205, 118 

Public  elemoDlary  schools  (including  public  kimler- 

gartens) 

12,519,  .IlH 

18  893,  f4V) 

14. 9,83, 859 

I.8  788.588 

Private  elementary  schools  (largely  estlniaicd; 

1,  Cfil,.««7 

I.  21l,r20 

1,  'M‘!,  U25 

1,  347,000 

To* .a  elementary  and  Icliulergurli  M 

H.  IHI,  ri5 

li,  104,  880 

.'8  224.  7Mi 

17,  I3.8.5U6 

Public  high  schools . 

'202.  tNU 

S-'O.  099 

5:9. '251 

C.79,  702 

Private  high  sch;K)ls 

94.931 

1 18  347 

• 10,  797 

4.  iUT.jr 

Preparatory  scho  rls  (in  colleges  and  universities) 

51,  749 

57,  4ltl 

56,  285 

“ 63,421 

Seroudary  students  in  noruul  schools 

8,  170 

13,  M 3 

9,570 

1.5, 8» 

Total  secondary  studenls 

3.57.SI3 

.*J9.  712 

695,  9(B 

8C6.1M 

Norflial  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  eieluUiiig  m'c- 

ondary  students).. , 

34,814 

,'Vi,  5)0 1 

09,  .593 

85,300 

(‘ollcges,  universities,  and  professional  .schools  (eiclud- 

ing  prepwratory  studenU) 

121.  W2 

1 H.  700 

• 

107,  999 

199, 0« 

Total  college  and  normal  students 

1 7:g) 

Lttt,  210 

237,  .592 

364.343 

Private  commercial  and  buslncas  sc1kh)I.s  

78  O.'O 

^90.  135 

91,  549 

146,081 

Schools 

1910 

-•#- 

1915 

1020 

1034 

Kindergartens  (puhllo  and  private) 

lS.'i,47l 

H()0 

510,  tH9 

618  8H 

Public  elemenlarv  schools  (including  inihlic  liniler- 

gartens) 

Hi.  ,Ma  791 

IS,  225 

19,  378  W 

28  898090 

Private  elementary  schools  (largely  estimated) 

1,  5.W,  4.i7 

1,01,5,  091 

1,  485.  ,'4)1 

1,  472, 14! 

Total  elementary  and  kindcrgni  t.  n 

18  4.'7,  228 

l9,9(Kl3lfi 

30, 804.  488 

'22,  37'2,07! 

Public  high  schools 

918  001 

1,328  084 

• 2,  199,  3HU 

8 389,871 

Private  high  schools 

I17,4t*l 

1.55,  IM4 

■ 218  930 

3'.4, 110 

Prcjairatory  schoob  (in  colleges  and  universities) 

•(Wl.  (H2 

f7,  440 

59.  .KW 

6I,8!8 

Seuonitary  students  in  normal  schools 

12,890 

I8.*4H 

22,058 

85  2M 

Total  secondary  students. ..i 

1.  111.  .393 

I,  ,5M,  972 

2.  494.  676 

8 741.  OS 

Norma)  schools  and  teachers’  colleges  (deluding  sec- 

ondary  students) 

88  501 

100,325 

m 412 

248  on 

('ollegrs,  universities,  and  profcAsional  schools  (eiclud- 

Itjg  preparatory  students) *. 

208  054 

3(n,233 

462,^5 

004.38! 

Total  college  and  normal  students 

S-'A  21.5 

403. 558 

597,  857 

909,  OH 

Private  commercial  and  bdSincss  .schools 

15.8  244 

183,268 

338  161 

• 18S.3H 

> 1888.  * 1892.  ’ Public  only.  ‘ )#O0.  • From  State  reports.  • 1925. 
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Table  7— Enrollment  in  certain  iypa  of  scfiools,  by  Slatet,  1923-S4 


Stnte 


, (’ontini'ntal  I’niiod 
States. 


Alabama.. 
Ariinna . . . 
Arkansas.. 
CaliTornia. 
Calorado.. 


CODDecticut 

Delaware 

Distrirl  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorpii 


Idaho. . . 
Illinois.. 
Isdiaim . 
Iowa. . . . 
Kansas.. 


Kenlueky 

liOUtfianfl 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 


Mirhicnn... 

Mitmefvola.. 

MtssLssippi. 

Mtssouri 

Monlaiea.... 


Kebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampsMro. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mellon 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 

North  Dakota 

Ohm  .• 

Oklahoma 


Orntnn 

PCansylvnnla 

Rbodo  Island . .. 
!nilh  C arollna... 
South  Dakota 


Tenneasoe... 

TViu. 

Duh 

V»inont ' 

Vlrthnla 

VMhiDinon 

West  Virginia 

Wiionnsin 

Wyoming 


Elementary  !>choDli 
and  kindergsrtens 


Ptihllc 


Private 

(hu-gely 

ostiniat^) 


20.k98,ai0  1,473,145 


M;i,3C2 
M,  9.Vi 
474, 427 
713.  fm 
19S,«3«-. 

249.  fV«5 

33. 4.10 
.50.  K'W 

24.4. 21 S 
fi83.8I6 

97. 244 
1.09R.  298 
.SiatklO 
4.T8.  113 
349.  Ool 

.526.049 
340.  22.5 
120.028 
228.  212 
000.098 

58.5.  2« 
4.57. 1.53 
.5.30,  797 
oiarjo 

88.010 

277.  .327 
13.284 
61.480 
.W2, 300 
8a  .368 


Outlgine  po*U$*imi 

ilaaka 

American  Samoa...!!!! 

Oinal  Zone 

Ooam. !. 

BiwaiJ 

JhUlprtne  bianiis . . . . , 

Jwto  Rico 

Islands 


541.801 
7.52,  ,58.5 
1.51,  202 
981.  803 
57.5, 420 

14a  701 
587,200 
83.201 
441,  0.50 
137,  460 

Aia  .5.52 
017,814 
lOaBTO 
.52,340 
506,028 

2A5..504 
.368.208 
424,  1B3 
43, 114 


I. 5,567 
1,657 
2,452 

28,  .527 
2,846 

54,605 

370 

0.485 

.S.542 

9,485 

1,300 
177, 2,''ia 
.34,338 
23,435 
19,315 

II, 494 
22, 4'Jl 
I aim 
23.374 

137,  739 

in.a,37,5 
4 1., 39.5 
5,450 
47,288 
2,738 

2a  789 

40 

22,087 

3.3,228 

4.840 

90,480 
17,312 
3. 201 
93,321 
2,701 

11,723 
I7A48S 
2i655 
a 040 
3,205 

18,050 

i\Ka 

1..  571 
a 344 
7.  .531 

23,88.5 

7. 0. 54 
S4.662 

940 


Public 


3,  434,  525 


8 Ml 

464 

1.405 

4,157 

3.708 

297 

2.M.5 

136 

9 

48, 014 

7,331 

1,900 

1,081,437 

47,938 

41,292 

208633 

466 

7.387 

3,050 

1,343 

62 

59, 544 
9,094 
27,80.5 
30K,9.'.2 
49, 425 

39,902 

,\213 

12220 

23,301 

54,995 

in,  (*1,4 

218,ir.M 

113,091 
«a  9:u 
77,Of>3 

41,0,57 
4l.7;iO 
27, 1.S2 
2S,  .303 
128,7,57 

I3.\4T6 

88  cm 
3tl.,30.3 
100,  .379 
19,777 

,5a  340 
V.fiSO 
10,865 
821,16 
8e8I9 

28.a401 
42.399 
24.  .3.50 
210  262 
81,963 

34,7.37 

217,289 

12619 

28808 

26,759 

48251 
178  aw 
23,746 
11,773 
•VIMO 
61.612 
328-1? 
112546 
8742 


schools 

.N’ormal  schools 
and  teachers' 
colleges 

I'niveniltlee, 
colleges,  and 
professional 
schools 

Private 

PiibUc 

Private 

Public 

• 

Private 

a 

6 

7 

R 

241,  285’ 

9 

308  562 

229,  997 

; 1.8072 

422  (X)l 

7.  r.7H 

8 401 

4GO 

4,232 

2 431 

835 

907 

1.733 

2 930* 

• 1,739 

1,380 

1,823 

11.  .344 

.8  044 

151 

18  514 

14,868 

1, 109 

4,432 

95 

8068 

2 568 

8(596 

J.038 

172 

413 

2 607 

508 

£36 

2263 

627 

TO 

70 

12  525 

1.25.3 

2.X&2 

797 

.8738 

1,304 

8070 

2 469 

680 

1,355 

*85 

2,  (MI 

607 

32049 

13,  167 

1..522 

11,301 

44,  1.34 

4.417 

4.aV3 

2,8.52 

8 1«I 

11.  512 

11,772 

7,415 

18 

9,686 

12  2.5.S 

4,4(X) 

8GI« 

— 

7,087 

7,949 

10.203 

4,487 

200.5 

2 742 

2 483 

2111 

1,998 

1.477 

.5,482 

2091 

1,270 

VI,  712 

4,038 

I.PfW 

.TS 

.85.57 

7,928 

12  287 

4.  .344 

1..58.5 

664 

38,206 

8.38,5 

14.  ,543 

14,325 

2 770 

7,24,5 

7,0.57 

lie 

la  624 

2378 

2.529 

1,4.32 

2288 

2 146 

7.  ,520 

12866 

6 

.8  390 

12314 

1, 103 

006 

xmo 

216 

.3,  tmo 

^011 

,3S 

7.414 

4,886 

855 

691 

1,155 

1,188 

2286 

^8S00 

.3,003 

144 

2 224 

9(36 

l.ItO 

773 

38  486 

12,164 

844 

18.576 

67.720 

8289 

2029 

I.TiM 

4,463 

2 363 

S.V. 

4. 858 

2170 

387 

13,067 

8741 

,31 

19.747 

92900 

1,6.36 

12298 



2877 

2019 

1,843 

1.644 

2.58 

5«97D 

2983 

10,617 

1.8765 

213 

3,680 

42  6.5(9 

2 227 

05.5 

462 

2507 

2 120 

643 

23 

2906 

2900 

1,246 

2790 

147 

1,922 

1,307 

7,472 

.8(3.33 

2 293 

1.831 

2273 

8 624 

■ 2094 

42 

I80U2 

12286 

2709 

27 

2257 

1,466 

2 287 

■79 

UOO 

886 

7,68(3 

8317 

199 

2920 

2668 

2054 

4,761 

141 

2741 

1,676 

1,026 

4,366 

. 

2720 

1,783 

2500 

12246 

2076 

7,5fl0 

21.5 

825 



---  - 
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2 4.39 

409 

18  791 

1,563 

8603 
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CHAPTER  'KX 

STATISTICS  OF  STATE  SCTIOOL  SYSTEMS,  1923-24 


Tho  (lata  presented  in  this  report  relate  to  schools  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  include  kindergartens,  elementary  grades,  and 
high  schools.  Data  for  junior  colleges  and  other  colleges  supported 
by  public  funds  have  been  omitted  where  it  was  possible  to  identify 
them.  Table  4 contains  enrollments,  or  estimates  of  enrollments, 
in  private  elementary  and  high  schools,  but  neither  enrollments  bor 

expenditures  of  private  schools  have  been  included  in  the  other 
tables. 

Increases  are  noted  in  1924  over  1920  both  in  numbers  and  in 
percentages  of  enrollments.  If  wo  assume  all  children  enrolled  in 
1920  to  bo  of  school  age,  5 to  17  inclusive,  77.8  per  cent  of  those 
of  school  ago  wore  enrolled  in  public  schools.  In  1924  this  had  in- 
creased to  82.8  per  cent.  In  1020,  58.2  per  cent  of  those  of  school 
ago  were  m school  every  day,  and  in  1924,  65.2  per  cent  were  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  who  were 
in  average  daily  attendance  in  1920  was  74.8,  and  in  1924  the  per 
cent  78.8.  In  1920,  7.91  per  cent  of  the  school  census  were 
enrolled  m public  high  schools;  in  1924  this  had  increased  to  11.55 
per  cent.  In  1924,  20,898,930  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
elementary  schools,  .and  3,389,878  in  the  public  high  schools.  Al- 
though Iho  general  increase  in  enrollment  in  1924  is  about  4t^  per 
cent  over  that  of  1922,  seven  States,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Iowa,' Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Montana,  show  losses 'during  this 
two-year  period.  Fifteen  States  show  losses  in  the  (jfementary 
grades,  but  the  increases  in  high-schodl  enrollment  moro4han  make 
op  the  losses  in  eight  States.  Tho  increase  in  percenhfeo  of  enroll, 
ment  m the  high  school  is  from  12.3  per  cent  in  1922  to  14  per  cent 
in  1924.  This  high-school  enrollment  does  not  include  elementary 
grades  in  junior  high  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  increased  from  >22,976  in  1922 
to  761,308  in  1924.  In  1922  there  wore  34.2  elementary  pupils 
enrolled  to  each  elementary  teacher ; in  1924  there' were  33.9.  The 
corr^ponding  figures  for  high-school  pupils  enrolled  per  high-school 
teacher  are  22^  and  23.5. 
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STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  19-23-1924  . 356 

Tablb  i.—PupiU  enrolled  in  privaU  and  parochial  sehooU,  1999^,  lamelv 
. eetimated 


Pupil*  Id  elemcnter^ 
Bcbool3 ' 


PnpD.*  In  aeootxlary 
schools 


Continental  United  Stst<« 

AlBhatHA 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

Connretlcut 
Delaware 

Pistrlcl  uf  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia, 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lows 
Ksnau 

Kentucky 
Uouisinna 
Maine » . 

Maryland 
M assachusetta.. 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
M i.ssoun 

Montana 

Nehraska 
Nevada 

New  Unmpshlre. 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico.. „ 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Udand  .. 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tenneasce 
Texas 
,1'tab.  . 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington  _ 

West  Virginia 
W l.scousln 
Wyon^Dg 


American  Samoa 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islaiida 

Porto  Hloo 

Virgin  laiand*.. 


Total  pupils  in  elemen- 
tary rxnd  seoondarY 
grades 


! kltmergarlcn  pupils  when  reported. 

• Notlodiidlng  1,413  boys  and  I, aw  girU.  oonti 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Qiris 

Total 

A 

• 

7 

8 

• 

M 

123,82 

131, 29( 

364,  111 

806,081 

)|  02Z1S4 

1737,354 

2,001 

Z204 

00 

-r 

Z4K 

1Z034 

8MS7 

361 

477 

S3l 

l,12i 

1,307 

Z403 

1,2H 

Z22 

Z362 

2;31C 

1673 

a,o» 

0,23( 

8.23J 

18,871 

20,89; 

37,766 

21- 

SO 

781 

1,526 

zon 

Z827 

3,49( 

Z30( 

0.OW 

30,733 

3a  666 

61,901 

3QC 

20: 

506 

40C 

383 

878 

1,S7( 

1,753 

3.126 

6.746 

6,807 

izaiz 

Affi 

761 

1.2V 

Z50I 

Z227 

6,706 

I,Kt 

ZQ« 

zoo; 

6.346 

7,144 

iZMa 

IK 

387 

456 

618 

1. 137 

1,66« 

12,834 

14.  OHO 

n.m 

flZOSI 

UZ180 

204;  270 

1.853 

1.527 

Z47( 

1Z22S 

18,593 

37,817 

6.186 

5, 180 

1030( 

16,  S» 

16,888 

33.796 

1*464 

1,093 

3,447 

11,111 

11,661 

2Z762 

2.7W 

3. 700 

6548 

0,386 

11,760 

18,043 

1.286 

1,447 

Z74: 

11,884 

13,315 

26,234 

3,036 

ZH40 

6,482 

10737 

10,840 

21,683 

1«  C73 

1,408 

Z081 

11,082 

117731 

21456 

6,917 

7,  SOB 

13,818 

71786 

76,771 

151,668 

3,114 

4.301 

7,315 

66,301 

67,289 

HZ  600 

Z440 

Z882 

5,333 

23,107 

23.620 

40.727 

l.SPn 

1.373 

Z071 

107& 

1353 

M31 

Z736 

Z0T3t 

5.828 

3137.V 

28.741 

6Z116 

830 

G16 

045 

1.301 

Z380 

3,081 

1.142 

1.847 

2,088 

11,043 

1Z135 

23,778 

6 

C 

0| 

30 

2fr 

rj 

• 3.  ITS 

1,873 

1551 

11050 

1Z683 

36,088 

^ MJ8 

3,288 

7,080 

18.011 

21,673 

41,314 

300 

BM 

080 

1 Z661 

. 3,265 

6,830 

18.  SOB 

I',306 

hIR 

*^6Z483 

6Z807 

137,280 

Z vu 

3.4Z'. 

5,970 

KX379 

IZ903 

s,2sa 

353 

.530 

1.729 

Z002 

1781 

4,02r 

0,107 

11,083 

6Z058 

6Z386 

104.364 

676 

797 

1,372 

1,776 

Z388 

1073 

490 

000 

1,103 

fl,7go 

Z2o; 

1ZW8 

8,873 

7,4<n 

10,341 

05.330 

01,508 

I9ZS20 

1,847 

OHO 

Z227 

1Z32Q 

13,662 

268a 

1,498 

1,004 

Z4G3 

1618 

1585 

ZIOS 

904 

577 

883 

1,061 

Z126 

i087 

ZOOl 

1.78B 

1850 

ia072 

11,808 

2Z800 

1.680 

ZSM 

1122 

8,491 

0,283 

17.774 

fl67t 

1,687 

Z3^ 

1,122 

Z793 

ZOU 

1.140 

ZI87 

3,748 

1792 

7,S4t 

Z687 

Z347 

6,0^ 

1631 

6,644 

13,478 

1,093 

• 

> 1M81 

laoos 

2Z«M 

788 

1.617 

1087 

14»4 

Z671 

1.0^ 

Z580 

1636 

41370 

41011 

88,387 

Ull 

134 

216 

638 

630 

1,164 

2fSS7 

2.  cm 

18 

i» 

u 

« 

MW 

IM 

1.204] 

1,235 

Z4B0 

MOO 

1604 

ZT70 

1Z383| 

4,408 

10.791 

87.001 

37,601 

64,720 

Z437 

Z365 

5,  an 

Z<M0 

Z5I2 

6,168 

1 

flOfl 

737 

1.34» 
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Table  5. — PupiU  enroUtd  in  puUic  element-ary  and  secondary  schools  at  different 
’ periods 


8t»t« 

1870-71  • 

187V-60 

1886-00 

1890-1900 

1909-10  1 

? 

19)0-20 

1923-34 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

t 1 

• 1 

7 

8 

ContinanUU  Unltad 

i 

Stales 

7.  Ml.  S82 

9,867,505 

2,  722,  .581 

15.  .503. 110 

17,812852  ^ 

21,672  316 

24.282  808 

Alabama 

141.312 

179.490 

301,616 

37a  423 

424.611  1 

,569,940 

Ml.  175 

Aritona 

0 

4,212 

7,980 

lasoi 

31.312 

72  505 

73.980 

Ark  an  IBS 

69^027 

81,072 

223.071 

314.662 

305,978 

483,  172 

601.768 

California. 

01,332 

158.  76,5 

221, 7.M 

209,736 

.302  391  « 

692  238  1 

1,022,  13(1 

Colorado 

4.3i7 

23,119 

65. 400 

117.556 

102  798  1 

220,232  1 

247.  195 

Connecticut 

113.  M8 

119, 0»4 

126.  .505 

1.5.5,228 

192253  i 

261.463 

282  927 

Delaware 

20,  OM 

71,  sn 

31.434 

3a  895 

25,9,50  1 

32483 

32  573 

DlfUirt  of  Columbia 

I.S,  1.S7 

26,439 

36,906 

46,519 

25,774 

25,298 

72.015 

Florida 

14.000  1 

39.315 

92,472 

108, 874 

142  M9  . 

225.  iro  1 

262  318 

Oeorgla 

49,  !578 

236,633 

381,297 

482  673 

6,V.,794  1 

> m,  918 

747  , 213 

Idaho 

900 

.5,834 

14.311 

3a  669 

Ta  168 

11.5,102 

112  970 

nUnols 

B72,787 

704.041 

778,319 

a'>8.9II 

1,002  687 

1,127,  .'/lO 

1,312  038 

Indiana . 

4.W.067 

511.283 

512.96.5 

564.807 

.531.476) 

.502  288 

623.  .566 

Iowa 

341. 03S 

426,057 

493,367 

.566. 223 

.510.661 

514,  .521  1 

.5.33,  469 

Kansas 

89.777 

231,4.34 

399,322 

3HU,  583 

398, 740 

4061,880  1 

424,  .'ll 

KeotucAy 

178,457 

I 276,000 

399.  MO 

r-00,294 

494,803 

» .5,25,  332  ! 

.567,  782 

Louisiana 

57.639 

77,642 

130.25,3 

190, 109 

363,617 

2'4.07» 

392848 

Maine 

152,600 

140  827 

139,676 

13a  918 

144,  278 

137,081 

147, 10« 

M ary  land 

115,683 

162,431 

IH4.25I 

222  33 

232  393 

241. 61S 

352  302 

Masaacbuaetta 

273,661 

306,777 

371,492 

474,  K91 

63,5,  WV9 

oa,686 

f J7. hrO 

Michigan.. 

202.466 

382,6.56 

427.032 

504.985 

.541,50) 

691.674 

812  721 

Minn^ota 

113.083 

180,248 

28a  960 

399.207 

440,  OK) 

503,  .597 

544.445 

Mississippi 

117.000 

236,6.54 

334.158 

38a507 

4«9, 137 

>412,670 

560,971 

Missouri. 

330,070 

482,986 

620,314 

719.817 

707,031 

672,483 

728, 8H 

Montana 

1,667 

4,270 

19,980 

39,430 

66. 141 

122  876 

117,79J 

Nebraska - 

23,265 

92,649 

24a  300 

28a  227 

' 2B1.37.5 

311,821 

332  272 

Net'ada. 

3, 106 

0.045 

7.387 

6,676 

• 10,200 

12  114 

15,970 

Now  Hampshire 

71,057 

64.341 

69,813 

65,688 

63.972 

64,205 

74.254 

New  Jersey 

166,430 

204.961 

234. 072 

322575 

429.  707 

.594.780 

664.  496 

New  Mexfoo 

1,320 

4,755 

18,215 

3a  735 

,M,  3<M 

81,399 

82428 

Npw  Y ork 

1,028. 110 

l,tni,593 

1.042160 

1,209.674 

1.422969 

1,712  841 

1,032.651 

North  Carolina 

115.000 

252.613 

322.533 

40a452 

.520. 4(M 

691,249 

7l»,iM0 

North  Dakota. 

1.660 

13.718 

35,543 

77,886 

139,802 

162  283 

1 /4, 4 vl 

Ohio  

719. 372 

739,409 

707,489 

829.100 

fcaoNo 

1,022  663 

I.2IU,  117 

'Ipilliihiiiiin  

92  602 

422399 

589, 282 

253,700 

Oregon  

21.000 

37.633 

63.254 

89,406 

112412 

151,021 

172610 

Pennsylvania 

834.614 

937,310 

l,0Sa522 

1.151,880 

1,283.96.5 

1.612  4.59 

1,803,163 

Rhode  Island 

34.000 

4a  604 

.52  774 

67,231 

82061 

93,f)01 

102900 

\Bouth  CnroUtMi 

66,056 

134,072 

201.260 

281,881 

342415 

478. 045 

4C7. 425 

'9outb  Dakota.- 

(•) 

(•) 

78.043 

98.832 

122263 

142  925 

162,588 

'AmnafnW.  .a  - 1 

14a  000 

.»0a217 

447,960 

4K5.354 

.521,753 

619.852 

657,  ZH 

Tskaa 

Dtw 

63,604 

> 22a  000 

46a  872 

659.698 

831.631 

1,035  648 

1, 194.6f>5 

IA092 

24,325 

37. 279 

73,042 

91,611 

117,406 

132-323 

65,384 

75,328 

66,608 

as  964 

62  615 

01.  71V» 

rt4, 1 )3 

Vlr^kla 

131,088 

23a  736 

S42269 

372606 

402109 

602190 

562078 

WB<«hlngtiYn 

5.  ODD 

1A780 

6a9A4 

116, 104 

215,688 

201,023 

312890 

West  Virginia 

76,999 

142.650 

193,064 

332243 

272458 

.342156 

392410 

Wtsoorurih 

266,286 

290.467 

351,723 

446, 142 

164.311 

425,343 

Wyoming 

460 

1907 

7,062 

14,613 

24.  .584 

43. 113 

Ai,  i4A 

Oatliirhif  po$ttsti»ns 

3.360 

3,1)7} 

1,494 

2480 

2005 

3,654 

62914 

035,078 

1. 133,710 

182 

313,(0) 

3,11) 

• rtgom  lor  191B. 


• looludcd  with  North  Dokola. 
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Tabl*  6. — Per  cent  of  Ihe  total  population  *':oUed  in  school  and  ratio  of  enroll-' 
merit  to  school  population  at  different  dates 


6tat« 


Ratio  of  ootDber  of  cbildreD  eoroUed 
lu  public  Kbools  to  popuiatloQ  S to 
17  ywra  of  age,  incliiim  . 


t 'onllnental  U.  B 

AluHnm 

yAritona 

•Arkansas 

(aliforDia 
(.'olorudo 

Comiectirut 

Itrlaware  ..  

i'islrlcl  of  Columbia 

Florida ]’ 

Cieorgia 

Idaho 5.6 

Illinois 26.0 

Indiana "I  26.  ;t^ 

lo'^n : r'"]"  28.2 

Kansas ?>.3 

Kontucky. 

Louisiana 
iM  aloe 
■Marylan 
Mawacbu.setis 

MichtgaD 

Minneiota 

Mitslsslppl 

Miwoun 

Montana 

Nehraska 

Nevada. 

New  nampshlns 

New  Jersey ” 

New  Meslw 

New  York 
North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ■ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island. - 
South  Carolina 
Boiith  Dakrta 

Tenneasee, 

Teua 
Ltah 
Vermont 
Vir^la 

Waahlnrton 
"’aat  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

0%a fine  pouuilone 
Alaska 

American  Samoa 
C'anal  Zone. . . 

Ooam. 

nawall 

Phlllpnlne  lalandi..!”””! 

Porto  Rico 

^ irgln  Islands. 


0. 1 

7.2 
18  A 

16.3 

mi 

10.3 

17.8 

• ao 

8l9 

Ul8 

16.3 

12.0 

1-187(F 

-I87fr- 

-188IF 

-1899^ 

-!i90% 

-1923- 

71 

80 

90 

1900 

lOj 

24 

t 

16 

a 

U 

1" 

14 

U 

710.611 

>0.688 

1 

a6» 

10.724 

1 

,a73 

077! 

aS28 

6 .401 

.428 

.568 

.611 

.625 

.741 

.741 

8 

.632 

.527 

.611 

.620 

.880 

.711 

4 .403 

.308 

.5S> 

.710 

.800 

.887 

.843 

1 .636 

.734 

.77- 

.79* 

.7se 

1.028 

L311 

6 .423 

.006 

.725 

.885 

.sue 

.980 

.979 

2 .808 

.770 

.730 

.748 

.738 

.801 

.807 

6 .6(H 

.662 

.662 

.7.V 

.711 

.733 

.719 

K .4lfl 

.564 

.031 

.7M 

.835 

.843 

.869 

9 .212 

.442 

.711 

.666 

.681 

.826 

.891 

7 .111 

.462 

.888 

.663 

.068 

'.740 

.763 

S ,4«I 

.779 

.627 

.792 

.879 

.948 

.847 

1 .810 

.746 

.720 

.727 

.717 

.721 

.790 

6 . /St 

.824 

i .795 

.811 

.784 

.791 

.854 

6 .844 

.836 

.86< 

.891 

.869 

.861 

.883 

8 .742 

.732 

.886 

.892 

.887 

.879 

.903 

1 

.65S 

. 7fa 

.7^ 

W .248 

.269 

.310 

.436 

.608 

.636 

.679 

«'.874 

.898 

.889 

.814 

.845 

.763 

.794 

W .467 

.681  .004 

.070 

.099 

-669 

.090 

.723 

.718 

.728 

.762 

.706 

.7U 

.791 

.797 

.781 

.736 

.771 

.780 

.798 

.857 

8 .769 

.759 

.746 

.776 

.779 

.818 

.880 

[F  .406 

.613 

.706 

.733 

.804 

•098 

.963 

.660 

.689 

.744 

.786 

. 8181  . 783 

.848 

.702 

.638 

.711 

.728 

.807 

.731 

.688 

.686 

.754 

.896 

.866 

^908 

c031 

> .640 

.797 

.738 

.741 

.739 

.916 

.977 

2 .913 

.813 

.713 

.740 

.606 

.643 

.731 

.632 

.648 

.622 

.688 

-TOO, 

.774 

.780 

>.044 

.183 

.423 

.614 

.693 

.764 

.779 

.830 

.771 

.707 

.096 

.678 

.728 

.774 

‘.312 

.669 

..VH 

.036 

.736 

.834 

.883 

>.  393I 

.417 

.713 

.813 

.8M 

.846 

.810 

.840 

.767 

.768 

.784 

,738 

.7861 

.841 

' 

.7S6 

H.QQ 

.877 

.780 

.748 

.821 

.792 

.^1 

.903 

.764 

.744 

.695 

.689 

.667 

.716 

.748 

>.W2 

.896 

.627 

.608 

.631 

.4164 

.701 

.273 

.406 

.471 

.607 

.073 

.839 

.710 

(•) 

(•) 

.810 

.796 

.777 

.828 

.883 

>.3» 

.883 

.741 

.751 

.796 

.876 

.898 

.210 

'.434 

.M, 

.M7 

.672 

.734 

.797 

.834 

.506 

.663 

.810 

.843 

.8^ 

.888 

.873 

... 

.822 

.808 

.734 

.780 

.323 

.480 

.006 

.632 

.643 

.783 

.774 

1.090 

.731 

.706 

,879 

.853 

.941 

.941 

.496 

.092 

.7.53 

.786 

.779 

.798 

.840 

.739 

.788 

.698 

.738 

.734 

.083 

.703 

'.453 

.774 

.546 

.657 

.797 

.916 

.043 

.... 

.... 

.... 

— - 

.834. 
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' Approtlmate. 

• RnmUmeDt  flgnrw  for  1918. 

• Enrolltnont  Ogurw  from  report  of  the  Buroan  of 
lot  Oensto. 


< Inclnded  lu  report  for  North  Dakota, 
t Population  for  December  *1, 1818. 

* Pupils  of  legal  ecbool  age. 
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BIENNIAL  StruVEY  OP  EDUCATION,  1922-1824 
Tablb  7. — Average  daily  attendance  and  aggregate  days  attended,  192A-H 


Biata 


Average  daily  attendance 


Aggregate  number  of  daya  attended 


Element- 
ary ‘ 


Cootmcntal  U.  8 i*  10, 637, 9M 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

nistticl  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 

UUnois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mastaohusetta '. 


371.  479 

47,419 

33.S.332 

004,  401 


200.982 

27,054 

4S.687 


905.509 
440, 8S5 


298.099 

380.879 


Mkhigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana.... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey...... 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. .. 
■ I Island... 
nth  CarollnB. 
outh  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Vh^nla.... 


Washington.... 
West  Vfr^nla. 

Wlscorftln 

Wyoming 


OatlthiQ  pouniions 


Alaska , 

American  Samos... 

Canal  Zone.. 

Ouam 

nswaii 

PhillpdiDe  Islands. 

Porto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 


105,  4.TO 
179,520 
601, 3S8 


3C7,  919 


78,  544 


10, 1:1 
SO,  l«n 
4<(3,388 
68,093 

1,389,849 


818,986 

380,274 

119,. 321'' 
1,301,029 
79.107 


411, Ml 


97,842 

47,878 


197.050 

287,710 


34,284 


2,764 


930,290 

174,088 

2.M7 


Total  j Elementary  > 


• 1,789,340 


4(1,712 
7,492 
24,  .W 
141,778 


30, 780 
4,314 
10,803 


180,VJ0 

100,668 


04,841 
33,  OKI 


24, ATA 
-24,2:W 
104,021 


♦ 20. 724 


10.810 


2. 1H3 
9,777 
73.  OW 
0.383 

220,227 


UM.  i.o: 
80.701 

29,802 

104,813 

10,170 


3A10I 


12,342 

9.620 


so.  32.5 
22,840 


6,802 


A 373 

’"2s6‘ 


30,833 

^27.5 

20 


Second- 
ary • 


Total 


19,132,451  iM, 499,390,875  >264.8r.9,448  3,219.093.331 


418, 191 

.54, 911 

.362.838 
TOO.  179 
179,  476 


48,  H2,84.8 
7.  828,255 
44.043.89r 
102.063.S20 


ZC.  748 
31.968 
.59.  .529 
197,482 
< 545, 465  I 

88,f«S 
1.092. 489 
553, 34a 
449, 392 
363,840 

4I4,.V>2 

299,730 

129,888 

2(0,762 

«A009 

650,472 
429.882 
588,  M3 
579. 513 
96,354 

203.  .572 
12.3.54 
f«.970 
65AKU 
64. 456 

1,610,076 
571.3.->« 
144,263 
1,013, 122 
441,035 


37, 874,640 
4.848,019 
8,  700, 000 


7,  004. 303 
1. 287. 980 
4. 180,668 
25, 003, 528 


5.095.410 
820. 425 
1.955,111 


104,302,849  3.5.514,800 


52,314,825  11.347,175 


62,063,277 


18.378.038 

33,22Z970 

91,081,033 


49,  t»9, 005 


13,  468, 778 


1,821,180 
8, 63Z  827 
10.885980 
9,991,996 


144.20:(.H05 

01,747,158 


140,123  20.726,886 

1,40.5842  23.5,002,654 

W.277  15,397,365 

*24,822  I 

132,022 


448.045 
976  2W 
116  1»4 
57.496 
417,785 

247,381 
816  5.50 
454,907 
41,146 


59,838,476 


16  497,509 
7,09(5  782 


34.640,005 
47,  184,440 


‘*6  666,’2i5 


3.137 
1.428 
6292 
6336 
47. 518 
957,133 
186  963 
ZS67 


476274 


177,616970 
31,836  219 
602301 


5,928,208 


4. 430, 796 
4.  .509, 781 
19,008,234 


‘3.523.0SO 


2,  906,004 


380, 190 
1,710,921 
13. 835. 4H4 
1,006436 


34,81.5.009 

10.366.150 

6214,082 
36  HOO, 505 
1, 076  255 


6 670,  556 


2,  lOR,  .306 
1, 590.  M2 


9.2260M 

4.019,840 


1,302,463 


66133 


42,897 


7, 108,  780 
1,196845 
4,060 


539,407 
387.  Q3B 
566  431 
437,44* 
9.07603 
%S672673t 
33,019.084 
606331 


65.  807, 151 
6I162« 

49, 124,562 

127.987.054 
*31,228,824 

43.  .169. 456 
5,646.445 
10.71.5,171 
28,316384 
*.  76  366  lUU 

14.279,468 
199, 817,649 
95.  174,996 

79. 057. 054 

63.062.000 

M,  on.  485 
45,52.5.036 
22,808,834 
37,  732, 757 
lin,I40,2«7 

116  784.010 
76, 886  016 
53. 100. 145 
97,636504 
16404,840 

46  504.156 
Z 207, 370 
10,346  748 
KM,  721.  464 
11,086432 

302.481.811 

81.9aZ881 

23,800.438 

179,079.804 

72.133,317 

2.5,941,868 
27D.89ZM9 
17,376  640 
36  636  273 
22.  Ml, 773 

66,  500.  (S3 
132.276.685 

iKaoo.m 

9,  289, 424 

66.845.000 

43. 86i  7S1 
61,304,280 
80.344,393 
7,302.678 


* Tncliidce  kinderirarteiM. 

* Includet  local  noma!  and  eocatlonal  achools. 

* For  States  repoRIng  dlstributlnn. 


4 Eaftmetod. 

* Not  incIncliDg  puplla  in  eocallanal  and  eon* 
Unaatlon  acbools. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1923-1924  $5^ 

Table  Average  daily  aUendance  in  elemenlary  and  tecondary  schools  at  different 

dales 


ERIC 


8tat« 


Continaotal  Uoited 
SiatM 


1870-71  I 


l87»-«  ! IK8IMI0 


4 


Alabaiu 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

< 'allfqrala  _ . . 
Colorado 


..ji5«.3l7  lfi.144,  1A8  8,153,635 
l' 


1899-lSOO 


107,60fl 


10,(132,772 


t'onneclicul 

IMavrare 

District  ot  C'-olunibia. 

Florida 

Oconrta ; 


Idaho. ... 
lUiools.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

IxMiisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachiuetts.. 


MichlKoo. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana.. . 


N'ehraska 

Nevada 

New  Hantpahlrs. 

Now  Jersoy 

New  Mexico 


New  Vork 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio. ;. 

Oklahoma 


Orefon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhoda  Island... 
Boutb  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tenneasee. 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont. . 
Vlffinla... 


Washington... 

Weet  Vlruliila...^' 

Wisconsin '' 

Wyoming 


Ostifing  poutssbmt 


Alaska 

American  Ssimaa... 

Casial  Zone 

Omm 

Hawaii 

Philipploe  Island,, 

Porto  nioo 

Vii^olslande 


46.600 

64,286 

2,611 

62.683 

12,700 

10.261 

10.UOO 

31,377 

600 

341,086 

205,071 

211,562 

52,8«1 

120,866 
40,,'«0 
100,302 
56. 43.5 
201.  750 

103.000 
50,694 
}«.000 
187, 024 

1.106 

14.300 

l.MX) 

48.150 

86,812 

880 

403,648 

73.000 
1.040 

432,452 


117,  078 
2.847 
'54.  700 

loaooc 

12,618 

73,646 
17,430 
20^637 
27,046 
145,  leo 

3.863 

431,638 

321.050 

X*>,H36 

137,669 


I 


182,467 
4,70a 
> 148.  714 
4^580 
a.  715 

83.656 
10,640 
28,184 
64,  819 
240,701 

'0,500 
538.310 
342.  275 
306.  309 
243,300 


178, 000  I 225.  7» 
87,536 


'54.^ 
108,115  I 
86.778  I 
233,127  ■ 


1.V0O0 
567.  188 
22,485 
44,700 
(0 

86,000 

41,000 

iXpio 

4il00 

77,402 

3,300 

51.3.16 

132,000 

250 


08.364 
102.3.51 
273.  VIO 


>240,000  i I 282, 000 
' 78, 400  127,  CBS 

156,761  307,704  I 

'281.000  384.627  I 

'3,t)O0  ' 10,566  ' 


ea  156  ; 
5.401  ' 
48,906 
115,194 
3,150  I 

Aaoeo  I 

urn.  100 

'>8.530  I 
476,279  I 


146, 136  I 
6.064 
41,526  I 
133,280  I 
< 13,000 

642,084 

203, 100 
20.604 
540,266 


27.435 

601,637 

27,217 

>90,600 

(•) 

208^528 

>132.000 

17.178 

48,606 

12R.404 

10.546 
61.604 
> 156,000 
1,020 


43,333 

682.041 
83,005 
147,706 
48,327 

323,648 

261.041 
20,967 
45,887 
168,280 

86.046 

121,700 

200.457 

>4.700 


297,805 
1ft  177 
10.5,401 
107,365 
73.291 

1II,SA4 
• 25,300 
35,4(3 
7.MKB 
296,237 

21.602 
737, 570 
420,  .500 
373,  474 
261.783 

I 

310,336  I 
146,323  I 
07.697  I 
13<400 
366,136 
• ^ 

355,226  ' 
243,224  I 
234.530  I 
46ft  012  . 
> 30,800  { 

181,874  I 
•4.6J8  I 
47. 270  I 
307.947 
22.433 

857.488 

306.018 

43.500 

616.305 

63,718 

64.411 
854.640 
47. 124 
201,295 
*68, 000 

338.660 
43ft  776 
50.605 
47,020 
216,464 

74,717 
1.51.354 
*200.  800 
‘0.660 


1000-10 


12,827,307 


1019-30 


16,160.035 


205.588 

20,004 

255,135 

286,744 

107,520 

• 147, 100 
22,559 
H027 
103,882 
346,285 

51, 137 
779,040 
420,780 
360,178 
281,326 

315. 166 
182.656 
106,655 
145,762 
444,0110 

443.458 

348,500 

361,384 

460,300 

41,314 

181,076 

*7,400 

50,101 

334.236 

37,389 

1,  122,649 
331,335 
00.148 
648.544 
278.660 

103,553 

1,001,464 

61,487 

243,901 

80,032 

363,85,3 

544.681 

66.246 

52,104 

258,364 

156,064 

188,900 

320,439 

16,730 


367,654 
46.420 
326,053 
480,864 
15ft  060 

205.213 
27,  .168 
52,739 
1851,730 
467.081 

84,642 
956,090 
457.  113 
406,567 
309,505 

*342,668 
256. 133 
115,88.5 
175,312 
519,905 

521,25] 
394,  g-W 
>2.59,982 
531,221 

91.744 

232,515 

10.625 

53,245 

476,281 

59,442 

1,361,  (no 
473,552 
128,436 

808.712 
355,908 

136,575 
1,266.800 
73,  .187 
331,451 
88.807 

457.503 

745.667 

97.745 
5ft  IW 

851, 171 

-311,239 

"256,470 

368.713 
33.J07 


3,506 


A 575 


38.451 

75Ai31 

1 145,350 


1922-34 


19,132.451 


418,191 
64,911 
362,838 
706, 179 
170,476 

337,748 

AI.868 

«4k&29 

107,483 

>645,465 

88.  SOS 
1002,489 
553,343 
44ft  303 
363,840 

414,563 
300,726 
12ft  888 
208,763 
606,009 

650,473 
42ft  S83 
>388,643 
67ft  513 

96.354 

382,573 
12, 3M 
50.070 
556.881  • 

64,456 

1,61ft  096 
671,350 
144,263 
1,013, 133 
441,085 

14ft  123 
1,496,842 
80,377  , 
324,823  ' 
uftoas 

448,045 

076,304 

llftl84 

57,4116 

417,785 

347,381 

810,650 

454,007 

4L146 


1,137 
1.4M 
a,»3 
ftSlS 
47.  AM 
047. 133 
190.063 
3.087 


> Anpnnltnate. 
* UlgNIkbool 


tlteoduoi  Dot  rtpDgted. 


' Figures  for  1010. 
g*  Included  wi^  North  Dakotn. 


J 
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860  BIENNUL  SURVEY  OP  EDUCATION,  1822-1924 

Tablb  9. — Average  length  of  school  term  and  school  attendance 


euic  - 

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  in  aosslon,  1971-1034 

Aver- 

age 

num- 
ber of 
days  Bt- 
tendwi 
by  each 
pupil 
en- 
rolled, 
1034 

Num- 
ber st- 
lendlng 
dally 
for  each 
100  rn- 
rolled, 
1991 

IH70- 

71' 

1H7W- 

HO 

IKKO- 

00 

IKW- 

1000 

10 

1919- 

30 

1023-34 

Ell- 
men - 
4a  ry 
schools 
in  30 
Statea  ■ 

Sec- 
ondary 
schools 
In  30 
Statea  ■ 

All 

schools 

I 

t 

s 

4 

I 

• 

» 

• 

» 

11 

Con  linen  IaI  U.  B 

132 

180 

135 

144 

158 

161.9 

170  4 

IHl.  1 

168 

132  5 

78.8 

Alabaina  

67 

81 

74 

7* 

117 

m.  1 

130.0 

IA5.0 

133 

'92.8 

69  6 

Arlionk 

109 

136 

125 

•1.36 

162  6 

1A5  0 

17X0 

166 

133  2 

1L2 

Arkansas .. 

1 7,5 

78 

107 

136.3 

125.0 

171  0 

135 

07  9 

713 

California 

133' 

IM7 

1.58 

166 

175 

171  0 

181.0 

183.0 

181 

12V2 

69  W 

Colorado. — .... 

03 

■133 

144 

150 

156 

167.  0 

174 

710 

Conorcllctil 

172 

170 

183 

189 

185 

183.5 

183.0 

185  0 

18.3 

l.'A8 

82  3 

Delaware 

132 

158 

166 

170 

I7:t 

181.7 

17.5.0 

190.0 

177 

147.0 

82.9 

Dlirtrlct  of  Columbia 

201 

103 

178 

170 

181 

178  0 

180.0 

1M1.0 

180 

148.8 

81  7 

Florida 

120 

93 

ion 

123. 1 

143 

KM  3 

74  2 

Qoorgla 

50 

■ A5 

83 

U3 

144 

145.0 

140 

IfD  2 

TJ  0 

Idaho 

45 

04 

' 70 

106 

> 137 

1717 

161 

122  1 

7.S  9 

minoU. 

147 

150 

155 

153 

171 

170  0 

181.0 

IDO.O 

183 

1.51.  8 

83.6 

Indiana 

99 

136 

130 

152 

147 

1.55.  8 

172 

. 1.52  6 

88  7 

Iowa 

130 

148 

1.56 

160 

172 

174.0 

- 

.. 

I7H 

148  .3 

81.2 

Kansas  

no 

130 

135 

125 

104 

154  0 

175  <1 

17.5  n 

175 

i5i6  n 

Hf*  7 

Kentucky 

no 

103 

04 

Its 

12.5 

' 123.0 

Hit.  0 

1*6.0 

164 

119  8 

73.0 

Louisiana ..  

6.5 

70 

101 

120 

136 

14H  9 

152 

lift.  6 

74  7 

Maine 

9S 

109 

112 

141 

1,50 

160.3 

17<  (T 

IHl  (1 

176 

I.V5.  1 

88.3 

Maryland 

183 

187 

184 

183 

> 185 

170.6 

18.5.0 

iSfi.  0 

■.*A5^ 

147  2 

79.5 

Ma.ssaclmaetts 

169 

177 

177 

189 

186 

170.4 

I.S2.0 

182  0 

182 

149.3 

822 

Michigan 

140 

150 

IM 

IM 

171 

1710 

178 

141  4 

7D  4 

Minolta 

83 

04 

128 

169 

140 

160.0 

170 

141.2 

79.0 

Missiasinpi 

Missouri 

no 

90 

75 
■ 104 

> H6 
120 

101 

144 

123 

l.Vi 

1122.0 

1618 

1.35.  0 

170.0 

137 

168 

03.0 
134  n 

flXO 

n •i 

Montana 

89 

or 

143 

107 

IW 

166.4 

160.0 

178.0 

171 

139.8 

81.8 

Nebraska 

73 

S3 

140 

135 

174 

164.0 

173 

1.39. 7 

868 

Nevada 

143 

143 

140 

154 

> 145 

167.0 

179  0 

177.  0 

170 

138.3 

77.4 

New  Hampshire 

70 

lOfi 

118 

148 

164 

174.0 

172  0 

175.0 

172, 

, 1.39.1 

867 

Navk  Jersey... 

178 

193 

102 

186 

184 

180.0 

188.0 

1H8.0 

1884 

f 157.6 

83.8 

New  Mexico 

111 

111 

1 67 

97 

WO 

165  0 

172  0 

172  0 

173 

124  9 

77  ^ 

Now  York 

176 

170 

187 

176 

1R8 

188.0 

188 

IM  *t 

8L3 

NOfth  Carolina 

50 

aM) 

50 

71 

102 

134. 0 

143 

iffl 

T1  1 

North  Dakota 

75 

■ 06 

113 

156 

147 

W 9 



16T> 

? 

82JS 

OWp  

165 

153 

1(13 

les 

170 

16.5,0 

176.0 

179.0 

177 

149.2 

8i4 

OElabonia. 

06 

140 

IflB  4 

162  0 

171  n 

164 

no  3 

07  5 

Oregon 

90 

00 

118 

138 

152  0 

174.0 

176.0 

174 

147.8 

83.0 

Pennsylvania 

127 

133 

148 

167 

170 

176.8 

181  0 

184.0 

IHl 

83.0 

Rhode  Island 

170 

184 

188 

191 

103 

1*2  1 

IW.O 

105.0 

10,5' 

'^164.11 

1 M.3 

South  Carolina 

100 

70 

70 

88 

103 

109.  8 

119* 

' 81  6 

r OILS 

South  Dakota 

(*) 

(•) 

145 

120 

166 

1C7.0 

172 

13X8 

Tenneasee 

77 

68 

86 

06 

130 

133.5 

145.0 

185.0 

148 

101.2 

ea.3 

Texas. 

140 

72 

lOO 

lOB 

131 

155.6 

130 

no  7 

g|  7 

Utah 

153 

128 

133 

151 

165 

1G6.4 

109,0 

170  0 

160 

142  7 

8i.5 

Vermont 

lie 

136 

1.36 

1.56 

160 

162.0 

Ifd.O 

172  0 

162 

144.9 

89.7 

Virginia 

88 

m 

118 

120 

140 

147.0 

160 

ign  2 

75  1 

Washington .• 

80 

07 

128 

172 

176.4 

176  0 

170.0 

177 

Iff  4 

78.1 

Week  vrrglnls 

77 

90 

>07 

106 

134 

138.0 

164.0 

176  0 

165 

138.2 

77.8 

Wlsoonsih.. 

155 

106 

159 

100 

1M1 

175  3 

t77 

150  0 

M 9 

Wyoming 

no 

>130 

> no 

141 

152  0 

176  0 

175  0 

175 

159.2 

^5 

Outifint  poismlons 

Abska 

177.4 

172  0 

175.0 

172 

13SJ 

711  0 

Aiaarioan  Samos 

I 

201 

102  \ 

yi  f 

Oual  Zone 

154.6 

171  n 

171  0 

172 

14)  f 

Hx 

Ouam 

1 

183.0 

IBKO 

183 

101  1 

IM1 

Hawaii 

1 

181.0 

191 

I7H,  2 

Philippine  tihads 

UQ.  0 

101  0 

laa  0 

UB 

109  1 

. U K 

Porto  Rico 

181.0 

1K2.  n 

I(M> 

183 

155  0 

* ^ Q 

Virgin  lalanda 

303.0 

303.0 

303 

1010 

960 

■ InctudM  kindergartans. 

* lodudaa  local  normal  and  TocaUooal  MbnoU. 


• Klpiit>«  for  1910. 

* lodudad  In  raport  for  North  Dakota. 


STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1923-1924  1^1 

Table  10. — Aftminislrative  officerg,  aupenitora,  and  principalt,  IffSS-fjf 


StAie 


ronlinrulull'.  fci.... 


Alttl'ama..., 

Arlionn 

Arkiinaaa... 

r nlitnrnia 

Colormio . 


.('nnncclirul.. 

fVI:iw((ri‘ 

DWrirt  of  Coluniht'i.. 

Florida  

(Iwrniu 

Idaho . 

niinoi.' . .. 

Indiima 

Irma 

Kaiiw 


Korliicky 

I/Oiiisiann 

Mnino 

Marylnnil  .. 
Massufhu.'r't  ts. 

Mii'hipin 

Mmmsotn 

Mia,^ssinpl 

M iasouri 

MonUnn 


Nrhra*ka. ...... 

.Novada.  , 

.New  llniupslilrr. 

Vra*  Jpraoy 

Now  Mexico 

N>w  York 

North  ('nrolina. 
North  I>Hkota..._ 

Ohio 

Okinhoran 


• I 


Oiryon ... 

Prnnsyh-iiDl# 

RhfKie  i.einna 

South  ('nrolina... 

Soalb  Dakota 

Tenneraec 

Texas 

Utah 

Vemiont 

Viritinia 

Waihiniton 

Wart  V&Kinla 

Wlucoiwln.... 

Wyomlnit 

Ouililftff  potitulont 

AJnsk* 

Amprioan'^maa 

Uanal  Zone 

Otuto 

Rawaii ’ 

Philippine  Uluds 

Porto  Itlw L... 

Virgin  Islandi 


i 

AdmlnlalmtlvcolIicrr<Bnd  j 
•uwl.rtnnta  (iiaperintr'ndcnia) 

Stale  officers 

, 

li 

g 

i ' 

a 

'Z  •> 
ic 

3 ^ 

r 

. 

a 

t g 

v»  o 
, & 
% 

=> 

Total 

* 

1 

4 

• 

7«) 

1, 

6. 480 

aC  1 

12.  Z.'O 

V 

73 

43 

12.'. 

r, 

23 

33‘ 

01 

12 

7r» 

32: 

1 nr 

ri 

93 

06 

98 

270. 

4 

03 

100| 

107 

27 

.12 

144 

0 



8 

1.1 

30 

3 

3 

ii 

03 

71 

18 

100 

7.1 

2.13 

1 

r,l 

62 

1 17 

11 

200 

330] 

.541 

. 14 

iri 

134 

240 

11 

m 

«,17 

(') 

1.007 

8 

122 

87 

217 

2 

120 

89 

211 

1.5 

M 

2 

SI 

11 

8 

137 

\:/ 

A 

20 

12 

44 

41 

57 

15t. 

0 

83 

non 

802 

a 

mr. 

.'•21 

A»a 

82 

21 

* 

103 

16 

;i4 

7.1 

2&1 

8 

851 

222 

31.1 

6 

90 

189 

5 

10 

s 

20 

3 



12 

.10 

71 

12 

21 

.10 

H3 

5 

31 

.11 

16 

103 

138 

60 

77.1 

• 471 

3fi 

1001  124 

2'4» 

no 

100 

2S.1 

30 

174 

1281  l.'O 

4S2 

8 

1.54 

3.17 

4«U 

4 

341 

36 

7.1 

82 

158 

106 

'IH 

421 

7 

« 

28 

•14 

14 

46  82 

147 

11 

127 

199 

337 

10 

(W  90 

19.1 

4 

252 

814 

1.072 

2 

8 

•Y1 

4.1 

S 

0 

8 

97 

107 

14 

80 

» 

IZl 

10 

45 

276 

tio 

440 

4 

55 

46 

88 

163 

15 

73 

94 

181 

5 

21 

74 

102 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

i 

0 

56 

(11 

U 

7f 

80 

s 

3 

Superrisora  of 
inatmeUon 


Principals 


X 


C-® 

I 


n 

8 

£ 

% 

X 

!] 

-3 

a 


•a 

H 


e 

I **_ 
I oS 

•S 

B-g 


M 


Vi 


21S 

2 

SS.-i* 


»l 


»4| 

.12 


lot  91 
US  IM 
li  25 
21SI  2,  .580 
« 245 

*>7  .Mf. 


" 5 

13'  27 

15 

31  

31'  43 

20 

7l<  1 

8. 

(*)  1 



>19  >18 

».37  » 8 

>35 

! 

(>\  1 

U32|  1)7 

219  ,124 

920 

(«)  

1.3.5,.  .3 

185  2:^ 

1 

73 

If 

If 

c-0 

"I 

-I 


» u 

a,8i2[  17,881  774,114 


M 

30 

103 

388 

86 

lOO 


Its 

124 

138| 

207 

331 


13,I2( 

11,004 

0.172 

7.811 

34,413 

20,l»3 

20,410 

14,677 

33.716 

5,774 


' Included  with  teechen. 
*E9tlmated. 
f^doded  In  column  4. 


• Kot  IndudlniMl  pert-tlns  mMrrlioi*  and  iMchon. 
' FinrH  tor  IU2. 

~ ntlMiuid  vi)la«Bonl7. 


w 
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Ta^le  11. — Number  and  tex  of  teachers  employed,  not  including  superirUendenUf 
supervisors,  and  principals,  when  separately  reported,  1923-21 


8tat« 

Elaroentary  > 

Secondary  • 

Total 

Total 
cumber  o( 
leschint 
poeilioas 

Men 

Women 

ToUl 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

I 

1 

4 

C 

1 

I 

8 

• 

V 

II 

Conltnental  U.  S... 

AUbama 

Aritona 

Arkaons 

Callfoniia 

I^alorado 

Cannoctlcut 

Dalawarv 

Dirt.  Columbia 

Florida 

Oaorgia 

Idaho 

intiiois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

gan«a« 

Eentuc*:y  • 

LouUJrtia 

Maine 

Maryland r. 

Maamcbuaelta 

Mlcbisan 

Minneaota 

MuslssiDpI 

Miamm' 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada.., 

Naif  Uau>t>ai>ire 

New  Jermy 

New  Meilro 

New  York 

North  Carolina..,  

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OreeoD 

Penusy  Ivania 

Rhode  laland 

South  Capolina.. 

South  Dakota 

TennesMe 

Te»aa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virtinla. 

WaahInrtoD 

West  Vu^nia 

WiaoDoiin 

Wyoming. 

Outtfhto  posiattoiu 

Alaska 

American  Samos 

Canal  Zone 

Onam 

HawalL 

PhUippiM  lalanda 

Porto  Ktoo 

Viisin  l^n<b ; 

-r.,816 

540,362 

617,078 

61.915 

0X315 

144,230 

128,731 

63X  677 

761,308 

74X309 

2.  DM 

3. M16 

m 

436 

05 

73 

131 

r,ioe 

1,648 

417 

3,063 

3,223 

412 

1,612 

3,281 
' i,  2»6 
300 
553 
709 

>3,847 
• 1,062 
3,521 
il7» 
367 

>427 

37 

251 

803 

488 

>4.06A 
•3,120 
• 1,0.44 
3.001 
3,513 

614 

5,285 

00 

1.507 

645 

2824 

>3,033 

752 

87 

1,005 

4<« 

3,703 

OOl 

314 

10,810 

1.008 

7,340 

17,687 

6,736 

6,530 

1,037 

1,865 

6.403 

lS.47i 

2885 

2B,78r. 

14748 

18,084 

12,523 

0.662 

•8,073 

5,2a4 

0,063 

16,670 

• 21,03.3 

• 14,198 

0. HHO 
16,105 

4,805 

> 11,483 

574 

2,187 

1. ^759 
1,917 

> 48,204 

• IA04O 
•8,885 
24,068 
11,735 

4044 

35,602 

2,744 

8,681 

6,40: 

11,040 

•22,084 

2,620 

2,318 

.J2,417 

6,904 

8,433 

13,610 

X137 

12  843 
X251 
14906 
18,452 
7,172 

6,625 

1,110 

1,006 

7,560 

|4.« 

3,312 
33,748 
13,071 
18,496 
14, 135 

12,923 
43.7W 
5,  .514 
4816 
17,469 

24.800 
15. 2f0 
13,407 
20,284 
5,262 

11,910 

611 

4418 

16,652 

2,385 

•52,2fO 
•20.060 
• 7.936 
38,950 
14,248 

4458 
40,887 
2,  MO 
10.088 
7,048 

13,873 

•25,117 

3.372 

2,46.5 

13,512 

7,807 
IX  lU 
14.511 
X3.5I 

049 

101 

539 

3.083 

1,018 

.580 

85 

184 

227 

1,2U0 

432 
3.404 
X 157 
X3.50 
1,533 

TOO 

•322 

479 

.533 

X0C5 

•428 

•544 

406 

650 

386 

• 1,098 
58 
216 
1, 198 
125 

’»  3. 187 
• 450 
•3115 
3.W 
1,841 

627 

100 

533, 

797 

•4,305 

427 

178 

023 

740 
833 
1. 161 
134 

1,233 

330 

647 

4886 

748 

1.077 
170 
3.58 
576 

1,354 

506 

6,623 

2.840 

5.078 
X518 

043 

• 1,073 

851 

798 

3,545 

•XflOO 
•4,214 
70S 
X .50.5 
709 

• 1,270 

1X5 

394 

X242 

308 

•8,045 

<892 

>494 

4790 

X2I3 

1,007 

4431 

378 

002 

816 

1,677 

•4077 

364 

306 

X055 

1,523 

008 

X 182 

1, 186 
8,960 
1,766 

1,663 

255 

542 

803 

2,563 

940 

0,  117 
4 003 
7,437 
4,051 

1,733 

1.30.5 
1,330 
1,336 
5,  CIO 

3,028 
4,758 
1.201 
3, 145 

1.005 

X374 

183 

010 

3,440 

433 

>11.232 
> 1.442 
>«10 
0,H65 
3,090 

1,634 

0,374 

552 

1,002 

1,348 

X474 

•10.342 

701 

sri 

■2,978 

X309 

1,628 

X0R9 

417 

X973 

444 

4,  105 
XS48 
1,454 

681 

158 

315 

i,3a3 

X857 

879 
7,  457 
5,380 
2,771 
3,  145 

4,051 

1,608 

788 

1.0H6 

X8<H 

4,28.5 

1.G06 

X927 

4.829 

7.53 

1,625 

9.5 

407 

2,001 

503 

7,243 
3,  670 
W449 
7,800 
4,354 

1,  141 
9,228 
270 
1,607 
1,178 

X62I 
7.398 
1.  L70 
963 
X018 

1.  149 

4.325 

X062 

348 

12,052 
2.337 
7,  0R7 
2X573 
7,484 

7,007 
1,207 
2,223 
6,  979 
14,830 

3,  37:i 
35,408 

13,  504 
23.  102 
1X041 

10,605 
9,  140 
6,050 
6,850 
20,215 

23.033 
18,412 
10.081 
IX  010 
X0O4 

IX  7.50 
G99 
X501 
1X001 
2,225 

50,^9 
17, 832 
7,379 
30,704 
1X948 

0,061 

41.033 
3.  122 
9,483 
7,2.0 

1X726 

2X001 

X984 

X714 

14,  472 

X427 
X338 
1X438 
X 420 

15,025 

X781 

1X092 

27,421 

X938 

X288 

I, 36.5 
X538 
X3I2 
17,687 

4. 252 
4X865 
1X974 
25,933 
IX 180 

14,650 

10,754 

X844 

7. 042 
2X079 

27,918 

20,018 

14,608 

23,439 

X357 

14,284 

794 

3,028] 

20,092 

X818 

63,492 

21,502 

X828 

3X024 

IMOQ 

7,193 

50,201 

X392 

II, 000 
X394 

1X347 

X5.460 

4,163 

X077 

1X490 

9. 576 
1X603 
17,5001 
X708 

14,608 

X373 

11,408 

27,421 

X938 

X288 

I, 323 
X49S 
7,836 
17,687 

' X349 

4X865 
1X548 
25,815. 
IX  186 

12.456 
10,754 
6,  173 
7,430 
23,070 

27,000 
20. 018 
14.008 
23.  430 

X609 

*1(4,034 

774 

X863 

io,eoa 

X818 

63.403 

21.434 

X264 

37,841 

IX  033 

7,191 

.50,361 

X071 

II, 090 
X138 

' 1X096 

3X450 

X 168 
X838 
1X400 

X676 

11.860 

17,800 

X741 

7 

» 

» 

>7 

m 

14,139 
• 1,306 
>5 

63 

41 

1,206 

4055 

•4155 

72 

% 

1,380 

H064 

•4,481 

107 

10 

4 

1 

65 

5W 

•00 

2 

35 

13 

1 

167 

336 

>166 

1 

44 

17 

3 

233 

034 

•354 

3 

36 

28 

42 

38 

ISO 

14,718 

1,406 

IM 

9 

76 

42 

1.4^ 

1X290 

X8^ 

73 

192 

87 

in 

80 

1,621 

2X008 

X735 

110 

198 

41 

lU 

80 

X583 

3X008 

■ locludM  klndernrton  t«acber«5 
• ladiKls  twoben  Hi  IomI  normal  and  Tomtional  icboola. 
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12.— Salaries  of  teachers  and  percentage  of  men  teachers 


sut« 


1 


CoDtioeotal  United  Status.. 


Alubama 

Arizona r... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.'. 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

minols }^. 

lodUna 

Iowa.  

ganaw 

Kentucky 

Ijoulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsslsflppl 

MIsBoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neoada 

New  Hampshira 

New  Jersey 

Now  Meifoo 

New  \ork 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peonsylyaola 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VligiDls 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ; 

W yoming' 

Outtflne  po§*h$ti»n» 


Alaska 

Amerl^  SamM.. 

Canal  Zone... 

Onam 

Hawaii 

Philipploe  IslMds. 

Porto  Kloo 

Vlrghi  Islands 


Average 
annual  sal- 

Percentage  of  men  teachers 

aries  of  | 

1 

teachers,  | 
supervisors,  1870-Tl ' 

1870-80 

1889-00 

1899- 

1009-10 

1019-30 

1923-34 

and  prind- 

palt,lw23-'M 

1 

1 

4 

t , 

• 

7 

8 

• 

*1,277 

41.0 

42  8 

34.5 

29.9 

21. 1 

111 

100 

035 

66.8 

03.8 

62.0 

30  1 

35.0 

20.3 

10.8 

1,623 

47.5 

308 

27.3 

17.0 

10k  8 

16.0 

6W 

7.6.6 

70  4 

605 

.59.7 

47.0 

31.2 

310 

l,K» 

400 

31' 6 

21.4 

17.8 

118 

12  2 

110 

1.279 

48.8 

304 

202 

20.9 

15  6 

9.2 

103 

1,606 

22. 1 

« 228 

> 114 

1 9 0 

02 

7.8 

8.3 

1, 272 

29  . 9 

40  6 

1 31.0 

25.  ,1 

117 

108 

11.0 

1,727 

8.2 

7.8 

13.0 

11  1 

11.  5 

11.9 

Stt.4 

096 

65.7 

61.8 

48.0 

309 

257 

15.8 

mo 

677 

71.4 

>652 

513 

44.0 

214 

111 

10  3 

I,  IM 

64.3 

57.4 

1 314 

31.2 

25.5 

118 

307 

1, 490 

43.  5 

39.7 

32  5 

26.4 

18.6 

15  0 

17.4 

1,422 

606 

57.5 

,51. 1 

46.2 

35.7 

15  9 

304 

I.U61 

39.0 

33.6 

20.6 

17.2 

9.8 

V 8.3 

107 

1,U67 

47.2 

45  1 

40.8 

327 

100| 

121 

17.3 

870 

.66.0 

64.6 

40  3 

45.  .5 

41.7 

31.0 

27.6 

HW 

50.9 

46. 1 

44.7 

47.9 

21.4 

117 

150 

832 

24.4 

> 27.2 

> 'OO 

• 16.4 

11.2 

8.5 

11.5 

1,324 

46.0 

42.6 

•,>7.8 

21.7 

17. 1 

11.5 

127 

1,637 

12  7 

112 

0.8 

8i8 

9. 1 

8.6 

'U 

1,327 

30.3 

29.2 

223 

20.3 

110 

II.  5 

15  4 

1,277 

317 

35.9 

219 

19.4 

12  0 

8.8 

00 

46fl 

60.8 

61.2 

40.6 

44.2 

31.0 

220 

309 

1,033 

65.3 

SO  1 

414 

37.6 

204 

10  3 

306 

1,096 

60S 

38.5 

229 

10  6 

12  0 

10  7 

ILft 

1,027 

51.9 

40.7 

27.  1 

21.8 

11.9 

7.3 

107 

1,369 

324 

407 

10  3 

II.  1 

108 

9.0 

120 

1,063 

150 

16.8 

9.8 

8.9 

7. 1 

8.3 

15  4 

1,786 

325 

28.5 

10  4 

12  9 

12  3, 

10  5 

10  4 

992 

91.7 

700 

>622 

>55.2 

314 

30  6 

3L0 

1,942 

320 

200 

10  9 

119 

11.7 

10.3 

11.4 

7IS 

712 

• 71.3 

59.  1 

49  4 

205 

158 

17.1 

87S 

M.7 

>40.8 

28.3 

208 

17.4 

123 

16.4 

1,362 

43.2 

47.8 

11  1 

404 

31.1 

18.0 

304 

1,014 

42*8 

, 20.3 

18.9 

38.8 

1,221 

61.7 

48.3 

413 

204 

10.4 

1|8 

159 

1,306 

42  8 

45  5 

31  2 

320 

• 22.6 

ms 

104 

1,459 

204 

20.2 

12  6 

0.5 

09 

7.8 

8.0 

676 

624 

69.6 

40.6 

>416 

21  1 

117 

a 5 

946 

(') 

(•) 

20.0 

214 

10  6 

105 

110 

600 

7.6.0 

74.4 

61.8 

> 54  .0 

37.0 

224 

223 

788 

77.3 

>75  0 

61.  1 

400 

308 

18.0 

30.0 

1,306 

56  0 

54.5 

406 

*<5  4> 

200 

31» 

28.5. 

646 

10  5 

10  8 

12  0 

lie 

09 

ir 

08 

743 

64.6 

61.8 

41.5 

31.5 

1ft  0 

100 

12  3 

1,448 

46.5 

87.4 

406 

> 200 

300 

. 110 

120 

1,110 

79.0 

75  2 

014 

67.9 

400 

307 

81 T 

1,876 

28.8 

209 

19.8 

10  4 

11.8 

09 

118 

1.105 

8.6 

413 

324 

1.5  6 

12  8 

11.0 

1,727 

• 

i 

1 

■ 

ILO 

11.5 

367 

.'A 

" 7i7 

1,423 

SL4 

300 

387 

47.8 

< 1,401 

• 

11. 1 

117 

tt.0 

500 

853 

37.8 

207 

581 

Jk - 

21« 

■ Estimated. 


■ Included  In  North  Dakota 
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BIENNIAL  BUEVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 
Tablb  IS.^Schoola  aru^  school  buildings,  192S-iJt 


ronsollilftUMl 

sohcKils 


Sohnol  buildings  used 


State 

Eslah- 

ii.shtHl 

this 

year 

a 

Total 

number 

room 

school- 

houses 

use<l 

For  ele- 
mentary 
schools 

For  sect 
on<tur,y 
schoob 
exclu- 
sively 

Total 

y 

1 

a 

I 

1 

4 

6 

1 

7 

X 

Continental  L'nltod  Flutes 

1,053 

n,  134 

157,034 

1 1,5.5,206 

1 4.  7.58 

263.280 

Alsbamn 

SO 

455 

3, 36.5 

6,320 

107 

M27 

Alizoiin 

12 

36 

ZV\ 

».525 

Arkansas...  

» 170 

• 3.800 

0,620 

102 

6,622 

California .. 

*7 

< 14S 

I,7IV5 

.5.068 

332 

A400 

Colorado 

160 

1,779 

2,601 

88 

2,693 

Connecticut. 

, 603 

67 

1,468 

I>elaware 

2 

14 

267 

41,5 

.5 

42D 

District  of  Coluni  bin  ' 

144 

13 

1.57 

Florida ...  

ISI 

94.5 

2,417 

15 

2.432 

Georgia 

212 

510 

4. 

8,033 

) 

Idaho .' 

]• 

46 

1,0)1 

1,66.5 

4i 

l,TO7 

Illinois •. 

123 

1 0.  (K) 

14.022 

Indiaim 

.13B 

1,024 

3,  4.52 

7,  1.36 

99  ; 7,236 

low^. 

3HH 

V. 

11,886 

Kau&s ■.  

0 

172 

7,  278 



9,326 

Kentucky 

40 

344 

6,  1'22 

6.  020 

659 

7,588 

Louisiana  ...  

1 *)U1 

l.OM 

3.466 

Maine . * 

•38 

2.  142 

2.770 

9.5 

2866 

Mar^rLind  . . 

'Sk 

^ 2,432 

»l 

2466 

MassachusoUs  . . ..  . 

M.  2,  774 

• 210 

2984 

Michigan 

> 25«0 

6.G 

if,'. 

8,700 

Mlnn^la. 

IS 

875' 

7,5lP 

r 9.  129 

76 

9,21)4 

Misslsiunpi 

l,2(jri 

800 

6,000 

Missouri 

16 

220 

• 10,092 

Montana 

■ 6 

U6 

2, 481 

3,  .510 

61 

3,661 

Nebraska 

'os 

fi,  4ti2 

7,224 

210 

7.484 

Nevada 

10 

r.3 

;M8 

16 

.363 

New  flampshlre 

1 

21 

701 

1.077 

2o1 

1,106 

Newjeraey j.. 

4 

274 

579 

2,  106 

IQ4 

2,210 

New  Mexico 

832 

• 1,358 

28 

1,386 

New  York 

20 

433 

*ft,4a3 

11,828 

North  Carolina 

200 

6»t" 

y 

-7.360 

North  Dakota 

17 

4^<(W 

i'l 

6,0« 

Ohio - 

/ 1.736 

'i, 

881 

9,7X^- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

5 

R 

60 

1,648 

^ 0.  187 
2.665 

74 

UH 

0, 

2783 

Pennsylvania ..  

38 

423 

8,219 

13,493 

383 

13.876 

Rhode  Island 

1 

S 

107 

495 

13 

608 

Bouth  Carolina... 

36 

342 

2,561 

4.  468 

126 

4594 

South  Dakota..  . .. 

12.5 

4,630 

.5,319 

Tennessee..  

RO 

632 

4,026 

6,685 

Texas j. 

78 

788 

.5, 018 

12,121 

i.57 

12278 

Utah . * • 

86. 

664 

46 

710 

Vermont 

^ • 69 

1,126. 

1,419 

24 

• 1,443 

Virginia 

* 623 

3,440 

6, 388 

21 

6 409 

Weahlngton .'. 

337 

1,614 

2,987 

139 

3.116 

W eat  Virginia 

20 

204 

6,015 

7.657 

238 

7,795 

WlaooDsln... 

74 

6,472 

. K.  137 

• 140 

8,»n 

Wyoming 

63 

U70 

1,3.52 

28 

1,380 

, Outltlng  poitmlont 

Alaaka 

- 

153 

. 77 

0 

77 

American  Samoa 

1 

3 

38 

• 42 

0 

43 

Canal  Zone 

, 

20 

0 

» 

Guam.... 

4 

20 

• 0 

» 

Sawall 

1 

1 

23 

687 

29 

616 

^fllpnlne  Inlands .-. 

2.100 

fl.366 

40 

6,398 

Torto  Hico 

300 

300 

'403 

2,424 

17 

2441 

Virgin  Islands 

- 

O 0 

22 

0 

12 

> ToUl  for  36  BUtM. 
• EBtlmat«d 


' Flgurvs  lor  l(ia3. 

■ Nuiab«r  of  oonsolldiit«d  (llstrioU,  eteraenU^. 
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Table  \i.— Value  of  publio  property  used  for  school  purposes,  1929— S4 


8tat« 

r 

d 

Value  of 
sites  and 
buildings 

V'nUic  of 
e<|ul|imeut 
(furniture, 
aiiparalu.s,  11- 
L>raries,ctr.). 

Value  of  all 
proiierty  used 
* for  school 
[luriMiscs 

A Ycrage 
value  of 
sch(X)l  [irop- 
erty  per 
pupil  en- 
rolled 

1 < 

* 

1 

4 

$ 

TotfO  for  Stair'S  rp|Mirting 

lS,7Ni;U»0,K..'l 

$279,288,113 

T 

$3,714,780,714 

$1.54 

Alubnma 

Z».  11S,JH7 

3.  479,914 

Arizona  ' 

Arkansas 

21, 322,  fflS 
20H,  100,017 
3H,Oo«,B3ti 

2,019,722 

28,524.7^(3 

4.443,883 

24,242,357 

f'alifornls 

Colorado ^ 

43, 100,821 

174 

Connecticut ' 

* 

6.5, 175, 224 
.5,820,641 
■ '15,244000 
24,750,084 
29. 273, 005 

226 

1.50- 

212 

U3 

39 

Dflaware 

District  of  Columhiii  . , 

Florida 

GTOrgln 

2-2,  ITfi.MI 
25,03«,3U1 

2, 673,  ,543 
4,235.214 

Idaho 

Illinois » 

17, 116,672 
239,  .'dfi,  U75 
1(11,  Sya,  .Wi 
97, 3W,  4,'i7 

2,667,020 
20,412,791 
6.7Ui,740 
6,  870,  m 

10.  683,092 
2i6,  9.58, 866 
in),  VW,2iM 
103,  260, 106 
72,348,432 

Hie 

198 

177 

194 

170 

Indltma 

Iowa 

Eansna 

» 

Kentucky 

a 

36, 110,583 
32,781,026 

Louisiana... ' 

Maine 

29,329,512 
23, 473,  bU 

3,  4M.1U 

84 

Maryland . 

28,264,607 

145,023,861 

no 

197 

Massachusetts 

134.331,5Kb 

10,092.263 

Michigan. 

191,422,4.57 
127, 702, 657 
>21,793,087 
100, 440;  136 
'27, 804, 250 

' 233 

Minnesota ' 

' 

Mississippi ..  . 

Mi.ssr^l • 

Monluna 

91,  7(19,  Oik) 
24,361,794 

8,671.070 

3,442,456 

138 

Nebraska*. 

4/Vl  A7U 

Nevada . .. 

3,717,21« 

621,  VAI 
I.  734,  .590 
n,  .528, 274 
1,058,987 

New  namtxshlre 

New  Jersey. . 

159,019,  .578 
8,015,692 

170.  M7,  m 

New  Mozlco 

New  York 

North  t'arolinu W- 

431,005,799 

28,  809,280 

459,814,070 
.59,768,005 
37.111,668 
e 171.083,2.52 

338 

7.5 

212 

143 

North  Uakotu i 

OWo....,^ 

Oklahoma 

15.5,  18.5,200 
60, 432, 481 

16,  898.052 
11,996,612 

Oregon 1. 

31,036,834 
301,114,270 
16,050,144 
26, 197, 122 
27,  GC2, 069 

A m?  AAA 

Pennsvlvania 

30, 070. 974 
1. 684, 276 
2,271,710 
3,376,(m 

331,  185,244 
18,634, 410 
28,468,832 
..  31,039,310 

Rhode  Island 

176 

61 

191 

South  Carolina.. ..  

South  Dakota 

Tenneaaee 

20,827,202 

98.717,228 

18,^^546 

2,971,7« 

32.70R.M2 

Tetas 

liuh 

Vermont 

R AOn  Qi7 

11A 

Virginia 

40,888,192 

1 IU7 

Waehlngton 

64,249.462 
43,  454, 488 
95.  833, 636 
8,  625, 760 

7,161,411 
' 4.  894, 2.59 
1V1»1,62.5 
1.  MKJ47 

61.400,873 
48,348,747 
108, 81\2fl0 

194 

131 

203 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W'yoming 

Oiilli/lrm  potsriiloni 

\ 

Ala.ska -.. 

600,000 

61,000 

76.000 

9,000 

American  Samoa 

1 70.000 

Canal  Zone 

137 

Ouaiu . 

iro.ooo 

4,833,439 

8.000 

Hawaii . . 

Phillpplno  Islands 

j ^ tr*  1 as  1 u 

l6,gAaO«S 
8,000,009 
125  2'0 

14 

38 

Porto  Rleo 

Virgin  Islands 

6. 000, 000 

3,000,000 

i 

- 

I Estimated.  • Figures  for  \sm.  • Figures  for  Wa.  ^ 
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Tabub  15. — Permanent  school  funds  and  school  lands,  19SS—S4 


- « — 

f*  * 

1 

( Unsold  schooUaodi 

A. 

Bt«t» 

e 

State 

County 

Local 

Total 

Number  ■ 
o(  acres  ^ 

fValu* 

1 

1 

1 

4 

• 

7 

ContlDental  UDited 

(430,88X172 

1X611,422 

(454, 834.704 

Total  for  Slates  report- 
ing dlstrlbotloD 

DU.  1(0,  522 

(2X  085,800 

64.320,0.^ 

Alaharr]g 

3,11S,&54 

14,. ">87 

3,  130,441 

13XOOO' 

X000.900 

0M,T3e 

964, 730' 
♦119.058 

7, 298, 324 

21,80X730 

110,058 

‘ 9X300 

> 15X000 

e.2y;4W 

9,  25X  490 

70X  IT9 

50X  000 

* 

I 7,  235, 209 

2,73X  354 

> 41.03X311 

Connecticut  

2,022,892 

l)7X8Sfl 

X 908. 778 

^ 0 

0 

OU.407 

60,000 

1,004.407 

0 

0 

Vinriffe 

X35X  543 

201,918 

' 35,  000 

1 X%000 

0 

6 

0,  IH  1S8 

9.  164, 188 

X 460, 357 

2X60X007 

048^95.5 

1* 

7.441,924 

X 390. 879 

■X403 

• 1X94X180 

12,45^967 

X 461, 831 

IX  917,  .508 

X 84)0,000 
iaVM.H82 

0 

0 

10,  404,W>2 

0 

0 

2,013,538 

381,000 

X3XS436 

0 

0 

• 

1XMO.OOO 

1 X 640, 000 

. 11X363 

XTOXTTS 

645,878 

• 

50X675 

1,  138,453 

0 

0 

> 331, 448 

* > 231,448 

0 

0 

■ ^oooiooo 

^WOOO 

44,100,909 

..XOOO.OOO 

0 

0 

Sv  500, 000 

. 

t 

4X108.909 
4,70X  480 
1X399.96! 

60X000 

‘ 8X  00X  000 

• 

(•) 

Missouri'. 

0,860,^4 

X 630, 107 

0 

0 

17,6«7,»82 

- 17,  .567, 882 

4.60X000 

4X  00X  000 

1X177,895 

1,68X  479 

2X32X414 

2,881,413 

60,723 

7.881,413 

' 2X300 

3X000 

654,829 

614,362 

0 

0 

U.  737, 708 
1.  10a23S 
■ 0,371, 8« 

708,574 

1X446,342 

(*) 

X 55X000 

1,10X233 

X7U.324 

8X84X290 

Kav  York  - 

■X  371. 863 

0 

0 

1,180,100 
10^01X155 
4, 11X200 

» ' 

1,18X106 



• 

19.01X1X5 

1,40X682 

2X8»X8ti 

X llCiTOai 

a X993 

4tX«Ol 

24,401,114 

2X401, 11« 

' 800.000 

X20XO0O 

43X788 

• 

42X788 

. 837,780 

27X9fl0, 

837,789 

0 

0 . 

YthnciA  lalAnil ... 

276|060 

0 

0. 

CarolUm..>. 

O^Tth  HAkAtA  

03,  Ml' 

9i-i37,S06 

6X611 

0 

7X70X8ii 

' • 0 

2X  137, 606 

X187,0a 

X«1XMI0 

7ABXB0 
■X87X364 
■ 1,30X  047 
X 640, 700 
1A06X2B 

X 51X300 
8X396,830 

0 

0 

^Tatai  . . . 

X70XOOO 

MX  000 

00X609 

^tAh 

X87X3M 

.X  00X000 

Aasxooo 

V«rmnnt  . \ , . . 

666 

1 1,87X947 

1 47,230 

' X7TX0B 

Vlrflnla. 

X42X04A 

1X304,751 

9X  47X  663 

0 

0 

1X66X  333 

1,45X373 

WwtVlnlnla. 

wfMVMialnl  . . . 

uoaxora 

X«31.3Q3 

- 

1.00X000 

. 0 

0 

■631,309 

IXOOH 

mooo 

Wfwalaf.., 

laOAAtTS 

pB6XS7a 

X 070. 110 

ax  79X190 

0«fl|pfalf  PWMMIM 

■>,Vv 

BkODO 

3X000 

|r- 

* 

< 

I Fifora  far  IBB.  * <InetaAeMctiinat«o(ra7mUlai,  • AercMaaBdeMmloML' ' 

• r oitr  kia  MSiUtfaiHa.  o<  •4>proiliii*Uly  BO,-  • • 

« lOhfa^laClilniotnMlcrtat*.'  OOtO^  > KiUtut«L 
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Table  16. — IndebUdneu,  sinking  funds,  and  paymmU  on  indebtedneu,  19SS-S4 


- - ■ k 

Bute  “ 

School 
bonds  out' 
standing 
and  other 
forms 
of  debt 

Total 

amount 

In 

school 
sinking 
’ funds 

Bonds  and 
other 
iortobted- 
‘oesB  paid 

Transfers 

to 

sinking 

funds 

Interest 
paid  on 
indebted- 
nen 

ReTonds 

1 ■ 

1 

1 

8. 

I 

8 

7 

Coatinrnul  Uniteil  Steiw . 
Alabama 

tl,46C.63l,A83 

182839,791 

190. 062335 

18^908.608 

5M,  982  673 

12143.386 

7,«1fl,O07 
e.653,0Ug 
V.  U90,AV) 
lll7n07,S 
29, 973,  013 

3M.Sla 
338.217  , 
282  6» 
4.900.061' 
429,  183 

1,069,682 

50,995 

222  961 
499.737 

30,901 

Aritona.. 

2 2^843 

Arkansas 

[ 

(>) 

CalllomlB.  

^ 

2 lA^ 
1,290,003 

767,618 

64,354 

1,212001 

300,904 

812063 

23A91I 

2449,304 

Colorado 

Conoecticat 



352  949 

Delawaro 

' i,  iii,  iffl 
> 20,  ai2.  94t 
18,73Z7« 
11,800,713 

74,  7Wi,  774 
5,880,390 
.■a,  639, 918 

>2000,000 

2716 

Florida 

Oeorfla 

Idaho 

tJIlixils 

773,803 

1,553^9(: 

25^.861 

747,943 

34,948 

LndlaA 

Iowa 

0 

Keotucky.).,-. n » 

t,33S,'m 
652  253 

49,659 
631,183 
12  250,  689 
3,922861 

0) 

951,499 

312  740 
867,082 

6) 

272511 



MainoiR.. 

Maryland...^, 

13,560  713 
110,344,45.5 
72,  490, 179 
9,088,360 

>ai,311.628 
12,952,940 
Sa  701103 
1.232  792 
.3,540,964 

llA  010,064 
A 257, 934 
100.832814 
• l.OOAOOO 
18,616,170 

300,492  452 
32  67A718 
12408,079 
1.52  362  813 

A 032 167 
•4,  147,835 
19,711,903 
■4,329,000 

>36,332903 
M,  ((70,572 

1.S4A348 

MicblKan 

MiniMSola > 

11,068,856 

(■) 

199.909 

1 

Mississippi... 

Missouri ' . 

MoDlana 

I.34A86.5 
1.082  208 
131.398 
17, 168 

1A68I,«42 
251, 132 
•52451 

632884 

482081 

307,664 

420,936 

2852  011 
402  451 
7,872168 
832727 
, 2360,448 

274A.850 

1,741,885 

2862790 

12002641 

72737 

702999 
1,140,  on 

(') 

19A277 

*<887,799 
.8A431 
<3827« 
1, 192075 
699,711 

12309,647 
243l,2n 
372  478 
<958, 

17,186 

M.077 

C) 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

(') 

New  Hampshire 

NewJeniey 

767,380 

111,056 

52451 

322488 

1.302408 

4 

New  Meiloo 

New  York.  . 

172060 

2342388 

North  CaroHna 

North  Dakota 

2839.635 

11,407,567 

4,6^077 

Ohio 

' 

Oklahoma 

9 

Oregon 

Peniuylvanta 

Rhode  Island...... 

12709, 630 

4. 384,836 

“ . 

. iii.Tid 

South  Caronna 

•83i,691 

2262474 

331,901 

657,  D8 
1,060,123 

South  Dakota 

2412398 

902371 

1,350,381 
132688 
142  819 
2671,980 

• 

2002738 
717.  *»■ 
£2  >39 

Tennessee 

Texas 

2882  513 
509,563 
>90^000 

450,901 

28M,0M 

602177 

(•) 

Utah 

Vermont 

VUglnla 

^ashinttoD 

77,  S5.A  762 
12967,400 
21.062249 
2 £2  633 

2172  077 
2382  008 
2II2B06 

268<844 

562616 

006,804 

7<188 

Meat  Yfrylnla. 

■inmsln 

Vyominc 

1 ^ 

c 

■ loductod  In  oolDiun  A . 
, . . 'For dtstricU only, 

v ' Figurtf  lot  IBOS. 


4 TmtcfKi  only.  V- 

' Bute  boixli  on^r.  , ^ 


V, 


I 


» 
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Table  17. — Receipt*  from  permanent  school  funds  and  leases  of  school  lands, 

I9S3-S4 


I'V- 


SUte 


Receipts  from- 


rmnnnpnt 

fund) 


kcjavit  of 
seNwl 
Innds 


Total  rwwpts  from  permAncol  funds  and  ' 
If  It 


^ Ictt-srs  uf  school  tmnds 


Bute  ' (’oimty 


Unitcil  SUlcs m4<V5,0«l 


Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California../. 

Colorado...’.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

ladlana 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


lyouldana 

Maine 

Maryland 

> MHasachuaeUs. 
Michigan 


173,,^ 
114.  sag 
C5,T2.’. 
4f4,  7t« 
»V>,  5W 

203.  702 
45. 14I> 
106.ti3U 


6ii,m 

439.818 
"361,  WW 


M6,»13 

t') 

101,f>2.S 
M.  .522 


9t 


Minneaote. 
Mississippi. 
Mlssoun.„. 
Montana,  _ 
NebraskdL. 


aoitira 

350.000 

1,741.261 


$4,201,184 


1/ocal 


ToUl.  in- 
diKliiiK 
undistrih- 
utod 
items 


121. 401. 6.54  iwri  rswS  . $1, 979. 987  i $24. 6fi«,  275 


T 


lKt..574 

(') 


0 

I5Z489 
1, 147.  l.’J 


ir3,.'.0» 
278. 399 
M,  725 
4A4.  746 
Sib.i'H 


I 


.1 


I 


1Z1.282 
•42.4.52  .... 
105.  S3V 


80.430 

•2.697 


7(S,60I 
.5A,  7M 


l,.'.:in.21.5 


-i 


173.  .56# 
27(4. 3W 
65.725 
464.746 
h5&.  594 

308.702 
4.5. 14B 
106.  Site 

0 

763,604 

I,. 5(46, 971 
381,968 


0 : 
0 ;. 


M6.363 


42, 83(4 
0 
0 
0 


32,7.53 


43.838 


ini.625 

31.770 


510,363 

(•) 

144.4-53 

M..522 


235. 224 


Nevada 

New  Hampohlre. 

New  Jersey 

Ne)f  Mexico 

Nohh  Carolina.. 


North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 


Rhode  Mi&id 

South  Oamlinn.... 

South  Dakota 

TenoeaseC 


Texai 

Uuh._ 

Vermont 

VlnJaia- 


Waihinctoo... 
Weat  VfrflnU. 


Wlaeonain.. 

Wyoming.. 


,613. 969 
•687,777 

1.31,360 
' 29,1.52 
477,680 
32,705 
44,604 

2,168,498 
247. 4in 
1,262,421 
. 4^788 
2VD70 

94130 
3,262 
1,73a  680 
1M1.760 

1,674,787 
36a  821 
63,209 

laaaii 

784,  (»e 
71,086 
97.898 
713,578 


295,  1H.I 
* 38(1, 875 

34, 613 
0 


- 488.  .507 
13,821 

296,000 

15,000 

662,354 


(>1 


468^ 

0. 


256.188 

0 


(') 


.309, 163  I 
38a  000  I 

1,741,201  ! 
73,330  i 


901k  092 
1,074.682 


..97L. 

L389I. 


165, 
X389 
4.5a  OOQ 
521,302 
58,328 


2,464.498 

247,4(0 

1,924.676 

4221788 

28,070 

11,985 
3,262 
1,73a  550 
16a  780 

ai4a.s7o 

»6,82l 

63.200 

160.311 

1,  ON.  241 
71,085 
97.  M9 
713,678 


1111,894 


■r.m 


832. 187 


.26,763 


1.5.000 


17,136 


13468 


.m. 


300. 163 
350,000 

1,741,261 

235,234 


900,092 

1,074,682 

165,973 
20. 152 
'177,  «0 
821.303 
68,328 

2,4m,  498 
202. 40a 
1,904,678 
422,  7« 
28,070 

20.130 

3,962 

1,7X3880 

18<X7S0 

S,674,7n 

986,  sn 

•- 

10a  >11 

1,080,241 
71,085 
97.  &a 
713,878 


■ Induded  In  (nlonin  2. 

* DIstributloa  estimated. 

> Indudad  in  oolumn  W,  Table  20,  total  ravanus 
reoetpta. 

A 


• Included  in  Table  18,  with  leoalpU  from  taiatlno 
and  appropriation. 


<*a 


er!c 


m 


> 


• / 
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Tahlk  18, — Incomt  from  appropriation  and  inflation,  192S-t4 


Btalo 


Coniinontal  I’niip'l 


ibbuoii.. 
iriioDii... 
Arkansail,. 
CalKortiiB. 
r^onxlo. . 


roonwlinil 

t)*l»WHIT - 

Wiiricl  o(  ColumlHrt. 

rioriilfi 

0»offl« 


lliho ... 
IltlllOl.’i.. 
lilfilana. 
W»  .. 
fatiwi.';  . 


Krotuc'ky. 

Imi.'uiiiiB. 

UuDC 

Mifvland  . 

MichiEiin 

Mmnrsotn. . 

Mwi.viijiiri. 

JiliBiiiiri 

)l  OB  Inna 


Sfhraska 

■S»vaii»  

N»w  tlnmpRhlro. 

.'irw  Jprsoy 

Stw  Meilco 


lifw  York 

C'arolino. 
<ortb  I>sknta. . 

ihlo. ..*... 

)U»hnmB 


»«ron 

Wn<;rWaEiJa. .. 
Uiodp  IslMid.. 

h rarolinn. 
bub  Dakota... 


hsoWM.. 



tkli 

Isnont... 
^Wlnla 


^■biniton 

[■t  vTrflii^. 
nMotwln 


Tomlns. 


ChUlflni  pouoMtoiM 


Mricnn  BanKw.. 
W ZOM 


Up 


i|lo  laUnitf 


UUads. 


•'r 


state 

Oouflly 

Local 

3 

8 

4 

*237,659,875 

$149, 407, 619 

$1,073,007,847 

4,734,412 

4,0Sa55l 

2.538,140 

1,406,525 

2,20ai00 

3, 19a  577 

3,673,09.5 

iaua,3o6 

6y  166|  370 

28,330,315 

Sa  013, 779 

146,000 

4,83a  332 

13,311226 

1,563,608 

aa  964,317 

2,176,736 

637,872 

> 3.035,801 

4,m,Vi\ 

400,346 

4, 47a  87& 

3,867,890 

4,257,063 

3.562.477 

4,401,800 

81.004 

2,397.  4,52 

a966,22S 

a 081, 300 

lHa799 

00, 451,323 

2,006,4iu 

' 41,071,028 

168,750 

(») 

40,778,669 

6,277,032 

6301,279 

a901  537 

4. 185,12V 

ii,03ae90 

365,306 

2,538,780 

aw,  506 

3.281,604 

6421,654 

7,278,996 

a282,736 

61,496887 

11,734,340 



50,921643 

ai.Hioa 

35,517,443 

3,686,000 

1011,309 

3,  743, 817 

4. 181 137 

226.746 

42,061,992 

118,133 

63M,807 

5,913,376 

275466 

19,747.871 

245,965 

1,05a  BM 

396,014 

990, 7.55 

.a  233, 131 

1 4. 646. 824 

230,935 

60,357,427 

50,300 

30.786788 

, 139.177.4.53 

1.53.6  2.50 

ik  462. 815 

' 009,365 

4.281478 

) 966. 141 

« 12,000.000 

3.323.012 

r.  066, 371 

67,  889,  .538 

' 650,000 

3,300.601 

19,109,281 

2.000,136 

1833.793 

aoia83o' 

26,046  267 

• Ida  896.861 

301,007 



7,271  450 

2,  Ml  202 

1,541,705 

35^107 

5,976 176 

218,880 

13,671,836 

3.501.860 

8,310,079 

3,631,808 

ia22S.480 

17,141944 

3.311664 

5,681839 

AU6440 

3,681  748 

a 357, 820 

3,201,019 

a 26l;«) 

<6355  927 

. 3. 920, 3.57 

la  SOI  147 

1.909,310 

aO,ODl537 

«,  495,655 

6111,160 

81.481(161 

i,303,H3 

742,608 

3.7817M 

317,061 

54,34A 

970, 91S 

im.kiD 

7.326484 

1, 211. *16 

1361634 

■ 

..  . 

Total 
iDcladlng 
undlsthbalad 
lie  mi 


]il,6ia  382,638 


11,311, 109 
6.«00,2S3 
8,838,411 
84,  MB, 360 
la,2W,U7 

Tuzn.m 

2, 813,  AW 
7,624,683 
8,753,111 
12,311,331 

8,435,674 
107,718, 613 
53,008,388 

48.077.447 
4a  047,400 

15,581,334 

0,486,353 

14,0!Q,314 

67,777,623 

82,656,003 
43,671,636 
0,4.15,133 
4a40a876 
la  368, 406 

^sa  034. 037 
f 1,690.878 
I 8.033,886 
65,335.180 

a6oa23i 

J78.966.241 
23,006.039 
17.228,610 
Oa  278. 021 
23,028,783 

13.012,720 
131.011,128 
7,663.457 
lasSMU 
14. 04a  821 

14.732.447 
sa  37a  434 

a 001, 503 
4,I43,iai 
laTH.OU 

la  001. 131 
21.76a8J7 
S0.00a47« 
4.70aSM 


‘laioB 

317,051 

84,248 

3.542.445 

iaoiv»84 

<472,344 

96,600 


' r«dw«l  apiaopflatloB. 


^ • iMbMM  ia^oolanm  i.  - O Ptettmtlon  fatlmatod. 
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Table  27. — Statistics  of  elementary  and  setfondnry  schools  for  lS»States,  192S-t4 

I.— ELEMENTARY  DAY  SCHOOLS  i 


state 

Teachers, 
prind- 
laUs,  and 
super- 
visors 

Average 
daHy  at- 
tenuanee 

Salaries  of 
teachers, 
principals, 
and  super- 
visors 

Poyments 
for  current 
expenses  * 

Payments 
for  outlays 

Average 
annual 
salaries  of 

Cost  per  pupil 
stteuding 

teachers, 
princi- 
pms,  and 
sui>er- 
viurs 

For 

etirrent 

ex- 

penses 

For 

out- 

lays 

1 

* 

S 

4 

i 

c 

7 

* 

1 

Alabamn.. 

13.T49 

371.479 

fl,»49,844 

7,884,789 

1,802.641 

kS37 

$21.23 

$4  &5 

Aritona 

2.0M 

47.419 

3. 074. 9.W 

4,297,  760 

769, 729 

1.465 

90  63 

16  33 

Arkansas 

10,302 

33A332 

.■i,  243,  ,S44 

6, 134,  354 

519,171 

,500 

IS.  10 

15.35 

Cnllfnrnln- . 

2i,3f>U 

.104.  401 

34. 317. 901 

4.5.033,259 

%37K.963 

1.616- 

79.79 

39.  «5 

Connecticut . 

7, 49fl 

20fi.«fi2 

1 1. 107.621 

1,5,751.407 

’,85.1,563 

1.482 

7B.  11 

896 

DLst  Coluinbiii 

2.021 

48,867 

3.057.S73 

3,946,221 

302,891 

1,513 

81.09 

7.48 

Indiana 

14.4A7 

446.885 

19.314.913 

28,  OOt,  859 

2,  172,  .521 

1,336 

62  69 

4.86 

Montana 

4.722 

T'l,  .M4 

A M7, 7S7 

6,824,090 

332. 79.1 

1,029 

81.80 

41. M 

Nevoda 

.S81 

10, 171 

7S3. 120 

1, 125,  yifi 

204,322 

1,325 

1 10,  70 

25.9# 

New  Jersey. 

I7,ri05 

48.3,388 

29. 609. 781 

41,730,562 

13,807,437 

1,683 

86.31 

28  56 

Oklahoma 

14.234 

38a  274 

13.07fi.aV) 

16,802,289 

2,326,432 

019 

44.  18 

M2 

Oregon 

X CS3 

119,321 

«.  39H,  294 

8,  591.  890 

2,  076, 9,1,1 

•1. 126 

72  01 

17, 41 

West  Virginia 

10.722 

287,710 

10,2(16. 422 

18,  lfiO.747 

2,  198.274 

958 

4.5. 74 

7.84 

ToUl 

123,930 

3. 384. 313 

147. 997,805 

1 

199,  268.  749 

.50,867,694 

1.2U3 

5S.88 

1.5.00 

II.— SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS* 


A1  ihama 

2198 

46.712 

2 642294 

3.211.750 

(>50,681 

1.202 

68.76 

13.  m 

Arisons 

.514 

7.492 

906,874 

1,378  204 

.57.5, 157 

1.762 

183.90 

76.77 

Arkansas 

1,23.5 

24,606 

1.618411 

2 337.060 

173,056 

1.310 

95.37 

70.(3 

Callfonna 

9,357 

141,778 

21,354,670 

29. 2tA  308 

19,671,.'A7 

2282 

206  27 

13875 

Connecticut 

. 1.815 

30.786 

2936.663 

4.887, 619 

2 148414 

1,618 

158  76 

09.79 

Dlst.  Coluxnbla 

544 

12862 

1,410,243 

1,797,  361 

377,307 

2 592 

165.47 

34. 74 

Indians 

5,773 

106,668 

9,447.169 

13,717,  166 

1,928186 

1,636  - 

128.61 

1808 

Montana 

1,062 

16,810 

1,468408 

2 149,  270 

83,003 

1,396 

127.86 

4.94 

Nevada 

168 

2183 

302  407 

448, 681 

167,  .526 

1,800 

206.53 

7674 

New  Jersey 

3,637 

73,590 

8 127,865 

11,216,261 

5,458800 

2208 

162.  41 

74.07 

Uklahoma 

A 111 

62761 

.5,  .5.31, 216 

7, 886,  5.51 

1.  024, 136 

1,346 

129  80 

31.67 

Oregon ■ 

1.664 

20,802 

2 578, 4ft0 

3. 424,  060 

1,533,710 

1,6.50 

114  92 

51  46 

West  V’li^nla 

1,728 

22  840 

3.654,023 

4,635.218 

975,000 

2116 

202  94 

42  69 

Total 

-—1 

- 33,095 

57A783 

61.97'.),  712 

88  334. 609 

85.8585B 

1,873 

160  20 

62.04 

> lQclud(>9  klndergartmia. 

> Not  including  gcnpral  control  and  interrst  on  indebtedness. 

> Includoa  local  nonnal  snd  vocatloqAl  schools  of  seoopdsry  grsde. 
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Tabl*  28. — Dittribution  of  pupiU.  enrolled  in  sthool  in  t5  States,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  school  term,  19B3-S4 


8UU 

W 

days 

or 

fewer 

81-100 

days 

101-120 

days 

121-140 

days 

141-160 

days 

161-180 

days 

181-200 

days 

Over 

200 

days 

Total  en- 
rollment 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

•% 

l« 

Total  for  25 
StatM 

Altbama 

Arkansas 

lalifornls 

foiinectlcat 

239,717 

187,533 

277,3.57 

285,900 

1,074,897 

3,  727,204 

1,225,982 

63,904 

7.062494 

79,804 
7.%  888 
39 

61,887 

63,995 

24 

102,867 

102,981 

01 

70,746 

58,437 

70 

42558 

86,001 

8.085 

242,608 
113,872 
282  286 
31,946 
17,040 

70,673 

79,950 

614,655 

208,618 

11.3,636 

631 

325,503 

76.420 

12385 

67,865 

65,138 

112652 

411,571 

120,400 

73,569 

63,813 
164,085 
30, 122 
• 287,  .580 
48,296 

635 

^662 

311,113 

252683 

6.202 

3,940 

59,035 

601,176 

511,758 

662213 

284,629 

38,573 

72673 

116,819 

614,655 

424,501 

160,383 

2413 

726,674 

117,703 

15,970 

72270 

88,428 
174.797 
703.042 
162  060 
130,322 

64,213 
315,146 
401,. 344 
638,994 
51,749 

Delaware 

Dlst.  CoIoinblB 

3,129 

1,512 

1,780 

2,760 

6150 

Idaho 

Indiana 

4,0i4 

1,244 

1,768 

7.005 

18,798 

3,440 

Kansas 

125,883 

17,614 

143 

89 

8,366 

1,091 

Maine 

Marrlnni 

AlessacbijBetts 

4 

8 

43 

3 

901 

12 

28,189 

1,694 
401,082 
25,805 
2 247 
4,40,5 

809 

i,na5 

72 

4.459 

31,843 

% 

18 

Montana 

Nevartf, 

New  Hampshire 

1,410 

3 

655 

4 

1,9.54 

K1 

3,183 

1.57 

New  Mctico 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 

2,715 

4,702 

1,401 

8,095 

2 718 
37, 967 

6.898 

24.040 

60.9.56 

444 

3,714 

15,  .583 
29,655 
179,679 
36,757 
21,098 

400 

7,330 

371,222 

94,691 

2100 

11 

I'Uh 

Vermont 

43 

37 

23 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

40 

35 

357 

601 

142  098 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

67,935 

38,651 

5 

34,770 

45,376 

3.39 

(htlfint  postenionn 

Alaska 

Virgin  Islands 



13 

19 

16 

71 

3,573 

283 

3,112 

3,97.5 

2113 



‘ ISl  djtyi  or  more. 
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Tabl.b  30. — StatMticg  of  white  dhd  of  colored  school  population,  enrollment,  and 
* teacher  a in  16  States,  I92S-XI 


8Ut«  ' 

* 

Population,  6 to  17 
years  of  (In- 

dusive) 

Par  cent  of 
school  - 
population 

EnroUment  1 n 
elementary  and 
secondary 
schools 

Per  cent  of 
school 
population 
enrolled  In 
public 
schools 

Number  ot 
teachers 

While 

Colored 

White 

Col- 

ored 

WhlU 

Colored 

White 

Col- 

ored 

White 

Col. 

ored 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

t 

II 

11 

AlRbamA ... 

.102,  088 

300,037 

61.* 

38. 1 

417,237 

18.1,638 

83.1 

56  5 

11,813 

3.217 

Arkansas 

- 442,  IW 

153,723 

74.2 

35.8 

370,666 

122  102 

81,9 

76.4 

0,624 

24«8 

Delaware 

40,311 

7,460 

861 

13.9 

32  407 

6 106 

70. 1 

86.7 

I,  l.')6 

200 

Dlst.  Columbia. 

50,271 

23,625 

71.6 

28.6 

40, 1.13 

22.863 

82.0 

66.8 

1,756 

783 

Florida 

1 09,394 

00.633 

067 

33.3 

105,204 

71. 114 

97.0 

7t,4 

6,201 

1,511 

Qaor((ia 

5<53,318 

416360 

.17.5 

425 

472020 

275, 108 

83.8 

66.  1 

12532 

6,155 

Loiiisiaaa 

354.5.'ifl 

221,010 

61.6 

.3K4 

258,713 

132  135 

73,0 

56.8 

8,406 

2348 

Maryland 

306,276 

64,068 

82  5 

17.5 

307,282 

49,030 

67.7 

75.  5 

6 648 

1.294 

Mississippi 

283,320 

310,^2 

47.7 

.12  3 

272720 

288,211 

96.3 

028 

9,306 

5,213 

North  Carolina 

013, 136 

28.1,800 

88. 2- 

31.8 

544, 142 

248,004 

88.7 

87.  1 

16,283 

.1, 120 

Oklahoma 

624,  615 

769.12 

89.8 

10."2 

- 607,206 

46,465 

97.2 

65.6 

16,997 

1.305 

South  Carolina 

276,431 

323,203 

461 

53.  f 

238,000 

228,516 

86.  4 

70.7 

7,413 

3,677 

Tennessee 

600, 105 

131,7.10 

82,0 

18.0 

.138,271 

118,963 

86  7 

90.3 

13,923 

2424 

Texas 

1, 250,  449 

239, 895 

84.0 

16.0 

612  112 

181,043 

75.6 

77.  1 

31,268 

4,191 

Vinrinia 

408,804 

216  934 

69.4 

30.6 

308,065 

1.17,413 

;o.  0 

71.6 

12  918 

3, 575 

West  Virginia 

44S,OM 

65.1 

4.9 

376,348 

23, 062 

84.0 

00.0 

12,  867 

806 

Total 

7, 077, 1^ 

% SOI,  073 

76  9 

20.1 

2 159, 177 

83.6 

74.4 

179, 189 

43,288 

XABL.B  31. — School  term  and  school  attendance  of  white  and  of  colored  pupils  in  Ifi 

States,  1923— £4 


,,  State 

Length  of  school 
term  (days) 

Average  number 
of  days  attended 
by  each  pupil 
enrolled 

Per  cent  of  school 
term  wasted 

Per  cent  of  l^pHs 
attending  daily 

la 

In 

In 

La 

]d 

In 

In 

In 

^ white 

colored 

white 

colored 

white 

colored 

white 

oolorod 

schooh 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools 

Bchoois 

schools 

Bchoola 

1 

1 

1 

4 

t 

• 

7 

8 

• 

Aiabama. 

143 

112 

* 

100 

- 78 

30 

31 

70 

« 

Arkansas 

137 

130 

101 

80 

36 

31 

73 

m 

Delaware 

178 

176 

180 

130 

16 

30 

• 86 

74 

Dlst.  Colombia. 

180 

ISO 

14S 

161 

16 

82 

84 

Florida 

154 

114 

114 

84 

26 

30 

74 

74 

fleorgth 

145 

131 

109 

90 

34 

32 

70 

Louisiana 

171 

113 

133 

84 

23 

26 

78 

7! 

Marylatul 

187 

176 

163 

136 

18 

30 

81 

71 

-Mississippi 

ISS 

114 

113 

78 

38 

30 

73 

44 

North  C^IIna. 

146 

136 

110 

26 

40 

76 

« 

Oklahoma t 

1415 

■ 

111 

97 

33 

33 

07 

(7 

South  CaroUna 

148 

ft7 

1(» 

’ 69 

39 

33 

71 

« 

Tennassee. 

68 

7J 

Tews 

136 

lao 

97 

13 

M 

74 

VlrglDla 

170 

144 

181 

93 

31 

84 

T7 

71 

West  Vlrgtola 

m 

I4» 

139 

A 

34 

80 

76 

7t 

(f- 
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Table  32.—EnroUmerU  of  white  and  of  colored  pupils  in  16  States  (wcordina  to  ths 

year  of  advancement,  IQiS-gJl 


Year  of  advanoement 

V ^ 

Wlilto  pupils 

Colored  pupUa 

Niuub«r 

Per  coot 
of  total 

Nuinber 

Per  cent 
of  total 

1 

t 

k 

S 

4 

< 

KiDiler  Karlen 

42,782 

1,221,604 

ra.sn 

775,189 
7fl0,  HK4 
973,  »eo 
649,  177 
484.  166 
178.  978 

‘ 0.09. 

19.T5 
12.49 
12.53 
12.29 
lasfl 
8.88 
7.83 
2.89 

3,666 

618,983 

314,698 

279,367 

232183 

172,838 

112927 

73,248 

17,413 

0. 19 
32  96 
16.76 
14.88 
1286 
9.20 
6,01 
3.90 
.99 

First 

SwAiid 

Third ■■  

Fourth . 

Fifth 

Seventh . . 

Eighth 

First  year  high 

296,423 

199,822 

137,069 

94,334 

4.79 

3.23 

222 

1.82 

26,608 

14,481 

8412 

4,360 

1.36 

.n 

.46 

.23 

Seeond  year  hiKli.  . . . 

Third  year  high. . . 

Fourth  year  hlgli. 

Total 

6.18A.9M 

100.00 

1,877,949 

100.00 

• 

Table  33.  Enrollment  of  colored  pupilt  in  16  Slalet,  19gS-2J^ 


Kindergarten  and  elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

State 

boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

airli 

Total 

Boya 

Girls 

Total 

1 

I 

1 

4 

< 

• 

3 

8 

1 

M 

Alulvoma 

Arkansas  ..  , 

' Delaware. 

Dist.  Colunihia  . 

85.  .647 
.58,340 
2 848 
9,117 

95,23.5 
61,924 
4.  109 
, 10,081 

180,782 
122  254 
6, 957 
19,198 

1,046 

699 

71 

1.388 

2 110 
1, 139 
138 
2 376 

3.  166 
1.836 
309 
3,66t 

82593 

69.039 

2919 

12405 

97,345 
63,063 
3,247 
■ 2467 

183,938 
122  102 
. 2166 
22  84)2 

Florida ' 

32  570 
127,217 

nO,.SH2 

23.036 

37,633 
145.  225 
«e8.  64.5 
•23.831 

72  200 
272  442 
129.227 
46,867 

230 

1,28.5 

1,363 

719 

601 

1.466 

1,.545 

1,434 

V 911 
2 751 
2.008 
2 1.53 

32700 

?8,324 

Ouorgla 

71,114 

Loui.siana 

Maryland..  .. 

128,, 502 
61,945 
23.7.55 

146,691 

72190 

2.5,225 

276, 193 
132136 
49,010 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 

Oklahoma  

South  Carolina , . 

131,  6.V1 
116,918 
22  137 
104, 497 

16a  848 
127.008 
22  181 
122  496 

382  486 
343,936 
44.318 
236,993 

2687 

2386 

785 

510 

3,078 
2 692 
1,392 
1,014 

8.765 
4.078 
2 ITT 
1,624 

134,325 
119,304 
22  922 
106,007 

15.3,920 

129,600 

23,673. 

123,609 

288,351 
248,904 
42  496 
228,616 

Tennessee 

65,8.64 
86,630 
72  941 
10,638 

69,71.5 

88,670 

Na6R4 

11,466 

116,369 
174.300 
163,635 
22  094 

1,162 

3,910 

1,804 

380 

2432 

2833 

3,604 
12  743 

62816 

62,147 

Tpiaa 

112  M3 

Virginia 

82540 

25,603 

186,043 

West  Virginia 

m 

3,  788 
968 

74, 745 
11,018 

i^8Z668 

^U044 

167,413 

23,083 

ToUl 

9{».310 

1,108,740 

2 108,060 

22  315* 

32  813 

51,127 

1,012625 

1.  132662 

■2159, 177 

' Distribution  estimated. 


In  k i n<1ergnru>n  '»nil  rlcmcntary  uradps 
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CHArTER  XXI 

CITY  SCHppL  SYSTEMS,  1923-24 


INTjKODUCnOX 

This  report  presents  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  cities  for  the 
school  year  1923-24.  The  cities  are  grouped  according  to  the  popu- 
lation groups  as  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  various 
tables  describe  these  groups  with  respect  to  size.  Every  city  in 
Group  I made  a report.  Groups  II  and  III  are  98  per  cent  complete. 
This  degree  of  completeness  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  some  cities 
were  visited  by  field  agents  of  the  bureau,  who  obtained  many  reports 
by  personal  solicitation  and  collaboration.  Careful  estimates  have 
been  made  for  cities  which  failed  to  report.  Summary  tables  are 
given  by  States  for  cities  in  Group  IV.  The  other  groups  are  re- 
ported in  detail. 

In  Groups  I,  II,  and  III,  773  cities  report  23,225  schools  amf  14,922 
buildings.  The  schools  were  in  session  for  an  average  of  185  days, 
10.4  per  cent  of  the  population  were  enrolled,  81.4  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  were  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  36.3  pupils  were 
enrolled  per  teacher  employed.  ’ 


Table  1. — Comparative  svmmary  of  school  statistics  for  the  three  group*  of  cities 
of  10,000  population  and  more,  19SS—SJt 


Oroup  I. 

Oroup  II, 

Oroup  ni. 

Qroupa  I, 
II.  and  III 
combined, 
unless  ' 
otherwise 
indleated 

• 

rules  of 

Cities  of 

Cities  of 

I Urns 

100,000 
population 
and  more 

30,000  to 
100,000 
population 

lo.onoto 

30,000 

population 

‘J 

I.—DirtnbuVon  of  aUmdancf  and  personnel  in  dor 
schools 

KlnrterjfarUns: 

Cit)T  school  systems  reporting  Kind||Bffteas. . 
Supervisors  and  principals. . . 

A2 

ir 

200 

3BV 

&3 

27 

4 

84 

Teachers  (women) 

S.SM 

I.  VOS 

1,238 

0.087 

Enrollment — 

Boys 

174.183 

44.S02 

r,2l8 

246.  Ess 

OlrU 

174.  M4 

4.VOOO 

37,419 

216.983 

A ntrognte  days' attendance  . 

as.  724, 398 

10.412,840 

6,666,417 

62,703.564 

Average  dally  attentUnco, .. . 

18B.OOB 

56,384 

S\033 

382.236 

Number  of  schools . 

3,832 

1,606 

1.170 

8,607 

Elementary  arboote: 

City  school  systems  reporting 

88 

186 

610 

773 

Supervisors  and  principals 

Teachers— 

Men 

2,940 

1,006 

11,601 

8.0S1 

081 

006 

6,038 

W canATi . ^ 

87,»40 

34,860 

83,846 

166  OSO 

Enrollment — 

Boys 

1,808,017 

678,820 

677,801 

8,218,656 

Olrls 

I,83I,8U» 
. STS,  703,100 

667,438' 

663,632 

3,I«2.764 

Aggregate  days'  attendanc*.' 

201, 417. 371 

301. 313,608 

076384.078 

Averai^  daily  attendsnes 

8,068,  no 

1,008,114 

1. 107,640 

6,280,  154 

Noinber  of  schools.  > 

• 4,07V 

8,184 

4,263' 

13,366 

308 
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Tablx  1. — ComjMTotive  nummary  of  tchool  $taiisHct  for  the  three  groups  of  cities 
of  10,000  popdaticm  arid  more,  19SS-H — Continued 


Itemj 


I 


I. — Dittribution  of  attnuiance  and  pmtmnel  in  Sop 
school* — CoDtlnued 
Junior  high  gchooU: 

City  school  systems  reporting  junior  tiigh 

schools 

Supervisors  and  principals 

Teachers— 

Men 

Women 

Enrollment— 

Boys 

Girls II]!! 

A Kgreigate  days*  attendance 

Average  dally  attendance 

Number  o(  spools 

High  schools 

City  school  systems  reporting  high  schools 

Bupervisors  and  principals 

Teachers—  < 

Men 

Women 

Enrollment- 

Boys. 

GUIs 

Aggregate  days'  attendance ! 1 1 1 . 1 . 

Average  dally  attendance 

Numbtf  of  scboola 

Special  spools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble^ 
minded,  etc.: 

City  school  systems  reporting  special  school] 

Bupervisors  and  principals 

Teachers— 

, Men 

Women H 

Enrollment— 

Bojs.  

Girts... ; II. II  I. mil. ; 

Aggregate  clays'  attendancic 

Average  daily  attendance 

Nomber  of  schools 

Vocational  schools  (full-time); 

City  school  systems  reporting  vocational 

schools...^ 

Supervisors  and  princip^ 

Teachers— 

Men 

Women Illllir  I 

Enrollment — 

Boys.v 

Girls II-IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Aggregate  days’  attendance ...  

Average  dally  attendance ..I”! 

Number  of  schools 

Normal  schools: 

City  school  systems  reporting  normal  schools 

Supervisors  and  principals 

Teachers— 

Men 

W’omen II.IIIIII 

EnroUmenl-  

Boys 

Olru Ilimillll 

Aggregate  clays'  attendance I.. I 

Average  daily  attendaDoe 

Number  of  schools 

CoUem  (ooder  city  board  of  sducatias): 

City  school  sy^ms  reporting  extUtgea 

Supervisors  and  principals 

Teachers—  

Men 

Women..,,. 

Enrollmait— 

Boys 

Girls I 

Aggrsgato  clays'  attendance 

ATerags  daily  attendanoe 

^ Nnmber  of  schools 

* Tba  IteiM  of  Uiif  class  tor  Oroop  III  not  tabulated  In  detail 


I 


.1 


380 

SS2 
10,043 
1. 740,003 

0. 383 

33 

4 

5 

127 

U 

X3SO 

1,  (KM 
470,033 

3,030 

6 


Qroup  I. 
Cities  of 
100,000 
population 
and  more 

Group  II. 
Cities  of 
> 30,000  to 
100,000 
population 

Group  111. 
Cities  nf 
10,000  to 
30,000 
population 

Groups  I, 
II,  and  III 
crombined. 

unices 

otherwise 

indicated 

37 

84 

108 

289 

258 

231 

19.^ 

684 

bAIO 

892 

,587 

3.33! 

6.924 

A144 

2.844 

13. 912 

134,4  75 

72,800 

526 

247. 801 

124,226 

74, 66.5 

.■v.4,  272 

• Z52. 163 

40. 810.  352 

22.  ft57, 202 

15,015,  14.1 

78.7H17S7 

• 218,381 

121,974 

88,367 

428,722 

245 

234 

227 

7k 

68 

180 

494 

563 

372 

702 

1,637 

9. 100 

3,469 

3. 774 

16,343 

14,431 

7,501 

8.757' 

30.089 

*21,070 

131. 

147,925 

600.350 

32H.  102 

147,516 

' iran.'^ 

64(.,  476 

100, 642, 028 

42,988,197 

49.  793.  594 

193,423  819 

537,610 

234.900' 

274,816 

1,047,425 

363 

263 

570 

1, 195 

50 

87 

Cl 

140 

115 

21 

.. 

130 

174 

36  ' 

210 

2,906 

502 



a,  498 

38,236 

5, 0a5 

43,841 

24. 705 

3.  .570 

28.335 

0,003,  .545 

l.'34'2, 130 

1 1.  245, 675 

52,466 

7,225 

59.691 

1,821 

334 

Z 155 

20 

30  1 

C) 

.59 

48 

22 

70 

041 

215  1 

1 

850 

480 

144 

624 

21,038 

4,013 

t\U.5l 

15,710 

1,762 

17,  472 

3,943,738 

804,836 

4. 747, 574 

30,431 

64 

4,398 

39 

1 

1 

24,829 

103 

34 

0 

(')  : 

33 

30 

2 

31 

08 

1 

1 

99 

18 

3 
277 

40,311 

349 

9 

7 

4 

44 

33 

739 

920 

109,094 

1,007 

7 


(•) 


308 

085 
10,030. 
1, 791, 874 
9,633 

41 

U 

0 

171 

98 

1, 07V 
3,030 
673,  M« 
1,036 
13 
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OITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  19JS-1924'  ^ 396 

Table  1. — Comjxiraiive  summary  of  school  statistics  for  the  three  groups  of  cities 
of  10,000  population  ani  more,  1923— B4 — Continued 


Items 


II.—  TotaJ  poprMion  and  aUmdance  and  pertvnntl 
in  putUic  dap  $chooU 

ToUl  population  (census  1920) 

Superlnlemients  end  sssistsot  Buperintendents.. . 

Supervisors  and  principals 

Teachers; 

Men 

Women 

Enrollment; 

Boys 

Girls 

Aggregate  days’  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance 

Averng#length  of  .school  term  in  days 

Total  number  of  schools.. 

School  buildings ..  ....  . ... 


ni- — RfpoH  of  atUndance  and  prrsonnft  in  parf- 
tiTTU  and  eoiUinuaHon  lehooU 

City  school  systems  reporting  part-time  and  con- 
tinuation seboob 

Supervisors  and  prlncipab "... 

Teachers; 

Men 

W'omen.. * 

Enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 

Number  of  schoob. . . 


IV.— J>li<ri6tifion  of  atitndanee  and  perionnW  in 
public  nieht  achooU  and  Amtrwanltation 
cUuaes. 

Number  of  school  systems  reporting  night  seboob 
Number  of  school  systems  reporting  Amertcaniia- 

tlon  classes 

Supervisors  and  prlncipab  in  night  schoob 

Supervisors  and  prlncipab  In  Amcricanltation 

classes 

Teachers: 

Klementary  seboob 

High  schoob 

Vocational  schools 

Americanliatlon  classes 

Enrollment; 

Elementary  schoob 

High  schoob I.. I.. 

Vocational  schoob 

Amerkanbatlon  classes 


V’. — Diatrlbuiion  of  aftaidanet  and  pnaonnel  In 
public  summer  achoals 


systems  reporting  summer 


Number  ot  school 

schoob. 

Su|)ervbors  and  princi[^ 

Teachers: 

Klementary  sohoob ;. 

Junior  high  sohoob 1 

High  schoob 

EnroUmont: ' 

Ebmentary  sohooob 

Junior  high  schoob 

High  seboob. 


Vt.—Jlaeaipis  of  cilg  tcAool  spsUms 

Erom  the  United  States  for  vocational  education 

From  the  State 

from  the  county 

Erom  other  cItII  divlaioas  (hr  tuition 


Qroupl. 

Group  II. 

Ot^np  III. 

Groups  I, 
•U.  andni 

Cities  of' 

CiUesof 

Cales  of 

100.000 

populatJOQ 

30,000  to 

10,030  to 

combined. 

100,000 

30,000 

unless 

and  mors 

population 

population 

otherwise 

indicated 

27,  419.  Kb 

9,278  250 

8292,403 

48  017, 696 

vn 

344 

M9 

1,060 

0,717 

8628 

8909 

18264 

I&.CH3 

8638 

8430 

28111 

118,640 

49,  100 

48953 

214,006 

2.  M89il 

932  330 

907.693 

4,380,974 

2.  .V)l.  423 

<m,  148 

920;434 

4. 362;  996 

7fi7,  002, 166 

279.261,010 

278  114.084 

1,330.377.849 

4,0S4,»g 

1,624,440 

1,618  399 

7,  128948 

188 

183 

181 

186 

n,s4o 

8 616 

8 270 

23,226 

8346 

8«36 

8042 

14,922 

40 

08 

144 

91 

61 

0) 

162 

040 

201 

Oil 

721 

380 

(>) 

1,101 

101,396 

28  109 

128  604 

88318 

28  703 

Oi 

118111 

132 

123 

(>) 

266 

«6 

138 

238 

443 

40 

80 

120 

066 

188 

169 

1,002 

236 

76 

810 

8074 

1,200 

1.M7 

8611 

8729 

1,317 

463 

7,609 

1,830 

2414 

1,278 

318 

8416 

1,  130 

8644 

181,099 

39,066 

41. 911 

268  066 

2S3.439 

08  188 

18936 

368632 

94, 

• 37,605 

8307 

148  OBI 

139,036 

43,  179 

182, 814 
2T 

4T 

81 

109 

448 

126 

63 

030 

8343 

1.302 

639 

7,173 

231 

144 

66 

431 

8110 

M67 

239 

8700 

108,074 

48  086 

17,162 

328813 

7,963 

78398 

8336 

1,633 

18843 

8734 

8790 

88  8» 

11, 134,074 
02,  <08467 

1228  246 
18848  203 

tl(vS83tt 

18148919 

97,961,903 

1(8  734, 408 

8000,402 

8368867 

24,134,817 

1.008740 

1,368  607 

8038934 

8484.371 

' The  Items  of  this  cUm  for  Onmp  m not  tabulated  In  (Mali. 
> Included  In  State  moneys. 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OP  EDUC/BTION,  1922-1024 


Table  1. — ComparaUve  summary  of  school  slalislics  for  (he  three  groups  of  cifitt 
of  10,000  population  and  more,  1923-24 — Continued 


« I 


Items 

Group  I. 
ntles  of 
100,000 
population 
and  more 

Group  II. 
ritieeof 
30,000  to 
100,000 
poputalluD 

Group  111. 
Cities  of 
10,000  to 
30,000 
populntiOQ 

Qroupe  1, 
II.  nudlll 
con>binMl, 
u nitre 
olherwisf 
inJicauxi 

\l.—IUfeipt»  of  eUy  school  tyrtrmt — Contioued 

From  geneml  proiiorly  liiM'S  uiul  city  uppropria- 
tious  (or  mainmuanoi'. 

1T58.'UH.R31 

IllA  388,9.'i7 

8100,707,317 

$57.5.  .54,*:  lU 

Erom  taxation  for  debt  siTsIce.  . 

26, 405,  395 

11,936,210 

9. 1'24. 15S 

47.  465. 70 

All  other  local  revenue . . 

9,03i512 

3,  197,608 

2,8.52,430 

15.08X5SO 

rrom  loans  and  bond  sales,.  

l.W.Mi  741 

33,  167,021 

28.128.538 

231.  139,300 

From  sales  of  properly, 

1.960.410 

767,223 

972,  155 

3.  699.W 

Other  nonn-venne  recei'tits 

762.957 

1,306,08,5 

X 971.  .505 

Balance  from  previous  school  year.  

202.1,52,931 

39.  a5|,4M 

32. 7V2,  8,57 

273,  997.  CT 

Total  amount  available , 

834,  IB2.  116 

233,  93.5,  ,592 

200,  XfA,  .574 

1.268,8.'»2:2a 

£rpfnjtt,  and  oUirr  paymenO  for 

acHM  purpoafM 

General  control; 

Business 

7,635,  598 

2.  045, 425 

1.. 565. 810 

U.  246,833 

Educstional 

i49I.  KH 

2.  274, 927 

3,372,618 

10.  137, 648 

Ex[)cnses  of  instruction  (day  schools): 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  sujicrvisors  and  prin- 

dpols . . 

26,  ,560.  625 

9,  339, 163 

K,  083.  781 

43. 983,  m> 

Salaries  of  teachers..  ..  

272.484,  2fW 

84,  .*>32034 

72. 657. 773 

429,  074.  o::. 

Textbooks,  school-library  books,  stationery. 

supplies,  and  other’  eipen.scs  of  Instruction . 

14,325,262 

5,  189,078 

4,787,936 

24.30X  77C 

Expen-ses  of  instruction  in  part-time  and  con- 
tinuation schools 

3,312,405 

874. 174 

.38«,232 

4^.574,811 

Expenses  of  instruction  In  public  niftht  schools 

and  .tmericanlxatlon  classes 

6,068,547 

1,302,062 

436,291 

7,806,92) 

Expenses  of  instruction  In  summer  schooLs. 

1,450,211 

.323,644 

142.835 

1,916C«0 

Oporation  of  plant— janitors’  salarins,  fuel,  liitht. 

eld 

34,  .571,  64.5 
20.214,840 

14.  583,986 

13,833,252 

6X9S.\SKi 

Repairs  and  replacements 

5,  887,211 

4,390,219 

30.49X779 

Auxiliary  agencies 

12. 106.  070 

.3,  795, 131 

3,007,3.57 

18.  818,  .’.'* 

Fhed  charges— poasinns,  rent,  Instirani-e.  etc  . . 

A 169,079 

2.  37.5, 5.54 

2,367.205 

10.  9l  1. 838 

Intereston Indehlednessfiwld  from  ni;  rent  Innits) 

23,467,483 

8.028,856 

7,800.6.55 

39.:i96'.50 

Total  current  cijwascs . . 

132,857,  144 

140.  100,36.5 

r22.3T3.864 

696,  65U73 

Outla.v.s— capital  arnuisitlon  and  nmslrurtinn.  , 

147,376,  1.54 

42,  379, 894 

36,702,183 

226,  4.58,311 

Exf>cn.vs  of  debt  service  > 

51,870.396 

16,  !ll,Sa5 

10,942.663 

78,  tr24. 8f4 

Grand  total  eipendlUlrrs 

632. 103.  604 

198,952064 

169.978,600  'l,001.031.4« 

WXl.  —DistrUml Ion  of  cipcnsrs  of  instruction  in 
public  iof  tchooU 

RJndergarlens; 

Salaries  and  oxpr'ases  of  suirervlsors  and  i>rin- 

dpals 

• .54449 

7,410 

214,711 

Salaries  of  teacher* 

la  7110. 339 

2,647,306 

1,663,017 

15089.60 

Total 

10,939,232 

X 705, 7.55 

1,A5«,427 

15301,401 

Blementary  schnoh: 

.Salaries  and  ei[rcnsee  of  supervisor*  and  prin- 

'clpnls 

20.  .533, 235 

6.809,718 

5008,224 

3X951,177 

KH^ns  of  teacher* 

171,. 589, 3M 

.51,000,715 

44,277,075 

206,  927,  lU 

Textbooks.  suppUee,  end  other  expenses  of 

Instruction 

8, 700,  3‘22 

2.979,895 

X958.38I 

14,647,S« 

Total 

200,831,911 

60,  850  328 

.5X  843,680 

3I4..525»1» 

Junior  high  schools: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  luiiervisor*  and  prin- 

dp^ 

1,309.575 

713,418 

455, 163 

X478, 157 

Salaries  of  teachers 

I8,6M,918 

7,934,124 

5080,016 

81,853,00 

Textbooks,  luppUee,  and  other  eipanaa*  of 

Instruction 

1, 105, 181 

• 505  STS 

3H,  190 

l.W7,0H 

Total 

31,300.625 

9,  15X915 

586X869 

88.31501* 

High  schools: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  superylaor*  and  prin- 

dpals 

5,761,886 

I.62XK3 

1,906,371 

7,880,00 

Salaries  of  teacher* 

in,  837,362 

21,  150339 

20,872,805 

10X85X00 

,,  Texthooka,  suppUea,  aiid  other  eipeoMS  of 
Instructloo 

8,470,653 

U 666  905 

1,437,051 

^46i,M 

Total 

67,069.910 

34.334637 

34,806,737 

11560531 

• Not  Inoludlna  latorcct,  panomti  idmIs  firom  ilnkfoi  tnnda,  and  (MyiiMDtt  nud«  from  naotiey  noaind 
by  l«u«  of  o««  bondi  to  redwm  old  booda. 


CITY  BCHOOL  ferSTEMfi,  1923-1084  897 

Table  1. — Comparative  aumniary  of  school  slatistica  for  the  three  oroupt  of  eitiet 
of  10,000  population  and  more,  19iS~24 — Continued 


Items 

Group  I. 
Cities  of 
100, (X» 
population 
and  more 

Oroup  II. 
Cities  of 
30,000  to 
100,000 
population 

Oroup  III. 
Cities  ol 
10,000  to 
30,000 
population 

(Iroups  I, 
11.  and  lU 
oom  blued, 
unless 
otherwise 
iodimteid 

VIII. — Dttlrilulinn  of  fTpmsri  of  instrudion  in 
public  das  *<"*ooIa— ('ontinued 

schools  for  the  deaf,  the  bliml,  the  fecble- 
I’lindisl.  pto.'; 

Salaries  and  e\t.ions(s  of  sut>er visors  and  phn- 
cuimls 

$337,283 

7,053,304 

443,  348 

$42,064 

901,691 

30,936 

Shlarif*  of  Uwchers 

7,964.005 
474,  184 

I'l'xtUoulis,  supiilics,  and  other  pxih'hsos  of 
instruolion 

T otal  

7,84.3,835 

974,691 

8818.536 

V unlumal  schools  (full  time): 

Salai  ies  anri  eipc asos  of  supervisor!  and  nrin- 

clpats V 

Salaries  of  te.achcrs  

, Tr>.\tbooks.  supplie;-,  and  other  fi|>ens<«  of 
instruction 

249,387 

2,439,.V?7 

412,  181 

80,740 

712,020 

103,729 

(') 

330, 127 
3, 151, 547 

515. 610 

i'Ollll 

3,101,09.5 

896.489 

3, 997.  584 

Nortnal  schools  under  rily  boards  of  eduration: 
SBlarles  and  cxiH’nsos  of  supervisors  and  prin- 
citmh.  . .. 

SalariiK  of  teachers . . . 

174,  .553 
1, 486, 565 

156,706 

4, 191 
32,112 

521 

(') 

178,744 
l,5If  a«7 

157,227 

Toxlltook.s,  supplic.s,  :iDd  other  Mia*asc9  of 
iDSlmdinn  ... 

Total  

1. 817,814 

36,824 

1,854,638 

i 'olleges  under  city  Ninrds  of  education: 

Salaries  and  cxpcn.se:;  of.supcrvisor.sand  prln- 
ci  pals 

4,'i, 

8,200 

•83,727 

8.3S9 

(■) 

54.  OU 
49.5,636 

36,301 

taliuics  ol  trvu  hers.  . . . 

40I/JO0 

28,022 

Textbook-S,  supplias,  arul  other  Hpensee  of 
ln.slruriion _ . 

Total  

475, 743 

• 110,296 

.586,089 

I.\.— A)xpfiurr*  oj debt  tmlrr 

Kedemplion  of  bonds  by  payment  from— 
ruTTcnl  funds 

7.715,849 

4,365,928 

4,902,000 

8,739,740 

23,467,482 
3, 177, 105 
34,987,  547 
427,  ano 

^ .357.  834 
2,391,381 
4.  218,000 
3,919,378 

8.028,856 
2, 410, 969 
6.634.569 
200,024 

.sinklna  funds 

Issue  of  new  Imnds  ..  .. 

6,013,680 
1, 757, 685 

raymenls  to  slnklne  fund.s 

1'ayment.s  of  Interest  from— 
Current  funds 

Slnklnj!  funils 

liednmptlnn  of  phnrl-ferni  loiiti.s 

08,414 
025.  848 
1.51,  713 

5686,488 

46,647,0IM 

773,097 

liffuruls  and  other  f*M>en5rs  of  drill  S4*rvirn 

Total  • 

75,337,873 

34,915,661 

18,843.318 

118,396,867 

X — Bondi  and  liiikine  fundi  {thovnandi  of  doUan) 
Prhool  bonds  nuLsinndins 

622,3:8 

46,803 

48,748 

243,  524 
4, 494 
13,758 

' 

1,057, 875 
57,809 
71,685 

Other  forms  of  school  debt 

Total  amount  In  sinVinf;  fiind>  , .. 

9,070 

V ^ 

XI.—  TuxeUon  and  mliut 

Assessed  valuation  of  iiroticrty  taxed  for  school 
purpose  (thousands  of  dollars) . .. 

43,710,471 

51,276,849 

85.34 

417,094 

8,  15 
1, 177, 0S« 

11,385,484 

15,059,357 
71.  M 

138,833 

&7D 
487.  TB7 

64, 123,087 

81.282,400 

78,89 

673,083 

837 
2, 136,  748 

True  valuation  of  properly'  axaeased  fur  aobool 
purposes  (IbousaDtU  of  dollirs) 

14,046.300 

64.37 

Hotlo  of  assessed  valuation  to  true  property  value. 
A mount  derlv'ed  from  tax  on  property  (tlKnisancis 
ofdoilan)... .... 

Ayera^^  rate  of  taxation  for  all  achool  purposes 

E33 

481,083 

Value  o/  school  propertiea  (thousands  of  dollan).. 

' The  lUiini  or  this  cteaa  In  an»p  III  not  tabuittod  in  daUll. 

' Do«  not  Indade  talmrlos  of  Uwobon  in  trro  |imlat  ooll«aM  which  did  not  report  ralnrlM. 

Do«s  not  Indodo  p^yiDADto  Ckom  sioUxic  foods  ood  Irocn  reoetpta  from  new  boods  issued  to  Mdeem  old 


27301®— 27 ^20 


Tablx  2. — Combined  summary  of  personnel  and  aUeruiance  in  cHy  public  schools^  19SS-24,  for  all  cities  of  2,600  population  and  more 
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BIENKIAL  STJRVBY  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 
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Table  5 — Sundry  of  expendUurea,  vcUue  of  $chool  properties,  and  number  of 
schools  and  school  buddings  in  cily  public  school  syalems,  ^ 

GROUP  rv.— CITIES  or  2,fi00  TO  10,000  POPULATION 


8UU 


('ooiiDenlal  I'niUnl 


AUbsma. . 
ArltoDa. . . 
'Arkanaas. . 
Calilonila. 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorfia 

Idaho 


IlliDola 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaas  ... 
Kentn^y . 


LoaMana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachusetu. 
Michigan  ..  .. 


Minnesota 

Misaisalppi 

M laaouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.. 
New  Meiico 

New  York 


North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

iJregoo  


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennenee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WaAIngton.  . 

Weat  Virginia. 

Wlaoonsln 

Wyoming. . ... 


Num- 
. her  of 
schools 

111=“ 



vAe 

of 

school 

prop- 

ertlee 

(thou- 

aanda 

of 

dol- 

lars) 

^ . 

Salaries  oi 
aupervls- 
ors,  prin- 
ci|>ms, 
and  learn- 
ers In 
day 

schools 

! 

1 Night 
1 school 
' and 
, Amer- 
icanita- 
tion 
clasa 
ei- 

pensee 

'Sum- 
mer 
scbeol 
ex- 
pen 866 

Interest 
on  in- 
debted- 
nesB 

1 

1 Total 
current 
eipeneea 

1 

1 

4 

1 

0 

7 

8 

1 

'11,000  8.537 

537,(38 

996.  040. 021 

9134,313 

963040 

i 

*7.  723,^ 

. 

$149.50&,330 

107;  01 

3,231 

029,988 

400 

47,342 

756,  742 

111 

136 

0,746 

1,203  136 

3638 

13H6S 

33832 

1,873,748 

|(h:  104 

3.8M 

883  54« 

07.847 

.503 

482 

26.127 

3 753  050 

i37W 

818 

203;  0.59 

8i  245,' 006 

125:  121 

5,350 

1,417,006 

230 

7,000 

124814 

3 120.  674 

300  378 

8,652 

2;  007, 122 

3288 

ii8,ua 

3,337.492 

111  10 

861 

80.480 

---A 

\2\  777 

84 

85 

6,783 

813  604 

1 J m 

16C 

169 

,\492 

1.  083  401 

32 

1 1 47f\  77A 

80 

88 

4,736 

1. 126,387 

^ 182;i29 

. I 773  015 

475 

437 

38,175 

4,. 383  280 

330 

236,188 

1 3740,664 

280 

267 

13,831 

3853  883 

3007 

150 

153342 

' 4,337.967 

338 

244 

17,087 

3638,508 

40 

300 

353  662 

4, 503,  768 

238 

202 

13114 

3243406 

676 

185,038 

3,348,900 

182 

152 

5,870 

1, 183  620 

250 

73027 

1,741,  333 

114 

no 

0.608 

1,  108,318 

00.914 

1 

534 

004 

7,  .515 

1.558.070 

3740 

600 

3840 

3 420,  107 

48 

46 

1,670 

353  300 

1.  IM 

764 

094 

23022 

4.  003;  832 

.3800 

1.700 

73 .51 6 

7, 153  161 

620 

346 

20,030 

4 143084 

e.lHb 

c.5.001 

460,370 

7. 122;  064 

296 

'211 

23,412 

*3  233.324 

20,135 

■^.203 

306,  .549 

•S  7W»,  668 

84 

07 

3828 

013  747 

10.  500 

KM,  MA 

246 

232 

13  411 

’ 3 013  801 

1,628 

271.452 

4. 428;  363 

66 

3 035 

494,062 

204, 

177 

186 

136 

8,454 

1,  48(1,  745 

11,306 

3.38.5 

78,' 008 

3243  276 

6 

6 

370 

03  320 

360i 

121,  74Ai 

1.53 

132 

3128 

028,503 

im 

1.5.30 

8,7.54 

83s;  366 

417 

274 

27. 186 

(3'334 .382 

4.0(V> 

.3.735 

540,807 

8, 408,  089 

64 

43 

3206 

523048 

088 

33  too 

727,240 

> .532 

343 

30,848 

6,200,302 

17,733 



890,800 

iaooa6.Ti 

14. 

137 

9,001 

1,003889 

7.\  1 13 

T Mm  144 

44 

36 

3(36 

408,353 

3M 

01,790 

'780;876 

457 

388 

33842 

4,017,206 

1,062 

1,100 

64347,5 

7,78,\602 

244 

231 

13101 

3 008,841 

IW 

398,590 

3,088,648 

80 

87 

il78 

1,  101,401 

97,825 

1,571  44t 

887 

748 

64080 

3858.943 

3346 

3025 

84.5, 109 

lA  161, 806 

167 

1.57 

3380 

628.921 

3160 

0OO 

886,237 

193 

126 

4,088 

833  370 

3095 

1,800 

13573 

1,043  600 

66 

61 

4768 

713  184 

802 

78,455 

1, 181,  148 

168 

138 

32M 

967,224 

1,M1  MA 

386 

394 

13486 

3613682 

600 

yioee 

233  317 

3,978,033 

♦ 86 

88 

3478 

836, 90S 

30,026 

1 ^1  7^ 

100 

148 

3300 

778;  640 

279 

97 

.K 

3006 

923042 

343 

OOL447 

1;  207;  244 

IIS 

m 

36H 

1,273988 

1.2» 

180 

sr,302 

1,883,643 

122 

119 

7,414 

1,383104 

400 

3870 

48,231 

1.87A618 

368 

233 

17, 0M 

3723480 

3287 

39M 

123(08 

4,446,016 

37 

33 

1.903 

603  806 

420 

3«5| 

700,480 

* Includes  eetimates  for  all  citle/' not  rsporllac 


Capital 

outlays 


!• 


788,J«8 
28I.M7 
131,803 
3, 6K7, 300 
2tt7,838 

721,893 

A.000 

33v„l09 

172.09I 


SIH, 110 
018, 123 
03,300 
1,  IM,  320 
%3(W,e2! 

1714.480 
33,M(38 
L 71 1,813 
201,008 
)»<vai7 

0,«81 
1.14, 008^ 
3,  162,840 
88,236 
5,367,071 

1,446,371 
80,608 
2,824.048 
1,026.140 
304, 178 

4,068,040 

100,800 

306,850 

74,231 

387,8:0 

844, 141 
184,740 
133,353 
447,821 
301,013 

634.075 

O4<k705 

04,650 
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COMPARATIVE  DATA 

The  following  tabulation  presents  some  compapsons^etween  1922 
and  1924  for  cities  jn  the  first  three  groups: 


, Pupils  per  teacher,  ealary  of  teachers,  and  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction,  far  «r(ain 
types  of  schools  in  Groups  I , II,  and  III 


vm 

A 

* 

Typ®  of  school 

A 

Average 
number 
Of  pupiU) 
enrolled 
per 

teacher 

Averace 
annual 
iwfary  ' 
of 

teiKtiers 

Average 
annual 
cost  of 
instnk- 
tioD  per 
pupil 
enrolled 

Average 
Dumbw 
of  pupils 
enrolled 
per 

teacher 

AversM 

aimuiil 

salary 

of 

teachers 

Averate 
aasud 
Met  of 
Instruc- 
tion per 
pupf] 
nor  oiled 

KlnrtcrftarU'n . 

Elementary 

Junior  hlBh 

uwi 

P^Tlal  . 

\ociiliiinal 

Normal  

M.2 
37.  fl 

25.7 
19.  fl 
27.5 
lag 

$1. 

1.517 

1.838 

i.tos 

1,900 

•iU'ia 

2,534 

S3fl.7« 
47.51 
84.83 
8(tl« 
ion  92 
9H.09 
ifluiy 

54.2 

38.5 
280 

28.5 
19.  .5 
28.7 

1 

jj-_r„-c4crcrrf  : 

1 

tai.os 

40.44 

72,78 
ez  70 
I2Z  l8 
04.01 

— - . 

Slight  increases  are  noted  in  size  t)f  classes  in  kindergartens, 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  vocational 
sehocls.  The  salary  trend  is  upward  for  evei^  type  of  school,  the 
largest  ii.crease  being  in  city  normal  scll)ols,  where  a 20  per  cent 
increase  occurs.  Per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  ii^crcases  for  every 
type  of  school  excepting  vocational  schools.  The  data  for  city 
colleges  are  too  incomplete  to  make  comparisons  with  1922. 

PER  CAriTA  COSTS 

No  tables  are  presented  in  this  bulletin  showing  per  capita  costs 
of  education  in  cities,  as  that  material  «was  presented  in  Statistical  , 
Circular  No.  4.  A study  of  35  representative  cities  in  Group  I 
shows  an  average  total  cost,  excluding  debt  service,  of  $95.64  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  which  is  an  increase  of  $10.96 
over  that  for  30  representative  cities  of  this  class  for  1922.  This  is 
an  expenditure  of  3,4  per  cent  for  general  control,  76,9  per  cent 
for  instruction,  9.6  per  cent  for  operation  of  plant,  5.6  per  cent  for 
maintenance,  2.5  per  cent  for  auxiliary  agencies,  and  2 per  cent  for 
fixed  charges. 

In  Group  II,  55  representative  cities  had  an  average  total  coat  of 
IS7.12  per  pupil,  an  increase  of  $7.08  over  the  average  for  40  repre- 
sentative  cities  of  this  class  for  1922.  Of  this  total  expenditure, 
3.4  per  cent  is  for  general  control,  77  per  cent  for  instruction,  llA 
per  cent  fof  operation  of  plant,  4 per  cent  for  maintenance,  ^.8  p^r 
cent  for  auxiliary  agencies,  and  1.7  per  cent  for  fixed  charges.  J 

In  Group  III,  55  representative  cities  have  an  average  totah^(^t 
of  $73^90  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  o«  10.18 
over  that  for  50  representative  cities  of  this  class  for  1922./ Of  this 
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total  cost,  3.6  per  cent  is  for  general  control,  77.9  per  cent  for  instruo- 
tion,  11.5  per  cent  for  oj>eration  of  plant,  3.6  per  cent  for  maintenance, 
1.9  per  cent  for  auxiliary  agencies,  and  1.5  per  cent  for  fixed  charges. 

In  Group  IV,  50  representative  cities  show  an  average  total  cost 
per  pupil  of  S74.91,  an  increase  of  $10.78  over  that  for  50  representa- 
tive cities  of  this  class  f^r  1922.  The  total  cost  is  divided  as  follows: 
5.5  per  cent  for  general  control,  72.3  per  cent  for  instruction,  13  per 
cent  for  operation  of  plant,  3.9  per  cent  for  maintenance,  3.6  per 
cent  for  auxiliary  agencies,  and  1.7  per  cent  for  fixed  charges. 

The  total  range  of  per  pupil  costs  for  1924  for  the  cities  included 
above  is  a»- follows:  Group  I,  from  $35.74  to  $133.32;  Group  11, 
$35.52  to  $125.05;  Group  III,  $24  to  $110.85;  and  Group  IV,  from 
$34.25  to  $165.51. 

The  following  tables  present  in  detail  the  personnel  and  financial 
statistics  for  cities  of  10,000  population  or  more: 


« 


\ 


ia 


er!c 
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Tabl^  6.  PeTBonnel,  number  of  ilay  srhnols  and  xrhool  buildings,  city  public  schools,  10S3-S4 
aunur  I — ciTiKS  of  loo.uoo  fofcla'i  ion  and  mork 
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Tablk  8. — Night  schools  and  summer  schools  in  cUy  school  systems,  19SS-H 
, OROUP  I.-C’ITIES  OF  100.000  POPULATION  AND  MORE 


City 


NIsht  schools 


Birminghsin,  Ala 

Lob  Angeles,  Calif 

Oaklan'l,  Calif. 

Ban  Francisoo,  Calif... 

Denver,  Colo. 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

tlaruord.  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wilmington,  Del 

Washington,  D.  C 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Chirago,  III 

Des  .Moines,  Iowa 

Kansas  City,  Kan.s... 

IxMilsviUe,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  Nlass..,.. 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Maw... 

Springfield.  Ma-ss 

WoroESter,  Masn 

Detroit,  .Mlchj 

Grand  Rapids,  Mith.. 

MicneapoiLs,  Minn 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

\ Kansas  Clt.v,  Mo 

'8t.  Louis,  .Mo 

'Qmi^a,  Nebr 

Cante.  N.  }.... 
JarscyClty,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J. .. 
Ttehton,  N.  J..., 
AlbSny,  N.  Y.... 

BufTido,  N.  Y 

Now  York,  N 
Rochfsrter,  N. 

B^cuaJ,  N.  Y 

Y’onkera,  N.  Y.,,. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colambm,  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


y. 

Y- 


Portlahd,  On«... 
Phtladelpblara. 
Ptttsburfh,  «... 


Pittsburfh. : 

Reading,  Pa 

Seninton,  Pa 

Provldeooa  R.  I 

Memphis,  Term 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Tag 

PwtWortb.  Teg 

Boostae,  Tei 

Baa  Antonio,  Ite 

Bait  Lake  CHy,  UUb. 
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18 
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2 
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28 
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2 

36 
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2 
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« 

38 

6 
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5 

18 
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X 
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» 
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14 

IM 
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10 

.m 

ft 
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27 

■2K4 
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39 
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14 
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35 

11. 485 
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2 

81 

18 
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2 

33 

23 
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in 

83 

24 
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31 
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27 

43 

74 
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0 

87 
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■a 
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18 

33 

25 
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21 
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79 
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li 
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- - - 
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2 

23 

18 
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22 
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20 
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IH 
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31 
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12 

43 
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» 
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10 

83 
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88 
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1 
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10 
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M 

1.3 

28 
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\68I 
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27 
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7 
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1.16 
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II 

41 

19 

M 

1..340 
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1..140 

I 

20 

9 
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3 

44 

10 

4 

1, 3.V. 
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2 

3H 

3 

14 
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M 
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• 

II 

38 
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33 

3T 
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85 
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28 
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37 
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24 
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719 
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29.38A 

67 
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21,777 

12,827 

17 

3 

74 

10.1 

40 

1.085 

2,592 

3 
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2 

15 

34 

SOS 

1,091 

2 

4 

18 

13 

W 
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1 

X 

43S 

13 

18 

96 

83 

827 
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2,821 

I 

40 

44 

1,177 
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57 

1,17 
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36 
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LU 

IH** 

^29I 

A imt 

14 

18 

'821 

4ft0 

4 

17 

2X 

887 

8 

h 

m 

lie 
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3.8.13 

1 

X 

5 
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10 

M 

83 

306 
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1,876 

2 

11 

372 

1 

48 

180 

0 

32 

30 

44 

973 

1,479 

2.488 

as 
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II 
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20,906 
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14 
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6,  WO 

4.  on 

02 

flO 

1S7 

20 

1.878 

M153 
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2 

48 

1,414 

2 

12 

1.1 

83S 
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1 

18 

W 

10 

X 

21 

1.056 
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u 
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•9 

M 

87 
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2,  HO 

•61 
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•3,702 

’ * • ^ 

30 

24 
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7 

M 

8 

8M 

8,004 
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a 
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18 
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M 
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. . . 

11 
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H8 
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1 3 

M 

9m 

^810 

8^ 
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I Inehidet  Junior  high  schools,  city nomisl  schools,  sad  city 
• inehtdes  high  and  vonational  ' 
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Table  8.  Night  schooU  and  eummer  tchooU  in  city  school  systems,  19SS-24 

Cuntinued 

fiKOt'P  J.-<1TIES  OF  100,000  POP^ULATION  AND  MOK E-ContUsuM 


•’ily 


Night  Khooh) 


Tescben 


I 


fitudeots 


c 

<c 

c 

u 


.S'orlolL,  Va 

2'  " 61 

Rk-limnnd,  Va 

»!  27' 

Sentlle,  Wash  ..  .. 

*\  - 

SpokaiH-,  Waati  . ... 

2!  e‘ 

Mil«niiki-t',  Wis 

13‘  50' 

Total  

6553, 874|S 

Summ«r  pcbools 


•a 

B 

O 


Tetu^en 


StuUcnU 


= I n 
X X 


JZ 

u 

o 
i c 


9 10  I 11 


'*■ aoo;  2,431 1 2; 

I ««:  2,407. I 6 

12  23  l.OTi  2,788  I,SS3  3 

37 ' i.oan  i,y79....  | 2 

■•I  2,331.  1. 72U  14. 81I5| 


:fi»  ic 

70.. .. 

30.. .. 
11  ... 

127.. .. 


£ 

>* 

U 

C 

D 

C 

c. 

u: 

12 

13 

27 

860; 

32 

2.107; 

17 

644) 

9 

1871 

45 

5,4061 

1 

14 


•s 


15 


404 

1,412 

648 

234 

1,424 


URorp  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION 


Bwk*l(»r,  Calif 

Long  H<>ach,  Calif 

Pasjvlctm.  Calif. 

Sacr.imeiito,  Calif 

Ban  Diego,  Calif 

Ban  Jos**.  Calif 

Block  too,  Calif 

Pueblo,  Colo.: 

District  No.  I 

District  No.  20 

Meriden.  Conn 

New  Britain.  Conn 

Stamford,  Conn 

'WalerburT,  Conn 

Itcksonvllle,  Fla 

8a»annah.  Oa 

Ocertj,  111 

Decatur,  III 1 

Evanston  (DUt.  No.  76), 

Peor'li'ni'""!!"" 

QnlnCy,  III 

Rockford.  Dl 

Hock  lalajid.  III 

Rest  ('hicago,  liid 

RTanjviUe,  Ind! ' 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Oiry.  lDd.‘ 

Hammond,  Ind 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Muncif , Ind 

Sooth  Bend.  Ind 

Ikm>  Uauta,  Ind  

Oriar  Rapioa,  Inwa.. 
wvenport,  Iowa 


2 


(■) 


fM 

64 

'7 


12  22 
66 
bi 
17 


16 


13  . 
31  .. 

34 

131  .. 

U .. 

1: 


Dnbuque,  iowa.  . 

•Iloui  City,  Ipwa.. 
Waterloo.  Iowa: 

Eaal  aide 

_ West  aide 

Jopeka,  Rans 

Wfcbita,  Kana 

Covington,  Ky 

Uwlaton,  Me 

Poland,  Me 

■nekton,  Maae 

RtnoktiDe,  Man 
®«toea,  Ma«... 
Coloopee,  Mass. 


I 

I 

I; 

tl... 


I 

4*.. 

8 ... 
2U... 

10  25| 




— - 

"as 

i.n 

1 2..VJO '.. 

■ I i.231 '... 

1 450  1.874  

035  .3.200.  ...  * 

-... S.730 

4.B3.V I 1 

..  2,632, 


■ 22! 


I- 


l.W. 
1.3m  . 

M3 

6,486-. 
402  . 


283 1 1 

i 

' I 

206j 


3 .. 


I 


16  

38  . 

B. 

22 


3. 

I'... 

1 ... 

37.. .. 

4.. . 

50.. . 

...I  4BJ 

r « 

7.. . 

31  7j 

18.. . 


(•) 


34 

S 


176 


431 

I.  SOI ' 

292; I 

1. 054I ' 


13 

48 

32  3 

22 

15  6 

4l3i  33S 

136 

1 1 ftn 

1 

"|3 

4dl 



"263 

— 

‘ - 



300  

1 

4 

335 

735  

2 

(I 



5 

157 

1 

IIS 

374 

1 639 

261  1 
132  .... 

12 

. 5 

3S6 

117 

I 

I..394 

522 

335 

~”48 

23 

77 

"id 

201 

018 

"'m 

! 1 

18 



C/.V" 

t 

.... 

.'■'a 

W 

1,503'.... 
460'  ... 



.... 





X... 



ttu  1 

396 

1,368 

""id 

■ 

***  * - 

le 

----- 

35 

too 

44 

"is 



"487 



nilil 

isai 

4« 

33 

81 

1,434 



i,‘474 

IS 

” ij 

337 

613 

"ia 

■"»i 

US 

741 



j 

%W4l 

486 



.... 

"13 

6 

.... 

...... 

81 



■jd 

33Sl 

MW 



14^ 

116 

3181 

1 

846 

• Not  reported.  * ■sHool  ettlvitlee  W|x>rted  imder  AroerioMdaetton  itaUrt^ 
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BIENNIAL  SUBVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  192a-1924 


Tablk  8. — Night  achaolt  and  summer  schools  in  citg  school  systems  19i!S-gJl, — 

Continued 


OKOUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION— Continued 


City 

*• 

Night  schools  1 

. . L 

Bummer  sidiiHils 

t 

T 

Teach  era 

6tndcnU 

1 

c 

X 

Ch 

c 

X 

tc 
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3 
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X. 

Ca 

C 
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J3 
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a 
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3 
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a 
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1 

12 

13 

14 
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1 

! 

3 

11 

24 

UR 
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1 

1 

1 

• 1 

4 

13 

8 

224 

2U> 

!! 

...i 

7 
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ft 

4 

6 

I2n' 

69^ 

27.1 

j 

1 

.... 

25 

24 

40 

ftT4 

(xMj 

I.3HI'. 

1 

8 

241 

36 

27 

1.01K 

Lynn,  .Miua 

1 

10 

to 

337 1 

li2V) 

I 

31 

(>)  1 
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88 

2 
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5 
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3 
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91 

1 
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4 
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71 
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1 
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11 

22 

Mi 
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10 
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I 

I 

,5 

lU 
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' 

2 

ft 
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1 

11 

R 

~ 
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Wnlthatn,  Mass  
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10 
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• M. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich... 
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' 
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14 
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88 

lO 

Flint,  Mich  . . . 

1 

u 
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2 

8 

8 
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17 

8 
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1 
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8 

4f 

28 

1,278 
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2 
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' i,  7fi2 

8 
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>!A0 
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1 

l.fin^infr.  Mirh 

1 

la 

i',122 

3 

■ 

14 

ft 

i» 

4201 
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Musiceyon,  Mlcb.. 

!> 

17 

12 

200 
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20 
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..... 

Baginaw,  Mich.: 

1 

East  side  

g 

194 

6; 

143 

West  side  

1 

12 

238 

1 

Duluth,  Minn  

6 

28 

9 

7 

892!  3.1K 

2B 

Burincfleld,  Mo........ 

1 

281 

7 

106 

Ill) 

.... 

L^ocoId,  Nebr  

... 

> 10 

>82 

> 1,743 

1 

3 

3 

96 

81 

Manchester,  N- n .... 

83 

2,  .32.1 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 
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11 
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IfA 

1,918 
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3 

32 

13 
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19 

4HU 

E<ist  Orange,  N,  J 

i 

14 

3 
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71 

^h||heth,  N.  J 

5 

% 

g 
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4 
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u 

10  338 
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1 

Brunswick.  N.  1 
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1 

41 

1,090 

1 

i.V 

ft 
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rasnaic,  N./ 

1 

4 

11 

ft 
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898 

281 

1 2 

1 

«l 

11 
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M 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . . . 

1 

g 

] 309 

1 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J 

1 

2 

13 

1 31 

3.18 

1 

1 

AmftterdAm,  N.  Y.  . . 

1 

31.3 

1 

.\iihiim.  N.  Y 

n 
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Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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3 

14 
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81 
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t 
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i 
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70 
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I 

12 
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33 
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1 
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24 
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19 
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13 
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i 
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3t 

2f 
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11 

1 

r 

4M 

» 
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8 

2f 

13 
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■ Not  reportod.  ' Tncludea  night,  schooU  of  all  tf  pes.  . 
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Table  8. — Night  achoolt  and  summer  tchooU  in  city  school  systems,  lP$S-£4 — 

Continued 


GROUP  II.— CITIES  OF  30,000  TO  iqp,000  POPULATION— Continued 
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Summer  schools 

t 

1 Teachers 
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4 

Teacben 
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Cl 

i 

j 

a 

a 

' 

1 

Im 

a 

a 

ta 

e 

> 
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A 

>k 

a 

Z 

c 

ui 

t 

JZ 

□ 

c 

|\ 

> 
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2 

Q 

C 

5 

c 
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5 

"9 

c 

✓ 

c 

e 

c 

i 
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3 

X 

r 

5S 

B 

a 

9i 

B 

c 

ui 
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>k 

5 

a 

Q 
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2 

1 3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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5 
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4 

1 
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ow 

.. 

4 

I. 

1 

6 
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43 
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3 
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6 
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1 
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14 
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41 
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IT 

. 
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31 
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1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2i 

1 

23 

II 
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1.054 

32 

734 
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1 

8 

23 

.15 

3 
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594  ..  . 
772  3Z5 

.51 

2 

I 

3 

10 

.1 

10 

8 

3 

1 

‘ 85 
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38 

18! 

2 

8 

4 
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.30 

3 

B 

;u 
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72 
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7 

2 

10 

16 

13 
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‘ 

2 
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4 
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72 
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3S 
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U 
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6 
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* 
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3 
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- 

IT 

IH 

3T 
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1 

to 

IT 

' 

4. 
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27 

11 
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A 

0 
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1 
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' 
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1 
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1 1 
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1 1 1 
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GROUP  III— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION 
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iI3 
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1 

6 

71 

tknifda.  CbHI 

iRiainbra,  Calif 
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Table  8. — Nigkl  schools  and  summer  schools  in  city  school  systems,  192S-H — . 

Continued 

GROUP  111.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION-Contlnued 


lily 


Houliler,  <’olo 

(Irwley,  Colo 

TrinWHd.  Cslo 

■Ansonia.  Conn 

Hriiitol,  Conn 

Uunhiirv.  Conn 

Derby,  Conn 

East  liartford.  Conn 

Enfield,  Conn 

Greenwich,  Conn... 
Middletown,  Conn.. 

Milford,  Conn 

NauKatuck,  Conn... 
New  lyondon,  I'nnn. 

Norwalk,  Conn 

NorwlchrfConn 

Stonlngton,  Conn... 

Btratford.  Conn 

Torrinitton.  Conn... 
Wallin*tord,  Conn.. 

Wlndhiui.  Conn 

Albany,  Oa 

Athena,  Oa... 

Waraoss,  Oa 

Boisp,  Idaho 

Blue  Island,  111  .. 

Cairo,  ni 

Wttn,  lU 

Granite  City,  111  ... 

La  SaUe.  lU 

LInctlIrt,  111 

Maywood,  lU. 

Mefroee  Park,  111 

Btreator,  HI 

Anderson.  Ind 

Elkhart,  Ind 

Runtinfiton,  Ind 

La  Porte,  Ind 

Loyanaport,  Ind 

Marion,  Ind 

Mishawaka.  Ind 

New  .Albany,  Ind... 

Rlcbroond.  Ind 
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Tablb  8.  Sight  gchools  and  eummcr  achooU  in  city  school  systems,  192S-£A-^ 

Continued  • 

OROUP  lII.-riTIKB  OF  10.000  TO  30,000  POPl’I,ATION-(^nUnuad  ” 
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13 
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Tablb  S. — Night  school*  and  summer  schools  in  city  school  systems,  I92S—S4 — 

Continued 

. GROUP  ni.-CITIES  OF  10,000  Tp  SO.OOO  POPULATION -Comlnued 


City 


N'tght  schools 


Teaolipni 


Students 


a I 
h I 


3 

'i 

> 


Cntirord.  N.  H.. 

Onvor,  N.  II - 

Ki'ene,  N.  II 

I.,Hmnis.  N.  n . . 

Niwhua.  N.  II  ..  * 
Ashiiry  Pnrk,  N.  J 
lllnotnfipUI.  N.  J . 
Hri(l*cton.  N.  J . 

Csrleret,  N. } 

Clifton,  N.  J 

KokIpwooiI,  N.  } 
Oarfteld.  N.  J...  . 
IlATkonsack,  N,  J 

llsnison,  N.  J 

IrvUiRton.  N.  J ... 

Kmrny,  N.  J 

I-ong  Bmnrh,  N.  J 
Montclolr,  N.  J . . 
Morristown,  N.  J 
North  Bergen,  N. 
PlBlnfleW,  N . J .'. 
Kshway.  N.  J^. 

Summit,  N.  J 

Weehawken,  N.  J.  . . 
West  New  York,  N.  J 
West  Omnge.  N . J .. 
Alhu(iuernu^  N.  Met. 

HalHViH,  N.  Y 

Heoroti,  N.  Y 

I'nhnea,  N Y 
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13).  N.  Y I 
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Herkimer.  N.  Y 

Homell,  N.  Y 

Hudson,  N.  Y 
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Table  8. — Night  arhools  and  nummer  schooU  in  city  school  aysUmo,  tOgft-BJ) — 
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GROUP  III.— CITIES  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Conllnuwl 
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Bnirtdock,  Pa 

Bniilfor<l.  Pa... 
Bullcr.  Pa  



” 4.S0 

5 

K' 

4 ^ 

2 

3 

...^ 

183 

40 

63 

37 

36 

.... 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

a 

4 

2 

i 

12 

4 

IT 

eg 

100 

. . 

. 

..... 

2 

.... 

2K.S 

229 

..  . , 

1 

•A 



186 
1'  150 

....  . 



j r 

' ry 
' 

• 4j::: 

Chirlon,  Pa 

CiiHU'.'ivillp,  Pa.. 
Orii'nshurg,  Pa. 
Hnmesi«»(i,  Pa  . 
I/'l»mon,  Pa.  . 
Mnnesaen,  Pa. 
Niinlicokc,  Pa.. 

Niirih  BroddiK'k,  Pa 

Old  Forge,  Pa 

FilUston,  Pa. . 

Bhamokln,  Pa. ... 
SlPcIton.  Pu . .. 



93 

3H3 

70 

400 



. .j:.  . .. 

4|  '."20g 

1 

r 

ll 

4A 

IH 

Ifi 

loe 

,435 

1 4 

! 1^ 

M 

80 

73 

. 

. .. 

. ... 

3 

2 

,38 

8.39 

i 

I 

1 

10 

0 

. . 

. ... 

20 

44 

ITS 

17G 



... 

... 

4 

4 

h 

Warren,  Pa 

97 

139 

343 

West  Chwitcr,  Pa 
WixHllnwn,  Pa 

1 

II 

.A 

5 

'.'i 

4 

3 

14 

4 

5 

30 

3 

191 

m 

124 

720 

149 

133 

142 

40 

338 

lOS 

139 

2 

’2 

A 

3 

2 

- •%- 

43 

31 

318 

1.U2I 

207 

,\3 

'.172 

Bristol,  R.  I.  . . 
''rnlral  Falb,  R.  1.  . 
I’mnston,  H.  I 

. 3 

A 

■3 

' I 
1 

Cumhorland,  R.  I.  . 
East  Providence,  R.  I . 
Warwick,  R.  I 

..  - 





H 

— 

W'p.st  Warwick,  R.  I. . . 

Anderson,  0.  C 

Aberdeen,*8.  Dok 

3 

1 

1 

■ - 

4 

. le 

123 

388 

Sloui  Falb.'S.  Dak.... 

.... 

4 

278 

lohnaon  City,  Tenn 

riebume,  Tei 

1 

4 



100 

6 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

138 

66 

110 

40 

48 

87 

CorsicBna,  Tm 

3 

.... 

B2 

\ 

Denbon,  Tei 

Paris,  Tea 

a 

6 

3 



so 

M 

31 

Port  Arthur,  Tm 

1 

3 

187 

Teiarkana,  Tex 



Provo,  Utah 

2 

.in.... 

0 
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Tabli  8. — Niukt  aehoola  ^nd  nummer  achooUt  in  aly  school  avslems,  1923-81-“ 
• * / Continued 


GROUP  IH.-CITlEa  OF  10,000  TO  30,000  POPULATION— Continued 


City 


Bam.  Vt 
BurlInKWn,  Vt. 
RutlBrnl.  Vt 
Alexamlrln.  Va. 
AUharloltwvlIIe,  Vn 
Abenleen,  ■Waih . . 
Belli  nghtktB,  Waah 

Everett,  Wnnh 

Hoquiam.  Waih 
Yakima,  Wa.ih 
BlueOeld.  W.  Va 
Moroantown,  W.  Vu 
Appleton,  WLi 
Beloit  Wla  . 

Eau  Claire,  W'ta  ... 
Fond  du  Lai:.  WIs. 

JaneerUJe,  Wla 

Manitowoc,  WLa  . . 
Marinette,  Wla  . . 
Stevena  Roint,  Wla 
Wauaau,  WIs 
West  AUla,  WIs 
Cbeyenae.  Wyo 

Total  . ... 


I 


er!c 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  1523-1924 

Tabik  9. — Americanization  rlanacH  in  city  jnihlic  achwl  ayntcma,  19SA-S4 
GROUP  I.— CITIES  OF  100,000  POPO^.ATION  AND  MORE 


4ft  1 


City 

j Super- 
visors 
: and 
1 prlncl- 
pals 

Teach- 

ers 

. 

Stu- 

dents 

> 

City  ' 

,-8ui)cr- 

vlsors 

and 

prind- 

paLs 

Los  Angeles,  Calif... 

1 

41 

3.  3«3 

Albany,  N.  Y .. 

1 

San  Kmncisco,  Calif. 

6 

IKK 

lluflald,  N.  Y 

3 

BriilKeix'tt,  Conn  .. 

..  ; J 

4H 

1,877 

New  York,  N.  Y ...  . 

128 

llarlloril.  Conn. 

1 

(H 

1,751 

Kucbesler,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Cmm.. 

1 

24 

LOW 

Hymeuae,  N.  V 

Wilniinglon,  Del  .. 

1 

r»5 

1,  2fiH 

Yonkers.  N.  Y .. 

Washiiiglun,  D.  ( 

1 

at 

2.044 

Akron,  Ohio 

1 

Atlaiitii,  (la 

:i 

2fi3 

Cincirmutl,  Ohio 

2 

Chicagn,  111. 

i ' 

37 

2.  WHO 

Columbas,  Ohio.  . . 

3 

Ucs  .Moines,  hiwo. . . 

' 1 

7 

:ii« 

D'lylon,  Ohio 

Biiltimore,  Md. 

. . <2 

5 

124 

Toledo,  Ohio * 

1 

Bullion,  Musn  . 

2,trj3 

PhiladelphlH,  P«.  . 

»* 

('ninhridge.  Mass. 

I 

Ki 

1,700 

PltLsbdrgh,  Pa . . 

2U 

Fall  hiver.  Miuvs  . 

1 

77 

.W2 

Reading,  Pa 

1 

l.qW  i’K.  M 11S.S 

1 

It 

303 

i^rovlilence,  R I 

lledlord,  M«i.-i.s 

r 

ird 

2,018 

Nii-shvllle.  Tenn 

Woris’ster.  ,Mn.s.s  , 

n 

71 

1,743 

Dallas,  Tex  

Detroit,  Mirh  ...  . 

w 

538 

Mnustun,  Tex 

.Niimieapolls,  Minn 

-1.  116 

Suit  LakaCIty,  I’lnh 

I 

Hi.  Paul,  M inn. 

u 

.'tl 

1,4.66 

Norfolk,  Va 

1 

Ontulm,  .N'fbr  . 

.1 

17 

407 

Richmond,  Va. . .. 

CainiJpn,  N . J 

S 

.10,4 

Seattle,  Wash ». 

Newark.  N . J . 

,1 

3.  843 

Mdwnukee,  Wis  ... 

, 

(iRorp  ii.-crriEs  of  3o,noo  to  ioo,ooo  population 


Mnnlgnmery,  Ala...  — 

I 

• 15 

Puehio  ( Dlst.  20),  CdIii.  ., 

2 

02 

Htnnilord.  Conn 

13 

(170 

Aurora,  III.: 

East  .i1(1p 

0 

90 

West  side 

1 

20 

Moline,  ni 

4 

55 

Rock  Island,  111 

1 

2 

44 

Fori  Wayne,  Iml  

6 

230 

Uarv,  Ind 

U 

73 

12,814 

Kokomo,  Ind ...  . 

. 1 

28 

South  Bond.  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Inil. 

1 

Critinril  Bluffs,  Iowa 

■ • .3 

“•73 

Dutmoue, -Iowa. 

2 

72 

Sioin  City.  lowu. 

3 

126 

Shrrn’eport,  La.,..  . 

2 

32 

Portland,  Mo.,.  ....... 

1 

3 

224 

Brookline,  Moss 

4 

HO 

riieknn,  Miiss 

32 

7H4 

Chieofiec,  Moss 

Everett,  Mass 

1 

9 

219 

1 

21 

2H7 

FUeliburg,  Mass 

•J 

13 

270 

Havertilll,  Mass 

•J 

21 

. 310 

Holvoke,  Mas? 

1 

40 

902 

Lawreims,  Mass 

Lynn.  Mass  ... 

3 

40 

1,060 

1 

■38 

057 

Maiilen,  Ma&s. 

1 

23 

700 

Medfortl,  Mass 

C 

4 

09 

Newton,  Mass. . 

2 

17 

309 

Pitlalleld,  Mass 

2 

II 

752 

Salem,  Mass 

,5 

15 

;(30 

SimiervUlca  Mass 
Taimlon,  Mast 

:i 

15 

.654 

'■  1 

II 

237 

W'nlttuim,  Mass.  . . 

1 

14 

42S 

Hamtrainck,  Mich 

12 

040 

lllKhland  Park,  Mich.  ' 
Kiuaniaxoo,  Mich 

7 

310 

4 

113 

Muskegoi^  Mich . 

3 

108 

Saginaw,  Mich.: 

East  side 

13 

2A7 

1 

3 

.54 

Duluth,  Minn 

Bayonue,  N.  J 

ElUnhctb,  N.  J 

Hoboken,  N.  I 

New  Bninswlrk,  N.  J... 

Oranttc,  N.  J 

PoasaJe,  N.  I 

West  ilotwken,  N.  J. 

Amslerdam,  N.  Y 

Hlnghaniton,  N.  Y„*.. 

Eliulrn,  N.  Y 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. . 

Nowhurgh,  N.  Y 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.. 
Niafcara  Falbs,  N.  Y..., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y...I 

Schnoctnuy,  N.  Y 

Troy  nJnion  (list.),  N,  Y 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Canton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ohio ^ 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio : . 

AUenlown,  Pa 

Rastan,  Pa 

Erie,  Pa. 

HaiTbburR,  Pa 

Johnstown,  Pa 

McKeesport,  Pa.  

Norristown,  Pa 

Wilkes-Barre,  fa . 

Newport,  R.  L . 
Charleston,  8.  C 
El  Paso,  Tex.. 

Ogden,  Utah.. 

Tacoma,  Wash 
Cbarleeton,  W.  Va...... 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Keooe^,  W'la... 


27301'— 27 30 


1 

Teech- ! 

Htu- 

era 

dents 

' 27 

050 

174 

5.203 

6«6 

00,  IW 

107 

4,193 

58 

1.902 

9 

000 

S7 

2.828 

45 

1,979 

23 

939 

7 

255 

34 

1,039 

' 19 

12.929 

' 194 

5. 10.5 

248 

' 28 

IM 

, 2 

23 
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357 

1 1 

91 

1 - 6 

109 

} 

iri 

183 

4 

889 

8 

205 

m 

1 

> 3« 

1,371 

i 8 

457 

: 2 

03 

1 25 

084 

10 

784 
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356 

19 

Tn 

8 

522 

17 

381 

27 

m 

38 

280 

31 

839 

12 

058 

5 

ri6 

I 

112 

20 

1.063 

9 

380 

ai 

1.217 

14 

491 

HO 

1.200 

39 

1.  157 

I 

no 

188 

A 

395 

n 

tXM 

f 4 

125 

16 

062 

4 

139 

9 

453 

2 

87 

3 

84 

6 

244 

3 

44 

3 

47 

2 

30 

6 

ISO 

If 

- 824 

f t 

08 

t 

147 

40 

504 

1 
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CHAPTEE  XXII 


STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOI^,  1923-1924 


INSTITCTIONS  REPOETDIO 

For  tile  school  year  1923-24  reports  were  received  from  913  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  professional  schools.  Of  this  number  144  are 
under  pubhc  control  and  769  under  private  control;  150  are  indepen- 
dent professional  schools.  There  are  165  schools  of  theology,  124 
schools  of  law,  80  schools  of  medicine,  43  schools  of  dentistry,  63  schools 
of  pharmacy,  6 schools  of  osteopathy,  and  12  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine.  In  1922  reports  were  received  from  780  universitiee,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools.  The  addition  of  133  reports  of 
schools  in  1924  is  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  field  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  secured  many  reports* by  personal  visits. 

% • 

PROFESSORS  AND  INSTEUCTOBS 

The  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  who  are  men,  in 
both  public  and  private  schools,  is  44,346-;  and  Uie  number  who  are 
, women  is  11,934,  or  a total  of  56,279.  In  the  institutions  under 
public  control  15,478  professors  and  instructors  are  men  and  3,667 
are  women.  In  the  institutions  under  private  xontrol  28,867  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  aro  men  and  8,267  are  women.  This  makes 
a total  of  19,145  professors  and  instructors  in  schools  under  pubUo 
control  and  37,134  in  schools  under  private  control. 

’ * STUDENTS 

* 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  all  the  institutions  is 
726,124,  of  w^ch  number  457,701  are  men  and  268,423  are  women. 
Of  the  total  number,  88,825  men  and  23,033  women  were  enrolled  in 
preparatory  departments;  289,817  men  smd  196,482  women  in  col- 
legiate departments;  18,444  men  and  10,355  women  in  graduate 
departments;  85,865  men  and  5,661  women  in  professional  depart- 
ments; and  33,144  men  and  39,759  wom^  were  roistered  as  unclas- 
sified and  special  students.  Schools  of  theology  enrolled  12,358 
students;  schools  of  law,  35,732;  schools  of  medicine,  18,900;  schools 
of  dentistry,  12,947;  schools  of  pharmacy,  9,951;  sohoeds  ol  osteop- 
athy, 1,117;  and  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  611.  Schools  of 
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engineering  enrolled  57,699  students.  Institutions  under  public  con- 
trol enrolled  166,860  men  and  88,770  women;  those  under  private 
control  enrolled  290,841  men  and  179,653  women.  Tliere  were  also 
enrolled  189,943  additional  students  in  summer  schools,  4,012  in 
winter  short  courses,  and  140,846  in  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

DEGREES 

During  the  school  year  1923-24  the  universities  and  colleges  con- 
ferred 36,258  baccalaureate  degrees  upon  men  and  25,027  upon 
women.  These  institutions  and  the  professional  schools  together 
conferred  6,447  graduate  degrees  upon  men  and  2,814  upon  women. 
The  professional  schools  conferred  17,357  first  degrees,  distributed 
as  follows:  Schools  of  theology,  1,319;  schools  of  law,  6,848;  schools 
of  medicine,  3,642;  schools  of  dentistry,  3,356;  schools  of  pharmacy, 
2,839;  schools  of  osteopathy,  204;  and  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, 95.  In  all,  1 ,096  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  none  of  which 
were  Ph.  D.  degrees.  Included  above  in  the  graduate  degrees  are 
1,064  Ph.  D.  degrees,  914  being  conferred  upon  men  and  150  upon 
women., 

PROPERTY 

In  1924  the  value  of  grounds  belonging  to  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  is  reported  as  $168,257,572;  of  buildings  as 
$713,348,357;  The  total  valuer  of  libraries,  scientific  apparatus, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  other  contents  of  buildings  is  reported  as 
$175,323,131.  The  productive  funds  total  $814,718,813.  The  total 
amoimt  of  benefactions  received  during  the  year  is  $81,722,887. 
The.  number  of  volumes  in  the  hbraries  of  these  institutions  is 
33,025,478. 

RECEIPTS 

f 

The  total  receipts  of  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  spheols 
for  1923-24  are  reported  as  $388,242,587,  including  receipts  for 
endowments.  If  receipts  for  endowments  are  excluded,  the  total  is 
$341,515,910.  The  * following  amounts  were  received  from  the 
sources  indicated:  Student  fees,  $81,171,612;  room  rent,  $8,934,749; 
board,  $28,028,858;  productive  funds,  $40,431,608;  State  or  city  for 
increase  of  plant,  $18,828,593;  State  or  city  for  current  expenses, 
$73,423,956;  United  States  Government,  $13,641,424;  private  bene- 
factions for  increase  of  plant,  $22,632,735;  private  benefactions  for 
endowment,  $46,726,677;  private  benefactions  for  current  expenses, 
$12,376,326;  all  other  sources,  $42,047,049.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  for  public  inst^tions,  including  additions  to  endowments, 
is  $11^,228,196;  for  private  institutions,  $235,014,392. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 

Table  1 presents  historical  statistics  for  instructors,  students,  and 
! degrees,  by  IQ-year  periods,  from  1890  to  the- present  time.  There 
were  enroUed  in  1890,  excluding  duplicates  and  preparatory  students, 
a total  of  121,942  students  in  collegiate  courses.  In  1900  this  en- 
rollment had  reached  167,999;  in  1910  it  was  266,654;  and  in  1924  it 
amounted  to  664,266.  During  this  34-year  period  the  general 
population  increased  about  78  per  cent,  while  enrollment  of  coU^ate 
students  increased  445  per  cent.  During  this  period  enrollments  in 
all  kinds  of  secondary  students  increased  951  per  cent.  College 
enrollment,  therefore,  has  grown  nearly  6 times  as  fast  as  the  general 
population,  and  secondary  school  enrollments  have  grown  about  12 
times  as  fast  as  the  general  population.  Since  college  growth  must 
of  necessity  come  through  the  secondary  schools,  the  *iontinuous 
growth  of  the  secondary  schools  becomes  one  of  primary  importance. 

The  number  of  instructors,  excluding  those  in  preparatory  de- 
partments, in  1890  is  reported  as  10,762,  in  1900  as  18,056,  in  1910 
as  29,083,  and  in  1924  as  51,907.  Tlie  number  of  students  per 
teacher  for  each  of  those  four  years  is  11.3,  9.3;  9.2,  and  12.8. 

From  1922  to  1924  the  number  of  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred 
increased  from  47,854  to  61,285;  the  number  of  first  professional 
degrees  from  12,053  to  17,357;  and  the  number  of  graduate  degrees 
from  7,332  to  9,261.  During  this  two-year  period  the  amount  of 
productive  funds  of  these  institutions  increased  from  $699,213,452  to 
$814,718,813,  and  the  total  annual  receipts  from  $326,535,304  to 
$387,694,609.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  student  fees  from  $64,- 
296,212  in  1922  to  $81,168,998  in  1924.  The  student  fees  in  1924  are 
about  21  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  which  means  that  for  every 
dollar  the  student  pays  $4  more  must  come  from  other  sources. 

The  summer-school  enrollment  increased  from  25,538  men  and 
62,521  women  in  1918  to  36,469  men  and  58,369  wom«rfi  in  1920,  to 
62,994  men  and  85,069  women  in  1922,  and  to  76,155  men  and 
113,788  women  in  1924.  This  is  an  annual  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  for  the  men  and  13  per  cent  for  the  women.  In  1918,  33  per 
cent  of  the  summer-school  enrollment  were  men,  and  in  1924  this 
had  increased  to  40  per  cent.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  1924 
over  1918  is  198  per  cent  for  the  men  and  1 17  per  cent  for  the  women. 
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Table  1. — Review  of  rtMMica  of  universities,  coUeges,  and  professional  schools,  ig 
• decades,  1890-1922,  and  for  1924 


Itenu' 

IHM) 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1922 

IBM 

rnortssoBa  ahd  inbtkvctoiu 

• 

1 

Pre^uatory  departments: 

2,572 

1.506 

St  807 
1, 741 

1^714 

1.568 

%002 

1,731 

lt«U 

Women 

Total 

2,fm 

4,078 

. 4,548 

4,282 

4,633 

CoUe^te  departments; 

0,014 
2, 2n,^ 

1A031 

3,23(P 

21, 6^ 
6,4^ 

23,685 

7,424 

Women 

Total 

6.  1U8 

11,219 

17,  281 

28,113 

33,109 

38,0> 

Profehslonal  departments: 
Men 

10,603 

312 

11 

IX  Ml 

W omen 

'399 

'351 

4a 

Total... 

3.UU5 

8 9T7 

13.28.5 

ToUl,  excluding  Uyplicate?; 
Men 

10,576 

:4M8» 

18,343 

3,791 

. 

Women 

5,  IM 

11,934 

Total 

13,56,1 

22.134 

33,631 

>.42, 882 

> 49,838 

*.58,279 

BTUDEP^TS 

— ^ 

Pne^jaratory  departments; 

20,530 

22,210 

34,814 
?t  ^71 

42, 016 

Women 

21,867 

■^au 

Total 

51,749 

61, iu 

CoUe|iate  departments: 

44.050 
• 20,024 

68,047 

36.051 

113,074 
61, 139 

212,403 

128,677 

254,514 
166  202 

289.817  ■ 
196.482 

Women 

T.U. 'W-' 

65,274 

104  098 

174,  213 

Graduate  depertmenta: 

Men 

1,973 

409 

A 119 

Women 

1,719 

iUl| 

Total.'. 

2,382 

/V  831 

Professional  deportments;* 
Men 

32, 034 ' 

f5  990 

Women 

977 

6,064 

1(631 

A 

Total.... 

33  Oil 

76,682 

91, 0I9 

Total  number,  exduding  duplicates:  . 
Men 

119  MO 

337,  m 
104,701 

334,336 

402,036 
216, 610 

467,701 
368, 4M_ 

Women... 

53!  831 

Ot  380 

- Total i 

173  001 

09A  OOA 

' 790,  iJi 

StudMiU  In  oartaln  ^ngtnoerixig  ootmes: 
OflUAnl  miglTiM^nff 

i 

MtSSl 

8,850 

11,780 

0,409 

3,048 

ft  917 

ClvO  enztheerinc 

1,103 

5,140 

4,459 

2.  653 

7.886 

5,377 

^430 

2,0M 

Meohanlcnl  enriiwiiiring 

iaS? 

Eleolrical  e*>»f™>»Hnp 

n iWQ 

1A  nm 

Mining  engineering 

1,301 

3,873 

2,771 

see 

•S743 

6,706 

*.1*1 

'nn.i-F-rwi- 

• budute  SB3  men  and  1,S!8B  women  teaching  in  oth«  departments. 

» utdute  1,010 men  and  1,341  women  tMohlng  In  other  oep^ments. 

• *****  women  teaching  in  oth«  departments. 

^oudea  stadento  In  theology,  law.  medldna,  dentlrtry,  pbinnaoy,  ost«opat^y,  a^  veterinary  me<B> 

• Indoto  37,538  men  afid  38,535  women  In  other  departments, 
i hudndes  30.405  men  and  20,458  woman  In  other  departments. 

’ lodndss  58,144  men  and  30^850  women  in  other  departments, 
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Table  1. — Review  of  ttalislicM  of  univeTsiHei,  coUeget,  and  profeotional  eehoola,  by 
decades,  J890-19S9,  and  for  Continued 


■ \ 
Itema 

1800 

1900 

1910 

1930 

\9sa 

1034 

DXnBEIB  CONriiUlID 
Barcalaureato; 

9,647 

4,471 

16,367 

7,430 

23,372 
■ 15,280 

29,206 

18,658 

' 36,268 
26,027 

ToIhI - 

6853 

14,018 

22,687 

38,652 

47,854 

61,286 

ProfcasioniJ:' 

■ ■ 

■ 

A. 

8272 

602 

11,339 

680 

17,857 

940 

Total 

8,086 

. 13,392 

liS13 

8,774 

12,019 

18,297 

Graduate: 

1,028 

324 

1,939 

602 

3,457 

1,396 

5,445 
. 1,882 

4,447 

Z814 

T otal 

Bonornry  

Ph.  D.  degree,  on  eiaminalion: 

Men - - 

Women - 

TnUl  - •- 

1, 135 

1,952 

Z541 

4,853 

7,327 

9,261 

735 

702 

679 

989 

. 1,082 

1,096 



332 

30 

365 

44 

48B 

03 

770 

113 

914 

150 

1 

342 

409 

632 

883 

1,064 

• First  deifroea  in  theology,  Inw.  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  osteopathy,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Tablf,  2. — Number  of  collegiate  arul  residenl  graduate  students  in  universiliee  and 

colleges  from  1889-90  to  192S-S4 


Year 


Men 


18S0-1H)..-  - .[  «,»2B 

1890- 91 rrti  40,220 

1891- 92.  . : 51,103 

1892- 93 55,305 

1893- 94 59,814 

lfWM-95 6Z053 

1895- 90 , 65,143 

1896- 97 I 64,662 

1897- 98 : I 67,018 

1898- 99 1 67,606 

1899- 1900  - 78,169 

1900- 1901 78.473 

1901- 3..*. J>. I 78,183 

1902- S 1 82,394' 

1903- 4 86,008 

1904- 6 92,161 


Women 

Year 

Men 

20,874 

1905-6 

97,^ 

22,036 

lWW-7 

90,575 

23,385 

1907-8 

100,945 

24,633 

28,657 

1908-9 

119,480 

1909-10 

119,678 

29,739 

1010-11... - 

119,026 

3Z  244 

1911-12 

I3^760 

32,472 

1013-13 

128,644 

34,040 

1013-14 

139.373 

35.746 

1014-15 

16Z307 

37,770 

lOKHfl 7 

164,076 

38,900 

1017-18 •.. 

142,768 

40,669 

1010-20 

222.242 

• 4Z73I 

1921-22 

269,600 

42,057 

46,662 

1933-24 - 

808,261 

Women 


'60lS36 
63,126 
64,816 
62,997 
64,006 
6i646 
72,7ns 
73,687 
77.130 
■ 84,861 
96,486 
111,346 
134,462 
168,362 
206,837 


Table  3. — Insiitutions  conferring  tho  Ph.  D.  degree  on  examinalion  in 


State 


Arizona 

CallAimla 

, Do 

Do 

Colorado 

Do 

Cemieotlcut 

Do 

Diitrlct  o(  Cehunbla. . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Iiutllation 


tJnIrerelty  of^Arftena 

Unlvenity  o(  Oallfornia 1...'.. a.. 

California  Inititute  of  Technology — 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Unlvenity — , 

Unlventty  of  Colorado... 

UnlVeralty  of  Denver .■ 

Hartford  Seminary  Foaodatkm 

Yale  UnlTersIty... 

Anerloaa  tTnlveralty 

Catholic  UBlvenlty  oGAmerte 

Oeorgatoem  Dnivetalty 

Oeorfe  Wuhinfton  UalTwalty 


Men 


1 

30 

9 

16 

2 

1 

1 

40 


Women 


0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 
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Table  3. — Institutions  conferAng  the  Ph.  D.  degree  on  examination  in  19t4 — Cot 


state 

Institution 

....  a 

Men 

Weo* 

‘nUDois 

De  Paul  Unireraltv y 

0 

Do 

University  of  Chicago .. 

Do 

Northwestern  University 

g 

Do 

Oarretl  Biblical  InsUtuU.... 

] 

Do 

University  of  llliooia 

38 

Indiana 

Indiana  University 

7 

Do 

University  ofNotro  Dame 

3 

Iowa 

g 

Do 

University  of  Dulruaue 

5 

Do 

State  Unlversto  of  Iowa 

27 

Kansaa 

University  of  Knivras 

1 

Louisiana 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  

1 

Maryland 

Johns  Tlopkins  UnJveralty 

47 

Do 

University  of  Marvland  

1 

Massac  tiusetta 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

1 

Do 

Boston  Uni versitv 

3 

A 

Do 

Harvard  University 

7a 

Do 

Massachusetts  Instltuln  of  TAriinoloirv  . 

12 

• Do s. 

RadclilTe  College 

0 

1 

' Do 

Clark  University 

4 

1 

Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

22 

'Mlnnmota 

University  of  Minnr^te 

24 

Missouri 

University  of  Missouri _ . 

5 

Q 

Do 

Washlogton  University 

2 

Nebraska 

University  of  Nf^raska 

0 

1 

New  Jersey 

Rutffers  Universky 

5 

j 

Do 

Princeton  University 

31 

0 

New  York 

Cornell  University 

73 

\ 

Do 

Columbia  University.., 

IM 

% 

Do 

Fordham  University 

6 

7 

Do 

New  York  University... 

g 

J 

Do 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute ..  , 

2^ 

0 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Carolina ... 

4 

) 

Ohio 

University  of  CinelnnntJ  ..  ..  ...  . 

5 

) 

Do 

Ohio  State  University.'' - iai_, 

22 

J 

Do 

Univertlly  of  Dayton 

1 

0 

Pennsylvaniat 

Brjrn  Mswr  College ’ 

0 

4 

Do 

8t.  Francis  College 

2 

0 

Do 

Dropsle  College 

3 

i 

Do 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

37 

4 

Do 

Duquesoe  University 

0 

I 

Do 

Utriversily  of  Pittsburgh 

0 

a * 

Do. 

VUlanova  College ■ . ^ 

0 

% 

Rhode  Island 

Brown  University.. 

3 

1 

Texas 

University  of  Texas 

2 

4 

Do 

Kioe  Institute 

1 

1 

Virginia 

University  of  Virginia 

0 

Wuhington 

University  of  WaablnAon 

2 

1 

WIftcoDsia 

'University  of  Wisconsin 

00 

1 

Do 

Marquotto  University 

3 

4 

Total 
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BENEFACTIONS 


The  total  amount  of  gifts  and' bequests,  excluding  grants  by  the 
United  States,  by  the  several  States,  and  the  municipalities,  reported 
for  the  year  1923-24  is  $81,722,887.  Of  this  amount  $22,632,736 
wSa  for  increase  of  plant,  $1 2,380,569 current  expenses,  and 
$46,709,683  for  endowment.  . One  hundred  and  forty-seven  universi-^ 
ties,  .colleges,  and  professional  schools  reported  gifts  above  $100,000 
each  received  during  1923-24,  the  total  for  these  institutions  amount* 
ing  lo  $69,064,666.  n. 
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581, 


state 


Akbama 

Arkansas 

California 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do V.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do,.  

Conncctiout.... 

Do 

Do 

Oaorula 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Du 

nitoou! 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

tndiaou 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Iowa 

Do 

Kansas 

Kentucky •. . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Louisiana 

Do..^ 

Maine 

Maryland 

Do.;.‘‘r.i" 

Maisacbusetts . 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Michigan 

Mlnoesota 

Do 

Do... 

MIsKurl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Uampahlre. 

New  Jeraey 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Institution 


Amount 


Marlon  Institute 

Ouachita  CollMe 

II nl versiw  of  Callfornta ..!^ ]. 

Pomona  College  .- 

California  Christian  Coilege 

Occidental  College .' .. 

University  of  Southern  ('aJifomia 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uuiverslty 

MUIs  College 

California  Institute  o' Technology 

University  of  Redlands 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

College  of  the  Pacific 

Whittier  College.- 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  Umversity 

Yale  Uni versl^. . 

University  ofOeorela . 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Agnes  Scott  College . 

Emory  University 

Mercer  University 

W'esleyan  College 

Blackburn  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

Chicago  Theolorical  Scrniniiry 

University  of  Chicago. . 

Northwestern  University t 

Eureka  College 

Knoj  College 

Rosary  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 1,”..^.”!!. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Taylor  University 

Qrlnnell  College 

Simpson  Collc« 

Baker  University 

Berea  College... 

Centre  College..... 

Transylvania  College. 

Presbyterian  Thoolog^  Seminary  of  Kentucky 

Cumberland  College— .■ 

Loyol»  U nlverslty 

Tuladv  University  of  I^uisiaiia 

Bowdoin  Coilege 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Washington  College i 

Wo^tock  College 

Aml^t  College 

Boston  University 

Simmons  College 

■Harvard  Univenl^y 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

RadclUTe  College... 

Boston  College 

Smith  College 

Tufts  College 

Wellesley  College 

WlUiam  College a 

University  of  Michigan ' 

University  of  Minn^ta 

Carleton  College 

College  of  St.  CatberlM 

Culvsr-Stockton  College 

Central  College... 

WUllam  Jewell  CoU^ 

Park  College 

IntermounUin  Union  Collet 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University .*.... 

Dartmouth  College 

Upsala  College.  A 

Rutgers  University 

Piinoeton  University j 

St.  Stephen's  College 

University  of  BofliM  

St.  lewrenoe Unlveislty 

Ramlltoo  CoUego 

Hohsrt  CoOege ^ 

Cornell  University 

Eeuks  College 

Columbus  Uolveratty 


tlfio.000 

400,(100 

1.3M.M3 

301. 183 
IIS,  743 
404,351 

450.000 
1, 135,  058 

173,  M3 

310. 070 
lOB,  724 
227,353 

171.000 
ltd,  ."iOO 
250,270 

202.477 
^037,4U 

344,503 

110.834 
160,230 
2(H,251 
2M,000 
274,  120 
133,  114 

150.000 

250.000 
2,009k  (HO 

6,  057,  M2 
170,557 
157,223 
140,440 
860,370 
lO6,0Og 
722,481 

146.000 
101,907 

118. 478 
270,681 
317,030 
304,810 
not  707 
112, 651 

272.000 
>40,000 
436,357 
550,068 

1,048,030 

250.000 

100.000 

300.000 
230,622 
610, 119 

7,  790, 745 

613.000 

144.000 
406,200 
334,804 

384.183 

006.070 

680.834 

206.000 
700,474 
13a007 
415,000 
676,700 
120k  442 
176,083 
330k  807 

ioa.000 

170, 674 
337,604 
186,632 
46%  048 
087,868 
170,640 
727,802 
347,849 
0M.068 
llOkSOO 
1,003,110 
310.600 
1,002,774 
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"H 


N*w  York 

Do.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

North  Carollrm . 

Do...- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ohio 

Do - 

Do^: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Oklahoma 

Oro^n 

do”"-.!’I: 

Do 

Pennaylvaiilii  - . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Rhode  hUand . . 
South  Canutna 

Do 

■ Tennessee  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Texas 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Utah 

Vermont 

. Do 

Vlrflnla 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia  . 

Wlsoonsln  

Do - 

* Do 

Do- 

Do 

Total. 


:1: 


Jewish  Tbeoloelcal  Seminary 

Manhattan  College. . . , 

New  York  University 

Vassar  Coile« 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Syracuse  Uni  verity 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

Davidson  Collate 

Duke  Unkrerslly 

Elon  CoUefte 

Lenolr-Rhyne  College — 

Livingstone  College ' 

Salem  College 

Baldwin- Wallace  College 

Hebrew  Union  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Weatem  Reserve  University 

Kenyon  (Allege 

lllruni  College - 

Masklugum  College 

Uborliu  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Olterhein  College 

College  of  Wooster 

University  of  Tulsa 

Eugene'  Bible  University.. . 

Pacino  University 

Llnlleld  College — 

Willamette  University 

Muhlenberg  College 

Gettysburg  College 

Pranklln  and  Marshall  College 

Bucknell  University.... 

Drexel  Institute- 

Univoralty  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Icstituto  of  Technology 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Brown  University 

Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolli\ii..  -J[ — 

Furman  Unlvwwity iS. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Maryville  College 

Moharry  Medicm  College  ' 

U nl  vormty  of  the  South < 

Simmons  College.... 

Southern  Methodist  University ..  .■ 

Texas  Christian  "University t 

Lon  Morris  College - 

Brigham  Young  University 

University  of  Vermont.. I 

MIddlebury  College - 

University  of  Virginia 

Lynchburg  CoUem 

University 'of  Rienmond 

Roanoke  College - 1..- '• 

Proteetant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

OoUege  of  Puget  Sound 

Bethany  CoU^ 

Beloit  College - 

University  of  Wlsoonsln 

Marquette  University 

MUwaukee<  Downer  College 

Carrol)  Coiege 


MM.W 

r 300,«l 
106,« 
081, «J 
347.  ai 
477, 3M 
101,19 

isi,«n 

228,814 
100,71)1 
fil4,81l 
281,800 
an,  on 
iii.at 
172,  w 

308.000 
408,94 

2.088,081 
281, »«) 
184,  OH 
104,  «U 
828,010 

147.000 

ao8.n 

ilS,8M 

188,711 

1I8.X0 

IIMXB 

loaia. 

121.000 

218.89 
US.OOO 

303.000 
147,081 
383. 4« 
677,  M 

1.002.711 

078.91 

193.. n 
70B.448 

180.49 
118,  M 
J21,0n 

168.09 

130.79 

283.49 

218.000 

862.89 

168.91 

278. 09 

201.91 

180.79 
M4,ai 

180.49 

180.79 
188,19 

107.79 

318.09 

104.89 
.101.8' 
126,1 
14«,( 

109.7.. 

- 334.M1 

Mi  91 


e0.0M,9l  i 


■ OotewL 
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Tabud  5. — Professors  and  instructors  in  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 

schools  in  W^8-H4 


Continrnlal 

Statpf 


Alabama 

Ariwna... 

Arlutnsaa. 

Califoniiu 

Coloraflo- 


Coniiecticut 

Maw  art' 

DLU.  of  Columbia 

Floriiia 

Qeontis 


Idaho  . . 
Illinois . , 
Indiana'.. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana'..  ... 

Maine 

Marylaml 

Msa8Bchu»'tts.. 


Michigan... 

Mlnni'.sula.. 

Mlsdasiupl . 

Mlnoun . . 

Montana... 


Nabra.ska 

Na^adn.. 

New  IlaniixHhim.... 

New  Jersey 

Now  Mpxico 


New  york 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ■ 

Oklahoma 

Oncon 

Pnmaylvanla 

Khoile  Island 

Booth  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota 

Iteiuiaaee 

ITdaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrglnta 

'faahinaton 

West  Virjijila 

Wlaoonaln 

Wyoming 

Oadyiag  pouations 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

i*ofto  aioo 


Insti- 

tu- 

tions 

Pri’isimiory 
depart  - 
menus 

I'ollegiau: 
depart- 
ments ‘ 

Men 

.1 

Wotb- 

on 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

1 

0, 153 

t 

4 

5 

01:1 

2.  615 

1. 7.57 

28.872 

12 

6H 

24 

271 

W7 

0 

H8 

19 

iT 

27 

26 

130 

44 

;ui 

ir,i 

74 

1.422 

451 

10 

44 

26 

441 

114 

7 

17 

0 

474 

42 

1 

5 

I 

44 

14 

II 

16 

11 

484 

62 

4 

in 

to 

lU) 

.5.5 

27 

65 

38 

502 

342 

4 

20 

0 

121 

3»- 

:>6 

1110 

116 

1.568 

526 

v> 

23 

38 

788 

23.5 

32 

117 

. 61 

013 

370 

21 

83 

20 

.588 

246 

24 

76 

78 

323 

108 

II 

26 

29 

278 

125 

5 

■ 

107 

18 

30 

82" 

30 

736 

2D4 

31 

■ ' 85 

22 

1.808 

580 

21 

38 

' 24 

I.OIC 

20.3 

P 

174 

08 

780 

3fl5 

14 

22 

36 

179 

161 

47 

101 

J27 

826 

367 

6 

11 

3 

156 

41 

14 

77 

34 

311 

140 

60 

u 

J] 

ii 

0 

266 

9 

13 

30 

6 

440 

64 

3 

13 

a 

68 

14 

* 1' 

137 

118 

3,441 

888- 

% 

« 

510 

277 

4 

43 

30 

130 

56 

1 .50 

,118 

' 47 

1,721 

574 

II 

> 23 

30 

280 

148 

14 

29 

24 

405 

145 

63 

156 

A2 

2413 

438 

4 

7 

0 

105 

14 

23 

11 

21 

320 

210 

9 

31 

' 25 

206 

65 

25 

60 

76 

393 

135 

45 

97 

121 

889 

442 

7 

55 

28 

230 

02 

' 4 

8 

0 

189 

20 

30 

25 

08 

663 

306 

7 

S3 

13 

431 

142 

0 

28 

38 

108 

71 

18 

76 

30 

863 

217 

1 

6 

9 

45 

26 

1 

8 

1 

2 

. 1 

35 

5 

' 1 

14“ 

28 

43 

21 

Pmfisidonal 
rleparl- 
inonts  ‘ 


Othiir 

ileparl- 

menta 


Total  number, 
excluding 
duplicaic* 


Men 

Wom- 

en 

8 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

1«  , 

7 

13,381 

1 

422 

1,073 

1.255 

28 

0 

11 

21 

6 

0 

53 

0 

12 

41 

702 

67 

35 

18 

107 

0 

0 

0 

168 

ft 

620 

12 

36 

1 

13 

0 

. 4 

25 

300 

2 

88 

10 

5 

0 

4 

2 

1.351 

64 

S3 

115 

173 

1 

43 

35 

152 

n 

65 

82 

102 

3 

50 

40 

' 202 

2 

2 

15 

205 

10 

24 

17 

7. 

0 

516 

n 

1 

I 

1,073 

23 

305 

7 

13 

15 

440 

18 

18 

30 

23 

0 

0 

12 

676 

Iw 

0 

70 

7 

0 

3 

1 

367 

4 

37 

54 

10 

6 

00 

5 

3 

1,811 

38 

64 

30 

61 

1 

8 

46 

27 

3 

. 7 

5 

712 

8 

117 

74 

96 

6 

12 

10 

1 

165 

5 

4 

8 

> 1,350 

62 

308 

06 

5 

1 . 

82 

0 

7 

20 

10 

1 

7 

11 

384 

1 

16 

55 

330 

13 

51 

119 

10 

0 

0 

2 

45 

0 

303 

>7 

00 

33 

2 

6 

0 

21 

0 

4 

12 

301 

0 

10 

42 

5 

0 

- 

IS. 

0 

Moo 


11 


Woen- 

An 


II 


4A.3A6  II, {84 


.WO 

r.i» 

ao4 

1.324 

2,967 

I.3M 

1.305 

213 

1,510 

174 


5,349 

610 

184 

1594 

397 


'looladlng  engiiioerins. 

locludoa  Oioology,  law,  medldiM,  dentlxtry,  ptuumacy,  ottaopathy,  aad  woterioary  muHtrfww 
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Table  6. — StudenU  t'n  coUeget,  and  profe*9ional  schools  in  192941 

a . ' 


Preparatory 

Codeglate 

^ 

Oradoate 

Professional 

All  othea 

Total 

nhat' 

depart- 

depart- 

depart- 

depart- 

depart- 

her, « 

cnents  < 

manta  > 

ineqla 

ments* 

ments 

duplioata 

State 

Q 

□ 

t 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Q 

V 

s 

o 

3 

o 

s 

§ 

o 

s 

Of 

B* 

o 

a 

• 

i 

0 

S 

1 

2 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

S 

« 

j 

1 

1 

1 

4 

< 

6 

7 

8 

• 

- ft 

11 

u 

II 

CoDllDental  United 

a 

• 

States 

i' 

38. 82.1 

23,033280,817 

182482 

12  444 

10,355 

82.865 

2651 

33.144|39.85e 

457,701 

382  4B 

Alabama 

811 

388 

3,700 

2 350 

37 

13 

357 

5 

143 

388 

4,029 

za 

Arieona 

927 

538 

62 

34 

86 

3 

89 

73 

1.089 

Arkansas 

636 



3981 

1,696 

1,165 

• 11 

6 

191 

1 

82 

644 

25M 

i.ai 

California 

1,895 

614 

12.97S 

11,647 

1.671 

1,176 

4,405 

323 

742 

787 

21,444 

liM 

Colorado - 

139 

158 

4,078 

2327 

88 

114 

831 

51 

96 

184 

2 454 

27* 

Connwticut 

TV 

, 0 

3,855 

695 

380 

lOS 

747 

35 

96 

68 

2206 

a 

Delaware.  

70 

0 

313 

223 

II 

0 

383 

B 

District  of  Columbia... 

91 

ra 

S.7I0 

2184 

5^ 

286 

4.241 

340 

881 

668 

9,222 

za 

Florida 

217 

58 

1, 145 

1.086 

37 

33 

278 

7 

K 257 

287 

1,753 

Lfll 

OeoTRia 

1.069 

d.023 

AQ22 

3.667 

135 

53 

1.681 

37 

982 

386 

2067 

za 

Idabo 

. 152 

110 

1, 183 

#57 

41 

15| 

73 

4 

130 

255 

1.563 

I.X 

lUlnols 

3.320 

1,617 

17,340 

14,418 

2,585 

2253 

■SS 

2613 

2142 

36,758 

33,a 

Indiana 

378 

410< 

la  021 

2285 

270 

144 

1,802 

81 

916 

737 

12987 

7,a 

Iowa 

I.6M 

386 

8,215 

7,906 

600 

256 

1, 581 

87 

1,036 

2510 

13,384 

Kva 

Eanaea 

95t 

309 

AS95 

2108 

309 

161 

546 

64 

890 

1,877 

2892 

7,307 

Kentucky 

2014 

1,708 

2878 

2142 

41 

17 

1,417 

58 

43 

277 

2330 

4.1* 

Louisians 

397 

450 

2375 

2004 

82 

85 

1,032 

50 

679 

332 

4.523 

27» 

Maine 

14 

0 

2101 

722 

- 45 

18 

35 

5 

47 

14 

2238| 

764 

Maryland 

747 

323 

A 519 

2731 

681 

133 

2867 

75 

357 

385 

2072 

ia 

Massacboaetts 

1,57V 

168 

17,666 

11,436 

1.355| 

584 

2847 

626 

1,329 

28,585 

12031 

Mkiilgan 

667 

403 

10.960 

4,680 

590 

333 

2638 

82 

247 

508 

12079 

2M 

Minnesota. 

1.836 

960 

7,2^ 

2993 

716 

238 

2363 

143 

523 

1,007 

12  388 

7.U 

MlsslasippL. 

237 

450 

2377 

'2479 

10 

5 

284 

6 

111 

425 

2872 

220 

Mbsouri... 

1,053 

1,038 

8,046 

2117 

357 

142 

2 578 

322 

5M 

1,397 

14,256 

2a 

Montana 

131 

27 

1.288 

879 

43 

17 

82 

, 14 

86 

93 

1,025 

i.a 

Nebraaka j.... 

1,056 

668 

4.426 

2289 

302 

243 

1,501 

9^ 

500 

1.37D 

7,687 

2a 

Nevada 

479 

276 

8 

7 

&2 

S3 

539 

M 

New  Hampshire.., 

140 

. 0 

*2111 

261 

0 

6 

43 

0 

22 

15 

2330 

a 

New  Jersey 

483 

40 

2056 

808 

300 

0 

1,345 

113 

38 

10 

2782 

M 

New  Mcxloo 

156 

8 

438 

270 

8 

] 

44 

it' 

646 

m 

New  York.. 

2496 

2301 

86.008 

19,936 

2113 

1,446 

14,006 

1,128 

2540 

3.88!! 

62  633 

32a 

North  CaroHm 

1,039 

1, 118 

2055 

2236 

200 

30 

621 

7 

195 

650 

7,032 

2« 

North  Dakota 

330 

1.355 

1,015 

30 

« 

131 

0 

84 

14.5 

1,813 

. L» 

Ohio 

2348 

516 

17.479 

12378 

568 

338 

•2780 

213 

2344 

3.854 

22795 

17, « 

Oklahoma 

398 

360 

2 781 

2865 

no 

. 56 

566 

109 

180 

504 

2013 

4,741 

Orefton...'..^ 

368 

390 

2863 

2904 

157 

81 

1,210 

148 

356 

481 

2654 

28S7 

Penmylvanla..^ 

2585 

800 

31,608 

9,877 

1. 470 

814 

2921 

435 

4,831 

2494 

37,290 

12  a 

Rhode  Island 

10 

0 

2035 

«7 

88 

72 

339 

M 

37 

15 

2384 

m 

South  Carolina 

300 

S96 

2056 

2566 

61 

, Vf 

483 

8 

105 

•607 

2783 

ito 

South  DakoUt^ 

447 

300 

1,537 

1,112 

21 

0 

135 

13 

183 

463 

2384 

un 

Tenneane. 

1,186 

1, 164 

2887 

2 ITT 

76 

IS 

2039 

47 

633 

680 

7,630 

4,'a 

Tena 

1,219 

1,623 

12  350 

12675 

363 

180 

1,833 

133 

631 

1,005 

iioia 

lia 

Utah 

769 

784 

2127 

1,916 

96 

48 

153 

2 

290 

151 

2433 

2M 

Vermont 

90 

0 

21« 

727 

0 

2 

130 

6 

3 

6 

1,405 

a 

Vlrglnta. 

419 

886 

2637 

2338 

136 

34 

L408 

33 

SIS 

1,011 

7,796 

ia 

Waahlnfton 

138 

2487 

2738 

337 

ISO 

466 

72 

64 

5105 

7,106 

iW 

Weat  VirgliilA. 

860 

4« 

2 OK 

1,486 

83 

67 

311 

6 

165 

477 

2847 

2ffl 

Wboonaln 

tll5 

23C 

7.18S 

2315 

545 

367 

1,749 

49 

638 

1.360 

12090 

2M 

Wyoming 

44 

M 

823 

374 

9 

7 

16 

0 

no 

97 

m 

* 

OasUrhig  poMeatbiu 

t 

Alaaka  . .... 

M 

0 

1ft 

31 

% 

Hawaii 

313 

lOB 

• 0 

5 

00 

m 

Porto  Rkan  

401 

691 

IM 

384 

149 

1| 

11 

. 4 

' 726 

M ' 

I Ineludiog  aaoMx)«r7  aohoola. 

' Indud«8  ^bo  cnfiaMriiu  stadenU. 

> lodndei  atudtote  b tMolocy,  bw,  medkina,  thaUKry,  ptMraaey,  vatarlinry  ratdldiM^  and  Mb 


• « InolDdcR  ■todanti  tai  rnuMo,  art,  ocatory,  baaijuA  etc , onlMi  tbey  ere  cnroDed  infaur-ywreoatf 
■MUng  to  a oolkiieto  degne.  ^ 

...  - . j 
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Table  8. — SiudenU  in  engineerina  cour«M  in  univerntie$,  eoUegetf  and  projmiond 

icnoola  in  19tS-S4 


State 

1 

a 

« ^ 

Is 

9/ 

Xi 

O 

1^' 

a 

;p 

c 

1 
c _ 

h 1 
Ed 

9 

!l 

a £ 

■3| 

S 

1 

4 

V M 

9 1 

c • 

s 

= J 

3 

c Sj 

sf 

< 

i 
^ 1 

f 

s 

1 

! 

1 

t 

1 

4 

I 

1 1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

II 

11 

u 

U 

Continental  U,  8 

13,360 

4.  Ml 

10,034 

14,002 

10,637  ' 

9,771 

187 

738 

317 

180 

437 

494  8 

91 

168 

403 

146 

33 

24  1 

43 

76 

is ! 

62 

1 

/Arkansas..... 

137 

6 

15 

31 

8 1 

.... 

3 

123 

112 

440 

71(t 

913 

229 

214 

49 

232 

377 

136 

403 

Conn«*Ucut 

2 

18 

55 

4 

19 

33 

50 

20 

T>i«rii't  nf  C'nIiimhiA . 

03 

139 

150 

108 

Florida - 

114 

10 

46 

35 

10 

Ofqrgia 

343 

80 

282 

438 

275 

' n 

5 

111 

Idabo  ' - - 

16 

21 

32 

91 

28 

26 

8 

643 

IK 

387 

559 

848 

55 

138 

ffi 

71 

237 

617 

786 

700 

17 

10 

low  ft 

375 

97 

295 

453 

202 

12 

107 

IS 

50 

. 

E&n8n5  • 

364 

68 

184 

362 

133 

64 

41 

64 

Kentucky  

378 

45 

75 

19 

174 

59 

87 

129 

72 

74 

M5 

173 

103 

1 

Marvland.. 

427 

25 

33 

18 

MasRacbusetls  

342 

443 

774 

l.X'a 

871 

94 

26 

S8 

639 

S6 

m 

459 

470" 

230 

23 

468 

148 

223 

377 

135 

107 

133 

Missixiippl 

261 

95 

33 

17 

1 

303 

109 

343 

311 

146 

147 

19 

8 

9 

43 

39 

139 

38 

108 

35 

■ 

33 

Nebraska 

14 

40 

153 

383 

1» 

37 

14 

43 

97 

48 

Sev  Hampshire 

23 

37 

12 

106 

M 

38 

42 

New  Jersey..,.^ 

179 

38 

40 

561 

10 

New  Mexico  

90 

3 

» 

36 

5 

32 

New  York 

3,223 

441 

1,300 

1,411 

1,467 

31 

11 

118 

77 

Nnrth  Pamllna. 

331 

243 

70 

ii 

lii 

North  Dakota' 

84 

49 

68 

44 

69 

13 

4 

* 

Ohio 

225 

345 

673 

906 

680 

109 

54 

68 

71 



i7 

Oklahoma 

243 

38 

103 

148 

49 

39 

32 

i 

Oregon  1 

9 

78 

146 

316 

161 

47 

PennavIvaniA  * ^ .. 

875 

320 

614 

938 

7X> 

371 

60 

68 

189 

Rhode  Island. .........  ..... 

258 

16 

33 

48 

15 

South  Carolina 

329 

10 

134 

23 

17 

— i. 

96 

South  Dakota 

21 

133 

163 

11 

44 

15 

TanneMM. 

109 

31 

87 

104 

31 

Teus 

86 

315 

435 

028 

364 

07 

s 

69 

811 

VenDOQt.  ................... 

6 

38 

107 

165 

41 

Vlrflnl&-  

394 

98 

199 

843 

161 

43 

83 

Wikihlnrt/tn  »•  

708 

64 

163 

66 

87 

10 

West  VFrginla 

87 

94 

148 

61 

. 64 

WlaoonalD..««. 

160 

385 

748 

310 

43 

Wyam(n|.  

43 

17 

33 

17 

Oiuiyiaf  poneuiont 

Aladca 

16 

Hawaii  ■* 

46 

Perto  Rloo  ... 

16 

a 

6 

m — 

57, 0W 


u 


M4 

a 

i» 

xon 

1,491 

79 

122 

489 

2U 

1.481 

233 
a.  090 
X4» 
1.818 
1,3M 

417 

fi«9 

468 

49B 

4.441 

X611 

1,480 

40? 

1,905 

404 

654 

230 

289 

838 

198 

7,074 

698 

S33 

X148 

641 

7H 

4,868 

870 

607 

897 

sa 

1,898 

811 

847 

l.« 

1, 178 
894 

'•SS 


u 

71 

19 


* Owlo|y,  11. 

'Enctn.:  Montdp^  a&d  mhUm7,  16;  rmllwty, 
89:  fire  prot«otton,  IDS. 

' Flottr-mlU  eogla.,  18. 

* Petroleum  enra.,  7;  mfu  tachaolocy,  71. 

* Rngln.;  Adminlitratioo,  417;  MaiUiV,  8;  neTtl 
■Rb.  1^  nukrliM.  62;  electrootiain.,  74,  noioC7>  II- 

* Marina  aag.,  8l;  aeronaatioal  ant-,  88;  pooMy 

tadaomytax  3. 


^0«olo|ioBl  englnaertng,  ii. 

I Commarolal  an(la.,  ^ technical  !• 

4 Rnfln.;  Baaitary, 0:  alactroebamleaLli;  mOlfan 
7:  rallwar  meclianical,  16;  mariiM,  V,  admiaa- 
tratlra,  iS;  commercial,  08. 

■*  Bocin.;  HTdroalee.,  84;  oommanUI,  2X 
mobUa,  8. 

■<  Soiar  taotuiolooy,  8B. 

*4Batar  taohnoiaty,  U, 


V: 


i 


0 


irNivERsmas  and  colleoes 
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Table  10. — First  degrees  conferred  on  men  by  universities  and  ceUeg^,  19$S-S4 


State 

t 

11 

s" 

•< 

i 

< 

■Architecture 

0 

<J 

a 

8 ' 
s 
•o 
a 

e 

1 

o 

.^4 

1 

1 

0 

1 
s 

3^ 

*1 
9 9 

P 

H 

i| 

|8 

t. 

it 

si 

.3^ 

o 

Civil  en- 
gineering 

if 

S 

5^ 

o 

n 

p 

a 

9 M 

® 8 
Q 

V * 

1 

, 1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

M 

11 

11 

U 

14 

U 

11 

n 

('cntinental  U.  S 

10.  .MO 

2.20fi 

231 

4,573 

1,  183 

187 

188 

65 

102 

78 

835 

1,748 

2,047 

3.055 

601 

'95 

18& 

24 

2 

24 

41 

2 

8 

13 

40 

10 

5 

32 

18 

.... 

12 

14 

3 

7 

3 

7 

8A 

10 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1.047 

07 

5 

aec 

10 

3 

16 

. 

14 

66 

40| 

179 

M 

271 

37 

71 

0 

14 

32 

47 

30 

51 

Oil 

27 



4 

5 

3 

. 

3 

5 



11 

6 

4 

3 

& 

6i 

District  of  I'olumblit  •. 

325 

5 

18 

24 

' 

9 

15 

30 

9 

35 

16 

ft 

. 

1 

8 

7 

4 

Oforgut 

244 

50 

8 

120 

3 

4 

18 

5 

cl 

53 

47 

4 

X 

40 

36 

“ 

Ui 

4 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Dllnou-i  • 

1.023 

121 

17 

.530 

US 

9 

12 

13 

14 

44 

79 

88 

116 

10 

aco 

95 

5 

106 

3 

3 

1 

42 

8G 

108 

A 

lows  ’ - 

048 

127 

117 

lU 

4 

4 

t 

6 

15 

16 

65 

« 

3 

.5.35 

85 

13 

12 

4 

7 

4 

6 

41 

44 

36 

7 

242 

26 

13 

29 

1? 

112 

29 

1 

23 

15 

! 

« 

16 

8 

6 

30 

229 

21 

9 

15 

1 

16 

19 

26 

30 

M^rvlHud 

25.5 

27 



19 

2U 

10 

15 

22 

17 

Massiu'huseiu  *• 

81 

.... 

378 

25 

25 

5 

106 

114 

176 

125 

10 

29 

825 

77 

29 

23 

36 

31 

1 

40 

147 

89 

rl42 

67 

Minru'sotA 

626 

63 

85 

383 

17 

17 

11 

43 

70 

40 

15 

Mississippi 

156 

36 

28 

Ti 

1 

eJ23 

13 

9 

MisoUn  

461 

65 

a 

147 

13 

58 

17 

3? 

22 

17 

35 

25 

16 

10 

7 

9 

7 

13 

5 

10 

Nebraska  " 

339 

45 

89 

20 

4 

3 

4 

21 

33 

10 

Nfvjida 

30 

3 

.... 

5 

10 

1 

1 

New  Uampsbire  •*-  

388 

14 

1 

18 

•2 

5 

8 

'15 

6 

New  Jersey  

526 

17 

3 

30 

1 8 

IX 

N'ew  Mexico  

12 

4 

_i 

... 

3 

2 

6 

2 

8 

New  York".  

1,870 

153 

29 

743 

67 

50 

36 

144 

313 

181 

350 

4 

North  Caroiina 

'308 

23 

52 

9 

6 

36 

34 

10 

. 25 

North  Dakota 

100 

18 

1 

13 

1 

8 

7 

6 

s 

Ohio  

1.289 

113 

6 

I7D 

60 

21 

8 

3 

7 

79 

90 

110 

118 

21 

282 

34 

48 

33 

5 

7 

14 

u 

4 

8 

137 

78 

.... 

62 

15 

n 

in 

1 

7 

33 

30 

30 

10 

Pennjylvmia  " 

1,517 

U4 

63 

833 

60 

10 

8 

- 

6 

77 

121 

106 

IM 

00 

Rhode  Island 

67 

0 

5 

1 

11 

1 

South  ('orolina. 

295 

40 

7 

10- 

6 

i 

7 

28 

23 

13 

17 

South  Dakota  " 

97 

11 

6 

3 

25 

13 

1 

7 

Tenoesaee...... 

273 

18 

19 

3 

; 

18 

3 

It 

4 

1 

536 

97 

17 

76 

25 

1 

2 

36 

66 

4A 

87 

15 

4 

Utah  “ 

lOl 

45 

67 

28 

1 

10 

10 

8 

10 

Vermont 

92 

11 

J4 

6 

26 

£ 

i 

Virgitua  ■ 

382 

12 

1 

56 

24 

31 

44 

63 

23 

7 

Washington  ”... 

230 

ao 

2 

121 

04 

12 

11 

& 

6 

34 

M 

31 

0 

West  vi^nla 

179 

24 

7 

S 

18. 

8 

1 

Wisconsin 

M4 

93 

V... 

166 

27 

1 

32 

fiO 

131 

84 

la 

W yomlng 

10 

3 

X - 

3 

4 

2 

1 



T ■ 

OufJying  poutstion* 

Hawaii  ■ 

9 

4 

..V 

4 

3 

t 

Porto  Rlon  ■ 

7 

7 

11 

1 

> Flue  arts,  4. 

' MeUUurgr,  3;  engln.  (Md.,  4,  petroleum  6. 

* FTfae  arts,  10. 

' Foreign  service,  44. 

*Oeology,  I;  metallurgy,  I. 

' Eogin.:  Fire  proteo.,  30;  munlc.  and  sanitary,  4; 
tiUiray,  17;  speech,  1;  ceramics,  16;  aoc.  service 
idmlD.,  9. 

’ lAodsaaiwaA!h.,4;  agrie.  eogln.,  19;  ceramics,  0. 

' Engin.;  Indust.,  6;  agrlc.,  3;  flew  mill,  8;  (me 
arts,  2. 

' dugar  taehnolo^,  18. 

" Eogln.:  Admin.,  73;  sanltan,  1;  naval  andi. 
and  marine,  10;  eleotroohain.,  17. 

■■  Aeronsmlcol  engin.,  lO;  geodssy  and  sumy* 
lag,  i,  naval  arob.  and  marine  engin.,  fl. 

” Agrio.  engin.,  I;  metallorgy,  19 

* Secretarial  sotenoe,  3;  loe^urgioal  engin.,  I, 

" Agria  engin.,  A. 

* Indus,  engin.,  7. 

27301“— 27 38 


Crramlcs,  8. 

■’  Qeolog.  engin.,  3. 

>'  Ceramics,  13;  met.  engin.,  1;  Indus,  engin.,  U; 
Ublary  sdenoe,  3. 

" Ceramloe,  4;  metallurg.  engin.,  10;  applied 
optics,  8;  coinmer.  engin.,  14. 

A^c.  eogln.,  1. 

*>  Kyaloel  ed_  1;  Indus,  arts,  13;  mil.  sdenoe.  U 
■ Engin.:  Senlts^,  I;  olectmrJMm.,  10;  Indus., 
44;  miliiog,  1;  railway  meeb.  3;  met.,  8;  marine  8; 
oommer.,  19;  line' arts,  13;  metallargy,  11. 

” Met^urgical  engio.,  0. 

" Agrio.  eogln.,  lO. 

**  Engin.,  eotomotive,  8;  geol..  8;  agrio.,  Ifl. 

* Agrio.  engin.,  9. 

•>  Oommer.  on^n.,  7;  fisheries,  s;  Ilbr.  soienoe,  3; 
hydroelea  engin..  fl;  phys.  ed.,  2;  fine  srts,  o. 

M Sugar  Uonnolof  y,  1 
w Sugar  ebemiotry,  (I. 
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Tabli  11. — Graduate  degrees  conferred  on  men  by  univereitiee,  eoUeget,  and  mi' 
' feseional  tckooU  in  19£3-e4 


Btsta 

s 

■-< 

M.  B.  A. 

M.  C.  8. 

M.  F. 

od 

s 

a 

oi'& 

•< 

i 

t 

s 

•o  q 
wi 

w 

S 

a| 

®| 

M.  Th. 

i 

j 

Cbem.  E. 

d 

Dd 

H 

E.  M. 

hi 

a 

s 

' , 
1 Q 

' JS 

! Qm 

Q 

i 

h 

m 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

4 

7 

8 

1 

18 

11 

It 

11 

14 

It 

It 

r 

18 

a 

Continental  U.  8.. 

2, 988 

343 

21 

33 

1.203 

111 

74 

90 

174 

17 

64 

48 

26 

60 

! 

tiU 

91 

a 

Alabauna.. 

10 

2 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

Arltona.... 

4 

3 

2 

1 

I 

Arkansas 

6 

Si i.._. 

**— 

California  > 

m 

1 

. . 

.33 

23 

1 

ii 

1 

g 

55 

Cokmdo  • 

» 

1 

8 

1 

1 

3 

Connecticut 

49 

16 

M 

1 

3 ft 

1 

4 

41 

11 

Delaware.. . . 

2!.... 

2 

Diatrict  of  Columbia  *. 

92 

18 

1 

96 

1 

90 

Florida 

2 

3i.... 

4 

1 

Oeorfia  < 1 

24 

.... 

T.... 

I 

Idaho 

1 

2 

3 

I.  3 

1 

Illinois 

242 

18 

148 

13 

1 

11 

2 

2 

4 

149 

Indiana 

47 

. 16 

ft 

1 

i 

ft 

i 

3 

3 

■iL. 

Iowa  • 

M 

139 



3 

4 

41 

Kansas. 

23 

39 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Kentucky 

8 

.... 

6 

3 

4 

2 

Louisiana 

23 

6 

12 

1 

1 

Maine 

3 

7 

1 

] 

Maryland  4 

W 

9 

21 

1 

4K 

Massaefausetu  ’ 

9»7 

171 

3 

153 

4 

40 

17 

1 

11 

1 

3 

1 

83 

1 

Michigan  • 

9» 

13 

4 

46 

I 

28 

IB 

Wi 

1 

1 

22 

Minnesota » 

37 

' 

48 

.... 

0 

94 

MlsalaalppL 

8 

3 

.... 

.... 

**** 

Missouri  '*• 

119 

! 

14 

‘ 

12 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

7 

Montana. 

1 

.... 

Nebraska^ 

44 

11 

2 

9 

I 

A 

Nevada 

1 

1 

1 

••TT 

New  Hampehira 

4 

6 

• mmm 

New  letaey  <> 

89 

17 

37 

2 

1 

86 

• . w 

New  Mexioo 

I 

1 

New  York  n 

899 

84 

8 

r 

Its 

13 

3 

7 

3 

27 

a 

7 

1 

10 

201 

4 

ii 

North  Carolina 

S3 

24 

. 

4 

North  Dakota 

8 

4 

4 

Ohio  •• 

195 

44 

6 

3 

1 

] 

g 

1 

g 

s 

Oklahoma 

32 

14 

1 

.... 

Oregon  '• 

16 

3 

. 6 

Pennsylvania  >• 

2m 

e 

77 

6 

7 

a 

15 

3 

3 

1 

5 

47 

i 

Rhode  Island 

1 

6 

i “ 

.... 

South  Carolina 

33 

South  Dakota . . 

10 

1 

1 

TenneaMe. 

4 

1 

3 

Texas  

4 

e 

18 

1 

3 

V 

Utah 

]p 

8 

Vermont 

\ 

2 

.... 

--•t 

a... 

..M 

Virdnla. 

1^ 

30 

2 

1 

2 

5 

, 

Washington  >• 

60 

4 

3 

8 

1 

3 

1 

s 

2 

West  Virginia. 

g 

3 

3 

1 

I 

.... 

’■■*'** 

Wiaoonsih  •• 

SO 

81 

7 

0 

1 

5 

83 

Wyoming 

1 

.... 

Owflpinc  poueuio* 

-1 

— 

■M' 

HawalL : 

9 

3 

1 

* Doctor  o(ed.,  1;  maoterofUtorotare,  4;  crxlmto 
in  aroh.,  1. 

* Doctor  of  opbthalmoiocyf^l. 

* Doctor  of  cl  vU  law,  4;  in  canon  law,  0;  of  soitooe, 
1;  of  Mcml  tbeoi.,  1;  liwiitlato  In  saciwd  UmoI.,  7; 
in  oanon  law,  S;  maater  of  patent  law,  48. 

* Do(^  of  DabUo  hcnlth,  1 

* Afrto.  endnaor,  1. 

* Doctor  of  pabllo  boattb,  IS;  of  ideDoe  in  by- 

* Doctor  of  pabllo  honith,  0:  of  adanoe,  8:  idaaos 
In  cofin.,  1;  education,  7;  iheolafT,  1;  maatar  of 
ralld<^  ad.,  19;  of  areb..  18;  tauidanpc  arob.,  7; 
pat^  baaltb,  4;  pbarm.  dmiust,  0. 

* Dootor  of  piMo  banttb,  3;  of  aoiano%  A 


' Master  of  science  In  medicine,  14. 

>*  Maatar  of  arch.,  8;  mat.  anfin.,  9. 
u Master  of  fine  arts,  4. 

“ Doctor  of  tbaolo^,  1;  of  public  boattb,  S 
science,  1;  master  of  sdcooe  In  musks,  4;  of  anb,, 
3;  landseapa  arob.,  S. 

■*  Doctor  of  pedsjpssy,  3;  pbarm.  chemist,  9. 

" Maatar  of  arts  In  mM.,  It;  oK  mftalc,  I. 

**  Dootcr  of  divinity,  1. 

■4  Doctor  of  mod.  ocioDoe,  3;  master  of  ntaA 
adaoce,  34;  of  arob.,  5;  an|la.,  A 
h Dootor  of  tbeol^.  A .i^ 

■'  Master  of  fisberieiL  1. 

<4  Maatar  of  pblkisoWi  U,  ‘ 'f  v 
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Tabli  12. — Degrees  conferred  on  wmen  bp  ttnivereities,  colleges,  and  professional 

schools  in  19SS-S4 


State 

f 

Fintdogreeein — 

Onduate  de- 
grees 

t 

P 

< 

1 Agriculuire 

Archlteo- 

lure 

1 Commerce 

1 

8 

3 

*3 

Ed 

1 

Fine  arts 

Home  eco- 
nomics 1 

Joamallam 

►*8 

p 

a 

Music 

Physical 

education 

1 Secretarial 
studies 

A.  M. 

n 

d 

A 

ft. 

1 

I 

3 

4 

1 

• 

7 

6 

• 

16 

11 

U 

U 

it 

1ft 

II 

17 

Continonliil  V.  S 

>9.  449 

I2i 

aO 

2,534 

9 

183 

1. 436 

172 

35 

477 

45 

137 

2,313 

235 

150 

302 

3 

' 2 

15 

8 

3 

34:  1 

J 

43 

1 

fi 

Arkansas... . 

84 

- 

9 

14 

6 

falifornia 

b 

40 

14 

27 

26 

23 

109 

13 

Coloriwlo 

21^ 

3 

46 

s 

1 

44 

2 

Coanfcticiit  ‘ 

IM 

i 

13 

.... 

.... 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Delaware ... 

10 

.... 

1 

10 

pistrict  of  ( 'uluiTibtii 

2Ti5 

I 

82 

5 

a 7 

40 

.... 

I 

A 

riofida 

82 

13 

10 

3 

2 

OeoTRiu. .. 

290 

4 

9 

1 

20 

3 

11 

7 

2 

Idaho  > 

54 

21 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Illinois ' 

1,429 

0 

37 

194 

' 

00 

11 

9 

68 

3 

206 

62 

Indiana 

GTil 

10 

3 

' 

55 

11 

23 

8 

3 

Iowa  * 

702 

6 

19 

I 

144 

14 

50 

IS 

2 

rariRuR 

612 

1 

1 

2 

8 

.... 

23 

72 

11 

16 

26 

7 

1 

Kentucky _ .. 

225 

1 

lOi  1 

18 

3 

Louisiana  

96 

i 

94!  .. 

7 

5 

15 

8 

Uainr 

127 

1 

3 

.... 

6 

4 

Maryland  i.. 

378 

.... 

.... 

1 

13,.... 

i' 

1 

13 

1 

A 

Massachuaelts  • 

' 1.  .574 

5 

28 

109'  1 

.... 

106 

138 

83 

' 11 

Michigan ' 

5U9 

1 

5 

4 

72... 

72* 

8S 

0 

5 

Minnesota  '• 

.530 

12 

57 

I 

6T 

3 

23 

1 

8 

Miisissippi 

352 

182 

ft 

2 

9 

3 

Misaouri  » 

* 396 

1 

18 

147 

7 

45 

6 

45 

0 

2 

Montana 

69 

12 

* 13 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Nebraska ..... 

336 

1' 

10  90 

9 

38 

6 

]1 

37 

2 

i 

Nerada 

20 



1 

New  Uampsblro. .. 

38 

1 

1 

16 

2 

New  Jersey  >•. 

93 

! 

15 

3 

1 

New  Mexico. 

17 

1 

New  York  '* 

1,039 

SO 

6 

M 

530 

3 

51 

17 

8 

33 

8 

909 

is 

43 

North  CaroUns 

428 

8 

10 

37 

15 

1 

2 

North  Dakotu 

75 

.... 

19  .... 

Ohio  I' 

1,342 

.5 

3 

24 

360'  1 

79 

5 

47 

67 

4 

4 

Oklahoma  “ 

323 

I 

4 

so' 

16 

34 

17 

9 

1 

Oiriton 

193 

1 

2R 

62 

5 

78 

4 

IS 

12 

7 

1 

Pennsylvania  J*. . 

983 

i 

i 

1 

182... 

32 

38 

6 

35 

X 

134 

ft 

13 

Rhode  Island 

2 

10 

23 

3 

1 

South  Carolina 

317 



13S 

3 

16 

35 

9 

South  Dakota. 

131 

S 

‘ 16 

1 

5 

.1 

Tanneeeee  n.. 

305 

1 

1 

fl 

15 

1 

s 

Texas'!.. 

866 

I 

10. 

6 

17 

43 

Dteh 

fW 

JOl  1 

33 

.9 

i 

Vermont 

112 

9 

.... 

17 

8 

Virginia. 

334 

8 ... 

id 

i 

WubloKtoD  

310 

1 

18.  aol  1 

SI 

16 

9 

iB  43 

3 

" 

83 

10 

West  Virginia. 

144 

] 

25 

ft 

Wiaconslh  " 

600 

V 

22 

I 

83 

67 

13 

21 

S3 

is 

T-- 

Wyoming.. . . 

ir. 

3 

5 

3 

.1.. 

2 



. - 







. 

Oufljrfng  possiisiinu 

- 

Hawaii 

9 

.5 

1 

1 

•* 

Porto  Rloo 

4 

6 .... 

- 

I'.'.’ 



1 

. 

_____ 



> Maiter  of  pedago^,  1. 

' Mastor  of  tclenoe  lo  cbem.,  3;  of  com.  aclnoe,  2; 
rftew,  3;  of  potont  Uw,  S. 

' Mutor  of  scleooo  in  eduo.,  3. 

* Speech,  3P;  Kctal  service  Mlmln.,  A. 

* lAndscspe  trohitecton,  3. 

'Bocbelor  of  design,  II. 

I Doctor  of  solenoe  in  hygimM. 

' Doctor  of  sdoo..  I;  master  « idiie.,  43;of  r«U- 
^eos  eduo.,  4;  soowl  adenor,  % bus.  admlu.,  1: 
fiann.  chemist,  1 

* Doctor  of  sdeuce,  l;  mister  oMtw,  7. 
■Masttrafsdraoebiiiied.,  l;  ofirta  tnsdoc..  l. 


II  Muter  of  law,  3. 
u Muter  of  tbeologv,  3. 

» Doctor  of  pubUo  neeKh,  1;  of  law,  3;  muter  of 
law,  3;  pherm.  chemist,  1. 

II  Master  of  sdenoe  ta  educ.,  1;  of  arte  in  edne.,  3; 
of  sctencc  in  sodal  admin..  13. 

IS  Muter  of  solenM  In  eottoethm,  1. 

IS  Doctor  of  med.  sdenoe,  I;  social  work,  3. 

II  Bachelor  of  public  speaung,  1. 
w Muter  of  theology,  1. 

Muter  of  arts  In  eduo.,  3;  of  One  arts,  l;  of 
fOreatry, I. 

*•  Master  of  phOosofiby,  ft. 
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Table  13.  Dtgrtea  conferred  on  men  and  on  tpojnen  tn  certain  profeseiond 
• courue  by  univerritiea,  coUegee,  and  professional  schools  in  19^3-24 


State 


CooUnental  United 
8tat«a 


Alabama.. 

Ariiona... 

-Vikanraa.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


ConaecUcut 

Delaware 

DIatrIct  of  Columbia . 

^orida 

rgla 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

A^ryland 

Mwacbusetts 


Minnesota.. 

Mississippi. 


Mlsmsslpp 

Miasoun.. 

Montana. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  hrsey 

New  Mexico 


New  York. 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tenneesee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . 
Virginia... 


Washingtoo... 
West  vTrgliila, 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Oatlfine  pcneukfn 
Porto.Rloo 


1 

Theology 

Law 

Medidne 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

08tao[v 

atby 

l! 

a 

1 a 

a 

fl 

h 

Q 

1 

o 

a 

• 

o 

a 

0» 

i 

a 

c 

g 

o 

g 

g 

□ 

g 

V 

S 

1 

f 

s 

S 

' s 

s 

s 

t£ 

$ 

V 

% 

1 

4 

i 

6 

7 

8 

!• 

! 

11 

11 

It 

14 

36 

6,447 

305 

>3.458 

184 

3,311 

46 

1 

1 

2,600 

239 

163 

61 

N 

1 

0 

23 

0 

i 

6 

1 0 

1 

1 

20 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

6 

6 

10 

0 

• 

25 

0 

215 

23 

104 

22 

341 

13 

, 167 

14 

i 

6 

11 

0 

78 

3 

14 

4 

34 

1 

25 

3 

u 

a 

SB 

2 

72 

6 

33 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

06 

0 

«85 

44 

29 

2 

126 

4 

66 

1 

1 

24 

7 

2S 

0 

•100 

2 

84 

0 

87 

0 

79 

1 6 

.... 

1 

7 

0 

J 

144 

3 

328 

0 

379 

15 

3e3 

2 

114 

6 

31 

g 

4 

0 

154 

3 

68 

2 

84 

0 

143 

4 

8 

0 

08 

1 

60 

0 

OS 

0 

57 

10 

36 

6 

li 

3 

0 

48 

3 

23 

0 

14 

7 

10 

103 

0 

58 

77 

1 

3 

48 

80 

2 

4 

28 

42 

0 

0 

81 

65 

7 

7 

4 

162 

0 

0 

15 

0 

626 

441 

B 

78 

17 

303 

154 

15 

9 

10 

9U 

IBS 

120 

0 

3 

1 

69 

19 

4 

B 

5 

11 

78 

0 

165 

14 

'146 

10 

78 

2 

14 

2 

26 

0 

27 

98 

2 

30 

0 

254 

21 

216 

6 

184 

0 

4 

49 

18 

6 

0 

10 

A5 

1 

6 

8 

0 

81 

4 

87 

3 

.53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0‘ 

0 

0 

1 

M 

0 

97 

8 

-X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

132 

0 

1,344 

101 

896 

44 

478 

9 

634 

.39 

u 

9 

0 

28 

11 

281 

0 

0 

25 

42 

1 

75 

0 

171 

8 

152 

3 

11 

117 

3 

18 

21 

20 

6 

43 

0 

31 

0 

39 

6 

10 

03 

0 

51 

5 

40 

1 

132 

t 

'l6 

6 

' 

0 

343 

7 

362 

11 

428 

<8 

438 

46 

20 

13 

3 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

48 

IS 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

23 

6 

29 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

I 

7 

48 

0 

346 

11 

133 

a 

153 

4 

0 

73 

3 

86 

4 

33 

1 

46 

6 

> 

10 

1 

32 

I 

53 

6 

113 

1 

96 

6 

87 

0 

20 

1 

1 

0 

64 

t 

1. 

2a 

8 

0 

4 

17 

I 

13 

7 

2 

0 

106 

1 

4 

0 

38 

0 

168 

0 

0 

— 

16 

1 

0 

1 

r 

Id 


tmrvEBsrnEs  aih)  ooixeqbs 
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Table  14. — Honorary  degrees  conferred  by  unipereities,  colleges,  and  professional 

scAools  tn  19tS-B4 


ERIC 


Stale 

d 

d 

LL.  D. 

d 

M 

i-i 

d 

** 

** 

a 

Q 

i 

d 

i 

H 

d 

Mus.  D. 

Pbar.  D. 

D.  C.  L. 

d 

k 

0) 

S 

■< 

00 

a 

n 

■J 

1 

s 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

It 

11 

U 

u 

14 

u 

('ontlnenlal  United  9tat^ 

387 

843 

72 

77 

86 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

84 

8 

4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

ao 

I 

1 

3 

3 

1 

g 

8 

1 

3 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

10 

8 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

9 

4 

1 

3 

3 



g 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

S 

1 

3 

3 

13 

ft 

4 

21 

3 

1 

T/ijiiflianA ^ 

2 

S 

1 

3 

4 

3 

7 

7 

1 

Maryland 

4 

8 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

14 

3 

0 

0 

1 

I 

3 

18 

3 

0 

8 

8 

4 

8 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

Montana 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

3 

1 

i 

1 

5 

3 

8 

1 

3 

3 

8 

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

lA 

63 

0 

10 

17 

3 

1 

5 

7 

m 

7 

3 

North  Dakota 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohio  • 1 

40 

30 

a 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

. 

5 

8 

1 

8 

3 

* 

63 

36 

3 

10 

IS 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

South  CaroUnft. - 

7 

' 8 

1 

1 

1 

10 

B 

8 

31 

23 

8 

uisii. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

A 

1 

3 

1 

21 

0 

1 

1 



8 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Wyoqflng 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OtUlfing  poutuhni 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< Buchdor  of  scienoe  Ib  agric.,  1. 

* Bn(<Deer  of  mloea,  1. 

* Maator  of  music,  3. 

« Bschelor  of  padagogjr,  1. 

'Doctor of  tfaieol.,  I:  doctor  of  bus.  admin.,  1. 

* Doctor  of  JnrtepnvBiKBi  theologT,  i;  of  agtl- 
cultnrs,  3. 

' Civil  mftnear,  S;  elec.  angtoMr,  t;  maatcr  of 
humsno  lltoraturL  I;  doctor  of  bos.  admin.,  1; 
maobnn.  oncinMr,  8. 


• Master  of  edne.,  l;  doctor  of  Hebrew  lew,  2;  do» 
tor  of  educ.,  3. 

• Doctor  of  com.  ecleiioe,  l;  of  )m1sprud«noe.  1: 
maeter  of  ptaar.,  &;  of  military  -scianoe,  1;  bachelor  of 
arta,l. 

• Rteo.  engtisew,  11  bacbeior  of  sdeoca,  1. 

II  Master  of  arebitoctnra,  1.  . 
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Tablm  16.— Summary  of  degree*  c^f erred  by  univereitiee,  college*,  and  proferisiond 

ichooU  in  19SS-t4 


Baccalaureate  degrees 

Pnfesslnnal  degrees 

Oraduate  degrees 

4 

Bute 

a 

s8 

4. 

3 

S 

1 

o 

Total 

s 

s 

S 

o 

b 

Total 

a 

4> 

i4 

Womej 

Total 

P 

o 

D 

1 

1 

- a a 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

Contloental  UnJled 

8u(es 

2A 

17,357 

040 

18  297 

6.447 

2.MI4 

9.261 

l.ON 

Alabama 

Arliona 

369 

OR 

12R 

1,700 

562 

283 

79 

652 

36 

20 

16 

769 

0 

0 

36 

28 

11 

39 

t 

Arknnnu  , 

20 

13 

5 

18 

] 

California 

239 

0 

16 

11 

0 

II 

1 

Colorndo 

78 

847 

306 

181 

487 

36 

878 

174 

10 

184 

42 

46 

88 

3 

Connecticut 

068 

37 

174 

183 

133 

Delaware 

21 

58 

9 

14 

147 

U 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Florid... 

Oeoixia 

468 
! 057 

36D 

108' 

> 829 

185 

w967 

44 

383 

ii 

2 

1,008 

46 

'207 

10 

0 

61 

2 

4 

358 

12 

1 

15 

4 

7 

300 

3S 

0 

47 

38 

Idaho 

lao 

2.233 
1,214 
1.  161 
706 

203 

Illinois..  1 

1,842 

740 

7 

1,3.59 

453 

303 

97 

0 

7 

11 

6 

16 

3 

Indiana 

1.964 

44 

1 1,403 

R20 

288 

606 

44 

Iowa 

9 

462 

104 

27 

131 

29 

Kansas 

17 

320 

242 

70 

313 

37  . 

1 

10 

107 

68 

' 33 

' 101 

21 

. Kentucky 

327 

248 

365 

304 

2,454 

26S 

214 

318 

364 

10 

328 

36 

Louisiana 

4«2 

3 

38 

25 

Maine. 

14 

Z78 

44 

18 

63 

9 

Maryland 

3 

396 

1,344 

0 

a 

12 

4 

16 

34 

Msaaachiisetts 

4,  375 

28 

113 

424 

197 

22 

319 

23 

l»4d7 

833 

235 

1,068 

56 

Michigan 

1..^27 

1,166 

338 

880 

143 

2.280 

1,836 

8t» 

1,508 

745 

479 

53 

831 

16 

33 

778 

230 

MlnneeoU 

102 

341 

39 

Miaalsslpnl.!. 

545 

619 

28 

507 

130 

28 

158 

5 

Missouri 

2 

66 

11 

3 

13 

3 

Montana 

49 

880 

170 

64 

233 

14 

1 

17 

I 

1 

a 

Kebraska 

563 

50 

474 

701 

40 

13 

307 

iK 

4 

Nerada 

New  llamfishirn 

30 

54 

111 

18 

80 

528 

812 

58 

66 

3 

40 

0 

106 

a 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

163 

8 

171 

11 

179 

2 

4 

13 

183 

IS 

33 

0 

2 

1 

New  York 

3,881 

583 

150 

2,154 

447 

6,602 

1,066 

2,096 

79 

22 

817 

128 

193 

3,191 

North  Carolina 

483 

04 

1,866 

1, 167 

992 

2,159 

ISO 

North  Dakota 

I 

80 

85 

18 

1(8 

24 

Ohio 

4,020 

3 

25 

14 

1 

15 

Oklahnma 

54 

871 

318 

91 

309 

108 

11 

134 

47 

11 

U 

9 

Oregon 

442 

3,372 

87 

389 

1,201 

12 

248 

1,587 

13 

81 

360 

.Penxuylvanla 

4,663 

09 

26- 

8 

'»! 

6 

Rhode  bland 

1,068 

858 

SO 

145 

563 

139 

oOuUi  C'&roilris. . ...... 

Boutb  Dakota...  . 

440 

168 

403 

141 

9Q2 

133 

31 

1 

124 

23 

9 

82 

6 

a 

3 

23 

12 

6 

17 

1 

Tennessee .. 

350 

047 

310 

1 UJI 

580 

1,846 

667 

387 

10 

32 

331 

19 

586 

Texas 

36 

8 

44 

51 

Utah ■■  ■ 

13 

300 

89 

44 

133 

53 

Vermont 

138 

334 

1 

11 

30 

11 

41 

Virginia 

641 

1 

33 

a 

8 

11 

35 

ww 

. 8 

320 

72 

18 

' 87 

» 

610 

246 

1,130 

23 

550 

173 

1, 178 

83 

01 

Wgtf  vlrglnb 

Q 

100 

36 

138 

3 

^•bonsln. 

1,036 

aoi 

1 

30 

16 

8 

23 

3 

Wynminc 

4 

305  1 

240 

109 

358 

1« 

OuUfine  jKMettion* 

1 

49 

2 

0 

2 1 

3 

3 

6 . 

BasraU. 

82 

15 

47 

A 

Porto  Hioo.. 

10 

82 

22 

3 

24 

9 

1 

^ ‘'‘^dvmttaUMolow.kw.imdklD^dantl.try.ph,^ 
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TaiLb  16. — Property  oj  univereitiee,  college*,  and  profeeeional  achoole  in  19tS-t4 


State 

Number  o( 
volumes 
In 

UbrarlM 

Value  of 
libraries, 
sdentl6c 
apparatns, 
machinery, 
and 

furniture 

• 

Value  of 
grounds 

Value  cf 
buildings. 
Including 
dormltotlea 

Value  ol 
dormitories 

Prod  active 
funds 

1 

1 

1 

% 

i 

• 

8 

7 

CoDtlnrutal  United 
Stales 

33,a2^478 

8176,333,131 

3168, 287, 672 

3713,348,367 

5137,417,736 

1814,718,818 

AJabems ... ...... 

311,733 

1,067,814 

1,357,018 

4.908,570 

1,704,760 

3,4M,630 

Arltona 

&6,000 

410, 100 

432,000 

1,  187,844 

47^600 

485,111 

Arkansas 

133,100 

887,000 

404,877 

3,415,268 

1,29U,9S8 

5,074,453 

1,563,845 

Callfurnia .... j 

1,454,507 

10,623,687 

6,706,168 

32,628,466 

61,015,404 

Colorado ....... 

400,141 

2,518,301 

1,620,166 

8.340,776 

436,100 

3,183,661 

ConnecUrut 

1,919.500 

M42.303' 

836,777 

34,644,881 

12, 786,072 

48,180,627 

Delaware 

>0,000 

369,700 

304,660 

1,340,984 

390,604 

48(1568  . 

District  o(  Coluiubla 

697,358 

1,405,300 

1,812,474 

7,665,616 

3,020,902 

1,000,714 

4,456,251 

Florida 

87,915 

080,464 

706,096 

< 828,622 

1,838,450 

OeorglB 

359,653 

2,095,008. 

3,217,468 

12,183,566 

8,100,650 

6,823,871 

Idaho 

102,000 

631,760 

206,500 

1,  677, 181 
38,795,194 

276,000 

4,6(0,618 

minols 

3309,064 

10.289,026 

12:778,030 

5, 185. 649 

61,862,061 

Indiana 

76U  851 

4,271,375 

% 328, 132 

16,337,581 

L 710, 944 

14,080,470 

Iowa 

848,679 

6,278,706 

4.766,866 

18,044,364 

3,370, 188 

14,233,755  . 

Kansas — 

643,969 

4,235,106 

2,402,866 

10.600,399 

1,230,533 

*8,690,708 

Kentucky 

356,513 

2,004,720 

2^160,864 

6.973,«01 

2,081.694 

8,30a«lS 

Louisiana 

232,860 

2;  340, 606 

1,923,094 

6,672,666 

996,814 

7|  874«  72B 

Maine. 

340,860 

961,717 

234,506 

4.176.830 

el^e2B 

7,166,685 

Maryland 

607,851 

4,967,217 

2,002,992 

33.301,072 

11, 152, 761 

23,096,678 

Maswhusetts  

3,763,335 

10,038,600 

12,452,312 

56,866,866 

13,066,035 

12^016,434 

Michigan 

034,060 

7,806,061 

^063,>63 

18,062,288 

1,378,501 

6,666,418 

Minnesota ... 

831,768 

6,474,190 

^ 183,096 

19,011,262 

8,446,418 

13,116,430 

Mlasissippi 

166,026 

1,868;  923 

633,866 

6,439,773 

1,900,509 

3,636,603 

930,368 

3,788,843 

18,022,227 

3,270,043 

33.22t„40e 

Montana 

111,010 

766,771 

439,306 

4,468,506 

876,000 

1,933,107 

Nebraska. .... 

334,271 

2,496,263 

1^061,177 

7,625,346 

281,974 

6.896,670 

Nevada 

39,900 

361,063 

110,000 

626,268 

72,616 

830,070 

New  Hampablro 

242,000 

1,387,800 

1,121,190 

1,802,886 

6.885,300 

1,722,700 

8,030,000 

New  Jersey 

1,014,675 

801,681 

9,304,186 

852,783 

711,282 

31,686,700 

New  Mexioo.. 

63,308 

543,952 

338,000 

142,500 

9^,380 

New  York 

3,875,441 

17,082,105 

81,916, 112 

92,814,781 

9,013,337 

113,468,000 

North  Caroling. 

North  DakoliUV. 

443, 164 

2,894,901 

3,560,176 

14,852,664 

5.700,383 

9,735884 

130,810 

1,363,085 

309,066 

3,001,367 

499, 167 

3,697,990 

Ohio - 

1,880,685 

9,714,648 

9,913,369 

38,708.672 

7,664,801 

1,007,800 

3^768,036 

Oklahoma 

146,273 

1,616,078 

600,621 

5,214.239 

6,197,018 

Oregon  

335,415 

1,946,648 

1,638,006 

6,293,590 

1,158,060 

4,197,838 

Pennsylvaala 

2,356,539 

15;  617, 043 

14,668,932 

61,165.705 

8,968,830 

00,866,736 

353,800 

843,360 

143,410 

>07,000 

985,206 

3,692.681 

579. 139 

9,089,558 

Bouth  Carolina 

2,541,782 

3,800,026 

11,101,848 

3,561.373 

3,048,518 

Bouth  Dakota 

841,41% 
2, 164, 134 

064,710 

3.56M178 

807,090 

3,745428 

Tfnnefl666 ............a 

375,401 

3, 480, 973 

8,982,338 

2788,  «1 

13,188,060 

Texas  

677, 164 

0,847,666 

^70^867 

22.096,444 

5,051,444 

3(1021,608 

Utah  

167,460 

1,006,212 

214,100 

3,131,283 

85,000 

619,381 

Vcmiont. A. 

100,000 

621, 176 

173,070 

2,913,231 

861,806 

4,233, 708 

Virginia... 

571, 128 

2,778,4tt 

2,643,011 

16,87^S0O 

4,0S8,4M 

12,239,400 

'''  WAflhtngtnn 

387,066' 

14^606 

2,074,220 

1.816, 140 

6,704,234 

466,992 

9,931,403 

West  V[^nla.. ........... 

007,048 

881,736 

4,343,608 

1, 194. 878 

3,385736 

Wlsoonslo. 

090,113 

4,047,750 

4,474,700 

13,926,348 

2110,856 

9,135900 

Wyoming 

60,000 

310,448 

IXkOOO 

1,750,000 

220,000 

1,325926 

Ovilfinf  potttftknxM 

* V 

6,184 

66,194 

1,770 

98,571 

S^3t6 

960;i49 

834,082 

387,267 

48,216 

31,500 

171,000 

66,000 

223600 

5000 

«l 

Table  17. — Receipt*  of  univereUi**,  college*,  and  profe*«i<mal  school*  in  J9SS-£4 
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gciga  gsfggi  Ssigg  ggjjfg  Jgggs 

e<  ef 
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-rf 
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g|Sf  SSSIJ 

ef 
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Table  18. — ProfeMors  and  inaiructora  »n  mblidy  controUed  univeraitiea, 

and  profaaaional  actiooU  ind9£3-S4 


Bt&te 


ContlBental 
UnUed  Sutee.... 


Alabama... 

Arltona 

Arkansas... 

CalUornla.. 

Colorado... 


Connecticat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia. 


Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland..,.. 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 

Mtasiasippl. 

Miasoun.... 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  rakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahc  oa 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennenee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia... 


WaabtiMdoD 

West  VbitDla. 

Wleoonaln 

Wyoming.. 


OmUfint  pataemitnt 


Aladca. 

Hawaii 

Porto  Rico.. 


InstW* 

tu- 

tlona 

Preparatory 

departments 

CoOegiate 

departments' 

ProtessloDal 

departments' 

Other 

departments 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

1 

1 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

1 

M 

144 

760 

878 

11,873 

3,233 

3,363 

140 

179 

61 

3 

7 

8 

160 

48 

30 

0 

6 

0 

3 

88 

10 

6 

0 

1 

8 

6 

74 

11 

43 

0 

4 

1 

11 

67 

18 

766 

'341 

260 

34 

3 

1 

3 

33 

18 

366 

61 

78 

8 

1 

17 

0 

46 

6 

- 

1 

5 

1 

44 

14 

1 

13 

6 

13 

6 

3 

13 

14 

01 

46 

0 

0 

0 

13 

5 

33 

6 

236 

66 

61 

0 

77. 

0 

3 

20 

6 

90 

29 

s 

0 

4 

2 

4 

7 

10 

640 

137 

363 

33 

a 

393 

55 

64 

0 

g 

3 

4 

60 

28 

636 

179 

102 

4 

2 

1 

4 

34 

6 

363 

137 

78 

1 

3 

3 

181 

33 

140 

1 

3 

1 

3 

104 

44 

4 

0 

13 

0 

1 

too 

13 

2 

14 

0 

354 

21 

2M 

1 

3 

38 

3 

100 

6 

8 

767 

06 

233 

7 

• 

6 

74 

41 

632 

223 

344 

17 

8 

10 

1 

114 

72 

33 

0 

3 

38 

6 

393 

87 

38* 

4 

3 

137 

84 

7 

0 

1 

10 

15 

146 

67 

133 

4 

17 

23 

1 

SO 

14 

I 

. 80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oj 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

13 

3 

68 

14 

6 

M 

M 

139 

3 

11 

0 

366 

80 

33 

0 

- ••• 

3 

41 

37 

108 

48 

27 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

3 

880 

313 

271 

6 

11 

0 

t 6 

17 

13 

313 

113 

00 

8 

• 

3 

306 

06 

42 

1 

3 

306 

34 

1 

7 

0 

34 

10 

8 

4 

0 

107 

TV 

01 

0 

3 

0 

7 

143 

36 

10 

1 

3 

8 

I 

36 

1 

94 

30 

108 

0 

8 

23 

IS 

474 

303 

SB 

0 

8 

6 

3 

18 

1 

161 

66 

10 

0 

1 

100 

16 

46 

0 

. * 6 

e 

0 

816 

10 

320 

4 

3 

14 

8 

148 

no 

21 

2 

1 

7 

16 

130 

38 

21 

0 

1 

IS 

IS 

667 

114 

64 

6 

1* 

0 

0 

46 

» 

6 

0 

1 

8 

3 

* 

1 

U 

5 

1 

14 

38 

43 

33 

16 

0 

• 

a 

! 

4 

8 

• • a 

Total 

nnmbw, 

exclndlag 

duplicstei 


Men 


U 


IS.  478 


188 

M 

136 

1,004 

333 

46 

47 

13 

106 

386 

113 

709 

460 

676 

464 

321 

112 

109 

634 

131 

904 

878 

136 

318 

144 

297 

SO 

80 

0 

71 

838 

300 

164 

LIOS 

300 

348 

306 

34 

3EB 

lOS 

m 

Ml 

101 

130 

6M 

377 

166 

633 

M 


I 

K 

07 


Won. 

m 


im 


41 

» 

It. 

M 

0 

1 

u 

t 

n 

« 

n 

Ui 

s 

m 

141 


U 

n 

I 

Id 

381 

71 

n 

14 

in 

u 

9 

a 

17 

•1 

m 

m 

s 

9 

u 


m 

B 

tt 

H 

Ul> 

41. 


k 


> iBotadlnf  engiiMertiijL 

^Inoladei  uw,  madlcue,  dantlstry,  ptaannaoy,  «de6|MUiy,  and  marloarY 


Mi 


i 


tJimrBBSniBS  AKI>  GOLLBOBS  ; 


tlABLB  10. — Student)  tn  publicly  controlled  umvertiliee,  eoUcfec,  astd  prvfeenonal 

MchooU  in  i9M-S4 


Stata 

Preparatory 
depart- 
ments 1 

Co  Rebate 
dep^- 
ments  * 

Oradoate 

depart- 

menta 

ProfeKlonal 
depart- 
menb  ■ 

AU  other 
depart- 
menta  > 

Total  num. 
her,  eicludlng 
dnpUceues 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Mm 

Wom- 

en 

Mm 

Wom- 

en 

Mm 

Wom- 

en 

» a 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

• 

16 

11 

U 

u 

ContioeotalD.S. 

8,718 

4,662 

122,736 

72,400 

7,480 

8,638 

18,838 

053 

11. 561 

8,012 

166,860 

88,770 

thhftmft 

Antons 

137 

04 

2.7W 

flS7 

1*108 

6i38 

37 

13 

34 

339 

& 

125 

-84 

3,  Ml 

1.10 

Arkansas-- 

2Z5 

M 

7W 

472 

11 

0 

lU 

? 

s 

47 

1,183 

662 

Cilifornb 

187 

210 

0,»«7 

7,040 

1,063 

816 

1, 161 

110 

264 

306 

0.522 

fl.800 

Cakiredo 

210 

13 

2,440 

1,126 

00 

76 

390 

u 

42 

80 

3.063 

1.200 

CoBoectlcut.. 

71 

0 

390 

99 

4 

1 

44 

16 

ST4 

Debware 

70 

0 

313 

223 

11 

0 

TO 

Dist.ol  Columbia.. 

. ao 

23 

61 

26 

77 

48 

Florida 

170 

31 

066 

873 

21 

0 

231 

0 

133 

»i 

1,368 

OK 

Oeoctis 

800 

1 

3,010 

1,133 

33 

6 

2SB 

0 

070 

96 

4.768 

1,173 

Idaho 

152 

110 

080 

663 

41 

16 

73 

4 

130 

266 

1,800 

OU 

DUnob 

DO 

83 

^770 

2.800 

633 

153 

1, 130 

47 

111 

86 

8.401 

3.070 

Indiana 

Mffi 

vn 

194 

690 

26 

88 

B7 

5 790 

2,891 

Iowa 

483 

76 

4.7001 

2,834 

800 

1,007 

26 

iM 

sii 

0,782 

3^40 

gamuts 

178 

31 

3,700 

2.813 

285 

143 

890 

, ** 

87 

74 

4,715 

9.683 

lonlucky 

40 

38 

1,615 

836 

40 

14 

«37 

13 

38 

72 

2,111 

00 

Louisiana 

46 

02 

1,004 

070 

83 

10 

64 

9 

67 

10 

1.262 

843 

UatD«.  

li 

<] 

943 

346 

44 

' 18 

9i 

7 

Maryland 

113 

0 

3,618 

246 

71 

6 

1,697 

» 

264 

119 

6.2a 

' 407 

Massachusetts 

368 

17 

633 

40 

61 

6 

15 

3 

868 

76 

Michigan 

8*331 

8.34A 

MQ 

22? 

59 

10  094 

1 

Minnesota 

783 

364 

4;  721 

s;617 

712 

335 

1,948 

91 

427 

'448 

7;  473 

4.397 

Mlsslsslppf 

138 

1 

1,678 

1,322 

16 

6 

904 

6 

37 

30 

2,044 

1.371 

Utoour) 

341 

68 

SyOM 

1,700 

144 

187 

4 

144 

46 

3,840 

1,049 

Montana 

799 

42 

17 

g 

14 

3 

51 

M4 

Nebraska.. 

480 

428 

2,810 

2,787 

303 

943 

760 

8h 

381 

666 

4.421 

1,901 

Nevada 

479 

276 

8 

7 

58 

13 

ff99 

218 

New  Hampshire... 

26L 

g 

6 

28 

18 

906 

2BS 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

New  Meitoo 

166 

8 

438 

270 

8 

] 

44 

17 

848 

2B1 

New  York 

1,600 

1,780 

M90 

S.838 

70 

0 

• 

4.705 

9,  m 

P ^ 

<V90f 

North  Carolina 

260 

0 

a;  371 

1.863 

107 

90 

MO 

4 

78 

140 

8.H7 

hva 

North  Dakota 

321 

100 

1,231 

864 

30 

6 

131 

0 

01 

74 

1,040 

i,m7 

OWo- 

68 

04 

8,610 

^a32 

m 

988 

1,618 

00 

1.646 

1,837 

11,860 

7.020 

Oklahoma 

330 

174 

2,786 

2,460 

n 

47 

468 

97 

107 

lU 

3,606 

3,706 

Orafon 

16 

9 

8,143 

2,110 

86 

a 

878 

61 

188 

01 

8,670 

9,100 

Pmnsylvanb 

loe 

1 

3,046 

943 

IM 

12 

42 

14 

■fiW 

3M 

Rhode  Island 

10 

0 

'367 

66 

8 

0 

9 

5 

878 

88 

tooth  Carolina. 

138 

0 

1,738 

1,497 

61 

37 

838 

0 

48 

3M 

9,302 

1.70 

touth  Dakota. 

310 

68 

090 

690 

n 

0 

138 

u 

90 

U8 

1.6W 

701 

tenoMwe 

318 

0 

000 

40B 

20 

6 

491 

7 

108 

60 

hOM 

473 

liiiaB 

188 

140 

6,  mol 

8,870 

188 

118 

706 

86 

170 

161 

0,141 

4,30 

Utah.....;  ^ 

288 

100 

1,46« 

1,148 

IS 

36 

161 

3 

374 

111 

3.8M 

1.187 

Vwnaat 

674 

466 

0 

2 

120 

Q 

2 

5 

(m 

408 

Vkfinla. 

60 

0 

3,217 

438 

116 

90 

on 

90 

31t 

a 

4,463 

60 

WuMocton 

103 

^80 

4,74« 

1,116 

2M) 

177 

IS 

74 

10 

u 

6.40 

I.M7 

WW  VinSnla. 

187 

9oa 

1,389 

016 

81 

a 

94] 

6 

36 

M 

1.007 

1,10 

Wboonaln 

160 

a,090l 

1,887 

no 

946 

448 

94 

87 

81 

A.U6 

8,111 

Wyoming., 

44 

04 

330 

974 

« 

7 

16 

Q 

no 

07 

40 

..  440 

OeOriiiepoetmitni 

Alaska 

34 

A 

u 

3ll 

n 

Bawail 

983 

100 

fl 

i 



00 

9l8 

889 

w 

F»to  Rico 

401 

»i 

104 

’984 

« 

M 

11 

4 

70 

09 

I ItMlndlng  Me<md«ry  lobocdi. 
i Inclodw  «Jm  ancloeeriDt  scbooti. 

* IncitidcB  Mudanta  lo  bw,  nwdldM,  daotbur,  pbamiaojr  and  'ratadnarr  nwdlotaa. 

* ladudaa  atadaota  Id  dhuIo,  ait,  oratoiT,  bobiNM,  etc.,  untoa  cdtoIM  la  4-yaar  eoaiiaa  badlm  to  a 

Mhflato  deim.  _ 
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Tabud  20. — Property  of  publicly  controlled,  unwerntiee.  coUeget,  and  profeatUnd  1 

ichooU  in  19SS-94 


State 

Number  o( 
volumea  in 
libraries 

Value  of 
libraries, 
sdentlQc 
apparatus, 
machinery, 
and  lumi* 
tore 

Value  of 
grounds 

Value  of 
buildings. 
Including 
dormitories 

Value  of 
dormltoriee 

Prodofr 
tive  fundt 

1 

1 

1 

i 

5 

1 

7 

ConteieBtel  United  Stetea 

8,3«£,3<B 

>7A  583,395 

S54.383.388 

S23»,41A141 

S3A86A6S5 

180,658.881 

Alabama 

fiS.000 

570,534 

371,368 

3,649,700 

840,000 

1.93A0U 

ArUona 

55,000 

410, 190 

432.000 

1,187,844 

47A500 

485,111 

ArkiJiaas 

48,000 

422.000 

84.500 

608,500 

160.000 

I3A557 

CaUfarala 

636,000 

5.736.940 

3,398,942 

12, 152,409 

104,271 

9,583,155 

Colorado 

217,796 

1, 767, 568 

922,262 

A 698,  741 

3flQ,  MS 

Coinecttcat 

35,000 

434,825 

106,376 

1,846,830 

676.560 

287,000 

Delaware .* 

30,000 

359,700 

304,550 

1,240,984 

390,894 

#0.551 

District  of  Columbia. 

7,000 

15,000 

400,000 

700,000 

400,000 

lAon 

Florida 

48,470 

516,095 

685,000 

Z 551, 000 

780,000 

391,000 

Oeor^ia ........ 

94,676 

903,700 

1,384,830 

A44A530 

881,130 

658,055 

Idaho ....' 

03,000 

600,489 

235.000 

1, 357. 681 

IIAOOO 

A260,SO 

Hiinoia 

583,194 

3. 86'. 484 

1,484.201 

7,600,101 

209,039 

895.70 

Indiana 

233,418- 

1,962.238 

786,687 

A 054, 304 

1,  WA.5S8 

Iowa. 

347,334 

4,125,386 

2,475,865 

s;  203, 175 

914,288 

' 979;  842 

Kanwa 

238,406 

3,796,5M 

1,082,584 

4.80A954 

17A000 

T1A273 

Kantocky 1.. 

73,536 

661,739 

638.305 

1,771,266 

270,000 

184,075 

68.711 

581,270 

687,848 

1,27A660 

300,000 

31 A 952 

Main* I:. 

65,526 

339,057 

14,006 

733,110 

103,487 

64A091 

Maryland 

96,660 

2,641,990 

799.759 

17,876.538 

7,83A136 

117,544 

Masaachusetta 

73,905 

1,227,006 

287,363 

1,  out  155 

194,316 

240,057 

Mtchlgan 

645831 

A 808, 667 

8.234.167 

14. 690. 940 

80A712 

A >04, 221 

Mtamaaote 

430,908 

4,817,454 

8,57a  342 

AWA354 

861,046 

A73A560 

Miasiasippl 

101,435 

1,627,621 

322.620 

A062.2O4 

1,237,  135 

1. 095530 

Mlanuii 

370,567 

1,947,762 

1, 140,860 

3.67AI72 

34.000 

A 237.519 

Montana- 

99,000 

559,771 

377,806 

A 541, 207 

47A000 

1,417,064 

Nebraska. 

180,000 

1,657,054 

1,997,640 

A 367, 200 

23,000 

1.08A004 

Nevada 

39,900 

261,063 

110,000 

52A968 

7A516 

330,075 

New  Uampahiia 

60^000 

887,800 

121, 190 

1,88A300 

72A700 

1,030,000 

New  Jersey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Mexico 

62,308 

548,052 

238,000 

852,782 

14A500 

954,305 

New  York 

315,834 

l,4H8aS 

7,!WI,90ft 

2A  851. 844 

10,000 

V , 

North  Carolina 

185482 

li  874;  496 

LIJ7;5e7 

8;  544,851 

A 648;  131 

1, 509.au 

North  Dakota. 

123,810 

1,196,005 

322.066 

A 649. 667 

401, 157 

A IM.  117 

Ohio 

654,9m 

4,156,495 

4,9)8,905 

11,499,176 

1.48A855 

6.220,880 

Oklahoma 

104,253 

1,871, 716 

^898 

A05A314 

49AOOO 

A602,6a 

Orecon - 

319^769 

1,405,667 

706,948 

A1SA529 

63A928 

360,104 

PennaylTanla 

89,439 

839,966 

4IA786 

ASIA  193 

60A481 

517,000 

Hbo<le  lAlaod. ................ 

34,500 

2S3sOOO 

10,000 

70AOO0 

55750 

Bonth  Carolina. 

170,967 

1,987,660 

2, 513. 992 

AS5A879 

1,900,000 

451; 720 

Sooth  Dakota. 

80^340 

679,000 

188,000 

L63A800 

51A000 

A059.S4I 

TenneasM. 

65.052 

706,037 

1,343,157 

1,651,003 

7A000 

42A000 

Teiu 

>06,401 

4,179,180' 

3,388.739 

7,847.736 

89A106 

11,351,095 

Utah. 

109,063 

658,516 

56,100 

A 171. 900 

355,410 

Vermont. 

114,000 

359;  300 

100,000 

L 670. 000 

30A000 

1,303,037 

Vhiinla- 

313,850 

1;  177,016 

1,  no,  M 

A50A770 

1,22A830 

A91A8N 

WaahinKton. 

373,547 

1,730,030 

1,293,843 

A44A704 

' 371,992 

'West  V[r(lnia 

93,560 

73A080 

640,000 

A094.6OO 

530,000 

114.80? 

Wlaoonaiix. 

335,000 

2,8^246 

3, 61 A 564 

7,439, 136 

500, 000 

770, 5M 

Wyomixis 

so;  009 

8I0;445 

180;000 

i;7so;ooo 

230;  000 

1,595;  090 

OmOriet  ponettion* 

Alaska 

5134 

01,104 

1,770 

9AS71 

Hawaii 

85,256 

aaoti40 

834,983 

887,387 

4A316 

Porto  Rioo 

31,500 

17LOOO 

SAOOO 

230;  500 

AON 

I 

i 
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BIENNIAL.  8I7BTET  OF  EDUCATION,  1022—1924 


ERIC 


Tabl.k.23. — Siudenlt  in  privaUly  controlled  unioertitiea,  college f,  and  pro/eMiolil 

echooU  in  19£S-S4 


State 


Alabaota. | 

Arliona 

Arknnsas ._l 

Celi/ornia 

Colorado 


Connoctlcut... 

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 


I 


Idaho... 

lUlnoia.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Maine 


Michigan 

Mlnneeota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiloo 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon.... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 
Virginia 


'Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wtsoonsln 

Wyomlsi 


Preparatory 
depert- 
menu  > 

Collegiate 
depart- 
ments * 

Graduate 

depart- 

ments 

Professional 
depart- 
nionta ' 

All  other 
depart- 
ments * 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

! Wom- 
en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

10 

11 

28,  ri2 

18,381 

167,092 

1 

123. 092, la  964 

2 717 

67,027 

1098 

21.583 

30,947 

674 

234 

994 

1.242! 

22;  n 

18 

30^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

401 

306 

915:  693 

78 

0 

00 

697 

1.708 

29R 

M27 

2598 

608 

213 

47* 

482 

213 

115 

1,629 

1,302|  29 

38 

535 

19 

66 

145 

3,065 

aee 

101 

747 

36 

54 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

- 70 

3.659 

2169 

597 

286 

4.2411  340 

881 

668 

47 

27 

160 

223 

16 

23 

48  7 

124 

196 

809 

1,022 

2006 

2534 

103 

48 

1.388 

28 

3 

361 

203 

304 

3,224 

i.&M 

KtiSTO 

11.618 

2 919 

2442 

7, 123 

538 

2.502 

5,057 

378 

410 

5,653 

2634 

8 

10 

1,263 

85 

827 

640 

l,02i 

311 

4,500 

5.072 

10 

21 

574 

61 

896 

2.  199 

775 

178 

2799 

2706 

4 

0 

156 

42 

803 

1,803 

1, 974 

1,681 

1,363 

1.307 

1 

3 

880 

45 

5 

205 

352 

388 

1,341 

1.334 

30 

75 

068 

48 

612 

133 

1.150 

487 

1 

0 

36 

5 

23 

7 



634 

323 

2i804 

3.486 

623 

117 

840 

36 

93 

267 

1,317 

151 

17,163 

11.377 

1,194 

588 

2817 

626 

1,314 

282 

667 

403 

2638 

1.444 

33 

0 

905 

29 

247 

503 

1,144 

606 

2504 

2376 

4 

3 

1,115 

51 

95 

559 

109 

449 

704] 

1. 157 

4 

0 

71 

386 

712 

980 

A 012. 

4.357 

213 

60 

4,  an 

318 

382 

1,252 

131 

27 

124 

80 

s 

29 

676 

235 

1,616 

1,502 

B4I 

12 

200 

8H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

a 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

140 

0 

2243 

0 

42 

0 

483 

401 

2656 

808 

an 

1,345 

ii5 

38 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

906 

465 

20.979 

17,288 

2043 

1,446 

11006 

1, 138 

844 

1,349 

783 

1,119 

2684 

2884 

33 

10 

282 

5 

130 

413 

» 

16 

132 

161 

23 

71 

2180 

454 

A863 

7,453 

47 

35 

2244 

147 

798 

■ 2,017 

78 

186 

095 

1,415 

17 

8 

108 

82 

82 

360 

352 

288 

719 

788 

72 

88 

841 

97 

170 

300 

2477 

790 

18.563 

9.  .535 

1,355 

802 

2921 

435 

4,779 

3,480 

1.666 

402 

85 

72 

220 

14 

28 

11 

84 

396 

1.235 

2139 

148 

2 

87 

373 

131 

142 

547 

492 

92 

326 

867 

1,104 

2981 

2718 

47 

13 

1,606 

40 

534 

630 

1,096 

1,476 

5,240 

2803 

104 

71 

1,136 

08 

451 

1,764 

481 

678 

671 

m 

10 

8 

16 

40 

90 

0 

624 

XI 

M0 

886 

2410 

2800 

8 

4 

509 

7 

101 

B60 

0B3 

00 

748 

614 

07 

3 

84 

0 

45 

02 

ITS 

236 

637 

580 

12D 

401 

860 

106 

2192 

1,491 

13 

11 

1,301 

35 

461 

1,270 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  mm- 
ber,  et- 
cludini 
duplicata 


Men 


11 


WOQ. 

•s 


S0,g4I 


1,888!  1.MI 
0 I 
I.39Z  1,M 
U.BZ2  i,« 
3,423  l,a 

1.832  m 

IkWAl  S.iU 
3S»,  fli 
4.309j  J.W 

2(b|  M 

%%8  kum 

7,097  4,n 
6.002  g,n 

i277j  1,0 


4,219  j,m 
3,201  - l,9ti 
1,318  M 
i70B|  t,lR 
27,727j  13,#0 

<47{J  3.M 
isis!  3.IH 
8281  1,8 


10,416 

250 

Ui 

3,266 

24R 

9 

0 

2425 

4 

6,782 

91 

0 

1 

47,638 

21. 4« 

3,825 

164 

^18 

12845 

27M 

1,247 

2<M 

1,075 

i,ie 
14,  Ml 

83,979 

2008 

4i 

1,491 

2M 

740 

9n 

5,853 

7,872 

1,178. 

1.M 

714 

« 

2345 

4,« 

1,633 

1* 

940 

I.& 

A855 

0 

1 

• Indodlng  secondary  schools. 

I Includes  also  engining  itadanta. 

• Includes  itndenU  In  theology,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  osteopathy, andvsterioary  medtelH 

• Indudia  students  In  music,  art,  oratory,  bgsliMss,  etc,,  imlesa  enrolled  in  four-year  oootaiB  lesdinc  to  i 
collegiate  degree. 
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Taii<*  — Property  of  priv^ely  cbtUroUed  univertUiea,  colleges,  and  profeeeional 

tche^o^t  in  I9£S-24 


*'  Bute 

Number  of 
volumes 
in 

libraries 

Value  of 
libraries 
Kclenttflc 
apparatus, 
nuicbiaery, 
and 

furniture 

Vsloe  of 
grounds 

Value  of 
buildings. 
Including 
dormitorieel 

Value  of 
dormitories 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

ConttneDtal  Unllpid 
BtaUa - 

24,(NK\115 

908,730,836 

8113,874,284 

i 

6483.932,216 

$104,649^^1  $ 

AJabama 

113,733 

617,280 

086,550 

2, 448, 870  i 

856,760 

AiUooa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Artansas 

74,100 

405.000 

320,077 

2,807,788 

1, 139.  968 

Cslllomia 

819,607 

4.780.647 

3,  .306, 211 

20.478.997 

.4,970,182 

Colorado 

101,346 

76aF733 

697,003 

2,642,034 

485,700 

Connsctlcut 

1,884.600 

6 707,478 

720,402 

82T798,061 

12,080,622 

Dtlswaiv 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dirt,  of  rolumbin 

Slip.  868 

1.300.390 

1,411474 

6, 055,  .516 

660. 714 

Florida 

39. 44.6 

170, 3.60 

21.606 

469.903 

48,622 

0«or(ia 

264,976 

1, 101.299 

1,832,638 

8,740,036 

2,268,630 

Idaho 

9,000 

31,271 

31,600 

310.  .500 

158,000 

Oliiiou 

1,787,770 

6408.442 

11.303,739 

31,189,003 

4,076,610 

Indiana 

618,438 

2, 309, 137 

1.641,446 

9.283,277 

1,710.944 

In*b 

601. 3» 

2,  1.6.3,320 

2,201.001 

0.841,180 

2,464,000 

Kansas 

304,553 

1, 436. 660 

1,410,282 

8.703.445 

1,056,538 

Kentucky 

282. 977 

1,342,1)87 

1,622,5.50 

8.202,035 

1,811, $94 
708.614 

Uuislana 

169,1.68 

1.7.59.336 

1,33.5,240 

4.393,905 

Mslnf 

275.334 

622,660 

220,500 

3.443,714 

452.441 

Muybind 

609. 191 

2,31.5,227 

1,2a3.233 

15,514,534 

3.330.635 

■Msssacbuselts 

3,689,430 

6811.603 

12, 164,  049 

54.245,711 

12,861,720 

Mk-hipin 

278,230 

097,404 

Z716  198 

3,371.348 

.577.780 

Minnesota 

400.860 

1,656.736 

1,007,  753 

0.030,898 

3,185,373 

Mlssbslppi 

Missouri 

64,600 

841,303 

301.336 

2,377.560 

663,374 

6.W.  791 

6298.770 

2,647.083 

15,347.065 

3.336,043 

Montana. 

12,610 

106  000 

61.600 

017,238 

400,000 

Kebraska 

144,271 

839.200 

603,637 

4,258,045 

358,074 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

192,000 

% 000, 000 

i,ooaooo 

^ 000,000 

3,000,000 

K«»w  Ji*r»eV 

1,014,675 

0 

801,681 

0 

1,802,386 

0,304,186 

711,  X2 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

0 

l!ew  York 

3,669.007 

16667.302 

24, 663,  887 

66,052,037 

0,000,837 

North  Carolina 

289.683 

1.020,403 

2,«3.678 

6,307,813 

1061,207 

North  Dakota 

1 8,000 

67.980 

47,000 

851,700 

08,000 

Ohio 

l,32^733 

6 5.58,148 

6, 604,304 

37,209,  406 

0,175,945 

Okl&hnmA  . 

1 43,019 

346262 

336.623 

1,161,925 

616,800 

Oregon 

116,646 

440,878 

831,067 

2,140.061 

620,132 

PnnsylTania 

3,367,lia 
330.  m 

14,787,078 

14,243, 146 

58,340,512 

8,366,340 

Rhode  Island 

116,000 

076,208 

2,0^681 

5,537>9W 

67»,  ISO 

Sooth  rarolina. 

173,203 

604. 132 

1.306,034 

1,660,373 

Sooth  Dakota 

64,070 

162,418 

466,710 

1,910,273 

303,000 

Tennnsam ; 

310,430 

370,753 

58,308 

1.44M07 

2,608.410 

340,606 

2. 137, 818 
3,318, 128 
- 166,000 

7,831,305 
li  188.  700 
050,333 

. Z7n,431 

Texas 

* 4.055^838 

Dtah 

85,000 

Vermont 

70,000 

.338,3^ 

66439 
57,046 
366  IIS 

361,976 

1,001,427 

364,200 

73,079 

1,631,442 

623,208 

1,803,231 

0,860,634 

2,860,630 

658,906 

Virginia. 

Washington 

%80l,657 

105,000 

Weei  V frglala, . . . 

177,068 

241,736 

1,640,006 

604,878 

Wisconsin 

2,070;  504 
0 

l,8(»;i86 

6,486,213 

1,610,858 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

0 

funds 


t725,0S8,fl33 


1,492,  <70 
0 

1,421,178 
41,422,040 
2.784, 130 

47. 883,027 
0 

4.442.2S1 
1,837,460 
«,  164, 813 

371.003 
00,467,278 
12. 113,048 
13,363.023 
6,066,336 

8,116338 

7,565,706 

0,522,508 

22,670.084 

127,774.767 

8,362,198 

7,378,800 

1,441,(02 

30,9(M,I66 

616,063 

4.314,484 

0 

7,000,000 

34.086,760 

0 

118.468,000 

8,226,863 

503,870 

37,647.747 

894,000 

8.838,044 

00,848,720 

8.083.787 

2.680.788 
1,086,080 

13,  M3. 060 
18,670.470 
363.068 
8,130,841 
8,331,690 

1.604.881 

2,166838 

8,366,308 

0 
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BiENNiAt  eiJHviiY  '6t  vomAfttm;  1922-1924 


Table  26. — Publicly  controlled  univeraiHet,  colleget,  and  pro/earional  a< 
/ nalruclors,  eludenla,  and  ffraduaiea  in  198^94 


Location 

A 

Institution 

i 

0 

u 

8 

Professors 

and 

instructors 

Slodents 

First 

degrees 

Qradu* 
nte  de- 
grees 

\ 

1 

a 

ape 

Women 

3 

S 

9 

a 

O 

Es 

a 

1 

Women  i 

1 

a 

< 

Women 

. 

* 

. 

1 

« 

t 

• 

1 

8 

t 

II 

11 

u 

ALABAMA 

• 

Auburn 

Alikbnnia  I’oljtMthiilc  In- 

1872 

107 

7 

1,347 

122 

165 

10 

7 

3 

1 

■tlliitn. 

Arlaarul  sc  iences- 

36 

2 

267 

29 

14 

6 

nrfl(in:ttc  

21 

1 

I 

3 

SfHICiHl 

5 

0 

106 

20 

. 

A(?ricullurc i.. 

20 

0 

1.'18 

I 

24 

0 

4 

'o 

Architoclurc 

2 

3U 

2 

2 

0 

Arrhileflural  cnttinocr- 

1 

tj 

24 

0 

2 

0 

r • 

in*. 

Chemitjil  cnninocrlng ... 

8 

0 

67 

0 

5 

n 

C'ivii  engineering 

i 

0 

120 

u 

0 

0 

Kloetrinil  engineering ... 



0 

0 

331 

0 

41 

0 

1 

0 

Meehan  ieai  uiiginuerlng 

8 

0 

113 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

Kduentiun 

3 

0 

127 

17 

30 

3 

> 

1 

1 1 oine  ocononi  ics 

0 

3 

0 

67 

0 

2 

PhiirniBcy 

3 

0 

TO 

2 

6 

0 

V'etorinory  niedicioo  . 

6 

0 

17 

0 

6 

0 

V 

Summer  school  (1023).. . 

40 

12 

618 

346 

Kxtensinn  ooursea 

1^ 

7 

28 

161 

MUltnry  drill 

988 

0 

MoDtCYBllO  ...• 

Alabama  College... 

I8W 

U 

30 

30 

626 

0 

30 

0 

High  tebooT 

0 

8 

30 

64 

Arts  and  sciences 

7 

12 

0 

137 

0 

11 

Special 

0 

30 

Education 

1 

7 

0 

262 

Home  economics 

0 

8 

0 

196 

0 

14 

Fine  arts 

0 

2 

0 

6 

IT’.. 

Music 

1 

8 

0 

46 

0 

6 

Physical  education 

’0 

3 

0 

13 

Summer  school  (1023) 

12 

IG 

0 

252 

Extension  courses,... ... 

5 

1 

0 

236 

UnlvnnUy....... 

University  of  .Mabarna 

1831 

72 

fi 

1,804 

444 

143 

60 

18 

0 

0 

Noncblleglate 

7 

0 

107 

0 

Artsond  sciences 

49 

fi 

700 

328 

OG 

69 

Oraduale 

16 

9 

Ifi 

6 

Special... 

19 

Cbetnical  engineering... 

1 10 

0 

31 

T 

8 

0 

1 

0 

OItII  engineering  . .... 

42 

0 

4 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

' 

33 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mining  engineering. 

32 

0 

6 

0 

Industrial  management. 

23 

0 

2 

0 

* 

Commerce ^.. 

22 

0 

381 

6 

21 

0 

■ 

, Education 

0 

0 

07 

34 

11 

0 

1 

0 

Fine  art  i 

0 

1 

66 

Music i 

0 

3 

^ ir 

88 

Law 

fi 

0 

■ m 

2 

23 

0 

Mediclnn . . 

8 

0 

72 

1 

Stixniner  school  (lft23) 

42 

13 

634 

1,076 

RxtoMinn  omiricMi  . . 

355 

’ 661 

CofTespoDdeDOB  ooursss  - 

86 

lao 

MUitary  drill 

071 

0 

ALASJU 

Calrbairiti 

Alaska  AgrkmUural  OoUege. 

1922 

• 8 

3 

24 

24 

and  School  of  Mlnea. 

Arts  and  scienoes_. 

8 

0 

4 

6 

Special ........ 

• 

16 

Avrirolttira 

I 

0 

I 

0 

PnrnriMirrA 

1 

1 

4 

12 

\41ning  AngfnAM^nf  . 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 

A 

MlUtary  drOl 

16 

0 

...4. 

;Jrl 

I iDfloMring  (aeulty. 


b- 
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Ta^lk  26. — Publicly  controlled  unv'ersiiiea,  colleges,  and  mofeasional  schools — 
Instructors,  siuderUa,  and  graduates  in  — Continued 


Location 


ARIKiNA 
Phoenix..  ... 
Tucson 


ARKANSAS 


Psyettevllle. 


CAUrORNIA 

BkkeisQcld.... 
Bsrkele/. 


Institution 


Junior  TollsBo  (iirts,  nail 
adcnoes). 

University  of  Arlmna 

Arts  Bncl  scIcDcea 

Graduate 

Spednl 

Agrlfnltiiro.  

rorameroe 

Education  

Civil  etiKlncering 

Elcctrlrn!  enidnecrljiy. . 
Mrchnnlml  rnelneering 

Mining  enirinoorlnK 

Homo  oconoinlcs 

Law  

Sunmier  school  (nr.'.t).. 

Krtenslon  ooursos 

Correspondence  coiirns 
AllllUry  drill.’ 


I 

o 


1920 


KSUI 


Univorslty  of  ArknosiiS 

Noocollcglate 

* Arts  and  sdences 

Graduate 

Special 

Apiculture 

Education 

Archltoctural  cngiueer- 
ln|. 

Cheniical  enidneorinR... 

Civil  englnwring 

Electrical  enRlneerinR... 
Mecha^cal  enrlneerlnR 

Gehilml  englneerind 

Home  economics.. ■^sv... 

Music .■ 

Medicine 

Summer  school  (10^)... 

Extension  oourses 

Corresnondehco  ooun>ea. 
Military  drlU 


Junior  CoUefe  (arts  and 
BOlenoM) . 

University  of  Csllfomia.... 

Nonoolleglate 

Arts  and  tdenoee 

Graduate 

Bpedal... 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Edocatloa 

dvil  eoslneerinc 

Meebanioal  aaoDeerlng. 

Mining  englnoeriog 

Fine  arts. ., 

Homs  eoanpffllca. 

Law 

MedlolDe«. 

Oenttstrjr 

Phsrmaey.. 

Miislo 

Summer  school  (iMSi... 
Extension  onujsee 
CorrespoodeDM  c< 
Ii^llitary  di^. 


I counes. 


Ih72 


1013 

ISflO 


Profnssois 

and 

Instructors 


89 

30 


21 

6 

6 

3 

2 

3 

e 

0 

0 

13 


120 

0 

34 


24 

b 


0 

4 

42 

2U 


30 


073 

67 

837 


117 

41 

46 

Iflfi 


7 
1 

23 

ISO 

86 

18 

8 

848 


t Kaglneering  (soulty. 


18 


108 

18 

127 


8 

8 

0 

38 

7 

1 

1 

611 


Students 


II5 

974 

3.SH 

112 

89 

Ud 

71 

61 

43 

70 

45 

62 

0 

80 

83 

36 

122 

702 


1,162 

226 

870 

II 

22 

no 

103 

2 

6 

16 

21 

8 

137 

0 

0 

113 

323 

660 

888 

848 


47 

8,776 

187 

8,666 

1,063 

364 

480 

L146 

07 

214 

673 

in 

11 

3 

334 

307 

406 

22Jf 

14 

8,704 

836 

186 

8,707 


40 

004 

310 

34 

Ti 

1 

10 

178 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

8 

111 

07 

146 

0 


653 

00 

143 

6 

17 

0 

234 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

SO 

460 

287 

380 

0 


68 

8,310 

316 

6,616 

816 

806 

30 

187 

1,467 

0 

0 

0 

06 

138 

34 

64 

13 

30 

la 

r,s80 

4.484 

468> 

0 


First 

degrees 


no 

32 


18 

12 

14 


r 

0 

20 


79 

34 


I 

I 

42 

0 

0 

0 

'9 

1 

0 


:i‘ 


67 

'i7 


10 


10 


L130 


m 


or 

17V 

10 

,33 

m 

44 

4 

0 

«e 

81 

84 

83 

3 


31 


14 


804 


701 


6 

40 

47 

0 

0 

0 

27 

38 

11 

13 

7 

7 

10 


Gradu- 
ate no- 
grece 


10 


136 

'» 


27 


iP 


11 


IS 

0 

0 


11 


*0 


18 


610 
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Table  26. — Publicly  controlled  i^nivertiUea,  coUeget,  and  profetrional  schooU^ 
Inatructora,  aludenla,  and  graduatea  in  I9£3-£4 — Continued 


LottUon 


RlvjsrsUI 
BacrsnieEto. 
Santa  Ana. 
Santa  Maria. 


COLORADO 


Boulder. 


Fort  CoDIna. 


Qoldeo. 


COWKICnCtJT 
Biorm 


^.'jsaLitutioo 


Junior  College  (aits  and 
sdoDcea). 

do 

do 

ChafTey  Junior  College  (arts 
anil  sdenoes). 

Junior  College  (arts  and 
sciences). 

do 

do 

do 

do 


University  of  Colorado. 

NonooUoflate 

Arts  andKienoes 

Graduate 

Oeneml  engineering 

Chemical  engineering . . . . 

Civil  engineering 

Rlectrlcal  engineering... 
Mechanin]  engineering . 

Music 

Lew 

Medldne 

Pharmacy 

Bummer  School  (1923)... 

Eitenslon  ooursee 

Coriespoadence  courses. 
Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Bcoondary 

Oeneml  science 

Graduate 

Special 

AR’ioulture. 

Civil  engineering 

Electric^  eugiixMring  . . . 
Mechanical  engineeijng . 
Unclassified  engineering. 

Forestry 

Home  economics 

Veterinary  medldne 

Summer  school  (1933) . . . 

MUita^  drill 

Colorado  School  o(  Mines 
(engineering) 

Bummer  s^ool  (1923) . .. 
MQItary  drill.... 


Connecticut  Agriculturml.... 
OoUefs. 

Secondary 

Agriculture 

Graduate 

EduoatioD 

Home  eoDuamlcs 

MechenIctI  engineering. 

Bpedal 

MQltaiTdrfll 


h 


1013 

1913 

1919 
1916 

1915 

1916 
1916 
1915 

1920 


IK77 


1881 


1874 


1881 


Professors 

and 

Instructors 


s 

s 


21 

4 

20, 


28 

13 

9. 

8 


221 

4 

83 


>72 


6 

ao 

13 


80 

41 

74 

28 


58 

>29 


42 


46 

17 

48 


Engineering  hculty. 


er!c 


K.’: 


16 

7 

21 


1 


Students 


a 

a 

s 


e 

78 

38 

100 

27 

lie 

164 

22 


1,729 

69 

778 

65 

, 200 

45 

104 

180 

88 

2 

m 

102 

32 

1,080 

848 

488 

810 

167 

15 

4 

42 

304 

107 

60 

38 

10 

5« 

0 

61 

181 

408 

493 

136 

283 


874 

71 

249 

4 

1 

0 

40 

44 

177 


10 

90 

80 

154 

30 

81 

415 

228 

17 


978 

0 

850 

75 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

4 

. 16 
12 

1.808 

947 

387 

317 

43 

19 

I 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

216 

0 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 


110 

0 

19 

1 

77 

8 

0 

16 

0 


First 

degrees 

Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 

i 

1 

Men 

! 1 

Women 

1 Men 

is 

8 

• 

19 

11 

a 

• 

. 7. 

315 

4fi 

22 

24 

1 

183 

31 

21 

'24 

7 

23 

39 

19 

0 

18 

14 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J 

1 

4 

3 

, 

1 

0 

— - 

74 

45 

4 

1 

0 

3 

7 

4 

1 

0 

* 

37 

7 

8 
1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

38 

0 

13 

67 

0 

3 

as 

18 

3 

0 

0 

27 

8 

a 

0 

-t.. 

1 

0 

6 

• 

1 

0 

1 
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Table  2B. — Publicly  corUroUed  unii’erriliet,  coUeget,  and  wofetiaional  tchooU — 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  192S-$4 — Continued 


Locatioo 


I>rLWARI 
Newark 


msTRirr  or  co- 
U'mbia 


FLORIDA 

OalnesTlUe. .. 


TallahMBoe. 


OKOROU 


Alheos. 


InsUtatloD 


University  of  Delaware 

NoocolKkiste 

Arts  and'Rcteaoea^ 

Oraduate ^ 

Arrlculture 

Chemical  engineering. . 

Civil  eDgtbeering 

• Electrical  engineering. .. 
Mechanical  engineering 

EducatMta 

Home  emBomics 

Summer  school  (192JK. 
Extension  courses.. T.. 
' MDUary  drill 


Oallnudet  College  (Odum' 
bia  loatilutioD  for  the 
DeaO- 

Preparatory 

Arts  and  sciences 


University  of  Florida 

Noncolleglato 

ArtsJkDd  sciences 

f Oraduate 

Special 

Agriculture 

chemical  engineering. 

Civil  engineering 

Electricail  engineering. 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Unclassifled  engineering. 

Eduention 

Law 

Pharmacy 

Bummer  school  (1023).. 
CoiTBspondenoe  txnirees 

Military  drill 

Florida  State  College,  for 
Women. 

High  school 

Arts  and  sdonces 

Special 

Rducution 

Home  eoononiicB 

Music 

Bummer  school  (1023)  - . 


University  of  Georgia 

NoncoUeglate 

Arts  and  sdenoes 

Oraduate.. ..... 

Bpeclal....'. 

Agrloolture 

Commerce 

Education 

Agrlcoltorel  engineering. 

Civil  engineering 

Electrloal  engineering 

Forestry 

Home  oooDomloi 

Journal  lam. 


1834 


1804 


1884 


1906 


1801 


Professors 

and 

instructors 


47 

6 

21. 


11 

3 

2 

2 

‘ 4 

• L 
>0 
S' 


12 


89 

12 

28 


37 

>36 


21 

6 

3 

36 

29 


112 

30 

S3 


I Enginerrliic  fuulty. 


Students 


3 

S 


16 

1 

9 


a 

0 

■ 0 
10 
9 


684 

14 

36 


14 

6 

13 

22 


383 

TO 

146 

11 

34 

10 

33 

60 

» 

0 

0 

'28 

1 

m 


77 


26 

61 


1,340 

168 

.>608 

21 

1S3 

167 

10 

40 

is 

10 

114 

too 

too 

36 

283 

.634 

910 

12 

,.12 

0 

•8 

0 

0 

30 


1,400 

404 

277 

38 

30 

113 

248 

29 
6 

30 
8 

16 

0 

46 


o 


223 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

43 

297 

14 

0 


48 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74« 

1,1.64 

0 

996 

31 

398 

26 

382 

93 

66 

666 


177 

0 

44 

6 

4 

0 

3 

39 

0 


First 

degrees 

Oradu* 
ste  de- 
grees 

1 

1 

Men 

.Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

8 

t 

M 

11 

n 

37 

31 

4 

0 

1 

II 

1» 

4 

« 0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

.. 

. 

16 

4 

8 

3 

9 

:a.. 

a 

16 

' 4 

3 

2 

.... 

90 

0 

8 

0 

0 

20 

0 ‘ 

2 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

8 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

-...I 

.... 

6 

■ 28' 

0 

a 

1 

0 

6 

75 

0 

. 0 

62 

0 

13 

0 

10 

139 

30 

0 

1 

u 

38 

7 

0 

1 

29 

0 

M 

, 3 

3 

9 

11 

0* 

1 

0 

10 

4 

3 

o 
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Tabls  26. — PvAiidy  coniToUed  unvovrsHiet,  ooUega,  and  profntional  »choiil»*> 
Inatructors,  giuderUa,  and  graduaUt  in  Continued 


Location 

Institution 

i 

o 

ll 

0 

1 
>< 

Professors 

and 

instructora 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Qr&dn- 
at«  de- 
grees 

1 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Womeo  1 

1 

Men 

1 

Meo 

Women 

1 

2 

1 

i 

* 

• 

7 

8 

1 

19 

11 

Q 

oioicai — non. 

' 

V. 

Athens 

University  of  Oeorglu— Con. 

Law 

5j 

0 

132 

3 

24 

0 

Pharnufl^. 

Veter  Infllncdicine 

2 

6 

0 

0 

17 

23 

2 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

.... 

• 

Sommer  school  (1023)... 

so 

35 

.538 

1,535 

Short  winter  courses 

Ml 

237 

Correspondcooe  courses. | 

6 

1 

36 

64 

Military  drill > 

460 

0 

AtUnta 

Georgia  School  of  Tecfanuiogy,  ISth 

181 

6 

3.071 

20 

243 

6 

1 

6 

B 

NoooolMKiate 

419 

0 

Graduate ] 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Special ' 

77 

0 

963 

0 

General  engineering 

> 143 

0 

2A3 

0 

18 

0 

' : 

# 
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schools 


Location 

% 

lustitutlnu 

e * 

Year  of  Aral  open- 
ing 1 

Professors 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Qrsdu- 
ate  de- 
(trees 

Honorary  degrees 

! 

Men 

Women 

Men 

a 

§ 

o 

iff 

a 

Women  1 

1 

B 

Of 

z 

Women 

1 

1 

4 

» 

1 

7 

8 

• 

19 

11 

U 

muse -con  Ul. 

1 

Orono - 

University  of  Maine— Con. 

Electrical  enKlncorine 

5 

0 

173 

0 

36 

0 

Mechanical  eiiclneerlnE. 

g 

0 

103 

0 

30 

0 

Forestry.  ..  . 

a 

0 

lU 

0 

16 

0 

* Home  econoniUa 

0 

4 

6 

46 

0 

6 

.... 

.'tuuuner  schocl  ( lt)2:ii 

2b 

1 

1(0^ 

93 

.... 

Military  drill  

4G2 

0 

1 

MARVLANP 

^ 1 

Aiuiap<^lis  

Ignited  Slatce  N'uvul  Ac^- 

lAUi 

244 

0 

2,400 

0 

0 

eniy. 

College  Park 

University  of  Marylaml 

IftjH 

3«0 

22 

2,764 

■407 

423 

43 

.13 

2 

6 

Nonco^i’EMte 

H 

0 

113 

0 

A ns  and  wiann  s 

36 

Ifi 

367 

44 

26 

' 

Graduate 

...  . 

71 

8 

33 

2 

boeclHl 

264 

110 

...A.I 

ARriculture. . . - 

0 

1 

27 

0 

Uoraiiicrce 



21 

0 

4dh 

123 

19 

I 

1 

Kdiicalion 

3 

4 

29 

60 

8 

13 

i 

UnclaaslOed  engineering 

> 11 

0 

198 

0 

. 

Uivil  enitinoering 

26 

0 

7 

0 

: T’" 

Electricnl  enKineerinc . . 

‘ ...1.  .... 

23 

0 

6 

0 

Mechanical  eneinccrmi: 

18 

0 

w 

0 

; 

Home  economics 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 ■ 

Law 

21 

&30 

22 

90 

g 

i 

Medicine..,.. 

0 

332 

g 

74 

3 

Dentistry*! 

27 

0 

434 

2 

99 

0 

Pharmacy 

10 

I 

181 

6i 

4 

1 

.■<uramer  echool  (lO'j.i)... 

3.1 

IT 

230 

368 

1 

V 

Titeneinn  ooiirsos.  .... 

117 

22 

1 

^IlUlAry  drfU 

386 

0 

MAaRAcm^REm 

amhorsl 

M aaancbusrits  Agrlcultnnii. 

1R21 

»2 

7 

617 

70 

81 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Uolltigc. 

Noncollcglate 

22 

1 

166 

17 

Oroduatfl 

61 

8 

n 

0 

Agricuiturf. . * 

70 

6 

400 

47 

81 

8 

Kiimmer  Kbool  (itQiu  . . . 



17 

» 110 

► 

Military  drill  ... 

226 

0 

1 

Lowell 

Lowell  Teitilo  School 

18B7 

30 

1 

241 

6 

39 

0 

0 

General  toitUc  courses . . 

10 

1 

106 

0 

Twtile  cn^noerlQg 

Textile  ooioring 



20 

10 

0 

0 

67 

H 

1 

1 

15 

14 

6 

0 

Fpedal 

16 

3 

mrniQAK 

Ann  Arbor 

University  of  Micbiiotn  ... 

IMI 

AIM 

la 

7,  *27 

L420 

636 

186 

92 

14 

Arts  and  aclcnccs 

'OA 

8 

3,438 

LWO 

620 

433 

Omduata 

403 

216 

183 

92 

General  onglneerliig 

> iM 

0 

381 

2 

, Uhemlral  ongineeflng-  . 

178 

0 

38 

0 

Uivil  engineering. 

346 

0 

HI 

0 

Elftciric^  eoginccriiifl  . . 

277 

0 

81 

u 

Mechanical  Wi£ineerlng. 

Marina  oDgioocrlnr 

3.13 

0 

jn 

0 

31 

0 

' 8 

0 

44 

0 

10 

0 

Ids. 

Geodesy  and  ■urveylng 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Archltectura  - 

13 

0 

*36 

M 

29 

8 

liduoailoD. - 

10 

0 

100 

196 

38 

72 

sLew 

13 

0 

493 

6 

123 

1 

2 

0 

Marildrifi 

72 

4 

606 

84 

130 

g 

1 

0 

Dentistry ............  r . . 

V 

0 

364 

8 

130 

1 

PhiuT««ry..^  

4 

0 

73 

8 

19 

6 

347 

0 

^ no 

989 

1 F.iUmion  ODOTMI....... 

6 

1 

an 

746 

Military  drilK 

465 

0 

' KngiooeriDg  btcuUy,  M 
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BIENNIAL  SltRVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1024 


Tablb  26. — Publicly  controlled  univereiliee,  coUeget^  and  profetsional  «cAooi>> 
InUruclOTS,  tiudenii,  and  graduaUt  in  I9S5-S4 — Continued 


S 

Profeaeors 

First 

degrees 

Qradn- 

& 

o 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

ai6 

KTMS 

1 

Location 

Institution 

Is 

a 

a 

a 

t 

■ 

0 

a 

• 

s 

o 

a 

§ 

o 

a 

g 

o 

8 

I 

§ 

1 

• 

s 

s 

• S 

s 

& 

H 

1 

1 

1 

4 

» 

• 

7 

8 

• 

16 

11 

0 

MICmQAW—00^ 

Bar  cur...^| 

Junior  Collage  (arts  and 

1923 

10 

7 

60 

43 

sciences) . 

uetroit 

College  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit (artb  and  sclenoes) . 

1917 

46 

34 

1,216 

460 

Summer  sohool  (1933) . . . 

13 

1 

177 

06 

Evening  courses 

IS 

3 

500 

300 

Do 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine 
and  SurawT; — 
MichlganrAgrlcultural  Col- 

1868 

117 

3 

313 

4 

24 

1 

"i' 

0 

6 

1 

East  Lanaiaj 

1857 

160 

28 

1,333 

456 

181 

78 

23 

3 

lege. 

Applied  science 

95 

14 

210 

48 

10 

fi 

Or^uate 



68 

7 

9 

3 

Agriculture 

35 

0 

413 

5 

I 

9 

0 

... 

UnclassiAed  engineering. 

105 

1 

Cbemicsl  engineering 

5 

0 

33 

0 

13 

0 

Civil  engineering 

7 

0 

K 

0 

27 

0 

I 

0 

Electric^  eai^neeiin^ . . . 

5 

0 

80 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

Mechanical  engioeering. 

13 

0 

55 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

Forestry 

3 

0 

63 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

Home  economics 

0 

14 

0 

398 

0 

72 

Veterinary  medicine 

6 

0 

35 

0 

Bummer  school  (1933) . . . 

55 

9 

285 

139 

Short  winter  courses 

161 

7 

Military  drill 

630 

0 

Grand  Rapids... 

Junior  Collie 

I9U 

31 

14 

361 

323 

1 

Arts  and  sciences 

13 

II 

173 

308 

1 

• 

General  engineering 

3 

0 

50 

0 

1 

Commerce 

3 

1 

13 

8 

1 

Education 

1 

1 

3 

10 

Fine  arts..... 

0 

1 

10 

24 

Music T. 

3 

0 

3 

18 

Highland  Park.. 

Junior  College  (arts  and 

10 

5 

87 

67 

. 

• 

Houghton 

sciences) . 

Michlnn  ('oUege'Of  Mines 

1886 

n 

0 

230 

0 

67 

0 

1 

(engbeertng) . 

• 

UINNUOTA 

Colenlne 

Itasca  Junior  College 

1923 

7 

6 

31 

14 

Arts  and  sciences 

6 

6 

' *7 

14 

General  engineering..... 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Eveleth ...... 

Junior  College.... 

1918 

u 

6 

70 

43 

Arts  and  sdences 

7 

0 

61 

48 

Electrical  engineering... 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Bibbing. 

Junior  College 

1916 

13 

9 

134 

80 

Arta  and  sciences 

8 

9 

SO 

78 

General  engineering 

16 

0 

Cbemical  engineering. .. 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Electrical  en^neeiing. .. 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Mining  engineering 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Commerce 

1 

0 

41 

1 

Home  economics 

0 

10 

Minneapolis 

Unlvetsity  of  Minnesota 

1869 

843 

334 

7,138 

4,030 

1, 166 

830 

ix 

38 

6 

NonooUegtate 

74 

41 

793 

354 

. 

Arts  and  scieoceai 

2» 

00 

3,388 

713 

1,771 

386 

233 

174 

Graduate 

54 

35 

Special 

477 

448 

Agriculture 

1S3 

SO 

0 

63 

0 

30 

1 

Commeroe...... ........ 

so 

10 

S5 

83 

13 

Education .a. 

10 

53 

334 

1, 177 

383 

67 

13 

1 

UnclasBifled  tnglDeering. 
, Arcfaitectunl  engineer* 
ing. 

04 

4 

• 

• 

11 

0 

111 

U 

13 

0 

Cmmicu  enciDMdiig. .. 

I 

0 

185 

8 

11 

1 

5 

0 

Civil  englne^ng 

' 10 

0 

301 

3 

43 

0 

1 

0 

Elaotiiod  engtoeerlng 

IS 

0 

308 

0 

70 

0 

Mcebabloai  anglneerfm. 
Mtniiig  enctneetisi 

• 

• 

» 

: 8i 

• 

0 

136 

0 

44 

0 

s 

0 

108 

0 

10 

0 

_ . 

i 


UNIVSBSrmB  and  collsgks 
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TiJt*  26. — PtibUely  controlled  univereitiee,  coUeget,  and  pnjunonal  echoola— 
Inetrwiort,  atudenU,  and  graduaiet  in  — Ck>Dtinued 


LoGBtlon 

InsUtution 

i 

o 

>* 

Professors 

and 

instructors 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Qrsdu- 
Ete  de« 

greet 

1 

K 

1 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

t 

7 

8 

• 

U 

11 

n 

KuntMOTi— «»n. 

VluMpoUa 

University  of  Mlnneeata— 

Continued. 

Foreetry. 

6 

0 

116 

0 

17 

0 

Uome  economics 

. 1 

20 

0 

401 

0 

67 

Lew 

i 13 

0 

266 

14 

66 

1 

Medicine 

225 

13 

474 

40 

146 

10 

23 

1 

Dentistry 

06 

4 

807 

7 

76 

2 

, Pbermacy 

0 

1 

111 

30 

14 

2 

Bummer  school  (192S) . .. 

371 

S3 

2;  043 

1,787 

EitensioD  courses 

2.  474 

t,  MSi 

Correspondeoce  coursee . 

834 

m 

Military  drill 

1,  708 

0 

BwbMUr 

Jnnior  CeDege 

1016 

3 

5 

50 

66 

Arts  and  sdences 

3 

5 

so 

66 

Eoglneeriag 

0 

0 

Vlfjliils 

Junior  CoUege  A»rte  and 

1021 

1 

6 

61 

64 

sdences). 

jusaiBBun 

lirlcultural 

Miaslaslpiii  Agricultural  and 

I8B0 

00 

2 

1,338 

4 

183 

0 

3 

0 

0 

College. 

Mechanical  College. 

NoncoUeglate 

10 

1 

128 

I 

Arts  and  adenoea 

34 

0 

06 

0 

14 

0 

Graduate 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Bpedal 

30 

8 

Agrlcitlture 

44 

0 

393 

0 

36 

0 

Comtiieroe 

0 

1 

325 

0 

22 

Ok 

Education 

3 

0 

137 

0 

78 

o' 

Architectural  engineer- 

‘ 81 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

Cl^  engineering 

86 

0 

16 

0 

* 

Electrical  enfineering. 

33 

0 

12 

0 

Mechanical  ongineering . 

17 

0 

9 

0 

UnclasBlfled  engineeiing. 

261 

0 

- 

Bummer  school  (1023) ... 

30 

1 

863 

11 

Bbort  wlntsr  oourses 

84 

4 

Military  drill 

800 

0 

Colmobui...... 

Mlsslaippi  State  College  for 

4 

70 

0 

l,BS 

0 

101 

0 

WorowL 

Arts  and  sdences 

4 

65 

0 

hOM 

0 

160 

Bpedal 

0 

S3 

Physical  education 

0 

2 

0 

SO 

0 

9 

Hooie  eooDomloa 

0 

4 

0 

no 

0 

13 

Music 

0 

0 

0 

186 

Didiwilty 

University  of  MIssiaaippl... 

41 

1 

706 

144 

110 

28 

3 

3 

1 

Arts  and  sdences 

11 

1 

810 

124 

43 

36 

Qradnate.. 

6 

6 

a 

3 

Bpedal 

7 

3 

CTirll  engineering 

10 

0 

60 

^ 0 

8 

0 

Commerce 

10 

0 

lOS 

• 6 

6 

0 

Education 1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Law..'-. 

3 

0 

118 

2 

25 

0 

M^dne. 

11 

0 

67 

0 

Pharmacy 

8 

0 

70 

4 

37 

.2 

nnoiTBi 

A 

OiteobU. 

University  of  Missouri 

1M7 

3B7 

S4 

8,  IM 

1,280 

431 

103 

87 

19 

5 

Nonooll6(Uito . . 

36 

6 

841 

66 

Arts  and'saiancsB........ 

iio 

28 

1, 164 

786 

116 

100 

BpedsL 

144 

46 

(Tradoata...... 

144 

so 

60 

14 

Agrioultura. 

47 

10  148 

SI 

, 65 

0 

Cameras......... 

IS 

0 

U6 

6 

40 

s 

Bducattos) 

10 

18 

17 

176 

13 

147 

13 

0 

Aplouimral  soginaaring. 
CDemtal  sogbMcrtBg.. . 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

« 

0 

0 

I 

7 

0 

0 

1 

6 

■ awa 

^IXociDMriiif  tMnlty,  ' 
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BIElTNUL  ainiVET  or  BDT^OATIOK.  1922-1&24 


Table  26. — Puhiidy  controlled  urtweraitiet,  coUeget,  and  T^feteional 
Ineiructora,  aludenU,  and  ffraduaiea  in  I9iS~£4 — Continued 


Loeafto 


lutltutlon 


IfUeOUU— ODD. 
Columbia 


Kansas  City 


Bt.  JoMpb . 


MONTAMA 

Boteiaan 


Balta 

Mbaoula. 


Unooin. 


TJatvenltyolMlasouii — Con. 

Civil  onginoeiing 

Eloctrlcul  enKlueerIne 
Oeneral  endnecHns. . 
Mechanical  tlhglneerinit. 
MlolOft  enginvcrloK 

UndaaslQ^  englneerlnR. 

Uome  fconomka 

JoarDalimi 

Law 

Medicine 

Summer  school  (IK3) . . 

Extension  courses 

Correspondence  ooiuses 

MQItary  driD 

Jimior  Colleie 

Aria  and  sciences. 


ProfesDora 

and 

Instructors 


s 

s 


1915 


General  mKlneerlDg. : . . . 
Junior  College  (arts  and 
sdenoes). 

Montana  State  Collcm  of 
.Agriculture and  Mechanic 
Arte 

Aria  and  scienoea 

Graduate 

Agriculture. 

Archltoctuml  engineering 
Chemical  engineering. 

Civil  engineering 

EleotricM  engineering. 
Mcob.Hnlcal  engineering. 
Industrial  engineering 

Home  economics 

Music 

Applied  nrl 

Secretarial  work 

Summer  school  (1033) . .. 

Short  ooursea 

■ MQItary  drtU 

Montana  State  School  of 
Mines  (eufdoeerlna) 

State  Univenity  of  Montano. 

Arts  and  adenoee 

Oradoale.. 

Speolal.....—.... 

Forqstry.. ......... 

Commoroe...,. 

Journalism... 

MudcTT™ 

Law 

Pharmacy.. 

Summer  school  (l02S)... 
CotTcapondenoe  ooumaa. 
Milliafy4t61-r 


luis 


1893 


ofHabrMk*. 


ArtalndidUtBoea. 

aradoate..,'. 

Bpsaol i. ..... 

AgrleoitortJ. .... 

Ootii  meres. ...... 

■dassUoa:'.' 

AgrtouUurtI  angiosetfiit 
AroMtsetanri  ragtiwor- 
ln«. 


1900 

1805 


1871 


0 

II 

7 

18 

70 


34 


06 


35 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 


13 

60 

46 


397 

10 

184 


03 

47 

36 

7 


18 


10 

14 


101 

15 

61 


Students 

Men 

a 

i 

iE 

• 

7 

106 

234 

6 

84 

147 

20 

3fl 

0 

130 

112 

75 

633 

30 

463 

1,355 

009 

457 

162 

65 


404 


43 

25 

136 

25 

41 

30 

120 

38 

23 

0 

a 

0 

34 

6B 

180 

270 

102 

770 

287 

17 

78 

S3 

61 

61 

1 

45 

87 

181 

125 

350 

4,« 

480 

1.046 

207 

311 

347 

■Z 

14 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

375 

90 

9 

3 

580 

S3 

734 

0 

682 

582 

0 

87 


234 


46 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

21 

30 

S2 

0 

0 

654 

454 

1 

20 

51 

80 

a 

13 

360 

303 

.0 


»» 

yi 
0 

0 


Flint 

degrees 

»18l 

Gmda-  1 1 
gtede-  r| 

trsM  1 1 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

8 

0 

to 

It  r| 

28 

24 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 ...  I 

7 

17 

12 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

27 

7 

46 

0 

0 

6 

» 

86 

4 

25 

6 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 ._ 

25 

2 

0 

7 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

1 

13 

4 

72 

23 

0 

(to 

40 

....  i 

1 

e ,.l 

1 

0 — 

10 

16 

7 

0 

6 

10 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 

1 

lie 

61 

38  1 

•"i7S‘ 

A** 



58 

31  .x 

'45 

80 

10 

'30 

rf 

3 

00 

■.■A 

0 

; V 
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TiBLB  26. — Publicly  controlled  vnwerntiee,  college*,  and  ^feeeional  eehoolt^ 
Indruetore,  eiudente,  and  gradualee  «n  19tS-t4 — Continued 


Loofttion 


k—ron. 


Llnooln.. 


InstitcUoa 


KKTADl 


Reno. 


Htv  HAuronniv 


Durhooi. 


Unlvenlt;  al  NebruBka— 
Continued. 

Cbemical  engtoeeriiiK... 

Civil  engineeriDg 

Elfyiriofil  engineering... 
Mec.Wical  engineering . 
Uncleiri’fted  engineering 

Fine  arte 

Home  eoonomlcs 

Journalism 

Music 

Lnw 

Medidne 

Dentistry. 

Pharmacy 

Summer  achool  (1923) . . 

Extension  ooursee 

Short  wintar  courses... 
CorrespondeDce  courses 
Military  drIU 


I 


I 


Univenity  of  NeraJa 

Arts  and  sciences 

Orsduato 

Special 

• A^culture 

Eduoation 

Civil  engineering 

Electric^  engine^ng.. 
Mechanical  engineering 

^'Mining  engine^ng 

Home  oocmomics 

Summer  school  (1023).. 

Short  coursie 

Military  drill 


NEW  UEIKO 

Albuqueruae... 


ProCssson 

and 

Inatnicton 


s 


ti 


. 17 


.1. 


ibM 


Univenlty  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Arts  and  sciences 

Ursdoate.. 

Special 

AgrleuRure. 

ArchltetiaitU  engineering 
Chemical  engineering... 
Electrical  engineering. . . 
loduftrisj  ea^neering... 
Meebanlcol  engineering . 
Hndasalfled  engineering. 

Powitry 

Homs  eoonomlcs 

Summer  school  (1923)... 
MlUtsry  drW 


IMS 


8t^  Unlvanlty  of  Nsw 
Mexioo. 

Arts  and  scknoesL 

Ornate..... 

8j  ■ 


Civil  an^hMSring. ...... 

# KleoMoid  s^oescm-- 
Osologioal  dnginee^. 

' Bufflmfr  scbopl  (iKtl).. 
SEteOiton  OOUrseB.. 


1881 


11 

17 

e 

79 

30 

16 

64 


60 

38 


W 

40 


as 

IS 


13 


1 Kaginssring  hcUlty. 

27801*— 2T 40 


ERIC 


Btodftiitf 


a 

« 


IS 


0 

22. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

49 


40 

1S3 

383 

m 

14 

16 
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Tabuo  2Q.~=PxMidy  controlled  univerniiet,  coUegee,'  and  ‘profetsiemal  tchooh— 
fnatructort,  tludents,  and  graduatet  in  19BS—^4 — Continued 
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Tabi^  26. — Pvhlidy  ccnlrqlled  univert^a,  coUeg^,  and  profMaipnd  fc<*ooZ#7!- 
Instructors,  students,  and  ffradnoles  in  19SS-H  Continued  ^ 
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Intiruetort,  ttuderUe,  and  groduatee  in  19SS-t4 — Continued 


Location 


OELAHOHA— oon 
StlUwBtc^... 


ORXOOH 


Comllis 


EofMH. 


LntltuUon 

Veer  of  first  open- 
ing 

Profeseora 

and 

Instructors 
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First 

degrees 

Oradu- 
ate  de- 
grees 

1 

K 1 

S 1 

a 

9 

S 

a 

« 

B 

0 

& 

d 

o 

s 

a 

o 

a 
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a 

a 

o 

0) 

a 

o 

a 

o 

Jc 

1 

1 

« 1 i 

1 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

a 1 

Oklahoma  Apicultaral  and 
Mechanical  College. 

. Noncolleglatc 

1891 

95 

8 

31 

7 

1, 134 

- 140 
83 

653 

S3 

103 

61 

7 

1 

1 1 

, Arts  and  sdenoea. 

32  14 

80 

9 

8 

Qradnate 

23  i in 

7 

iv;;; 

Special 

73 

192 

268 

90 

I 

30 

22 

37 
77 
21 

0 

0 

71 

650 

81 

328 

857 

2,154 

IS 

33 
12B 
430 
577 

40 

77 

140 

SIS 

161 

47 

67 

113 

0 

1 

149 

4 

190 

66 

1.060 

LS2B 

617 

63 

SO 

34 
359 

94 

19 

38 
13 

8 

1 

49 

180 

381 

.801 

063 

JUS 

93 

1 

Agriculture 

30  0 

34 

1 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Conuneroe 

A 

12 

1 

4 

5 
2 
•2 

■ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

31  1 30 

128  1 10 

0 1 1 

1 

EduosUoa„ 

-CZ  1 

Agrloul  turail  enidDeeriog . 

.... 

i . 1 

' AfcUtectaral  eoglnccr- 
ing. 

C bemical  eogiDeerliig . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

5 

161 

0 

762 

0 

451 

3 
5 

4 

2 

Civil  engineering 

Electrical  engineerlnfr. . . 



1 

i”  1 

Mechanical  engloeering. 
luduetrlal  art 

T 1 

Home  economics. 

0 

34 

j 

Undacllled  anglDeerlng. 
Summer  school  (1923) . . . 

1 

11 

4 

Short  winter  oourses 

. 

CorreapoDdence  courses. 
Military  drill. 

.. 

0 

..  - 

Oregon . State  Agricultural 
College. 

Noncolieglate 

1870 

193 

S3 

1.006 

3 

11 

M 

•13 

336 

160 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

468 

16 

86 

0 

378 

lU 

0 

L.3I1 

611 

43 

88 

3 

01 

109 

136 

86 

100 

88 

U 

3 

13 

888 

1.133 

1,117 

n 

270 

131 

6 

1 

0 

Oraduate 

...  1 

6 

.... 
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1 

Agriculture 

1 1 

78 

41 

7 

7 

23 

39 

39 

10 

13 

11 

0 

3 

34 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

Commcroe.. 

1 

Education  

Chemical  engineering. . . 

Civil  engineering 

' 

Electrical  engineering. .. 

Mechanical  eDgiDeerliig . 
Mining  engineering 

Industrial  aria... 

Forestry 

Home  economics 

Mnaio 

Pharmacy.. 

13 

1 

6 

0 

Milttiry  science  snd  tsc- 

UCB. 

Bummer  school  (1923) . . . 

.. 

Short  winter  oourses 

Military  drill 

1 

. University  o(  Oregon 

1870 

150 

A4 

30 

21 

160 

87 

161 

72 

30 

6 

i ' 

Arta  and  sciencee 

Oraduate.......... 

17 

6 

.... 

a Special 

Architecture 

7 
0 

4 

8 
7 
7 

5 
3 
0 

87 

S3 

3 
1 
0 

4 

5 
2 
5 
0 
0 
1 

19 

7 
31 
10 

8 
1 
0 
1 
8 
11 
40 

0 

4 

4 

80 

13 

6 

13 

11 

0 

. 1 

Commerce 

8 

0 

— -i 

r-| 

Joumallam 

Education  . 

Ptryilcal  edocation 

r,~  • “ 

.... 

Fthsirla.. 

Moslt 

’ Sodoiogy. ........ ...... 

• * 

Medldne 

Sommer aohool  (1903)... 

KxteaiioQ  eounes 

Cotmpoodenoe  oourses. 

MOII«yddl...X 

• 

j 

627 
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Ti»L»  2b.— Publicly  controlled  nnwertitiet,  eo^eM,  and  mofenional  tchooU— 
Instructore,  etudenls,  and  graduaUe  »»  199S-S4 — Continued 


Location 


InstltutloD 


rDniarLTAiOA 

Mount  Alto 

Btat«  College)^. 


PemuyWaDla  State  Foreft 
Bcbc^  ((oreetZT)- 
Sammer  school  (1023).. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Nonoollegiaie 

Arts  and  sdenoee 

Graduate 

Special 

Agriculture 

Architect  un 

Commerce 

Education - 

Architectural  englneer- 

ClvS  engineering 

Electrical  eDgineering. .. 
A^hanicnl  engineering . 

Mining  engine^ng 

Sanitary  engineering.-.. 
Electrochemical  engi- 
neering. 

Industrial  engineering.. 

Milling  engineering 

Railway  mechanical  en- 
gineerlng. 

Home  eoonotnicB 

Summer  school  (1023).. 
- Short  winter  coaraes... 
'Coiteepondenoe  ooursee 
MUitaiy  drill 


Proleesors 

and 

J jj^^otnicton 


toos 


18U 


roSTO  RK» 
Bio  Pledras 


vUnlverslty  of  Porto  Rico — 

•.  NoncoUegiate. 

Arts  and  sdenoee 

Special. ..j 

- Agricaltare 

Architecture 

Education 

CIvU  engineering — ... 
Eteotried  rngineedn^. . 
Mediaplcal  enrtneering 

Sugar  engineering 

Home  eoonomlce 

^aiinacy 


ERIC 


UODI  BUtlfD 
Eingston 


1003 


Studenta 


ec  i S 

-t- 


0 

209 


121 


28 

. « 

9 
U 

s 

13 

10 


10 


14 

a 


13 

1 


0 

100 


12 


«7 

14 

2S 


w Bummer  school  (1923) . . 
^ Military  drill.... 


Rhode  Island  State  College . 

NonooUcglate 

AppUed  edenoe 

Qr^oate.. 

Special 

Agiieultnn 

CoumiMrce 

Education. ?... 

Cboaleal  ongl  nearing.  & . 

Civil  englDe^Dg 

Eleetrieal  engineering. . 
Meobanloel  englnaeri Ag 
Undaad  (led  engineering 

Home  oaoDomlv — 

MBlteryiWn 


1800 


14 

0 

7 

> 13 


S4 

7 

14 


Engtoeerlnt  Is^ty.  ' jj- 


17^'  0 


08 

0 

3,as3 

loe 

6M 

124 

42 

537 

31 

423 

141 


208 

387 

233 

174 

0 

61 

IBl 

7 

16 

0 

040 

70 

8.363 

1,408 


730 

401 

00 

11 

80 

0 

10 

10 

1 

0 

97 

S3 

64 

111 


10 

>oe 

1 

110 

11 

14 

4 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


M 

l.»48 

0 

263 


880 

OOl 

03 


107 


0 

h 

1 

0 

0 

0-1 


376 

10 

78 

t 

0 

» 

» 

•iJ 

31 

tt 

18 

no 

e 

383 


First 

degrees 


10 


611 


114 


oe 

83 

0 

26 

M 

44 

27 

3 

10 

40 

1 

2 


Oradn- 
ate  de- 
grees 


73 


17 


U 


23 


10  4 


44 


18 


1 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 


10 


13 


0 10 
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Table  26. — PiMidy  controlUd  univerHliet,  edUeao»,  and  pro/CTff^«,«, 
Inttruetora,  aludenU,  and  graduates  »n  l9tS-g4 — Continued 


er!c 


[-■ 

i.  ’ 


> fnitn— lii|  ttoolty.  * 


Location 

InsUtutioD 

Year  of  flnt  open- 
ing 

Profcsaora 

and 

inatructon 

1 

• 

Students* 

First 

degrees 

Oradu- 

ate  de- 
gree! 

i 

s 

s. 

I Women 

Men 

Women 

a 

o 

2 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

• 

1 

S 

I 

4 

1 

■ 

7 

N 

8 

1 

10 

11 

n 

SOUTH  CAKOUNl 

~ ■ 

Charleston 

College  of  Cbvtcston .... 

1790 

13 

0 

112 

S2 

77 

is 

15 

g 

Alta  and  soieDoea 

13 

0 

104 

g 

0 

Graduate 

2 

0 

Spedal 

6 

,5 

.... 

Do 

Summer  school  (1023) . .. 

e 

0 

123 

M 

... 

Medical  CoUoge  of  the  State 
of  Sooth  Carolina. 
Medicine 

1S23 

6S 

0 

180 

4 

51 

0 

0 

fa 

0 

140 

3 

28 

23 

40 

0 

Pharmacy 

0 

II 

0 

43 

217 

1 

Do 

The  Citadel,  the  Military 
CoOefe  of  Sooth  Caroilna 
(arta  and  adences). 
Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 

1S42 

.... 

0 

0 

0 

Clemstm  CoDeBe. 

1893 

79 

1 

1,057 

0 

128 

0 

J 

0 

0 

NoocoUeglBte 

4 

0 

•126 

0 

General  aoienoe 

IS 

0 

24 

0 

I 

0 

Agrlcultute 

Architecture 

23 

3 

1 

0 

316 

31 

1 

40 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

.... 

Education 

3 

0 

19 

0 

e 

Chemical  erndneerina... 

1 30 

0 

to 

. 0 

2 

0 

Civil  englne^nK 

ao 

0 

20 

22 

0 

Electrical  engineerioK... 

22 

0 

0 

I”.. 

Mechanical  engiDeeting. 

17 

0 

13 

0 

Textile  eoglne^nc 

95 

329 

0 

0 

17 

(Jl 

CiMiassifled  englDeeiing. 

Summer  eehool  (1923) . .. 

24 

9 

SIS 

370 

* 

MlUtsry  drill 

998 

0 

ColombU 

Unlverxity  of  South  Carolina 
Arta  and  adencee 

18(U 

74 

S4 

8 

a 

717 

349 

59 

193 

103 

34 

40 

104 

9 

IQ 

6 

1 

Oradoate 

io' 

.... 

Special 

42 

Civil  englDeeiing. 

M 

1 

0 

Conmierce 

4 

0 

108 

2 

10 

Jonmallam. 

1 

0 

14 

9 

Law 

4 

fi 

0 

0 

92 

146 

195 

82 

2 

46 

0 

Summer  acbool  (1933) . . . 

33 

4 

237 

■■■  I’" 

Wlnthrop  Coue^ 

Art!  and  sciences 

IBM 

15 

10 

75 

31 

0 

0 

1,400. 

75 

1 

173 

1« 

0 

3 

0 

Graduate 

0 

3 

270 

930 

127 

48 

1,472 

3 

s^ai y. 

0 

.... 

Education 

12 

76 

0 

Q 

133 

15 

g 

Home  economics 

0 

7 

0 

Music 

0 

17 

0 

Q 

Bummer  scfa^  (l^)... 

21 

' 31 

148 

, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m 

Branklnfa 

Booth  Dakota  State  Collage 
of  Apiculture  and 
chanic  Arts. 

Nottcolletdate 

1SS4 

7W 

306 

319 

28 

88 

01 

36 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Arta  and  adenoa 

30 

10 

94 

11 

19 

94 

15 

Graduate 

1 

4A 

..ae 

Special 

Agricalttue 

20 

0 

133 

0 

11 

Cemmam 

2 

1 

88 

0 

3 

0 

. ChrS  engineering.. 

3 

0 

52 

10 

Elhetrtcal  engining... 

2 

0 

05 

« 

A 

0 

Meoheitlcel  englnemnc. 
Home  Moaomics 

4 

0 

0 

*•  • 

0 

a 

0 

100 

7 

' 

PhirmAcr. 

1 

a 

0 

. . .. 

.... 

4 

• 

M 

n 

100 

2 

t 

Summer  aobool  (IBSS)... 

27 

17 

234 

Short  wlntar  oouihh 

44 

9 

MIMtwydriU 

m 

0 

' W 


1 


) ■ • 


1-^."  • 
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Tabli  26. — Publicly  controlled  univergiiiee,  eoUeget,  and  wafeenonal  ediotde^ 
Inetructora,  etudenle,  and  yraduatee  in  i9;S5~f .^—Continued 


IXKBttOD 

» 

InsUtutioo 

I 

0 

1 

>* 

ProfesBon 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

Pint 

degrees 

Gradu- 
ate de- 

n 

Q 

V 

% 

Women 

Men 

1 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 Woman 

1 

1 

t 

i 

i 

1 

7 

8 

• 

13 

11 

u 

lOUTH  DlTOTk— 

eontinued 

Rapid  Cfiy 

South  Dakota  State  School 

ISSfi 

17 

1 

308 

13 

38 

0 

1 

0 

0 

of  Mtoca. 

Special 

0 

12 

Cbemlcnl  eDidneering... 

JO 

0 

2 

0 

Civil  cngloeering 

63 

0 

7 

0 

Electrical  entdoecring... 

66 

0 

8 

0 

Mining  engincerins 

44 

0 

7 

0 

Metallurgicel  engineer- 

25 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Vermilion 

ing. 

Univeraty  at  South  Dakota. 

18S3 

70 

31 

500 

480 

46 

66 

10 

6 

0 

nigh  sriiool 

3 

3 

31 

30 

Arts  and  sdencM 

45 

10 

289 

801 

18 

65 

Qmduate 

10 

8 

10 

1^ 

Special 

71 

73 

Chemical  engineering... 

> B 

0 

1 

0 

' 

Civil  engineering 

28 

t 0 

8 

0 

Electrical  enginoerine... 

42 

0 

8 

0 

Mechanical  engineering. 

5 

0 

1 

0 

• # 

Music :. 

0 

8 

25 

80 

0 

I 

• 

Law 

7 

0 

41 

0 

15 

0 

Medicine 

8 

1 

88 

1 

Summer  school  (1023)... 

30 

8 

84 

140 

Extension  ooursos 

37 

8 

36 

34 

Military  drill 

374 

0 

TENNU8KI 

InoxTill®....... 

University  nf  Tennesaoc..,.. 

1704 

187 

21 

h068 

473 

178 

71 

8 

6 

0 

Noncellegtatc 

33 

1 

31B 

0 

Arts  and  acionrea 

63 

30 

389 

298 

39 

48 

Oroduate 

20 

6 

8 

8 

Special. 

108 

60 

Agriculture 

-'S 

31 

« 

112 

6 

18 

1 

Commerce 

...* 

33 

18 

349 

3 

14 

1 

Eduoatlon 

13 

40 

8 

8 

Chemical  engineering... 

>34 

0 

31 

0 

8 

0 

Civil  englnoering 

87 

0 

u 

0 

Electric^  engineering... 

101 

0 

4 

0 

Mechanical  engineering. 

81 

1 0 

1 

0 

'i 

f'  ■ " 

nome  eooDomlce S.. 

0 

6 

0 

113 

0 

16 

Law 

4 

0 

68 

0 

13 

0 

Medldne 

70 

0 

306 

8 

46 

1 

Dentistry 

14 

0 

118 

8 

16 

0 

Pharmacy :... 

43 

1 

10 

0 

Bummer  school  (1923)... 

43 

33 

US 

704 

Short  winter  oourae.  ... 

38 

16 

C.orre5poDdence  courses. 

68 

31 

Military  drill 

638 

0 

TKIAS 

Arllniton 

North  Texas  Agrlcoltunl 

1017 

33 

11 

330 

100 

College.' 

Preparatory 

7 

8 

60 

7 

Arts  and  ideooea. 

0 

S 

46 

41 

Ipeolal 

8 

8 

69 

42 

Deoeral  engineering 

4 

0 

38 

0 

Civil  engineering....' 

3 

0 

Eleotric^  englDMrlng... 

6 

0 

Mecbanloal  engineering. 

1 

0 

Agrioulture... ,...^. 

1 

0 

tt 

0 

Commeroe 

1 

0 

6 

1 

Home  eooDOfnlci 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Bummer  school  (1038)... 

17 

4 

S3 

803 

Military  drill 

UO 

0 

I Eo(iiMarto(  (MolVy. 


* Jwkv  ooUsfi* 


-« 


680 
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Table  2Q.—PMidv  controlled  univer$itiea,  coUegea,  and  profeational  tchooU^ 
/ natruclori,  aludente,  and  ffraduatca  in  — Continued 


Loation 


TBXA«-mn. 


InstitutioD 


c 

I 


iuatln C&Jyemitr  of  Teiu 

Arts  and  seteooM 

Oradu8t«... 

Chemical  eo«<ne^ag.. 

CIvU  eogioeerlng 

Elaetricu  e&ginoerlns. . 
Mechanical  engineermx 

Mlnlnc  englDeerlng 

Architecture 

Commerce 

Eduntlon 

Law 

Medicine 

Pharmacy 

Summer  school  (1033)  . . 

Extenalon  wursea 

Correspondeoce  courses 

Beaomoot South  Part  Junior  CoUegn 

_ „ „ . (arts  and  sclenoee). 

Oollace Station..  Agrlctiltaial  and  Mechani- 
cal CoUece  of  Texas. 

NonooUM^ate 

Oeneral  sUenoe 

Graduate.. 

Special 

Agriculture 

Architecture 

Education 


Denton. 


El  Paso. 


1883 


ABioultural  enginerrl^. 
Cnemical  engineering. . . 


Civil  englneei'lng. 


1023 

IST9 


Stephen  vflle 


WlohiU  Falla... 


oral 


Logan. 


Electrical  engineering. . . 
Mechanical  engineeruig . I 

Textile  engineering | 

Veterinary  medieme | 

Summer  school  (1K3) . . . j 

Short  winter  oourees I 

M flitary  drill i 

Collm  of  Industrial  Aria.. 

Hi^acbool.. 

Arts  and  acienoea 

Special 

Summer  school  (1023) . . 
Junior  College  o(  the  City  of 
El  Paso  (arts  and  eciencM) 
Summer  sohool  (1023)  . 
John  Tarletoa  Agrioultuial 
OoUqie.' 

Preparatory 

Arts  and  adenoea 

SpeokL 

Summer  school  (lon) . . 
Correa  pondence  courses 

Military  drill 

Junior  (Miege  (arU  aiad 
idenoea). 


Agrloaltnral  Oollete  of  Utah. 

Noooolleglate 

Arts  and  edencet 

Oruluate 

Spa^ 

Agriottltars. 

« Commeme.  .■ 

Mechanic  arts 

Home  eoonomica 


1003 


1030 


1017 


1022 


1800 


1 Junior  ooDnen. 


er!c 


k 


Profeesors 

and 

iostructon 

StudoDta 

First 

degrees 

Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 

1 

a 

0 

0 

fl 

b 

B 

S 

0 

a 

0 

0 

« 

B 

s 

1 

S 

S 

s 

ta 

1 

( 

i 

1 • 

7 

8 

1 

11 

11 

u 

364 

87 

3.3SA 

1,006 

607- 

167 

63 

38 

0 

IM 

70 

l.SM 

11,633 

185 

157 

110 

1 11R 

3 

0 

62 

1 ® 

5 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

148 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

0 

186 

0 

so 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

00 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

85 

13 

16 

0 

4 

0 

48 

a 

3 

1 

13 

3 

2S2 

31 

70 

0 

5 

0 

■■ 

10 

s 

306 

042 

0 

1 

354 

11 

73 

3 

41 

6 

346 

17 

68 

3. 

3 

3 

83 

7 

32 

5 

" 

1,310 

1,  003 

US 

68 

1.134 

1,487 

e 

0 

4 

78 

75 

174 

0 

2,114 

30 

246 

0 

4 

0 

0 

* 

43 

0 

68 

0 

05 

20 

30 

0 

4 

0 

76 

0 

.... 

110 

0 

68.1 

0 

07 

0 

.... 

.... 

6 

0 

140 

0 

13 

0 

7 

0 

60 

0 

19 

0 

4 

0 

38 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

117 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2S4 

0 

31 

0 

8 

0 

350 

0 

25 

0 

13 

0 

232 

0 

23 

0 

3 

0 

60 

0 

4 

0 

A 

0 

23 

0 

2 

0 

70 

0 

1,401 

401 

. 

53 

0 

.... 

1,700 

0 

35 

ss 

0 

1,626 

0 

176 

0 

0 

78 

2S 

85 

0 

1,504 

0 

176 

0 

45 

0 

732  1 

11 

e 

77 

337 

7 

7 

6 

no 

20 

17 

350 

368 

15 

7 

04 

es 

27 

16 

380 

171 

as 

64 

lat 

880 

30 

74 

831 

0 

4 

5 

87 

80 

61 

18 

733 

8S4 

r 

17 

1 

0 

18 

1 

163 

88 

r 

80 

4 

137 

115 

31 

10 

87 

5 

17 

1 

9 

* "• 

» 

0 

173 

0 

87 

0 

10 

1 

181 

30 

13 

1 

18 

0 

84 

0 

18 

fl 

4 

8 

0 

70 

0 

17 

. 
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Tabli  26. — Publicly  corUroUed  univeraUiet,  eoUeyat,  and  profaatumal  tchooli — 
Instruelorgf  student*,  and  graduate*  in  Continued 


Loniion 


ma— coalinuod 


LogHJ. 


S^l  Lako  City... 


TERMONT 


BujUdkiod. 


BUckjburg. 


iDiUtuUoo 


AgricuUur&l  College  of 
Ut4h— Coniinuetl. 
Summer 8ctU)pl  (IW23)... 

Eitenstoo  oourses 

Correspondence  courses. 

Military  drill 

University  of  Utah 

NonooUegiiite 

Arts  and  sciences 

OradUAta.. 

Special 

Engineering 

Conuneroe 

Education 

Law 

Medicine 

Summer  school  (1023) . . . 
C orres|>ondenoe  courses . 

E xtension  courses 

Military  drill... 


University  of  Vermont  and 
State  .Agricultural  College. 

Arts  and  sciences 

Graduate 

Special 

Agriculture 

Coramcroe 

Education 

Civil  enrinecring 

E lectrlc^  engineering . . . 
Mechanical  enginoeruig. 
Unclassified  eoRlneerlng. 

Home  economics 

Medicine.. 

Summer  8<dHK>l  (1023)... 
Military  drill 


Virginia 

B^echai 


Agricultural  and 
echanlcal  College  and 

Polyiechnio  Instiluto 

NonooUeglate 

Arts  and  sciences... 

Orsduate 

Special 

Agriculture 

Commeroe 

Education. 

AETicultural  engineering 
Chemical  engineering... 

CIvQ  engineering 

Electrical  engineering... 
Mechanical  engiooeruig. 

Mining  engineering 

Bummor  s(mool  (1023)... 


Military  driU 

OharlottssrUle.  University  of  viiglnia. 

Arts  and  adenoes. . 
Oraduala 


(ieneral  snglneerli« 

Chemical  engineering. . 

Civil  engineering 

Electricri  engine^ng. . 
Mechanical  engineering 


1860 


1880 


Profeasots 

and 

instructors 


9 

S 


57 


100 

"so 


% 

IS' 

7 

12 

40 

24 

SI 


130 

68 


1872 


1828 


26 


3 

23 


45 

23 


103 

6 

3S 


34 

3 

e 

3 

3 
8 

4 
16 

3 

M 


Iff) 

SO 


>40 


> Kngioeertng  Ihcalty. 


10 


Students 


a 

2 


333 

140 

230 

284 

L&32 

120 

210 

40 

365 

811 

SIO 

102 

107 

40 

447 

208 

418 

202 


001 

210 

0 

3 

64 

133 

0 

43 

83 

41 

6 

0 

130 

48 

S13 


1,076 

60 

60 

30 

00 

111 

63 

83 
48 
06 

M6 

137 

80 

187 

'880 

1,810 

870 

85 

84 
0 

34 

48 

60 

84 


no 

120 

176 

0 

1,113 

73 

205 

30 

108 

0 

36 

500 

2 

0 

B64 

418 

830 

0 


460 

225 

3 

6 

0 

60 

111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

6 

470 

0 


M 

0 

14 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

- 0 
86 
0 

74 

1 

10 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Tint 

degrees 

Orado- 
ate  de- 
grees 

§ 

ca 

18 

Men 

a 

1 

o 

a 

s 

Women 

1 

• 

14 

11 

- 

181 

113 

11 

0 

0 

5U 

♦ --- 

30 

► 

11 

0 

51 

45 

IS 

10 

0 

6 

66 

1 

HI 

34 

73 

46 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1 

11 

14 

0 

0 

0 

16' 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

17 

1 

1 

113 

0 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

10 

0 

7 

8 
38 
13 
7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

— 

333 
♦ 03 

7 

1 

40 

0 

0 

40 

. 0 

8 

10 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

f* 
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Tablk  26, — PvJAidy  controlled  univertities,  colleges,  and  professional  echotilo^ 
Instriutors,  students,  and  graduates  in  I9iS-t4 — Continued 


I 

\ 


Locatloo 


1 

viaomA— contd. 
CharloUesTille. . 


Lezinstoo 


Kiolimond 

W lllfamihiiry 

WABHINOTOI1 

PoUm&D 


Inatitutioii 

1 Year  of  Aral  open- 
ing 

Professors 

and 

instructors 

G 

Oi 

p* 

4 

a 

§ 

o 

1 

1 

i 

€ 

Univprsity  of  Virginia— Con. 
Mining  englnwring 

, 

Arciiitectura 

2 

2 

13 

2 

2 

7 

40 

81 

10 

47 

s 

u 

4 

4 

5 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Forestry 

Education 

Fine  arts 

Music 

Law 

Modictne 

Summer scbool  (1033)... 

Eitension  courses 

Virginia  Military  InatituM.. 
Liberal  arts 

1839 

Unclassified  engineering. 
Cbemlcal  engineering... 



CItU  engineering 

Electrical  engineering. . . 
Summer  school  (1933)... 



MlllUry  drill 

Medioal  College  of  Virginia  . 
Medicine 

1S32 

173 

138 

38 

15 

44 

44 

4 

3 

3 

1 

10 

10 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

College  of  TV  Oliam  and  Mary 
Arts  and  sdenoes 

idS3 

Special 

Summer  school  (1933)... 

31 

33 

144 

14 

48 

19 

3 

49 

8 

IS 

Eitension  courses 

State  Collen  of  Washington 
Noneolleglate 

ism 

Arts  and  srlenoM 

Qraduate 

Special... 

Artcultme 

34 

fl 

3 

4 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Education 

Architectural  eoglnm- 
ing. 

Clril  engineering 

Electrical  enginwlng. . . 

Hydroelectrlca)  engi- 
neering. 

Mechanical  engineering. 
Commerd^  electriml 

13 

4 

0 

0 

engineering. 
Commercial  mechanical 
engineering. 

Antomoblle  englneeriog 
UndasilAed  engineering 
Pine  arts. 

3 

0 

fi 

3 

8 

8 

ao 

2 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

e«en<Knlni  

Mnrio  ... 

Phannsoy  

Viterinaiy  toedlcine.... 

Physioal  ^uoatloo 

Bummer  eehool  (1HQ3)... 
Short  winter  oouisM.t.. 



Kxtsoslon  ootirses 

Correspondenoe  oouim. 
MOitary  diirlll 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Gradu- 
ate de 
grm 

1 

a , 

a 

a 

□ 

s’ 

G 

B 

a 

1 

s 

a 

O 

41 

a 

4 

0 

p. 

if 

P, 

tf 

P 

f 

a ' 

% 

7 

8 

1 

18 

II 

u 

4 

0 

43 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

41 

31 

6 

5 

. 

69 

0 



30 

0 

21S 

3 

m i n 

189 

0 

29 

1 

t 

:v> 

1,792 

( 

so 

450 

594 

0 

95 

0 

0 

82 

0 

39 

0 

385 

0 

. 

26 

0 

10 

0 

• 

M 

0 

24 

0 

46 

0 

22 

0 

69 

0 



1 

594 

0 

467 

17 

130 

6 

0 

293 

12 

69 

5 

84 

0 

37 

0 

1 

HO 

5 

20 

1 

. 

506 

396 

45 

55 

6 

5 

1 

477 

391 

45 

55 

5 

5 

29 

7 

212 

501 

231 

616 

1.739 

0C7 

162 

106 

20 

4 

0 

103 

36 

834 

433 

51 

52 

— 

30 

16 

18 

4 

19 

IS 

217 

5 

30 

1 

100 

131 

25 

19 

28 

a 

64 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

183 

0 

12 

0 

34 

0 

8 

0 

86 

0 

8 

0 

34 

0 

6 

0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

8 

so 

. 0 

3 

0 

140 

0 

16 

14 

98 

3 

12 

134 

38 

3 

0 

36 

0 

4 

0 

34 

36 

2 

3 

184« 

173 

' 

139 

30 

834 

1,386 

100 

186 

818 

0 

• 

1 

i. 

J 

r 
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TiBLK  26.‘^Pvblddy  controlled  ntiivergitiet,  college*,  and  profe**ional  school* — 
/nstruciore,  students,  and  graduates  in  19gS-B4 — Continued 


ERIC 


Local  Inn 


WASnlNOTON— 

coDtlDued 

Be»tt!e 


WErt  VIROtNI* 


K*yser-.....^ 


MoDtitoiDwy 


Morgantown. 


wnoomn 
Midlwni 


Institution 


University  of  Washington... 

Arts  and  scienoea 

Omduale 

Rtndnecrlng 

.Minins  cnpDccring 

Fisheries 

Library  srienee...; 

Forestry 

Uoramerce 

Journalism 

Education 

Fine  arts 

Low 

Pharmacy 

Bummer  school  (1923).. 

KEt««lon  courses 

('•orrespondence  luursee . 
Military  drill 


Potomac  Slate  Bchool* 

Preparatory 

Arts  and  sciences 

Special 

Agrlcultiire 

Education 

Home  economics 

Music 

Summer  school  (1923) . . . 
New  KiTcr  State  School  *.... 

Preparatory 

Arts  and  sciences 

Bummer  school  (1923) . .. 

Extension  courses 

Correspondence  courses. 
West  Vlrgmla  University... 

Arts  and  selences.4k 

Omduale 

Special 

Apiculture...* 

Chemical  engineering. . . 

Civil  eogine^ng 

Electric^  engineering. .. 
Mechanical  engineering. 

Mining  engineering 

Home  eoonomlcs 

Music 

Law 

Medldne 

Pharmacy 

Summer  school  (|923) . .. 
MUIUry  drill 


University  at  Wiscoosin... 

NoncoUegiaU 

Arts  seienoee 

Qrwdiliiie 

Special 

Agriculture 

Commeroe 

Rdocfttlnn 

Chemical  engineering. 

Civil  engtne^ng 

Electrical  englneiMtng. 


D 

K - 

O 

l| 

^5 


1801 


1902 


1907 


1808 


I8M 


'itmior  ooUsgs. 


Prolessors 

and 

instructors 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Oradu- 
ate  de- 
grees 

a 

a 

a 

i 

s 

§ 

o 

a 

« 

« 

s 

o 

a 

i 

o 

8 

§ 

o 

a 

o 

s 

S 

& 

HI 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

t 

10 

u 

u 

4 

233 

79 

3,744 

31430 

464 

406 

46 

32 

0 

110 

M 

1,011 

1,481 

103 

206 

73 

2 

191 

161 

34 

30 

31 

0 

091 

1 

80 

1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

S3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

SI 

1 

S 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

2 

16 

2 

18 

6 

0 

147 

1 

13 

0 

3 

1 

29 

3 

1,177 

168 

131 

18 

4 

0 

S 

1 

22 

30 

11 

9 

8 

0 

68 

IIO 

39 

61 

IS 

16 

109 

441 

11 

84 

0 

1 

6 

0 

138 

S 

46 

1 

8 

I 

94 

39 

20 

8 

120 

16 

870 

1,239 

482 

1,243 

208 

276 

2,649 

0 

8 

9 

148 

129 

6 

8 

7B 

81 

4 

fi 

eg 

28 

4 

30 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

30 

0 

1 

'0 

14 

0 

3 

6 

33 

7 

3 

39 

123 

11 

14 

195 

470 

2 

8 

113 

IBI 

0 

6 

83 

280 

7 

9 

140 

346 

2 

3 

41 

89 

1 

3 

101 

135 

186 

30 

1.S64 

063 

193 

104 

16 

7 

0 

64 

IS 

730 

473 

97 

77 

83 

S7 

10 

7 

31 

6 

.... 

34 

9 

110 

41 

34 

I 

3 

0 

2 

0 

37 

. 0 

7 

0 

I 

0 

4 

0 

94 

0 

9. 

0 

1 

0 

. 

S 

0 

148 

0 

18 

0. 

. 1 

0 

10 

0 

61 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

64 

0 

1 

0 

0 

84 

0 

35 

2 

7 

16 

180 

0 

b 

100 

1 

17 

I 

12 

0 

106 

a 

a 

0 

37 

3 

13 

0 

09 

38 

488 

394 

687 

0 

633 

13S 

MSS 

3,311 

810 

681 

238 

106 

4 

13 

IS 

ISO 

114 

>43 

77 

LS84 

l,S33 

383 

411 

S30 

346 

m 

106 

67 

B1 



— — 

ftl 

4 

334 

7 

93 

3 

13 

3 

716 

80 

130 

as 

16 

. 1 

74 

467 

7 

0 

13S 

0 

S3 

0 

3 

0 

13 

0 

386 

0 

S3 

0 

6 

0 

. 

17 

0 

413 

0 

73 

0 
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Tablb  26. — Ptiblicly  amirolUd  univeraitiesJ~cdttBfxa,  and  pr<^et9ional  achocU^ 
Irulruciora,  atudente,  and  graduatea  in  IMS-S 4— ^-ontinMad 


Location 

Instltutloo 

Year  of  flret  open- 
ing 

Professors 

and 

instmeton 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Oradiv 
ate  de- 
grees 

1 

j 1 

Men 

Women  i 

1 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

tn 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

• 

7 

8 

1 

18 

11 

u 

VUOONUN— oon. 

Mo/llxnn 

UnlTeraity  of  Wlaooiuln — 

4 

CoDtimied. 

MecbaoJcal  engltMeiing . 

34 

0 

223 

0 

00 

0 

6 

0 

MiDing  ongiDoering 

4 

0 

41 

2 

12 

0 

1 

0 

Home  konomlcs 

0 

20 

0 

313 

0 

S2 

Jouraallain 

4 

1 

161 

1S3 

17 

34 

Low 

11 

0 

331 

8 

66 

2 

Medidne 

48 

a 

130 

Phurnacy 

5 

1 

07 

7 

7 

0 

Music. 

10 

1 

0 

ll4 

116 

0 

7 

Library  science 

a 

0 

1 31 

Physical  education 

17 

12 

25 

132 

0 

21 

Summer  .school  (1S23)... 

227 

64 

2,068 

Z642 

Extension  courses 

473 

1,174 

* 

Correspondence  courses . 

88 

30 

4,804 

6,103 

0 

Short  winter  courses 

257 

Military  drill 

2,402 

0 

WTOKIHO 

Laromle 

University  ci  Wyoming 

1807 

fid 

3a 

498 

440 

26 

20 

3 

2 

0 

High  school/. ’ 

6 

e 

44 

64 

Arts  and  sdenoes 

21 

11 

116 

no 

10 

16 

Oradiiste 

2 

7 

s 

2 

Special 

1 

no 

07 

Agiicalture 

10 

0 

33 

0 

3 

0 

.. 

Commerce 

a 

1 

02 

31 

3 

0 

Education 

3 

7 

14 

89 

4 

3 

Civil  engineering 

2 

17 

0 

a 

0 

Electric^  and  roechani* 
cal  englDeering 

4 

0 

23 

0 

1 

Mining  engineering 

1 

• 0 

17 

0 

1 

0 

tJndasslOed  engineering. 

43 

0 

Home  economics 

0 

3 

0 

44 

0 

6 

Law 

a 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Musk) :. 

2 

4 

0 

a 

0 

2 

Summer  school  (1IU3) . .. 

23 

34 

297 

816 

Correa  pondence  courses . 
MOllarydriU 

331 

831 

231 

0 

1 

' 

J 
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Tabli  27. — Publidy  controlled  unieereiHee,  eollegee,  and  profeteiemal  aehooU — 

Property,  19iSS4 


laslltutlons 


Bound 

Yoltimw 

tn 

llbnriM 


Vnloeof 

libniiM, 

KieotlOo 

ippaniius, 

nMrtilnery, 

and 

rumitore 


ValUMt 

KTOOndfl 

(Indadlng 

(arm) 


Valae  of 
boOdlnci 
(indudlnc 
dontnJ- 
torlea) 


Valoeof 
dormi- 
torke  (In- 
eluded  In 
columns) 


Prodne- 
tiv«  (and* 


Alabama  Po^technic  Institute. 

Alah^s  CoIlcM 

CniveraUy  of  Alabama. 


Alsaka  Acricultorel  CcBece^'  and 

and  Sch^  o(  Mlnea 

Unlvefulty  ot  Arliona 

University  ot  Arkanaaa 

Unlveralty  ot  CalWomla 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Anioultural  CcOeKe 

Colorado  SmKwI  of  Mlnea 

Connecticut  Ajrioultural  CoOeKe.... 

University  of  Delaware 

Oallaudet  CoUm  (D.  C.) 

University' of  Florida 

Florida  Slate  College  lor  Women 

University  of  Oeor^ 

Oeor^  School  of  TccbnoloKy  

Medical  College  of  Georgia 

North  Qeorgla  Agricultural  CoUege.. 

Oeorgit  State  CoUege  for  Women 

University  of  Baw^. 

Uni  vendty  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute 

University  of  lUlnola 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  Undvenlty  <lnd.) 

lavra  Slate  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Meduinio  Arts. 

State  Unlvenltj  of  lowa^.^. 

University  of  Kansas.... 

KaiMaa  State  Agricultural  CoUege . . . 

University  of  Kentucky 

University  od  LoalsvlUe  (Ky.).. 

Louisiana  Stale  Uolxcnlty  and 
Agricultural  and  Moctaanloid  Col- 
lege  

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute... 

University  of  Maine 

United  Statea  Naval  Academy 

(Md.) 

Un|ver>lty  of  Maryland 

Maasaoliuaetta  Agricultural  College.. 
iWell  Taitile  School  (Mau.)...L... 

UnlverslW  of  Michigan 

Detrgll  College  of  Medidna  and 

Surgery  (MUh.) 

Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege 

Michigan  Collen  of  Mines 

University  of  Mlnneaota 

MlaslsBlppl  . Agricultural  and  Mo- 

chanlciu  CoUrge 

Mlsefalppi  Btale  Collet  for  Women 

Unlviaalty  of  MUaelppI 

University  of  Mimaqo, 

Montana  State  OoD^e  of  Ai^di^ 

tore  and  Mechanic  Arts 

Monlana  Statr  School  of  MIom 

State  Uolveralty  of  Montana 

Univenity  of  l^braaka 

Uni  vanity  of  Narada 

Unlvogty  of  Naw  Ham^lra 

State  UiUvaiilta  ot  Near  Madmi ... 

Nerw  Mnloo  Soiool  of  Mlnea 

New  Meiloo  CoUege  of  Agrioolture 

end  Medtaiile  Arte 

Collage  of  the  City  of  Naw  York. ... 
Banter  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York 

New  York  State  OMlegeoTPorectry. 
United  Btetee  UflJtafy  Aoeidemy 
tN.  Y.) 


U.OOO 

8,000 

66,000 

8,134 

88,000 

48.000 
(B8,000 
148,800 
M,888 
17,311 

88.000 
80,000 

7.000 
80,470 
18,000 
68,350 
IMQS 

4,300 

6.000 
11,000 
36,358 
86,000 

8,000 


161. 
71.418 

11X884 

334.800 

100,000 

78,400 

8X850 

U,«80 


06. <88 
7,333 
68,830 

6L670 

3^m 

7L340 

1.656 

680,806 

lAOOO 

48.000 
8X018 

43XMB 

44,635 
IX  600 
40)000 
3^1667 

37,200 

X80O 

66.000 

18X000 

8X000 

BXOOO 

8X000 

XOOO 

31,8a 

n.ooo 

8X818 

X31« 

toxon 


83^000 

1^800 

137,734 

6X1M 
41X  160 
43X000 
X73X  640 
735,776 
041,361 
86X  433 
4HS35 
88X  700 
1X000 
30X006 
30X000 
308,386 
614. 334 
8X000 
1X000 
10X000 
380,  *46 
48X  800 
113,680 
3,881.  <84 
86X000 
1,11X338 

1, 037,  <18 
X 167. 808 
1,643,750 
1,364,780 
63X671 
134708 


80X371^ 

75,000 

3^067 

xooxooo 

641,660 
87X  006 
356,000 
X48X283 


IKI,000 

1X000 

rX308 

1,770 
<8X000 
84.500 
X38X642 
<38,000 
861,060 
10X612 
10X375 
801,650 
XIXOOO 
00X000 
88,000 
88X000 
361,880 
7X000 
1X000 
110,000 
834,083 
8X000 
15X000 
1,484, 361 
337,268 
45X420 

63X666 

1,85X010 

411,000 

671,684 

37X806 

36X000 


<«B,848 
66,000 
1X000 

^<61,650 
33X  100 
177,634 
10X636 
X 68X143 


8604.000 
606,000 
800,700 

66,671 
1,187.844 
608,000 
lXlS3,<a 
X 100, 000 

1.130.000 
408,741 

1,84X8» 
1.360,04 
70X  000 

1.378.000 

1.373.000 
1.84X0n 

84X  530 

60.  on 

11X000 
86X  000 
887,367 

1.070.000 
387.  «1 

7,00X101 
X 647, 787 
X 40X617 

X3D3.33I 

X68X«3 

X6OX300 

X3M.684 

XSS8,684 

432,873 


048,000 

03X060 

733.110 

IX  816, 077 
L80X861 
L2BX308 
33X  880 
U,76XOa 


0101,000 
43X  000 
363,000 


$38X600 
867, 116 
l,36X4M 


47X600 

10X000 

10X371' 


«7XM0 
88X  864 
40X  000 
16X000 
63X000 
46X  000 
6X130 

■'».o66 

84X  000 
48,116 
6X000 
6X000 
20X086 


48X111 

18X667 

X66X8S5 

7X000 

82XS3S 


387.000 
48X668 

1X000 

361.000 


4M.068 

30X000 

1X000 


<B),366 

8RX886 

17X000 


37X  000' 


10X000 

10X000 

163,487 


7,6dXe» 

86X500 

16X316 


M«.7W 


X 01X000 
807,368 
X 817, 464 

63X  631 
10X000 
46X  000 
1,647,763 

80XT71 
TXOOOu 
38X  000 
X 667, 084 
301,00 

ar,800 

3SX1W 

0,178 

24X60 

•8X00 

1X000 

16X600 


48X  000 
10X028 
X 87X343 

187,630 
15X000 
1X000 
X 14X860 

0X«OO 


17X500 

xoor.Mo 

11X000 

121,160 

11X000 

1X000 

<1,000 

xmtoo 


0X000 


80X000  X74X60 


X40aOOO 
44X  857 
X680)3M 

1,682.704 
1,30X000 
’X30XOOO 
X67X  1^2 

1. 30X017 
Ml,  060 
1. 763.000 
X 867. 200 
^S2X2n 
X88X  800 
$7X6a 
16X076 

01X707 

X0BX444 

XI6XO00 

rxooo 

1X16X600 


161,00 

'mxmo 

333, I3& 

oexono 

S3XO0 

8X000 

6X000 


411.000 
2X00 
7X016 
Tax  700 

ex  00 

SXQOO 

MVOQO 


1X000 


X00X8® 
, 1^000 
86X  703 
1,02X  028 
04X  000 

00X  663 
28X886 
16X000 
66X  378 
ISXOTi 


OlXt 


60. 003 


117. 044 
24X067 


X10X73I 


XOOX< 


X 78X060^ 

23X788 

16X60 

0X20 

X 87, 810 

77X106 


. 0070 
XOBXOM 
0X078 
XO04I0 
11LO0 
0X00 

0X80 
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.Tabld  27.' — PiMidy  controlled  univerntiBS,  eMeffe*,  and  pro/mnonal  achooUnf 

Property,  1933-5.4~Cdntinued 


la«tltu(k>iu 


ot  i 


UnlTvnity  of  NIhb  Cutiliiu. 
North  Carollns  CoUcge  for  Women. 
North  OaroUno  Collego  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Encineoiing 


of 


TJnivotsity  of  North  Dakota, . . 
North  Dakota  State  School 

Scienoe 

Munldoal  University  of  Akron 

(OhloK. 

Ohio  University.^ 

Unlvenity  of  CtQdnnatl  (Ohio) 

Ohio  State  University 

Miami  Univorslty  (Ohio) 

University  of  the  City  of  Toledo 

(Ohio) j 

Oklahoma  OoUoc«  for  Women 

Oklahoma  Military  Aoademy 

Northeastem  Okiabotna  funior 

Collw - 

University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  Asriooltural  and  Mech* 

aoM  CoUege 

Oregon  Agrioultural  CoU^ 

Unlvenity  of  Oregon i 

Penatylvania  State  Forest  School.... 

Pennaylvania  Stale  Coiled 

Unlver.sity  of  Porto  Rldb 

Rhode  Island  State  Col)^ 

OoHege  of  Cborleeton  (8.  C.) 

Medical  OoUege  of  the  mta  of 

Sonth  Caroliaa 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of 

South  Carolina 

Clemeon  Agricultural  CoU^  (8.  C.) 

University  of  Sonth  Oarollna 

Wlnthrop  OoBega  (8.  O.) 

South  Dakota  State of  A^> 

culture  and  Mechanic  Arta 

South  Dakoto  State  School  ol  Mines. 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

University  of  Tenneesee 

North  Texas  ABkadtural  Gdlm. .. . 

’ U^verslty  of  Texas 

Agrioaltural  and  Mechankol  College 

College  of  industrial  Arts  (f«’)”'I” 
John  Tarleton  Agricultural  CoUege 

(Tax.) 

Afrieultnral  OoUege  of  Utah 

Unlvfrsity  ol  Utah 

Unlvarslty  of  Vermont  and  State 

AfrituUural  College 

Virginia  Agrienltmi]  and  Mocbonl- 
oai  College  md  PoJyteehnIo  ItMti- 

Unlvenity  of  Vhi^bi 

Virginia  MlUtory  InstlUito..... 

Madloel  CoUejM  ol  Vlrginln 

College  of  WttUw  and  Mht  (Vo.). 
Stats  Ootlege  of  Washlngtoo 


Potomae  State  Sehotd  (W.  Vo.)  I 


Weat  Vhrfiaia  Univer^y. 
Uolvarelty  of  WisooiiaiD... 


Bound 

volumes 

in 

libraries 

Value  of 
llbrarieo, 
idenUflo 
apparatos, 
m^inery, 

famiture 

Value  of 
grounds 
(mduding 
tarni) 

Value  of 
buildings 
(including 
dormi- 
torieej 

Value  of 
dortnl- 
toriee  (in- 
cluded In 
column  5) 

Produc- 
tive fundi 

• 

« 

• 

4 

6 

• 

*■ 

7 

117,083 

*74iH4 

1262,021 

•3,578,573 

•1,384,011 

27,000 

470  398 

742,345 

3,010,320 

, 1,494,829 

18,  MO 

439.954 

113,231 

1,06%  650 
61%271 

525,280 

125.007 

34,810 

505,634 

143,710 

114,126 

1.043,000 

81.000 

40%  845 

153,344 

1,43%  960 

187,470 

1,700,000 

AOOO 

83,428 

'*^000 

297,43% 

9%  663 

451. 110 

20,000 

151,292 

3341,000 

450.9ii0 

7%  970 

8MN0 

335,197 

401,844 

1,  010. 723 

175,066 

Hit  000 

877,304 

71%  840 

2, 00%  010 

200,  039 

4,1104301 

M7,m 

3301480 

3444,811 

6. 901, 876 

264.060 

1,(18%  517 

70,000 

391,  130 

143,048 

1. 64%  617 

84%  167 

I4%OQO 

14,000 

95,000 

260,000 

45%000 

11.100 

KKOOO 

115,  544 

41,783 

779,615 

28%  000 

1,000 

1,000 

laooo 

6,000 

laooo 

6,000 

215.000 

100.000 

125,000 

40,000 

061,006 

79,201 

1,819,972 

3, 20%  ODD 

12,2m 

640,167 

137,914 

1,137,827 

87,000 

2,302,623 

42,047 

864,444 

642,870 

2.235,939 

33%  486 

211,184 

164,822 

1,578 

041,223 

18,444 

144,078 

23a000 

1, 91%  ,560 
138,473 
2,687,730 

194,443 

158.000 

87,Kil 

811,496 

186,784 

402,481 

•517.000 

, 21,500 

171,000 

.50,000 

23%  600 

9,000 

34,500 
It,  185 

282,000 

KkOOO 

* 70%000 

55,764 

7%  000 

100,000 

175,000 

16,000 

307,200 

A800 

107,786 

142,772 

4aooo 

301,800 

^000 

900,000 

1,217,187 

59%  000 

80,400 

433,414 

342,339 

1,371,493 

298,000 

184,430 

80^000 

4U.440 

046,000 

812400 

552.000 

35,582 

M7,034 

406,003 

1,78%000 

647.000 

10,000 

0,.840 

367.000 

172.000 

940.000 

90.000 

42.000 

7V5,8Qp 
24%  000 

233,000 

2,060.348 

6ROOO 

6%000 

00%  000 

28%  000 

66,052 

70%  027 

1,848,157 

1,051,033 

7%  000 

438,000 

2,045 

«6%1B1 

42,101 

337,806 

2,606,216 

21.640 

80%  Oil 

3, 66%  803 

1,898,064 

11.007,3» 

28,425 

1,11%  on 

100,041 

3.061.383 

481,476 

309,000 

16,000 

Ml.  501 

17V.  177 

1,283,043 

44%  448 

%000 

102,000 

114,394 

35%  290 

4%  <04 

7%  000 

15,700 

73,342 

30%  618 
46%  000 

869,300 

80.100 

1,179.(100 

002.300 

1,«7%000 

28%  018 
06.100 

1,30%  027 

111,809 

lOlkOOO 

10%  000 

34.150 

431,  QSB 

20%  050 

1.  Ml,  610 

»%7«» 

944, 8I8 

ixtooo 

M%900 

000,000 

2,  178,558 

9%  800 

% 381, 4(0 

31,000 

7,700 

3%000 

11,786 
141,343 
4 I0%000 

133,084 

70j2M 

100,000 

909,706 

832,000 

SSiOOO 

883,034 

6%  009 

44%  000 

16%  llB 

‘ ttUlOO 

maoB 

831.691 

1,401,187 

2M,MS 

1,9>%384 

ia%647 

1.13%  318 

1,001.350 

2,  M3, 617 

47,147 

%887,3S7 

ROOO 

30,000 

' a%ooo 

ao%ooo 

16%  000 

> R540 

7%  000 

• 13%  000 

40%000 

U%000 

^ 

•1,000 

484.  OSO 

4S%'000 

1,994.400 

.22%  000 

114,909 

> n%ooo 

%aa%340 

%OI%544 

7,430,136 
1.74%  090 

100,000 

77%  594 

•%OOB 

11%  444 

laikooo 

OKKOOO 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 


Table  29. — Privately  conirotled  vmverritien,  colleges,  and  professional  schodlt- 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  J9£d-£4 
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62 
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1 0 
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Table  29. — Privately  corUroUcd  universities,  colleges,  professional  schdols — 
I nslruclors,  students,  and  graduates  in  — Continued 
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0 
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9 

3 

0 

1 

(1 

1 
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1) 

37 
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3 
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. I'l' 
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3 
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3G2 
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61 

111 

- 

(inidualo 

to 

3 

23 

4 
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fi 

4 

111 

44 

.'Summer  school  (Urjli). 

« 

.36 

^ Military  drill 
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0 

Iji  Jnl.i  . 

raerflo  Union  C'ollopo.  . 

t 

l.t 

w 

20K 

13G 

tl 

0 
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3 

■I 

.39 

.30 

Arl.s  and  .scioiiivs, . 

12 

4 

104 

39 

24 

(i 

.. 
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10 

13 
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X 

J6 

. 
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2 

Z2 

, 
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• 

1 

ft 

_ 
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2 

25 

1 

2 

0 
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I.V, 
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20 
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2 

no 
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37 

3 
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17 

6 

I--.- 

0 

.sicinns  and  .‘•urgeons 

t 
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29 

11 



1-- 
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4 « 

23 

17 

6 

Summer  .school  (UI23) . . 

- . . 

20 
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4U 

0 
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0 

17 

0 

•- 

0 
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0 
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0 
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. 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

Do 
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4.A 

7 
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27 
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't 
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3 
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4.3 
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27 
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0 

12 

2 

3 
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7 

3 

Do 
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3V 

<1 
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no 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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TA^LE  29. — Privately  controlled  univervilin,  collegen,  and  yrofe»sional  nrhooU — 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  m J9?3-S4 — (.’ontiniicrl 
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96 
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• 
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1 
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2S 
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w 

40 
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yu 

KB 
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u 

Id 

TM 
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;i 

0 

13 

If 

u 
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2 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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•i 

0 

7 

0 

■1 
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■i 

0 

5 

0 

• 
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■1 

0 

r..»i  . 

(1 

0 

Commeree 

21 

4 
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22 

47 

K 

1 n 

Music 

2 . 

■.  24 

(j 

' 

Theology 

fi 

A 

24 

0 

■) 

Liw 

. 

27 

0 
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•Vi 
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0 

12 
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4 
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3 
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23 

M , 

1 
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3 
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4 
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63 
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17 
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' 
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0 
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0 
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Tablk  29. — Privately  xontrolled  universities,  colleges,  and  mofessioval  schools — 
. Inslrurlors,  students,  and  graduates  in  1925-24 — Continued 
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Tabi.k  29. — Privately  conlrolled  univrrailiex,  collegen,  arid  profrK.donal  ftchooln — 
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0 

o 

13 
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y 

0 

9H 
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■ 

.s 

0 

19 
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2 

4 

n 

19 
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P 
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0 
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Do 
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t 
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0 
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0 

4 

0 

49 
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I 

4 

0 
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12 

0 
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r* 

T 

40 
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i 

2 

IK 

17 

•Arts  iiiai  srii'tu'i's,. 

4 

2 

24 

34. 

.'ilKH'ial  

1 

,3 

4 

12 

Tlinri)  Ppriiu!  ... 

Thorp  Spnnu  riin.-liiiri  i 'ol- 

UMii 

.1 

87 

K.S 

, 

I’rcp.u'Hli'rv  

4 

4 

31 

,\rt.s  Hioi  ?ri('ii('«*..  . .. 

6 

5 

,10 

40 

Pl>e<i;il  

2 

10 

Sumii!i  r <rh«>"l  iloj;,) 

;i 

A 

11 

411 

Wftc'o 

Hiivlnr  l niviT!-il  y 
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Ti 
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.Arts  anil  .'rn  riiT.''  ..  .. 

47 

12 

Wd 
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'.r* 
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31 

13 

6 

o 

MiLiii-  jt. 

t 

3 

5 

40 

L 

Law  . . . . 

4 

0 

72 

0 
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r.fi 

2 
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i: 

2 

Dcntislrv.  
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1 

IM 

1 

20 

■) 

Filar  m:u  v . _ 

0 

fii 

1 

14 

1 

Summrr  school  i IK'S!) , . 

21 

1 
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(.'orrcsponficiu'c  cnurstis 

.w 

140 

**■ 

Waiahftfhle 

Trinity  ITincrsitv 

1W.9 

1.1 

11 

217 

3ai 

11 

32 

Arts  ami  sciences 

13 

7 

2(B 

228 

11 

31 

Special  

2 

4 

14 

^llLsi^  - 

1 

4 

ir. 

K2 

0 

1 

, 

.‘Summer  .«chool  (1913) . . . 

3 

19 

01 

1 

Wi'iitherford 

Wcaihcrforil  ('ollcgf  • 

laso 

2 

71 

IToparatorv 

2 

1 

15 

19 

Art3  nnd  jccicncef 

3 

40 

52 

i 

T'TAn 

A 

Ephraim 

Snow  ColleKe'  (arts  and 

1S.9S 

S 

3 

71 

91 

soienecs). 

• 

IxiRan . 

Brigham  Yotmg  College  ' . 

IS7h 

M 

ft 

1(12 

21.1 

Preparntori’. . . .. 

in 

irn 

141 

.\rts  and  science.s. 

11 

fl 

28 

Special  . . . . 

1 

2 

Kdiirallnn. 

....  . 

2 

0 

30 

91 

.. 

Summer  .school  i ll'lM) . . 

1 

n 

8 

13 

Fatcn.sinn  coiirsc.s  

. 

1 

n 

4 

■ 1 
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1 

0 

14 

30 

Ogdeo  

Wfb^r  CollGgp  > 
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18 

14 

27h 

4.17 

I’reparatorv 

If. 

8 

212 

311 

Arts  and  siHenees 

2 

fi 

SS 

102 

Pommerre 



1 

0 

(1 

4 

Education. 

I 

I 

30 

00 

0 

2 

0 

100 

Miwlr 

1 

0 

10 

9 

Extensiou  courses * 

2 

0 

4 

2 
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Table  29. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and 
ImtrucloTs,  students,  and  graduates  in  Ittid-  
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wofessional  schools — 
Continued 


Looition 

. 

loslitutioD 

B 

£ 

C 

Profeesors 

and 

instructors 

Students 

/irst 

degrees 

Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 

h 

k. 

a 

c 

- 

Women 

t ? 

^ is 

c 

c 

t. 

E 

Men 

B 

I 

1 

• » 

t 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

1 

1* 

II 

It 

me— t-onUnuftl 

Provo  

Briclittm  Young  Cniversity. 

1S75 

M 

23 

583 

541 

4C 

23 

2 J 

1 

0 

I'roiiarHttwy 

n 

4 

101 

IftA 

■Arts  anti  stcipiui's. .. 

I'l 

f. 

190 

ii:> 

21 

).t 

< iniriuole  .... 

10 

s 

SfKvilU 

10 

20 

' 

... 

.Agriculturr 

4 

0 

n' 

0 

* 

A oiumv;  cv‘ 

1 

a 

UPa 

2C 

10 

0 

Kducation 

i:i 

a 

7'J 

'JT.t 

l2 

4 

Home  pcoDomifS 

V 

4 

a 

50 

0 

0 

P'im-  iirU 

1 

1 

u 

17 

Siiiimipr  sch(Kil  (lltti)  .. 

14 

8 

191 

2fd 

K\[frision  . _ 

I 

la 

82 : 

Cijirospon'lonu'  courses 

0 

no 

CO 

Salt  L .ke  City . . 

Wosiiiiiustcr  t'olli'go  >.  . . 

IHT.A 

(t 

11 

92 

112 

I’repiirotory..  ..... 

9 

c 

71 

Arts  HCid  scirnirs 

1 

2 

22 

21 

•Music 

(I 

i. 

J 

IS 

VKKMOVT 

*■ 

.MuiUlvIuiry 

.Midilli'biiry  Collogp  (iirt.s 

ISrt) 

37 

14 

2T.S 

% 

r.i 

47 

6C 

2 

.. 

' 

8 

.m.l  .V'ii'iifcsV 

' 

SumniiT  school  (lUZt) 

..  . . 

•jr. 

22 

M 

41fi 

( 'orrpspondemv  coiir.sc.s 

1 

0 

4 

9 

Norlhfli'IJ 

•Norwich  I'mvcrsitv 

ISllt 

n 

2S1 

0 

,M 

0 

4 

•Arts  and  sdoncps.. 

2) 

0 

Hr. 

0 

1.5 

0 

( hcniiciUongincoring 

. . . . . 

4 

0 

'£• 

0 

.5 

0 
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4 

0 
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0 

II 

0 

Kln  tricul  cnginiTrinB 
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0 

82 

0 

IT 

0 
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:i 

0 

2S 

0 
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0 
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6 
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n 
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0 
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• 
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0 

14 
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5 

0 

TO 
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0 

40 
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2 

IS 

0 
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2 

n 

40 
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2 
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0 
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0 

I 

n 

28 
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0 

1 

0 

14 

! 
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1 

a 

0 

52 
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\K\2 

z\ 

0 
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0 

31 

0 

* 
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12 

n 
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1 

12 

0 
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1 

12 

u 

37 
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4 
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HH 
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9 

n 
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4 

? 
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23 

' 
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■ 
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A 
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0 
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*■ 
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H 

0 
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• 
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' 

a 

14 

0 
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' 
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■ 
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0 
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0 

a 

0 

. 
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0 
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Tapi-e  29. — Privately  controlled  universities,  .colleges,  and  professional  schools— 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  -Continued 


Location 
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c 
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a 

o 
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c 

a 
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a 

o 
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c 
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» 

II 

n 
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■ 
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0 
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n 

0 

93 

1 
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0 

40 
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' 
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0 
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i 
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0 

.A.A 
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1 
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1 
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0 
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.A 
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92 

Do 
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1 
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81 
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Do 
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1 

34 
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1 
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n 
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41 
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12 
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13 

0 
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0 
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SO 
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1 

1 
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0 

21 
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0 

8 

1 
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0 
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0 

*2 

0 
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31 

14 
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I 

0 
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M 

4M 
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36 

34 
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2 
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u 
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" 
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Do 
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3 
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II 
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3 
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0 
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2 

0 

4 

0 
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A 

14 
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r. 

n 
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4 

0 
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1 
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90 
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u 

33 

K7 
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Tabi.k  20. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  J923-S4 — Cotitinued 
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o 
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('ollette  of  Pufiel  Sound 
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Summer  school  (1923) 
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Arts  and  scienco-s 
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lU'thany  t'ollcKf  (arts  and 
sciences). 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  (’ul- 
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Aria  anil  sciences 
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Summer  scl)ool  ( 192.3) . ■ 
Davis  and  Klklns  CollcKc 

Preparatory 

Arts  mid  iclHnoe.s.  ..... 

Special 

Summer  si’hool  (1923)  . 

.stpror  ('ollejte  ■. ' 

I’rei'Bratory  

ArUs  and  scleiicea 


Profeesors 

and 

instructors 


a 


1903 


;h«) 


ItMl 

1890 
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I HOT 
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2 

0 

1 

I 

23 

23 


11 

9 

3 

0 

0 

3 

5 


14 

S 

9 


18 

14 

4 

00 

20 

16 

9 

.A 

12 

14 

12 

2 

4 

4 

31 

28 


20 

V> 

23 

2 

9 

10 

3 
0 
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6 
H 
8 
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E 

c 

is 


7. 
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20 

i 

4 

II 

0 

0 


-I 


27 

10 

8 

9 

27 

0 


10 
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0 
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°T 
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0 1 

“ 1 

0 

10 

9 

1 

3 

3 

17 


10 


Gradu- 
ate de- 
grees 


U 


11  11 


0 

0 

49 

i 

0 

99 

' 

232 
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■r< 

0 

2 

0 

4 

21  f> 
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25 

0 

2 

0 

2 

u 

14 

0 

30 

12 

42 

141 

1 

0 

361 

0 

{ , 

U 

0 

no 

1 

0 

60 

0 

1 L.. 

0 

175 

0 

367 

6 

48 

0 

70 

0 

16 

0 

3 

200 

224 

22 

8 

0 

80 

00 

— 

100 

lU 

21 

8 

! 

20 

21 

1 

•] 

20 

60 

L... 

_ ! 

2i 

0 

1 

0 .... 



235 

0 

* 

.... 

.... 

216 

0 

\ 

20 

0 

766 

0 

22 

0 

33 

0 

0 

398 

0 

195 

0^ 

u 

0 

93 

0^ 

33 

0 

21 

0 



59 

0 

8 

0 

1S7 

273 

13 

17 

a 

138 

213 

13 

17  i.... 

19 

60 

1 

1 

22 

49 

1 

1 

37 

41 

264 

241 

28 

31 

1 

0 

1 

254 

227 

28 

27 

4 

3 

1 

n 

6 

11 

25 

164 

0 

4 

onn 

108 

29 

21 

0 

2(V) 

388 

20 

23 

0 

i 

a 

194 

200 

26 

23 

0 

1 

71 

188 

50 

139 

1 . 

130 

253 

10 

A 

1 

19 

10 

T5 

54 

10 

a 

42 

189 

20 

103 

S) 

127 

U 

118 



9 

9 
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Table  29. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools-^ 
Instructors,  students,  and^^taduates  in  — Cuutinuc(^ 


Location 

Institution 

c 

i 

t M 1 
ca 

0 1 
1 i 

Profos-sors 

mill 

iiLslriulors 

.-students 

Fir. at 
deterces 

Oradu- 
Bte  de- 
Krees 

1 

■* 

8 

8 

c 

a 

c 

1! 

a 

B 

Q 

if 

□ 

^ 1 

»■« 

P, 

c 

'e 

c 

b 

9 

c 

a> 

P. 

JO 

1 

2 

1 

& ' 

9 

t 

7 

H 

II 

WEST  VIKOISIA  — 

1 

. 

1 

1 

1 

continucil 

! 

Phlllmii 

Hrojwldiis  (^oUege  * 

1871  1 

13 

83 

79 

f> 

4 1 

40 

27 

4 

4 

19 

0 

5 

1 , 

27 

0 

1 1 

0 : 

t. 

u 

4 , 

I ' 

21 

0 

i 1 

2 

11 

IS92  ■ 

12 

14 

17fi 

29T> 

18 

13 

0 

4 

4 

37 

81 

11 

8 1 

124 

190 

18 

13 

M iwlr 

1 

2 

t5 

2.5 

110 

308 

wisroNsi?^ 

Appleton 

Lawrence  Collette 

ltH9 

40 

20 

.A42 

r.to 

47 

51 

3 

0 

' 1 

34 

1.1 

445 

447 

47 

3 

u 

1 

H 

128 

381 

IHUi 

13 

4 

y.*» 

12.5 

4 

5 

1 

31 

33 



.... 

1.1 

4 

43 

42 

4 

5 

21 

.50 

Beloit  ('olU'KP 

IM7 

u 

;mj8 

227 

49 

3S 

"o' 

1 

4 

35 

9 

308 

221 

49 

3H 

0 

3 

... 

0 

1 

17 

2 

38  ' 

76 

1 

U 

1 

7 

Milton 

Milton  College 

IS07 

12 

08 

106 

ft 

It 

— 

1 1 

12 

5 

82 

74 

0 

11 

1 

3 

75 

9 

(T 

208 

0 

3ft 

0 

0 

neertiig 

Do.  .. 

Martiui'tlo  University  

1R81 

307 

IM 

2.997 

698 

379 

! 27 

6 

2 

i 1 

u> 

u 

3V»7 

0 

i 

44 

0 

306 

9 

48 

^ 11 

2 

1 ^ 

ft 

2 

> 17 

0 

25 

0 

I"" 

98 

0 

IT 

1 0 

u 

to 

0 

97 

u 

16 

0 

lU 

0 

698 

u 

3ft 

0 

* ■ 

■■ 

4 

0 

' tiO 

110 

!(} 

Zt 

12 

If, 

IS2 

646 

1 

: 2 

1 

18 

1 u 

22.5 

13 

60 

■ ) 

121 

1 

247 

5 

' 0 

59 

; 2 

-Mf. 

l.W 

0 

31 

4 

88 

H'lO 

18 

289 

Do 

Milwaukee- Downer  Collcgf 

1S.M 

^ i 

1 42 

0 

3,51 

u 

:v> 

‘ 

0 

2.’i 

0 

226 

0 

;i4 

0 

4 

•^rwvtfll  1 

0 

27 

1 

llotnc  peonomlcs 

0 

1 r. 

0 

64 

1 

0 

1 4 

0 

27 

0 

1 

1 

1 8 

0 

13 

0 

1 

' 

0 

101 

1 

IS.V1 

]4 

u 

IM 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

' 0 

rrepiirtilory 

13 

(1 

no 

0 

1 

^ 

13 

0 

m 

0 

1 B 

0 

2 

1 n 

46 

0 

...1... 

1Kt2. 

8 

1 

2ft 

0 

■ 

1 » 

IW>2 

in 

! 0 

106 

3 

1 « 

0 

1 

rrrpftrnlory  

7 

1 0 

41 

3 

i H 

(1 

4U 

. 0 

n 

0 

1 5 

1 0 

n 

1 Junior  college- 

■ Engineering  (acuity. 
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Table  29.—  Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  mafsssional  schools — 
Instructors,  students,  and  graduates  in  19S3-S/, — Cpniinued 


IxKiilinn 

InstllutioD 

-- 

Yrar  of  flml  open- 
ing 

F’r()fes.snr.s 

and 

Instructors 

Students 

First 

degrees 

Oradu- 
ate  de- 
grees 

\m 

f 

w 

C 

g 

r 

c 

a 

c 

? 

C 

fC. 

c 

C 

y. 

C 

E 

o 

c 

& 

'y. 

c 

& 

E 

1 

t 

R 

& 

6 

« 

10 

II 

12 

\WN  INSIN -cor. 

Ptaini'  dll  ftiicn 

('nmpion  Collrpc 

18»I0 

44 

0 

AY.\ 

0 

17 

f) 

I’nipwalorv.  

■24 

0 

:ior) 

0 

Arts  iiiul  siicnivs  

Id 

0 

IW 

i) 

17 

0 

.'^(letiiil 

•> 

0 

, MilsIc  

4 

t) 

0 

SummiT  HliiKil  (I'.tZli . .. 

...... 

Id 

0 

o;i 

n 

M ililurv  drill 

32T. 

0 

On  

.^1  .Mary's  ('oI1i'(.t 

Ih72  1 1 

0 

141 

0 

ft 

I'ri'iiaruliiri 

1 

5 

0 

as 

Ails  and  scu  nifs 

1 

10 

0 

.V) 

0 

5 

.‘Siwrial  

0 

0 

.'.a 

l;i]v.n  

.siinniii  r si  lnsil  ( 

0 

t; 

0 

112 

Hijxm  ( ulli'ui' 



L8 



0 

Arts  snd  sin'Doi's  

IS 

11 

24  S 

174 

43 

31 

0 

(Iradiialf 

•2 

2 

."^IS'iial 

0 

R 

A.'i 



Milllarv  drill 



ISfi 

0 

M Ir.inii,' 

St.  E ranns  tspniinary  

l.VV, 

17 

0 

14h 

n 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

-\rLs  and  scii'Dis-s 

HI 

0 

70 

(T 

1(1 

0 

4 

0 

'I  hoolocv 

1 1 

0 

7h 

0 

Wi’.irririwn 

Northwt'Slcrn  ('iillcire. 

IS#;-. 

17 

0 

Zk) 

.VI 

9 

l’ro(mrnlorv  

:t 

0 

I'24 

32 

Art«  nn«l  M u*nr«‘5 

14 

0 

CM 

4 

_ 

9 

2 

.''iwml  

H7 

20 

Wimki'shii 

Mililar.v  drill 

■22.') 

n 

rarroll  Ccillcuc  (arts  and 

iMr, 

■Jt) 

» 

IW 

125 

IS 

14 

1 

snrni'es). 

WBimalns.i  . 

Kvaiiirrlinil  I.ulhrran  Thro 

ISf,.'-, 

Tj 

0 

bh 

0 

n 

InRiml  Seminary. 

...  

— - — 

- — 

— 

— 

Tvmle  30. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools — 

Property,  W2ti-S/,  ^ 


Institution 

rioliml 
volumes 
in  litirn- 
rtos 

A’aliie  of 
libraries, 
snenliOe 
appam- 
tiLs, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture' 

Value  nf  ' r 

(ineliid. 

1 doX) 
1 

Value  of 
dorml- 
toilee 
(ineludod 
In  pol- 
titnn  .5) 

Endow- 

ment 

fuuds 

1 

t 

\ 

4 1 » ‘ 

• 

7 

At.AflAUA 

Athnn’’  *'ollo£p  for  VounR  Women 
MirminKhnm-fknithrrn  ( olIrKr.  . 
nnwnrtl  ( nllrgr • 

H.200 
Ifi,  0110 

ifi.  .vn 
10.000 
a.ont) 

fl.03.a 

ii.onn 

20.000 

23,000 

140,1100 

3P.000 

W..19.5 

3fi,8S.'i 

ni.noo 

100,000 

.M.OOO 

50.000 

85.000 

$22.'),  000  i 

3on.oori  JC1S4.000 

lORIlOO  j 24(1.300 

21.000  105.2.50 

fC(.(H0  ' 31.5,0(10 

Kl([.(l(10  : 4.5(,.500 

.50.  (tM,  17.5,000 

60,  UKrL  400,  (100 
49,660  1 371,780 

584.000 
78.000 
ta,  780 

14.5.000 

aofxooo 

8374,  IB8 
393,400 
388.788 
|5aono 
4'2,OB8 

Morion  Institute  .. 

Woman's  Cnllcgo  of  Alabnnia 

Pt,  Ilernard  roiloee  . . . 

Sprlna  Hill  (’ollege 

TtlladrEB  Colleire  > .. 

326,000 

• Colored, 


ERIC 

UiUltuLlLSiiild 
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Tadlb  30. — Frivaldy  controlled  unirerxiticti,  colleges,  and  professional  schooU— 

Property,  19SS-g/, — Continued 


Institution 

' 

Bound 
volumes 
in  libra- 
ries 

Value  of 
libraries. 
Scientific 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture 

Value  of 
ground.s 
(includ- 
ing fami) 

Value  of 
huilding.s 
(including 
(lormi- 
lories) 

Value  of 
dorml- 
lories 
(inrhiiled 
in  col- 
umn .4) 

Endow. 

nient 

•funds 

1 

t 

1 

4 

5 

1 

ARKANSAS 

Urnderson-Drown  ColloBr 

3.:m 

$40,000 

$63, 700 

$236,300 

$70, 006 

OuBChlUt  ('ollcRf. 

8,000 

40,000 

'27.000 

300.000 

$160,(100 

VK).  nno 

Arkansas  rolli’cv. 

8,100 

60,000 

41,877 

200,4.48 

14'2,4.48 

101. 6P( 

( oIIpko  of  llip  Omks. 

r.,000 

7,000 

20,000 

164,000 

28.000 

44,(1(16 

Onlral  C'ollcj{p 

4,nno 

2.4,000 

:u),  non 

240.  nno 

i.'io.ono 

in.  .4(10 

Ilcmtm  (’oUpkp 

mono 

.48,800 

24,000 

297.200 

147,000 

non 

t.iltlf  Km'k  Uivpliiil  follrp- 

.(.000 

18,  700 

47,  .400 

R4,  .400 

4 7,  .400 

1-ittlp  Krxk  ('nilpdp 

\ 1*0 

12,4,000 

40,000 

700.000 

200,000 

Pi.  John's  KcctesiasUrnl  Spminary. 

10. 000 

240.000 

Uallowsy  Woman's  Colloge.  .... 

fi.500 

90,  .400 

2.4,000 

.233. 300 

265,000 

14.'..  ooo 

CAUrOENlA 

('ollegfi  of  Notrp  Damp 

4..V» 

Z4a000 

100,000 

100.000 

Borkolpy  BnplLst  Divinity  .'^rliool 

OUO 

13,  OtX) 

24,000 

127,000 

47,000 

130,  .4!n 

Pacific  School  of  Kpliglon. 

17., ion 

'2.4,  OOP 

96,642 

886.  4S0 

PaciDr  I'nilarian  School  for  the 

* 

.Ministry.  

17.700 

20.648 

.40  000 

49,(189 

8,  .4,40 

:iv;.4]8 

PoDoma  ('ollpgp  .» 

44.  i;w 

2.48,  070 

319.  fJ(9 

1,278,712 

395,923 

Pacific  Union  C'ollop'  . . 

7.  >03 

76,  48,4 

2.4.  7(14 

241, 1.49 

ll0,.Vi2 

Uolipjie  of  Metlusil  Evnngplist-s. . 

4.1130 

254,264 

146,  163 

48.2  076 

111.478 

t'nilfornin  Christian  College. 

2.'J00 

60,000 

150,  000 

47,4,  000 

430, 000 

291.  ,'t07 

College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 

and  l^urgeons 

2.0(XI 

•29.  781 

1.4,078 

.'U,fi21 

.42. 063 

lyoyola  College 

7,000 

7.4,  non 

200.000 

200.000 

$,.'•00 

Occidental  Colloge  

20,000 

81,222 

209,016 

Ml,  193 

•*  60(XIO 

6 42  ■'•17 

.■<oiitliwpslprn  1 niversitv 

l.lkV) 

6,000 

12.4,  of-n 

1 .'81, 000 

ITntverslty  of  .Southern  California 

00,000 

2a4.07l 

1,007.311 

609  '287 

.S|.  Patrick's  fscralnary. 

l«,000 

Ml.OOl) 

.40,000 

700.  000 

I .’'.  600 

Mill'  College  

.35,34.'i 

226,  aai 

163,  ZIO 

687,  : 40 

;i30,.33,4 

1,011.053 

Pt.  .Mary's  College. 

I7..VM 

77.  ,421 

7.M1,  (KIO 

14,4,000 

California  Institute  of  Technolngy 

1.4,080 

219,209 

164,  (XIO 

I.OIS,  179 

17,394 

.4,  7.13,  987 

ttniversity  of  Kedland.s. 

to,  .490 

98,063 

99,788 

64,4,383 

278,074 

906.  167 

San  Knincisco  Theological  .Senil- 

nary 

18.  ,157 

3.4,00fl 

50,000 

240,000 

7(),000 

S21,7M 

Church  Divinity  .School  of  the 

Pacific  

20,000 

66,  .441 

l'2i,  7.43 

College  of  Phj’sicians  and  Sur- 

uoons 

S.000 

10,000 

.40,000 

70,000 

(lolden  Oale  College 

000 

400 

SI  Ignatius  College 

10,000 

'69,200 

' 140,  OOO 

' '20(1, 0«) 

Dominican  College 

13.492 

17.4,000 

100,000 

3(3.4,  non 

17.4,000  ' 

* 224,  (100 

1 niveralty  of  .Santa  Clara 

33.  .400 

11.4,000 

7.4,000 

,498,  000 

424, 000 

Ix'land  Stanford  Junior  Vniver- 

sity 

400 JM» 

7 220, 

College  of  the  Paetfic 

1.4,000 

' 100,000 

100,000 

3‘25,000 

• l1»,6fl0 

372000 

\V  hitticr  CoUoge 

8.  ,470 

'27.598 

' 100,000 

' 142,000 

' 12,000 

'171.353 

COLORAIK) 

Colorado  College 

110,000 

109,233 

247,  .473 

7 10.  .446 

176,700 

1.737.707 

( olorado  Woman's  ( allege  . . . 

.4,000 

10.000 

78, 486 

IOI,.44l 

•2. 214 

IlilT  School  of  Theology 

9,000 

7.4,  (inn 

'20,000 

moon 

3,4,000 

281,630 

Hegis  ( ollege 

17.14.4 

15a  ooo 

7.4,  (l(« 

.400,000 

224,000 

University  of  Denver  

39,000 

130,000 

66,844 

529,  (M7 

762  56S 

Westminster  Low  School 

3,700 

10,000 

Loretto  Heights  College 

7,400 

176,800 

100,000 

500,000 

COmfECTtCUT 

Trinity  CoUege  

90,000 

309,05:1 

162,000 

04.4.914 

424,000 

2024, 8N 

Berkeley  nivTnlty  School  

.33.000 

>,V).000 

100.000 

124.000 

60000 

4on!ooo 

Wesleyan  University 

142,  .400 

238. 4Z4 

146.750 

1.216.083 

290.866 

4.721.511 

Yale  University 

i.floaooo 

.4,  OOO,  OUO 

30,000.000 

11,000000 

39, 697. 2S0 

Connecticut  CdUege  for  Women... 

19,000 

14a  000 

320652 

SU.064 

313. 65« 

1,060000 

1 Colored. 

• Statistics  of  1022. 
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Table  30. — Privaleli^  controllrd  univerailiea,  colleges,  and  professional  schools — 

Properly,  I9S3-S4 — Continued 


f-Inatitutlon 

Bound 
volumes 
In  libra- 
riee 

Value  of 
libraries, 
scientlflc 
appara- 
tus, ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture 

a 

Value  of 
grounda 
(includ- 
ing larm) 

Value  of 
buildings 
(indudij^ 
clorail- 
torleaj 

Value  of 
dormi- 
tories 
(included 
^ col- 
ftnn  5) 

Endow- 

ment 

funds 

1 

I 

1 

. 4 

1 

1 

7 

DISTRICT  or  CX)LUUBIA 

/ 

AiDPriojin  I’niversity 

.An.  000 

356.506 

$460,000 

$1,  087, 184 

$706  000 

Catholic  Sistr-rs  Collc^o 

6,000 

Catholir  r Diversity  ol  Amorice... 

22S.OOO 

249,000 

146000 

6 106000 

$386000 

2 756  000 

Oforp'iourn  1 Diversity 

160,000 

Octiigi’  Wivshinglon  University. .. 

64.000 

182,  2S2 

I,  131, 335 

5M,  a^2 

liottanl  I'niversily  ' 

41.000 

244.429 

616  544 

838.227 

1^'iu 

426819 

Nslmnal  University  Law  tlchool.. 

5,000 

Trimly  ('dlli'gi'. 

29,000 

600,000 

176  285 

1.5I7.H43 

Wa.'.lmisinn  ( ollege  ol  Law 

2,500 

7.  000 

45,000 

9,  380 

Wa.'ihmglon  Masionary  ('oIU«e ... 

7,858 

lo;  513 

17,645 

236  627 

121,  562 

FLORIDA 

John  n,  SteUson  University 

30,000 

llTs  139 

361. 213 

1,023,000 

Kollin.s  I'lillege 

9, 445 

,Vs  220 

21,695 

106,659 

16  822 

51i  450 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  r nllege  n(  rhannivcy 

7,  .500 

Atlanta  Law  .^'liool 

.AOO 

Atlanta  Smilhcm  Dental  UolIPKe 

400 

72,6i2 

AllaiiLi  TheoUmii'a]  Sominarv... 

.A,HOfl 

1(6000 

Atlanta  University  ' 

i.Aono 

^ 2TO 

04,  232 

176850 

86  500 

236  328 

('iRrk  UniV(*rsitv  ' 

•5.oa) 

30,000 

576000 

Ml,  000 

Oamnton  Theoloptcal  Seminary  U. 

12,000 

31,500 

26  000 

236  000 

476  850 

Mrtrt*liou.>o  (‘nlli'iiie  ' 

4,500 

50.0t« 

40.000 

416000 

370,000 

321,000 

Morns  lirown  1 ’Diversity  ' 

5,000 

22,600 

156000 

196000 

.•^uttiern  .Scliool  of  Pharinacy 

6,000 

Paine  ColleKo' 

•SOSO 

18,561 

66000 

136000 

86000 

29,000 

Ari'lri‘W  ('ollege... 

2,300 

21,  300 

17,500 

IBiOOO 

18.  000 

Agnes  ('nllego 

icaoo 

83,777 

07;43l 

376  421 

271,812 

84?;  093 

Pieilmnnl  ('ollege 

17,000 

107,300 

117,475 

227,652 

166  500 

06  323 

Rtnorv  1 niversilv 

70,000 

228.050 

3.16  000 

6 156  237 

283,918 

2 561,738 

Bessie  Tift  follefte 

9,000 

66  000 

7.6  000 

276000 

156000 

89,000 

Bri  nnu  Ciillege  

11,000 

naooD 

.''6  000 

276000 

3,000 

la  lirango  I'ollege 

7,300 

23,000 

.Aik  OOP 

256000 

176  000 

L50;000 

Metrvr  1 nivcrsHy 

20,000 

8,6  221 

206  000 

636  000 

292  000 

706  003 

Wrvsieynn  College. 

I0.j06 

79.609 

306000 

286876 

166000 

504,189 

flKlettiorpe  University 

40,000 

.50,000 

106  000 

1,006000 

306  000 

Shorter  College  ’ 

lOiOOO 

35,000 

76000 

300.000 

IDAHO 

I'ollev'e  of  Irlnho 

8.000 

33,771 

21,500 

104.500 

46  000 

286003 

Ooniliug  ( 'nllegp 

1,000 

7.  .500 

16  000 

116000 

116  000 

103,000 

ILLINOIS 

I'hiirtlofl  College  

1^435 

37,500 

106  750 

256000 

146000 

356443 

Aurora  i'nllege  

7.500 

16  250 

■6  230 

334,438 

«6  100 

160,743 

lllinnLs  Wesleyan  University 

13,000 

76  300 

94,000 

.526046 

66  000 

1.006543 

■"tt.  Viator  College 

17,204 

39,007 

87,900 

656  000 

446  000 

Hlneklium  College 

0,000 

38,100 

MiOOO 

217,500 

106  000 

633,907 

UarlluMte  ( 'olingo 

14.065 

to;  032 

16  440 

234,679 

126  005 

534,500 

Amumr  liutitute  of  Teohnolngy. 

256  379 

536000 

Helhany  Bible  School  

4,100 

30,367 

37,380 

141,802 

06  701 

39,778 

i himgn  Unlirge  of  Osteopnthy  ... 

300 

16  357 

86  783 

127,908 

Uhlrago-Kcnt  College  of  l>aw . . . 

\000 

Chirago  l/ow  Behool  

3,  .500 

16.500 

Cbiragn  .Merlleal  8rhrx)l  

iOOO 

30.000 

16000 

56  000 

Uhicngn  Thoologleal  Somlnjtry,.. 

20,000 

1 10. 000 

106000 

650,000 

306  000 

656000 

De  Paul  1 niverslly .... 

22,  .500 

11.6  000 

206000 

1.  106000 

47,000 

John  htarshal  Liw  School  

iOOO 

Lewis  Institute 

36000 

356  380 

116  380 

413.330 

56000 

1. 136340 

LtyoU  University..  

W.530 

297,740 

1.816000 

■ Colored.  • Stotlstto*  o(  IVA 
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Table  30. — Privately  controlled  unirersilieii,  coUrges,  ami  profeasionnl  schoUt—  ■ 

Properly,  U)2S-2Jt — Coritiiiued 


IrutltutloD 

Bound 
volumes 
In  lilini- 
Ties 

— 

Value  of 
libraries, 
sirienllllc 
appara- 
tus, mu- 
clnnery, 
and  fur- 
■^jilture 
X 

Value  of 
grounila 
(Includ- 
ing (UEIU) 

Vnlue  of 
buihlings 
(including 
doriiii- 
lories) 

Value  of 
dormi- 
(nrlrs 
(Ineluded 
ill  col- 
1 Utmi  6) 

1 

Endow- 

ment 

funds 

■ 

I'x 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

ILUN019— continuKl , 

McCormick  Thoologiml  .Seminary 

.‘a,.wo 

$44.6, 119 

i 

SZ  *i7^ 

St.  Friuicls  Xavier  ( 'olIPKe  . 

S\  OOi  1 $09,  227 

$303,99,6 

l,()rd,9.63 

$37'4  23K 

University  of  Chicago  

698,028 

2, 3.60,  .387 

,6,  032  2(M 

7.  241, 140 

fiKI.OUO 

31,992.620 

James  Miliikia  1 niversity  

IK,  138 

1261,817 

21.6. 000 

Tisyii 

74,  2(8) 

7\%  4V6 

Elmhurst  ('ollege 

1,\(WU 

3.6,  (XXI 

120,U(XI 

:48),UIX) 

24.6,  000 

443 

Eureka  College 

Ih.OtX) 

8.'i,  JpO 

17,  .VKl 

27(1,  ftl) 

, :u.ooo 

7rn 

Onrrelt  Biblical  In.slilule  _ . . 

l(l3.ltV. 

129,  rat 

2.  ttas  T»: 

1 In,  447 

M HSi 

Norlhweslprn  Universitv 

•as.m 

787,  667 

3,  040,  oof) 

2.  191,440 

2i»i,  K27 

K,  210 

Norwegian- Danish  'I  ht'ologicnl 

Setuiniiry 

fyono 

Ewiug  College . ... 

I.2UI 

6,  (XXI 

l.tXX) 

6.6,  (XXI 

i.'i,  ax) 

iniono 

Knni  College 

27,  U«l 

78,  29,1 

AXi,  4(XI 

Ik  r.Q 

407 

1.;i7a'2X2 

Lombtirtl  College 

id  172 

•H  IKTi 

.2fv..,.V>4 

liWi  ti2S 

wn 

Monticello  Seminary 

6,0«) 

Greenville  College . 

6,t«i 

27,094 

A 37,(.UI 

1 4,3, 102 

67,  (88) 

fiO,  y;o 

Illinois  College 

■J  1.  .VJO 

1 12,  7.<.6 

■21(1,  :mx) 

74,  (88) 

420 

Illinois  \\nmnn’.s  College 

1.1. 

124,283 

60.  ■226 

38.6,  249 

1S.S.  000 

39.6  873 

Broadview  College 

6.  .'66 

•to,  2fi3 

126,000 

19.6,034 

1 \'X 

Lake  Korcal  Cnllege 

:w,  (mu 

82,  M2 

w;7  4 .>^ 

McKendree  Collet 

lliWTO 

2.6,000 

17,400 

INi'lXX) 

8o!ooo 

1 46,  750 

Lincoln  College 

fi.  m 

26,  a« 

W,  2'g) 

145,212 

1MX8) 

4ai,ooo 

St.  ProcopiiLs  College  

2i,m2 

123,903 

101,(881 

4'.d,  107 

Theological  Seminary  of  l lie  Kvan- 

grliral  Lutheran  Church 

iK.nno 

1,6.000 

70,  (88 • 

34.6,000 

.Vi.  (XW 

2;'^  980 

Monmouth  College  

■20.000 

86,000 

7.6,  M 5 

452.  l«l 

IH5.  OOU 

1,000  072 

Francis  Shirner  School  

:t.  Ml 

.V.2,  U60 

Mount  .Morri.s  College  

34.000 

24,364 

•64,  (»0 

202,  .60(1 

6,6,  (88) 

Kvangelical  Theological  Seminary 

4.982 

4.2ix; 

7, 

.'0,037 

ZTiO  064 

Northwestern  College . 

l.SOOO 

0'2.7ft6 

HU.  OHS 

50.6.387 

117,  ('31 

.VJM,  i'M) 

Rosary  ( ollcge 

13,000 

109,918 

.62.  .376 

l,.3K.4,0'.Xt 

Bradley  I’olvtechnic  Institute 

lO.OCO 

W>.6,0(I0 

400(88) 

(00,  OUO 

6.000 

■2, ’226  , 000 

Kocklord  College . 

12.000 

99,098 

'.'<1. 0(8) 

AugiLstana  College 

3«..'i08 

74,614 

.6l,.t8'2 

8)6.885 

190,  (881 

514.  .'i63 

heatoD  t ollegc... . 

16,021 

16,281 

72,871 

■227, 210 

68, 525 

290,  ,633 

INDIANA 

Wabash  College 

61,. V» 

.36.098 

126,000 

332.  OOO 

1,'3iK.643 

Earl  ham  Colley 

30,000 

71.100 

80.(881 

201.965 

ton,  too 

'k32!(1« 

Evaasville  College 

0.702 

84.9.67 

108, 90.6 

308, 2fi7 

110  44.^ 

F rnnklin  College 

26,000 

1(M.U26 

17.6.0(8) 

ft.'i.noo 

77^319 

De  Pmiw  University 

.'A.  100 

14.6.  .699 

81.03.6 

ICI'2.312 

.169,312 

a.Kn2.r« 

Hanover  College  

30. 000 

4.3,81.6 

3.1881 

•270. 1'C 

KA.  TlX) 

4n;  )<no 

Huntington  College  

.■i.nui 

r2,900 

.V...-XX1 

Beniamin  Harrison  Law  .“rhiail  . 

1.000/ 

Butter  College 

20,000 

70.  .648 

■27.6,400  : 

i 43,  i(M 

;u),  non 

1 479.  W1 

Indiana  Central  College 

tt,  U'4) 

.3*1,  .'■«1 

r6..'i(8) 

348,000 

000 

r>  noo 

Imlinna  Dental  College . . ..  . 

700 

i(X).noo 

1 

Indiana  I.aw  BchnnI  

2,  .'<10 

Indianapolis  College  of  Phorinney 

'2, 2<«) 

z'i.on) 

'2.6,  (88)  j 

100.  (XII  1 

MdHon  College ; 

3,  .too 

21, 

20,000  1 

17.6,  (8X1 

7.6,  (881 

uin.nno 

Manchester  CoUegw 

12,000 

Ml,  067 

22.  .600 

■244,(8X1 

.63,  rtXI 

.602, 337 

8t.  Mary's  College  and  .Aeadetny 

1.6,067 

1 Ml.  .629 

174. a60 

73.6,  .609 

Unlverelly  of  Notre  Dame 

13.6,661 

1.00',.  400 

184.000 

2 106,397 

.614,  WCJ 

722. 4« 

Oakland  City  College 

H.000 

19.896 

10.000 

in0.K3| 

ut,  100 

M9.7W 

8t.  Mary-of-tbe- Woods  Cnllege  .. 

22,  aM 

82,892 

126,(88) 

1,655,240 

18  vn 

8t.  Melnrad  ThoologlCBl  .‘Seminary 

32,000 

Rone  Polytechnic  Imsllttite 

1.6,000 

> 3.6,  ,600 

30,060 

S-Uxonn 

1 fltv 

Taylor  University 

8,600 

3.6,618 

i8;ooo 

2K4,nno 

80,700 

Valparaiso  University 

I^ooe 

IM,015 

93,480 

65A,  90^ 

115,200 

, IOWA 

Coe  CoUega 

2a  000 

187,638 

isaooo 

430.  .646 

161,  178 

1,059,5*1 

Wartliurg  Cnllege 

7.000 

9),  ono 

9»Yi  nrm 

fit.  Amhroee  (’(Jlege  

u.ooo 

.39.(100 

ion’ (881 

4(8X000 

20a  (881 

.6(81, 000 

Luther  College 

33,000 

88.000 

11,800 

.606.018  ■ 

1R7,  ‘2'8)  ' 

304,630 

' f>tatl!itiC9  on022. 
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Tablk  30. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools — 

Property,  19S!S~ii4 — Continued 


IKiitltution 

Hound 

VulUtUM 

in  litini- 
ries 

VnUio  of 
lilirnrii^i, 
seienliflc 
iippiiru. 
lus,  nm- 
chinery, 
unU  fur- 
uilure 

Value  of 
ftruunds 
(iiiclud- 
iiiK  (arm) 

Value  of 
liuildings 
(iiK'luditig 
doriui- 
turiua) 

Value  of 
dormi- 
liirics 
(included 
in  eoi- 
unin  5) 

Endow- 

mpnl 

funds 

I - 

* 

S 

4 

i 

1 

J 

niw»— coiUiimod 

r>i"i  M.'ims  I'niViTsily  . 

12,1)00 

$172,  Ml 

$302.  00.5 

tl68,  2,'i8 

.Still  » iilli'(!e  of  Os- 

1 

y — 

lri.(i;.l  In 

10,  UOO 

too.  1 IX' 

20.000 

Iiniki-  1 uivfr.«i|.v  

ur..  i««) 

172,  ',r.7 

12.5,  uuu 

OOU 

401  892 

A'li'w  fiiHouf  

5,000 

l.'i,  OOU 

tioilloo 

75;  OU) 

$30, 0)6 

144^000 

1 iilimilim  1 iillii'f  

20,  oou 

170.  7«ll 

(V4.K4 

7 "tO.  OOU 

1,000,  OCh) 

Mmim  St  JiN'i'li  » dlliKi-  ...j.. 

n.ooi) 

Wi.  OU) 

% 50.000 

1, '2.50,  000 

7.'X),(XX) 

'sooiooo 

t iiiM'rsii  y fif  l)iifjni|iii  . 

l.'i,  1*10 

y?,  nu7 

«1.72(i 

3(2<,  (X17 

70,742 

497, 148 

Wrtnl'iiri;  1 lii'ulouicul  Sviutiuity .. 

11.000 

30,000 

10,  OU) 

200.000 

40.000 

30,300 

rarsmi,^  t 

i.s.«)o 

121.07.1 

41.(i.'A) 

3.51,  IDS 

27,346 

541,912 

1 |i|»T  lowii  I mviTfity.  . 

10,  IK) 

37.  KXI 

111.7.'i0 

240. OOU 

12,000 

42.5,000 

iinmiiH  ( iillck's. . . - 

T.H.  000 

270.  15.3 

223. 2C1 

.501.002 

64.838 

2,305,896 

10.  DOll 

I.3.  uOO 

340.  (X)0 

lOU.OOO 

2.5, 000 

75,000 

.siiii|i.;iin  ( (illt'Kc . 

IM,  OtIO 

)40.  KKI 

7.5,000 

4.57,  00-2 

7.5,000 

(H6.385 

F.IUwnrt  h ( 'iilli  go 

to,  2.V) 

40.  7v;{ 

7J«).  .500 

22.5.  UOO 

110.000 

200,000 

OnurluncJ  ( nllopt*  

)2.  TJ4 

27.  w 

70,  (XX) 

300,1)00 

40,000 

267, 100 

1 nuiii  1 tilh’jip 

7,  NO 

IV.X'.'i 

GO.  (XX! 

320,  000 

120. 000 

84, 3.59 

loan  Wo.vloyan  < 

:o.  (XU) 

.'XX).  000 

I , oun,  OUO 

Curi.rll  . 

.M.OUI 

o.'i.  irji 

70,  »•.« 

394,  27.H 

76,221 

l'643i:444 

rinn  t'lill'.gi*  .. 

lU,  Uhj 

71.  .'kW| 

42.92il 

371,714 

114,325 

27(1,  84  f 

( l ulr  .1  ( iillrp.  

11,000 

M.OOIV 

33,  (XX) 

198.  .%50 

80,000 

177,900 

...... 

i‘4. 000 

.'-2.  me 

1(X4,  121 

■233.  H7I1 

608,600 

\ l.dH  ( Iilll-gf 

12,000 

is,  310 

144,  01X1 

104.  073 

200,  IVMI 

Tiil'ur  f'cillrRi’ 

ai.noo 

:u.mo 

35,  000 

l.'iR.OOO 

30.000 

119^716 

Jollll  1 IcIchiT  r(»llc(V 

4,210 

14.415 

1)0,  I'.IC 

21 '2.  200 

7.5.000 

204,073 

K.\NS.\H 

Pi  I'rnoilirl 's  roUoKo  . 

40.000 

Z'O.  000 

97.000 

41.55,  (XX) 

"17.5.000 

85.000 

Hiikrr  1 luviTsit y . . 

42.000 

121,  R02 

47.  W>2 

2.'X4.  222 

780. 8,52 

I iilli'go  I'f  l-.niixiriii 

lfl.,V)0 

«W.  04,5 

35.  (XX) 

.3H9. .'«) 

149,500 

226, 470 

('(illigc  . 

2,000 

5.  000 

7.  WX) 

:io.  uuo 

78,000 

Kan.'itH  ( ily  Tlirnlogii-.ij 

N-iiiiniirv  

R.000 

10.  000 

41,  WXl 

1.52,  .500 

74,  .500 

11.5,000 

K:iii“il'.  ( itv  1 niviTNiy 

W.OOO 

2.5.  (XII) 

50,000 

130.  (XX) 

(XI.  000 

20.000 

Hi  t linn  V < iilloyi'  

11.000 

Kfl.  .521 

lf>7,  IKK 

210, 

Ml  l'lilT'«im  I 'l.lli  |;|.  1 

7.000 

77.  .574 

•,50.  (XX) 

301, '2U) 

280^000 

IW'thi'l  < nlli'iff 

11. 000 

34  2(0 

14.IXX) 

14K,  5fX) 

.58,7.50 

200,604 

<Mt;itt;i  1 nivn.lt  > 

11.000 

32.  444 

2)1.  14(1 

30,5.  .548 

1ft  (XX) 

.558.014 

.'•1  .Miir  V 's  ( olK  gc  

•>,  3MJ 

214.  R04 

204.  IIK 

l,OU7.l),5« 

1. '0,821 

1,278.861 

Kami.'.  U I'l.lfiim  I imcrsit  V 

20.000 

(11).  W4 

4K.  .507  i 2»«.  000 

73.000 

237,416 

.‘'lorliiie  ( dlfi'iri'  ... 

7..'4K) 

35.  .KX) 

17.  .5(X) 

1H.5. 092 

8,  ,504 

409. 374 

Wmlil.iirji  CmIIi'vo 

3,\  000 

INO.  74'i 

C4R.  fXXl 

701.440 

1.57,776 

821,717 

tairinaiint  I'nlltgo  

an.  000 

102.  .5SU 

4«,  705 

IHII,  7.X1 

, 3.5.687 

94, 1.30 

FruTi'ts  ( iiiversiiy 

M.  AKA 

:43.  17.7 

X'l.  wn 

2nn, non 

:W),0(I0 

268.8,51 

Niiiii.m':fic in  I'oliogi' 

III,  7HO 

57.000 

32.  400 

499, 000 

TC.000 

320,  .599 

KKSTl  UiY 

Vnliin  f'olir'ui’ '.  , 

3.000 

17,000 

.50,000 

222.000 

80,000 

342,28! 

Ilirm  ( 

1H,«2.'i 

Will,  41.5 

21.'^ll3() 

1.  144721 

479,415 

1, 028, 072 

"K'li’n  1 ■(illi’iti'  j . . 

3.000 

1,'..  1)01) 

.'lO.  000 

so.  (XX) 

1.50,000 

t ( 'olll'gl'  . 

20.000 

»).  (XX) 

70.  (XX) 

.501,  49(1 

77,8.56 

1. 000.  000 

Ki'ntuiky  Colli'Et*  (nr  Women 

1, 4IU 

30.  ,'iOl) 

41,1)00 

2fXl.(XXi 

l(U,000 

200.000 

Owifgplown  ('nlToKo  

21. 4») 

■M.  47.-. 

7\440 

Its,  359 

00,  .500 

589,003 

Ibthpl  W'limnn’s  t'nllpfe 

2,200 

Kinr<»  (XMl  HnIitios,a  rnlloco 

HO.  000 

( olippo  of  llip  Hililo 

:i.M)00 

70,419 

X3. 408 

361,015 

HuniiUon  Cpllpgo 

2R,  140 

Ml.OUO 

I.V5.000 

9.^000 

lrnn.«i  1\ Hniii  riilli'iii'  

:t.\0()0 

I3A  fiOu 

3;«1.  C32 

244,829 

84,640 

492, 300 

Jpltmiin  l.BW  PrhiM.l 

2.000 

laminvilli'  t’oll.'go  of  I’tmnnncv 

I,.'l00 

20,000 

30,  (XXI 

.50.000 

PrMt»yi»rl;in  Thof>lni:iiul Hrinlnary 

21,30.'. 

10.0110 

307,  203 

228.280 

718,280 

filimiinns  1 iilvprMitv  ' 

1..500 

.5,000 

30,000 

06,965 

.33,000 

fiouthprti  ItniiUot  Thoologli  ;I 

t 

< • 

Ppmlnarv  

tw.noo 

.3.VOOO 

4(X),  000 

100,000 

40,000 

1,700.000 

Bflhr] 

R.OOO 

2H,  0,52 

32,  (1.57 

150,  f>43 

83.  IW 

86,481 

bumn  fi'lli'ijp.... 

i.mio 

10,  non 

10,  UOO 

1.55,000 

100,000 

Pt  Mtty’n  Onlliifo  . . 

7,ono 

2.5.  (XX) 

1.50.  OUO 

ion,  (XXI 

.50,000 

• iMiif  ei  Imul  ri  lTogp*  

4.3tl7 

12.  (XX) 

.5U),(I00 

420,000 

A'l.iiiy  ( nlli.gp  ...  . 

10,000 

1.5.24,5 

18.1)66 

.500,000 

Kputuiky  Wmi>aiiri.lli-ic<- 

7,500 

32,000 

35,01.10 

307,500 

170,500 

130,000 

' CoUmvU. 
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Table  30. — Privately  controlled  univergUies,  colleges,  and  professional  schooU— 

Property,  ID2S-21, — Continued 


LislUutlon 


utluiana 

Silllinan  I 'ollego 

Jefferson  College 

MimsfleM  Female  College 

Loyola  Cnlversily 

New  Orleans  C’nlleiie  ‘ 

Straight  College  ' 

Tulane  Cnlversily  of  LouLiuina 

Ix)uisiana  I 'ollege 

Centenary  College 

MAINI 

Bangor  Ttieologloil  Seminary. 

Bowdoin  College . 

Bates  ( 'ollege 

Colby  College 


M ARVLANO 

Et.  John's  College  Ay 

College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 

land 

Goucher  College 

Jotmg  Hopkins  Cnlversity 

Loyola  College 

Morgan  f^dlege  ' 

Mount  Vernon  College..  

8t.  Mary  s Seminary  and  I'niver- 

slty 

Rt.  ('harlas  t’ollege  

Washington  College 

Mount  St.  .Mary's  College 

8t.  Joseph's  College 


Hood  College. 

Maryland  College  fnf  Women 

Blue  Hidae  Cullego 

Western  Maryland  College . 

Weetniiolster  Theological  Sentiii- 

niiry 

Woodstock  College 


liABaACBL'saTTa 

Amherst  College 

Boston  University 

Emmanuel  College 

. Gordon  College  of  'I'hooliwy 

Massachusetts  College  of  I'hiir- 

macy 

Northeastern  University 

Portia  Law  School 

St  John's  Eccleelostkoi  Bendnary 

Simmons  College 

Suflolk  Law  Sdhool. . 1 

Bradford  Ajoirtetny _ . 

Episcopal  Tneoloelcal  Scuiluary  .. 

Harvard  Univemy 

MtsaachuseUa  Institute  of  Tech- 

nol<^ 

New  Church  Theolu^c^  Bebooi. 

Radcllflfe  College 

Boston  College 

‘Newton  Theological  loatltutlon. 

Smith  Collera 

Wheaton  CMIege 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Atlantic  Union  College 

Tu/ts  College 


Bound 
vuluniee 
In  lihm- 
rlee 

Value  of 
libraries. 

8<'irntHlc 
nppiim- 
tu.-i,  ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture 

Value  of 
grounds 
(Includ- 
ing fnntil 

Value  of 
liuildings 
(including 
dorrni- 
torlui) 

Value  of 
dornii- 
(orlea 
(iiicludixl 
In  col- 
umn 51 

Endow- 

ment 

funds 

7 

1 

1.  too 

8,  HOO 

S 

4 

i 

« 

$10,000 

$7,  .'8» 

$132,  .'00 

mono 

2,3«) 

30,000 

30,000 

hH),  000 

$80.  (XX) 

hO.OOU 

t.'0, 000 

3.50.  000 

' 800.  (lUO 

80,000 

5.  otm 

■30.000 

150,000 

22.5. 000 

1U.M100 

t.OOO 

25,000 

121,630 

I00.S.tS 

1,071.035 

015,702 

2, 23,8,  (177 

436.  C.44 

6,019.101 

8.000 

DO,  9'3.5 

19,  254 

438.831 

138,000 

30,(100 

0,000 

71,475 

ICl,  700 

247,  357 

149.  970 

653,  Bit 

35,784 

a.MX)0 

30,000 

117,013 

34.  500 

.636.46! 

1 20.000 

447, 500 

2, 451,01.5 

'254,014 

3,  .641. 161 

.■iO,  .VW 

94, 7r8i 

115,  ,V8» 

,'■54,  M.5 

163. 927 

1. '225. 000 

00.000 

4.N294 

75,000 

300,  Ml 

1. ‘219,900 

9,000 

30,000 

1.50,000 

470,000 

155,000 

190^000 

5.300 

45000 

150,000 

4.50.000 

40,  000 

437. 342 

159,  773 

• 1, 853,  755 

804,093 

I.  .61.2. 473 

am,  537 

8'30,  Til 

4,311,351 

507,  .523 

19,741,71! 

i'i.  (100 

11,  (Ml 

SI,  (KW 

85i,000 

432,  14(1 

69,441 

7,000 

5.000 

3,  .'■■00 

1 

U,  (»J0 

3.5,000 

200.000 

1. '.'4)0,  000 

• ,5(SI,(XXI 

28.%  660 

5.  «»1 

;«,8!K) 

3.5,000 

381,  171 

ll0.(-53 

27.000 

110,000 

100,000 

790,000 

960,001 

7.(100 

300,000 

40,  «W 

2.  .500,  000 

8.  I.M 

81,173 

08.900 

CiOH,  .507 

3771,809 

184,6(0 

5.000 

. 7,5,000 

50,000 

37.5,  000 

17.5, 00(1 

250.060 

.^ooo 

21,100 

24.  ,500 

135,  .800 

58.000 

57,500 

15,000 

75,000 

90,000 

1.  104,  793 

557.  IlH 

320,681 

.1.000 

1.50,000 

5.'i,000 

ao(kooo 

100,000 

3.50,000 

138,  7.V).- 

380, 125 

1,^24.632 

213, 000 

rt,  cn^  rr\ 

50. SOI 

34.1,055 



1.917,475 

i2:Lr.to 

3.  0.5%  2SJ 

12.000 

.'4,000 

i.mooo 

28,000 

200,000 

51,  (too 

ifo.ooo 

10.000 

5,000 

88,500 

117, 2U) 

700,000 

652,  Iff 

1 8,918 

38,930 

60,(» 

• 1.000 

6,000 

45,000 

18,000 

37.  (ITS 

204, 285 

501,  170 

■ 840,551 

244,285 

2,62%9M 

500,000 

0.  SOO 

89,000 

1(1,  .500 

■3.1.M100 

2iR,jn 

2.5,000 

20,074 

624.  7.56 

1,29(XM 

'J.  322.  .100 

’6,000,000 

17,800,000 

< 6, 31X11 000 

64,413,801 

154.  747 

2,100,414 

3, 151,  000 

7,023,000 

63.%  000 

U,  188.01 

l.SOOO 

100,000 

|«A,flll 

52, 4.53 

00,000 

378,000 

ei.iiooo 

300,000 

3,000^000 

70,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

1.  .500, 000 

336,100 

:18,(K)0 

12,5.000 

I'AOOO 

287,6.50 

1,  (XXi.  101 

11.5,000 

742,  184 

949.  (M.5 

3, 078.  ,584 

i,  .5'29.-7.58 

4,  188,971 

I.MIOO 

140,000 

10,000 

800.000 

300,000 

1,360,(100 

88,438 

375,000 

3,  lOn.  000 

A88A0II 

4,200 

21,055 

20,7ft5 

72,786 

31.816 

88,000 

4,%  S-IO 

40D.  000 

1.  309. 697  1.  260, 330 

3,63W0ii 

> Colorcil. 


'.S|ulL 


Irs  of  1U22. 

j 


J 


C;OLLEQES 


Tible  30. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools — 

Property,  t'ontO'Ucd 


InstllUliun 

Bound 
voluincB 
Id  llbru- 
rles 

Value  of 
libraries, 
scientific 
appn  ra- 
ins. ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
ultue 

Value  of 
grounds 
Uiudud- 
Ing  farm) 

Value  of 
buildings 
(Including 
dornd- 
lorles) 

1 

1 

t 

4 

‘ 

HASSArni'SETTs— continued 

Wellesley  College 

104,  a58 

$1,024,788 

$444,  126 

$4,  223,069 

WilHanuA  College 

ia5, 000 

930,000 

2,  823, 182 

Value  of 
' dornii- 
torit« 
(Included 
In  col- 
umn 5) 


Kndow- 

nient 

funds 


Clark  I'lilvetsity 

College  of  Ibe  Holy  Cross. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  InsUtuie. 

UICUIGAN 


Adrian  f'ollege 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

Knmmniiel  Mis-sionury  College  .. 

Detroit  College  of  Law 

University  of  Detroit 

Sttomi  College  and  Thoulogicjl 

Semlniiry 

nillsitnie  College 

Hope  College 

Western  Tlioologicid  Beminiiry 

Kalamazoo  College  

St.  Mury'.s  College  anil  .Atasdcuiy 
Olivet  College 


UINNErtOTA 

I 

8t.  John’s  University 

College  of  St.  8chola.sllrn 

Baabury  Divinity  School 

Augsburg  Seminary 

Minnesota  College  of  I.uw  . . . . . 

Concordia  College  ’ 

Carleton  College 

St,  Olaf  College 

8t.  Benedict's  College 

Bethel  Itmtltiite 

College  of  St.  Catherine 

College  of  St.  Thoniu) .. 

Concordia  College 

Bamllne  University 

Lolher  Theological  Seminary  . . 

Maralester  Coflege 

St.  Paul  College  of  I,.iw.  

St.  Paul  Tbeological  Seminary. 

Uostavus  Adqliinus  Cntlogg 

College  of  8t.  Teresa 

81.  Mary's  College 

MiSBisairri 

Blue  Mountain  College  

WTiltworth  College 

BlUinan  College . . 

Mississippi  College 

Orenaflu  College 

Mississippi  Womun's  College. . 
Mississippi  Synodical  College. . 

Bust  Coilm  ' 

Belhaven  Collego 

MlUsaus  Collego 

Tongoloo  College  > 


MtaSOVBI 


Palmer  College 

Southwest  Baptist  College.. 
Misaourl  Christian  College.. 
Mlaaourl  Wesleyan  College. 


107, 

3.',.  000 
1».«00 


8,000 
aj.000 
.•M.  :toi 
1 1,  .'lO) 
4,  3-tS 

:w.ooo 

7.000 
27.00(1 

2,'..  (too 

10.000 
10.  000 
17,000 
4S,00U 


42.000 

10.000 
20,0(» 
12,000 
3,500 
11,000 
ft'i,  000 
21,800 

15.000 
KtOflO 

17.000 
.30,000 

8,000 

24.000 
■20,000 
16.  .500 

2,  a* 

3a  000 

18.000 
2a  000 

5,000 


a20o 

2,000 

3.000 

12,000 

3,  MU 

aono 

I. ‘200 

7.000 
2,700 

17.000 

aooo 


3,720 

2.800 

3,250 

11,700 


1 Colored 


ERIC 


*27.5.  two 
l.'rf).  000 
557,  03'J 


27.000  I. 
122.  7U:i  ! 
84.  0S8 
48.  67.7  I 
20,  nno  ' 
332,  000 

»,  7R.5 
42,  8U.5 

7.5,  out) 

3.5,  000 

7.5,  Ktl 
.54,  .500 
nu,  237 


1.50.000 
30,  000 

U,  650 
24,646 
7,  OOil 
62,  8IH 
2Sa,  781 
72,  480 

7a  000 

36,  7H4 

125.000 

6a  800 

1.5.  000 
84,642 

50.000 
39,763 

3,267 
141,  000 
45,820 
30,%  7a'i 

35.000 


286,200 


$2,060,801  , $3,701,864 
773,  qpo!  4,  543,960 
'oOOiOOO  ' 4,253,106 


54,  ;r.5 
3a  DO)  ; 
4)1,  08.5  I 

I.’lKiO.UKi  j 

13.7IS  ■ 
17,648  I 
1Z5  000 
1.5,000 

1 at,  000 

3M  000 


1,  461,  .531 
1,  377,  088 


2.57,  400 


155,200 
2,  33a  498 


85,000 


160,000 

"io.ntiii' 


240.  m I 

01,220  I 

38.000 
21,625 

n.%000 

iwaooo 

2a),oou 

57, 610 

15.000 

202,086 


1.3,500 
13. 180 
16,000 
33,505 


aooo 

75000 
> SUtlsUcs  of  1922 


384,418 
206.  .546 
100,1100 
GOU.UOO 

28,865  * 

U55. 800  1 
106,764 

405,582 

I77.n.T2 

oaooo 

065  580 

.52.5,600  ' 

12.5.000 

Toaooo 

100,060 

50,000 

85  485 

219,  (DIO  . 

77.  165 

787,609 

70. 060  ; 



- . .. 

211,328  ‘ 

79,374 

8.50.000 

15a  000 

60,000 

400,000 

loaooo 

" 

.50,000 

4.‘ia0D0 

125,000 



65680 

207.000 

60.000 

86,000 

1,03a '220 

3C7,  6.'p0 

1,  .565  026 

37a  400 

121,500 

301,746 

• 400,000 

10a872 

524^ 

1, 100,  000 

280,000 

375  000 

.528,997 

100,000 

355  000 

3.5a  000 

100,000 

450,861 

131,207 

1,676,667 

mono 

344,766 

167,  215 

1,354,041 

342.000 

18a  000 

555  400 

2a5,  ,500 

25,  000 

*302,261 

t.K20,2Xi 

672.  500 

975000 

25a  000 

55000 

19a  000 
223,000 

105,0110 

'25  000 

3l).  000 

271, 470 

R.V000 

620,026 

363,000 

200,000 

65000 

40a000 

15000 

molo 

5000 

125  000 

15000 

r>aooo 

1.50,000 

5000 

260  374 

123,  374 

007.  oa» 

124,  725 



7,000 

215000 

I 

35,000 

75000 

178,000 

5100 

70.500 

1 82,477 

181,000 

71,000 

1 305  300 

70(1 
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Tablk  30.  Privalcli/  contrnlkd  tiniversilirx,  'cnUrgrx,  and  pmfexxional  schooU— 

PrnpnrhS^I.'U.iP,  (’ontimi.-.l 


ImiKiitluii 


MI.H.SI1I  HI— ComnMlOll 

('i/V’cr-Stocktmi  t'dllrci' 
I'hTOtliinf'dllfifp  . 

:>toiiV>(is  ( ’iilliKi’.  _ _ 

Ci'ntiW  riillrKf 
1 1 owniV- r.'iyiip 
t^ynmli?4d  Ciillcj/o  fill  tiiii.'' 
Wi'StniliiHfr  (.'ollPRi'  . 

Willimn  \\\kIs('o1Ii'Ki’ 

KiinsitfC'ity^yll,.^,.  ofOst.'.ip-.iMiv 
nnd  SurppryV  . 

Kaiuias  ('jty  'iI  I'haniiiii  v 

imd  Nalunil^pii-riccs 
KaastLS  f’lfy  .ScIumiI  of  l,:uv 
Kansas  (’ity  t'liivrr.vnj  of 
<'la(U!iin<l  Snrt!«oii.s. 

KaasiisOlty  Wi»;tprii  Ui  tital  ('ol- 

Iw 

Kocl[hiir.>!t  (’ullrgc 
Ht.  Ti'rcsii  Colli'KC 
ADdmw  T.  Sllll  Colli'iti'nf  ( | 
athy  nnd  Siiryrry  . j 

La  <Jraii({(*  rullPii'*  j 

rcntral  ( 'ollcttp  for  Wmiii’ii  I 

William  Jewi'll  Colli'ci'  i 

Will  .Mayn.'lil  Colli-Ki' 

Missouri  Viilloy  ('olli-Ki' 

IlnrdiQ  ('olli‘i;o : 

t'ottpy  I’olloKP  . . : 

I’lu'k  Cullc'KP  ^ ; 

Lindi'tiwmxl  ('olll•^><•  I 

f’lty  Collugf  of  Law  ;iml  Kiniinci'  | 
('ollpgo  of  the  Sam-d  lli'art  ! 

Corieordia  Thpologicnl  Seminary. 
Kdeu  ThPolOKinil  Seiiiid  iry . 

HI.  J.a)Ul.s  t'oUi'Ke  of  I'liarniivi  y.  .• 
Ht.  Is)ui.s  College  of  riiy.Hii'j.in>  i 
and  Hurgryms  | 

Ht.  Louis  University ■ 

The  Piinelpiii i 

Washlnttion  I’niversily 
l>niry  folloite  .. 

Tarkio  ('olleec  . ; 

Uentm)  Wosieyun  Colleiie  I 

Webster  Colleiji' 

I 

MOJnAN.y 


liiterniountaln  Union  Collcgi' 
Mount  St.  t’liurles  C’olltgo 

NItnRA.SKA 

f’otner  ('ollege 

Dana  ('ollt'ue  and  Trmily 

ary 

Nebraska  (’eritral  Coliege. 

tfnlnn  t'nllegi' 

Donne  (’ollege  . 

Midland  t'ollege  I 

Qniud  IsJ.'iiid  ('ollege  I 

IlasUngs  (’ollege  . 

(’relehtoii  University 
Duchesne  Collrae , 

Preabylerlan  fheoiogital  bmnl- 
nary 

Uaiverslly  of  Uniiiha'... 

Nebraska  Weslmm  Unlvensiiy,  ! 

A'ork  roilege | 

bt.  Ursula'a  itUiiur  Collego.. 1 


llnll-|,| 

viiliinii'.s 
li;  libr:i- 

rii'S 


U. 

n. 

a. 

Is. 

(. 

Ill, 


Valllr  of 
lil'nini'S, 
M iennne 
I'Pl'nr-i- 
Ins.  noi- 

|•tllnl■ry. 
III  d fiir- 

iiilnre 


I 

Valine  Of 

, grniinds 
iimlU'l- 
I iiinf.irin) 


Viiliii'  of  I 
liiiiMinns  I 
(ilirlndiiig  I 
doriiii- 
liirlei.)  ! 


\ llllll'  of 
doi  mi- 
lories 

iiiii'lioleil 
in  nil- 
iiriiii 


Kiilo'*. 

lOllll 

fniti  Is 


b.’n 

1 

ISSl 

'.nm 

Ofm 
;isi; 
.si  I 
. .'t.'.'i 

4(1(1 


li,  (MSI 

.'■SKI 

.VKI 
r,,  (a  SI 
e.  1 1!.( 

3 'SI 
7.  Iasi 
7.  (NSI 
:L>.  I .M 
■J.  l(S) 
IS,  lasi 
2.  .'dS 
II,  -Jl !.( 
'Si.  (MSI 

11.  .MMi 
r.'it) 

9.  :uxi 

12.  (MM) 
»,  aid 


'lotto 
lai.  iMMi 
7,  :«Mi 
22i,  (SKI 
:u.  (MMl 
111,  (..'d 
12. (9 m: 
10,  (XXJ 


$U.d(d 
''ll.  i:;. 
I i.i, 

7 1,  :’.'7 

S'.  (S'l 
i:(.  iv'i 


. (SSI 


4 

. 1 
.t 

1 

B 

7 

.•f:.',,  (sm 

1 

^ir..  (Mm  ' 

s;:.’,.  (MS)  ‘ 

J-17(l,  (SIO 

r,'.,  IKK) 

:v<.‘( 

iu,'. 

■ IMS 

17(1.  .'.Ml 

MM,  rjj  1 

■I.N.'.,  il.'.t 

..il.ltC 

IT,  Kill 

2S7. (KHI 

127.  IKK) 

7l7,-2ii: 

JIM.  non  ' 

in.',.  iKKi 

21,. 'SB 

10,  (S«l 

; 

:in.  (K«i 

ill.  (KB 

*• 

j.’i7.  m ' 

17.  707 

fil2.7U5 

J.'),(»D  1 

:mj,  N7;< 

1 

4.)  1, 832 

(to,  (SKI 


3.',,  IKKI 

% . 



3,  IKK) 

l.i.lMK) 

fi’i.  (MIO 

1 

■').'..  (KK) 
17.IHKI 
2IK).  IKKI 

12.',,  IKK) 
HI  IKK) 

:i2.',.  IKK) 
iSK),  (KK) 

-• 

7.',  (SKI 

I'l.  0(K1 

l.’O.  (KKI 

1 

jSI.  IKS, 
17,  IKKI 
..-k  117 

l.IKKI 
KKI,  IKKI 
^l.  |■K■,!I 

*>v',  Iks; 
TIKI.  (KKI 
■102.  24 1 

2.S,  OOO 

i.io.  noh  ' 

Ml,  (100 
13. 2i; 
7, VI,  UK 

i IS,  3111 
I.',,  .'.HI 
III.  IKKI 
•2.VI,  IKK/ 
102,  IlH 
ID,  IMKI 

l'..(Hll 
30.  IKKI 
2il.  IKM 
^12)1.  IKKI 
“21.  17,2 

310,  i407 
302,  Kk; 

2.S1.IKSI 

.■,k2.ikKi 

ill,'l2M 

(W.  HIW 

KS,  (KKI 
33(1,  112 

'i.’c'.'i’ii 

IIKt.lX» 
■15,  IKX) 
1,410,1717 
1,  (2’,S.  TNO 

l.'i.  (MKI 

42.',,(KSI 

1,  (KKI.  IKK) 
IKI.IKXI 

10.  (KKI 

10,  (KKI 

...  - - 

■20.  IKKI 

•'(l.IKKI 

' 

7VINXI 

121,0.’, 2 

17J 

3'2sC  .’KM 

O.CSIO 

ill,  sill 
(W,  1 17 
..'12.  WKI 


1M.II.M 

III,  ;.‘s> 
■'sj.ooo 


I 


.M2.  :i'ii 
2ik''.  au( 
I7.'>,  (IKI 
11,7.  (SKI 
Hill,  (SKI 


T.riCKI  ■ 2.'i,(SK) 

s,  1 1(1  I ai.IKKI 


11,'SIO 
.'iO.OllO  I 


200,  non 

717, 21W 


I 


OOtMJ  . li),fKK)i  OO.fSSl  ! llsi.fKK) 


(.  .aki 
I, Him 
K.  x'ai 
i\  :i2d 
IK,  (SKI 
III.UIKJ 

7.  (X.itl 
:i2.  (MX) 
Sjl.'O 

H,  100 

17.07,’) 

4.  (MX) 

3,500 


15,  nx) 
(I.  .'SKI 

ai.wi  , 
42.  4fSI  I 
•10,  (SKI 
20.  Ml.', 
4.',.  w:«i 
4',.',.  77 5 
7.',  O KI 

K SfKI 

(I  riSil 
IK  7' I.’) 
2v,  (AKI 


20.  (SKI 
.'SI.  OKI 
ill.  Ks7 
10.1. 1,7.', 
7.1,  (SKI 
IH,  47,’. 
iUI.  ISKj 
is;,  OKI 
KKI.OOO 

iKI.UlSI 

l.'.,(KK| 


I .'SI.  (KM) 
IIHI,  (KM) 
l.i:i.K7:) 
iin.  1K2 
2i;.'i.  (SMI 
lll,2>.H 
2i:i,  :t'i2 
1,1,117,  (SKI 
4(IK,  (SMI 

■'.y,  .'sm 

I III,  (SKI 
■IH7.S70 
112.  IKK) 
100,000 


hK',,  C.OM 

S.I.  ;(iKi 
.'Ml,  IKK) 


12.').  000 
27,’).(KXJ 


,'..■),  (XK) 


20,  (SKI 
.a),  474 
.'SI,  OOO 
•15.  OOO 

2S.  .’SSI  I 

30.  oai 


II.  (SIM.  424 
I,  130,  m3 
4SM,  ,173 
44«,iia 


100,  (S» 
4IH.UU 


IH.3. 4M 

100.(01 

4M.3M 

’ 344,  isi 
12M,eiO 
«3,.'W 

aon.Kiig 

2.205.00(1 

20,  on 


I 140,  M7 
! aoT.on 
I 4IK.MI 
.1  IIH,071 
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Table  30. — Privately  controlled  nnivcruUiett,  cnlleycn,  awl  professional  schools — 

Property,  ILUd  -H4 — (\in  tinned 


■ Iiutitutiun 


e i 

i 

M.W  ir  \ Ml  OIIIIK  j 

D.'irtmnul  h Ciillrui'  | 

SI  AnJ'lm's  Colli'gi'  ; i 

m;w  jKRstr  j 

HlooiiilU'ld  Thi'olociC'il  Sriiilniiry  [ 
Colli'Ki' of  SI  Kliziil)c*li  _ j 

SU'vviis  liistilutp  of  Technology  I 

I'liSiilii  (’'olhjftc . I 

l)r>'W  rhcoloRical  Hrmiiiiu'y..  • . < 

New  Jersey  Law  Sdiiml I 

Kiitiiers  fnivorsily I 

TlieiiliiRieal  Seminary  of  the  Ke-  I 
lorineil  ('hutch  In  America  J 
Mount  .<t.  Mary's  Colleire  . | 

I’mieeloii  Tlipcilopie  il  Senilnafy . 
Prinn'Ioii  rnivcr.sily  .... 

Setmi  Hull  ('ollejfe  . . 

Alma  ( 'ollege  

t^WeyoUK  j 

Alfie  l I'nlversity  . . . ' , 

St.  SiciilieiTs  ( ’ollci;!- 
Aiiliiini  TheoloRicol  Seuiinury. 

Well.-.  CiilleKe 

Adiilphi  ( 'olleiro  ... 

Brooklyn  rolle;;c  of  rimriicicy 
Lnnii  I--liitid  Colli't'e  llo.«nil:il. . ' 

Pnl>  tecliole  Ifi.stil tile  of  flriuHiK  o 
Si  I riim  i.-t  ('(illeitc.-  . 

St  Jotui'.s  rollene. .. 

SI  Joscph'.s  rolleite  fill  Women.  ; 

('miisiiis  ( ’olli'uc I 

lirl.aiieey  Diviiiii  y .School ' 

Il'Yoiii  ille  Cnllpiri-  I 

•Miirlin  l.iilher  Tin oloyicul  Semi-  j 

imry t 

rniversily  of  IhilTuii.  . I 

SI.  Liiwrcncii  I’liiveisil !,  ' 

Ilnmillmi  Colli'Ko . 

Ehniru  Collegi' .. 

Mount  SI.  .AljihonsiLs  Theoliiitli  al  1 

.Semin, iry \ 

llohiirl  ColleKe  _ , 

Colnale  Hiiiveraity | 

llariwiek  S,‘uiitmry i 

lloiiyhloii  (’ollcije  ...... 

(’ornell  I'litversily ..  _ . 

Keiiki|!(  VilIcKP 

folIcKe  of  ,\(«w  KiX'helli' 

Ilarniird  Collciffl. .. 

Hdilicul  .Srniliiary  In  New  A oi  k ' 
('ollegeof  .Mount  Sl.-VIncenl. 
t'olli'ite  of  Ihp  .Snoreil  Ileiirl.  ] 

('oluiohla  University i 

t’lHipir  Uiiinn I 

Fnrnham  I'nlvcrsftv i 

Oetieml  TheolpRiraJ  Seminary  ol  ' 
I tie  I’rotoslunt  ^■,|llsl•lI|lal  I 

(’hurch . 

Jewi.sti  ThttoloKlcfti  .Seminary  ol 

America 

ManhiUtAti  Uollcttc 

New  A'ork  ('ollpjte  of  lientkstrv 
New  York  flmnp<i|>ulh<e  Moliml  I 
..  ColIcKo  and  I'lower  llii.>;|iiial , 

' SlallBtIce  of  1822. 


I 


Hoiiml 
volumes 
in  lilim- 
rii'5 

liliraries. 
.■icienliflc 
u|ilii»ra- 
1 us,  inii-« 
chi  aery, 
and  fur- 
niture 

V.alue  of 
crounds 
(inrliiil- 
ini!  farm) 

Value  of 
hmldinizs 
(invIiiditiK 
donni- 
torica) 

Value  nf 
dormi- 
tories 
(included 
in  col- 
umn .7) 

Endow- 

ment 

funiU 

2 

) 

4 

i 

« 

7 

/ 

ISO.  no() 

$I,nnn.  ono 

$1.  ono.  onn 

$.7.  (XX).  (XX) 

(100.000 

17,  (XX),  Oflii 

I2.IXKI 

o 

KiVi 

7. 4.1-^ 

31,  IHX 

11)9,429 

I9.2«2 

449, 04.7 

1 

270,  42.1 

30,  (XXI 

731,  .l.Vi 

•327,  (XX) 

.70.000 

IMNKI 

nsi.lXHi 

T.l.A.  (XXI 

1, 1)27,  (XX) 

7.7.  flOO 

A .Vk7,  OOO 

1,  OIKI 

VKI.  170 

1. '>0,000 

1 3(1,  (XX) 

fX),000 

HU.  (IM 

......  t.  . 

1.  ,1W,  700 



912  420 

.i  onii 

O.Vel 

2fi.  ,'XX) 

119,  07,7 

LkfOOll 

:«i2.(*x) 

OK),  (ilN 

t,  744,  :17H 

190.  bou 

1,640,692 

.IT,  (M»i 

V 

KKi,  orxi 

■loo,  (XX) 

I.VI,  000 

7.70,000 

(XXI,  (XX) 

IIS,  .T.Vi 

747,  54W 

3,  7.V.  a'iO 

< 4U2,  |sr, 

1 4!  .71X1,  643 

ai.ntxi 

. 2,  .'4X1,  (XXI 

a,  (XXI 

Id.lKK) 

St).  OIXI 

1 U),  (XX) 

.Vj.  OOO 

sii.nnn 

) 1(1.  IXX.) 

3'3,  .'XIO 

42).  .700 

7.7,000 

662X02 

mo 

.l.M.tXX) 

1 4.  '2r,l 

.77.1.  2V1 

394.  79.7 

4'J.  .'XXI 

^ 4.-.,  MOO 

4.\  no) 

3IU,  (XX) 

6.7,  OrX) 

1,063,917 

4:i.  m 

.701,  171 

24.7.  (,.<1 

1,  232. 190 

I'.i,  i.if. 

7,1,  SOI 

ivw,  m* 

m.  MiT» 



:H9.  KHI 

4.  17i 

m,  iix) 

37.  .'4X1 

:i,  (XXI 

ni,7.v) 

ivi.  (no 

l.ttil,  .'4X1 

10. 

:ii4. 1't,'. 

.'.3.7.  (XI) 

,.73,  '300 

WiO.  9M7 

n.  fijj 

u:<7i 

I.Vi,  (III 

2:i7. 1)00 

i\  n^>o 

700 

243.  ,'4«l 

027,  .74  X) 

302.  IXX) 

1).  Dun 

2:»,  iV»o 

13.7,  (XX) 

2(XI,  (XXI 

'Jl.litxi 

Zf.I.fXXI 

ZM),  IXII 

ilOXI,  (XXI 

.fJi:' 

■I.IXX) 

l.i,  (XX) 

1(1,  IS) 

1.10,  H«) 

175,  U)0 

3C4I.  (XX) 

1,  srxi 

4,  IfX) 

s,  ono 

l.'i,  ,'0) 

4i,nr.i 

42'.Miin 

1,2R4,1I2 

1,  44a,  (K7 

2.097.K24 

M.  1*00 

71.31X1 

12.7,  ,771 

los.  (XX) 

I.a77. 197 

KM.  i^iiin 

1 21,3  lit 

I4«.  ,7.111 

MVi.  4in 

174,  7041 

3,  392. 680 

?),oo: 

140,477 

74,  (Its 

ATi’i,  7(W 

ISO,  741 

47.7. 24S 

.12,  (XI) 

7\  01(0 

S.MXX) 

|7I.  3ii2 

t.  40.\  Ih7 

132  (XX) 

1.019.440 

|(I2,  IXII 

r22,r.7s 

vz:k  000 

].  I.'XI.  DUO 

37.7,  (XX) 

3.  OM.  .77.7 

IX  I) 

l .'i,  MOD 



o(»o 

M.  m 

A,  u:i:> 

IMklA 

10.  UIKI 

17ii,  230 

40,‘70fl 

Srt,622 

710.  ;it;i 

:i.  Iss.  1)7.1 

.717,  hlXi 

0,  Kvil 

I.  ISI.2M 

18.91.7, 776 

I4HSI 

its,  (XX) 

1 2.  ,'410 

i0(.7.  (XX) 

144, 479 

)2,  1.17 

iin,.Ms 

70,  r»ri7 

631.371 

26.  .777 

i’2.:iiin 

120, 4IH 

2, 42.7,  on: 

S7.7.  IXX) 

4,07.7.761 

H,  :i2s 

72, 270 

330,1)70 

:iTw(.447 

79,080 

1 ),  IfM 

I27,0'2» 

■ 

.712,  003 

. . 

)l,lXi7 

21,  flSO 

903,  oa. 

2*4).  IXX) 

w;i,  1 17 

3,  OS.'i,  4S-4 

7,SI.7.S«) 

to.  730,  ,'slK 

l.lkll.WI 

28.204,000 

.A),  Die 

I.3UH,9;iH 

2,497,309 

II.NIXX) 

20.  (XXI 

.. 

2, 3iH,  1X10 

1,  3(V1,  OOK 

177, 700 

98.2IQ 

' 1 

72,:i7l)'  1.17,01(1 

1,027,  IIXI 

1,  a'i7,  S4H 

2 481,990 

70.0(1) 

2011  «H 

12.7,000 

1,  370i  157 

1).  h-jr, 

2lU.0-''4l 

axkooo 

WII.  (XX) 

1,700 

X2. 7.171 

'303,  (k«) 

11,000 

» 

IW2.W7 

'30.060 

ERIC 
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Table  ZQ— Privately  controlled  univeraiHes,  colleges,  and  ■professional 

Property,  Continued 


n 


4 

iDsUtution 

Bonnd 
volumes 
in  libra- 
ries 

Value  of 
libraries, 
sdentific 
appara. 
tus,  ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
niture 

Value  of 
1 grounds 
(includ- 
1 ing  farm) 

Value  of 
buildings 
(including 
dormi- 
tories) 

V'alue  of 
dormi- 
tories 
(included 
in  eol- 
umn  5) 

1 

* 

t 

4 

8 

• 1 

NEW  TURK— continued 

bfew  York  Law“^hool  ..  ' 

7,000 

$1.6000 



Union  Theoloftical  Seminary • 

Niagara  ITniversity j 

A.  M.  Chosbrough  Seminary | 

C'larkson  College  of  Technology  ■ 

Vassar  College ' i. 

8t.  Bernani'g  Seminary ! ' 

liochosler  Tbeologicil  . Seminary  | 

University  of  Rochesur...  ! 

St.  Bonaventure's  Collrge | 

Skidmore  College ! 

Union  University 

Syraense  University 

Marymount  rollpge ! . 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  instih'iie!!! 
Russell  Sage  College. 

NORTh'C.'irou.va  • 

College  ql  St.  Oenevievo  of  ifio  ! 

Pines.?. 

Belmont  Abbey  College."”! 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  *.  i 

Queens  Collep 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College !.!! 

Elon  College.. 

Oreemstroro  College  ,"!!!."!!.! 

Oullford  College . 

Lonolr-Hhyne  Collece, 

Davenport  College 

IxtuLsburg  College 

Mars  Hill  College I 

Collegiate  InstitiUe "|!!! 

Meredith  College ; i 

Peace  In-stltiite..*. !!!."!!!  ! 

St.  Mary's  School... .'. .]'l 

Shaw  University  * ' 

Flora  Macdonald  College. 

Rntherford  College . I 

LIviDgstone  College  i I 

Wake  Forest  College  ..  I 

Weaver  College .!. 

Atlantic  Chrlstiaq  Cnllive 

Salem  College ; 


I»i0.<92 

15,250 

3,000 

r.ooo 

.51.-200 
ira.  5.30 
1AM3 
13. 3M 
70.1)99 
121,373 

i.\aio 

15,  120 
3.393 


NO«rn  DAKOTA 


Jamestown  College. 


' onto 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Mount  Union  ('allege 

Ashland  CoUego 

Baldwln-Wall^  College 

BluSton  College 

CedarvUle  Colkgs 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dcntai  .StiV- 

C £dn na 1 1 C oilege  of  Pharmacy.. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Eclectic  Medical  College  ' 

Hebrew  Union  College I 

lAoe  Theological  Seminary 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  of 
the  Wort 

' Colored. 


1.5,020 

7.000 

1.300 

5.000 
21.270 
05.401) 

12.000 

9.000 
9, 154 

8.000 
com 
2,000 
2,223 
.5,000 

10,9«t 
.3.000  [ 
.%om  I 
N400  j 
6,700 
1.5m 
6020 
30,482 

6om 

4.300  I 

o.om 


2.50,651 
291.  «n 
10,909 
51,  177 
630,22.5 
48.  ao 
124.617 
1,392.072 
441.  167 
19S.3S8 
197,602 
8.59,409 
4W1.000 
504.  845  I 
81,095  i 


11,900 

100,  om 

14.799 
62,9ft5 
60,000 
166  718 
76  0(10 
91,03.5 

26  om 

36  000 
24.  500 

36  om 

.6  000  I 
16  0(10 
89.  1 7.4 
16  000 

'i’.w 

79,  .577 
6om 

46  0)0 
22,  22.5 
14600 

i6om 

64,468 


1, 234.  ,593 
300,  om 
82.887 
23. 178 
146  700 

46  am 


994,019 
112,800 
136  246 
176  om 
307,223 

’iK3.9iV 

65,000 


Endow. 

mem 

funds 


$3,487,986 
1.612.859 
9.56  000 

96  om 

131, 169 
6 699,  646 

406  om 

334,  .568 
6696  327 
865,800 
787, 382 
679.  .5m 
4,  089,  U34 
2,.506  0m 
1,7.57,339 
4.M,  720 


$21 1. 43.5 
309. 1)42 


1,356173 


239,860 

40,144 

366  om 
682,628 
22.5  000 
366  226 


S3,vVB 
6072,424 
■5.  .5.59, 936 


26000 
423,900 
6 454,936 
146000 
2.022,8k 
U,  326610 
33.  OU 
364. 3M 
2.78.5.416 
•2,30681)0 


323, 7,50 


6om 

(57,080 

II.  om 
26  om 
7,om 
30.(100 
7,om 

49.  .500  ' 
197.927 
65,725 
1.57, 1.50 : 
40.  313 

i2,om  1 
26  om , 

32000  1 

nm 

3,om 

6om 

i,.5m 
66  am 
23,720 

6000.. 

8m,om 

19,480  „ 

16  om 

76  000 

r 

46  om 

150.000 

20'2.6m 

126.000 
46490 

711,089 
103,300 
1 13. 499 

4.5.000 
(XtfOO 
2.5.  om 

10.000 

"iamo 
06  000 
16  om 
t 

om 
om 
ooo 
95,0m 
48,7m 
27,  a« 

66  om 
76  om 


47,  om 


ozsm 

137,  Ml 

Hom 
ii6om 
14,  om 
16  om 

l.MO 

uooo 


306  om 


146  om 
176  om 
382,7.50 
3V5, 362 
602.885 
8.S6  .590 

493.  om 

336  467 
28,  am 
280,  om 
96  600 
172,600 
206000 
8.6  000 
46  650 
Z56  000 
4.'«,000 

250.000 
147,161 

81. 0» 

204.000 
241,097 

96  mo 
76000 
346,971 


351.700 


482,  om 

494,416  I 

2m,  om  I 
876  .500 
196  47*  I 

106  om  I 

36  om  • 
6000  |. 
_366  000  . 
06000  I. 
006000  I 
481,975  I 


\ 


46  000 
116  500 
126500 
265,(124 
446  013 


126  009 
17,500 
96  000 
79,000 
15.5,000 


.56  om 

38,600 


6 467. 906 
775,081 


201,000 


,246000 


(571,964 
6 715,90; 
386  587 
136  000 
277,074 
417, 425 
166000 


2.6000 

6400 

407,421 


46  om 

165.000 
76  190 
66000 


246,971 


06000 


12.6000 
46  om 
236  om 
96  om 


166000 

364,700 

211.355 


.506006 
834.  in 


106000 

336838 


606871 


236» 

636M 

294.00 

R96317 

351,457 

166008 


376  om 
66  om 


i6om  I i,oo6om 

) SUtlstica  of  1933. 
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Table  iO.—^rii'<Uely  corUrolkd  universities,  colUgea,  and  profeasional  schools — 

Property,  1923-2J, — Continued 


ERIC 


InsUtaiion 


OBio-ooutlnued 


Si  Xsvier  ( 'oUeg** 

Case  School  of  AppliKl  Science.'? 

John  (‘arroU  Univer.siiy 

SI.  Mary's  Semimiry  . 

Western  Reserve  University. 

Capital  University 

Bonebrake  Theological  Seminnrv 
Central  TbeolugicaJ  Seminary  of 
the  Refomiea  Church  in  the 

United  States. 

UnlTersily  of  Daydon .?? 

Defiance  Coliege 

Ohio  Wesleyan  U^versity 

Findlay  C oUege 

Kenyon  College... ? 

Olendale  College ? 

Denison  1'  niversit  y 

Hiram  College ..?!??!!???] 

Marietta  College 

Muskingum  College ...?!!!.?!??! 

Oherlin  C oUege . 

Oiford  College  for  Women 

Western  ColJege  for  Women... 

lake  Erie  College 

Klo  QranUe  College 

Wittenberg  ('ollege  ...? 

Heidelberg  University 

8t.  John's  University 

Otlerbein  CoDege ? ? ? ? 

Wllbcrforce  Unrversily  ' ?? 

Wilmington  College ' 

College  of  Wooster .????????? 

Antioch  College 


oiLanou  A 


rreshyterian  College 


Oklahoma 

for  Clirl.s 

Phillips  U ni versiiy ? ? ’ 

Catholic  College  of  Oklahoma  for 

» omen 

Oklahoma  City  University 
Oklahoma  Bamist  University 
University  of  Tulaa. 


OREGON 

Albany  College 

Kngene  Bible  University 

P^fic  University. 

Unfleld  College 

PrcUc  College 

Cohusbia  University 
North  Pacific  College 
College......:.....'? 

«^»ry's  College 

unhall  School  of  Theology 

WDlaniette  University ..?. 

FEBnsrLVANIA 

Crest  College 

M^lenberg  College 

l^banon  Valley  College 

**-;?to'enl  College  and  EocM- 

aitical  Seminary 

College ??????? 

•Colored. 


11,000 

11,000 

S.000 

6,500 


II, OM 
7,  ISO 

20,000 
7,  .500 
6,000 
A.  600 
t.ifiO 

27.000 

12.000 
6,000 

16,000 


6,000 

53.000 

8,000 

MOOO 

7.000 


15,000 
to.  1.53 
.50,000 
33.009 


2t5,632 

30.000 

74.000 
27,083 
18,800 

20.000 

70.475 

110.608 


Bound 
volumes 
lu  lihru- 
rics 

1 Value  of 
1 libraries, 
> scientific 
! appara- 
tus, ma- 
' chinery, 
and  fur- 
nilure 

Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing farm) 

i 

, f 

Value  of 
buildinip 
(including 
dormi- 
tories) 

Value  of 
dormi- 
tories 
(Included 
in  col- 
yuun  5) 

Endow- 

ment 

funds 

1 

1 

1 

1155,000 

330,233 

1 4 

( 

1 6 

• 

i 

1 7 

.55,650 
17.  0(X5 
26,  Ot» 

1" 

»vaouo 

420,309 

$725,000 
.525. 021 

'*381,900 

3017,803 

M.UU0 



2oacoo 

1.000,  (UO 

1 

Ills,  800 

0110.  US 

792. 929 

5,377,  951 

$255, 130 

i m 720 

iU.  uuu 

25.000 

125.000 

600,000 

160.000 

274,2«8 

8.  Ooo 

10,000 

350,000 

1 850,  OU) 

660,000 

400:(I00 

11,000 

11,000 

4a  000 

104,500 

60,000 

I67e  770 

13,000 

238,000 

3iaooo 

1.86.5,000 

560,000 

9, 922 

67,000 

25.000 

28.5:500 

90,000 

369,  m 

100.  517 

3IC.883 

106, 380 

1,668,304 

764,779 

1«  5CKXOOO 

5,088 

4C.  ft'O 

31,000 

121,  .500 

9,000 

4a  000 

108,000 

74,000 

1,028,000 

306,000 

1,614?  149 

2,000 

1ft,  a5o 

2a  000 

70,000 

38.000 

22.000 

01,4.59 

si.dso 

4ii,w 

178,697 

963,636 

84.  COO 

174,000 

125,000 

201,000 

1 tM 

10.550 

150, 194 

95,933 

651,977- 

237,019 

378^666 

351,004 

463,200 

368,597 

1,689,412 

269,900 

3 368?  617 

« 1 d 

55,300 

31,000 

165,000  1 

24,200 

124,505  i 

43900 

60a200 

loaooo 

629, 130 

19.  07 1 

96. 176  1 

62,500 

462, 803 

121,562 

417,656 

5,000 

15.244  1 

109.746 

a046 

85,708 

31,  COO 

14.5,  .500 

283,000 

727,000 

28a  000 

743?  0S8 

22,000 

64,  li5  1 

1 10.  IXX) 

435, 000 

163,600 

683638 

15.  OOO 

04.000 

140,000 

1.50.000 

isoiooo 

25,000 

6.3,  323  1 

68,360 

519.  SK7 

8a  872 

598?  896 

5.331 

57,000  1 

2a  Ooo 

540.304 

6ia304 

14,373 

1.  oou 

42.  200  [ 

7a  000 

211.000 

3a  000 

200,000 

.vx  ooo 

02,023  1 

14a  94H 

08.5. 190 

346,000 

1,793099 

17,000 

02,561 

i 

40.227 

324,253 

20a747 

141, 173 

2.  100 

22,200 

3M»0 

280,  HOO 

10,410 

78,006  ; 

104. 0'O 

27.5,000 

60,000 

463,680 

40.000 

23.000 

140.000 

30.000 
204.957 


10,000 

63.480 


40.747 

82,731 

49.386 

260.347 

16,500 


3901 000 


10,0.53 

500.000 
34,600 

080.000 
29,000 


130,000 

303,246 

mooo 

TO.  (579 


iUOOO 

104.800 

420.800 
100,300 
07.700 

180,000 
200,  .500 
533,461 


36,000 

383,600 


271, 149 
349,717 
•33,790 

1,742,666 

100,000 


130,000 

66,000 


4,000 

46,400 

100.000 


12,600 

150.000 


102,232 


120,000 


178,173 

38,898 

09,000 


TtHOOO 


161,763 


300.663 


263,360 

480,633 

360.000 
467. 163 

227.000 


1,600,000 


40,000 

001,600 


3.310 

606,760 

308,861 


lOlOOO 


J 


X' 
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Table  30. — 1‘rivalely  canlrolled  univerndt^,  cuUrgex,  ami  jirnfesnional  ^ 

Property,  l9£S-2^ — Contimie<l 


"1 

nr/iOoU-  I 


lustitutlun 


Bmiiiil 
vuliniirs 
in  hlir.i- 
ric!^ 


PK.S'.VSVLV  »NU  -^ititiiiiiol 

Oeneva  (’olloiip . 

Lehigh  I'nivi-rsily  . 

Moravian  rollegp  uuil  Thisilncical 

Seminary 

Moravian  Seminary  iiml  < ’ollc):r 
for  Women  . . 

Bo'n  Mawr  College 

DirJcinson  ColU'ge 

Wilson  College 

Croier  Thwloglo\l  Seminary. 
Fenn-sylvania  .Milllury  College  . 

llrsinus  College .. . 

LalayeltP  College . 

Elftabelhtown  College 

Oetlyiburg  College 

Theologiou  Seminnry  of  the  <leii- 
oral  Synod  of  Kvimgelicavl  Lulli- 
eran  Church  in  ihe  Cmtol 

States  . 

Beton  Hllli'ollege 

Thlcd  College  

Orove  City  College 

Ilflverford  College.  . . 
Juniata  College. . 

Franklin  and  Marsimll  College 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Ki>- 
fonn^  Church  in-  llie  Cnlleil 

States  

Bucknell  University  

Lincoln  University  ' 

Bt.  Francis  College  . 

Allegheny  ('ollegc 

Mead  vUlc  Theologicil  Semin  iry 

Irving  College 

, Albright  College . . 

Westminster  College 
Dreiol  Institute  . 

Dropaie  Collew 

JcflersoD  Medical  Collrge 

L«  Salle  College,  . ..  . 

Lutheran  Theological  .Seniluary 
at  Philadelphia . 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmucy 

and  Science 

St.  Charles  Seminary. . . 

81.  Joeeph's  C'oUoge  . . 

Temple  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania  .. 
Woman's  Medical  ('ollege  of 

Philadelphia  ..  

Carnegie  Institute  of  Teehnolnpy. 
Duquesne  University  of  tlie  Holy 

Qhoal 

Pennsylvania  Collette  for  Women 
Piltabargh  Theological  Seminary . 
Keformed  Preebyierlan  Theologi- 
cal Semlnory. 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Western  Theological  Seminary.  . 

Mary  wood  CoIIms. 

Susquehanna  UOVerslty 

Bworthmore  College 

V Ulanovs  College 

Washin^D  and  JefTerson  College 
Wayne^urg  College 


Value  of 
librarii-s, 
5<’iontitti' 
iippiira- 
tins,  ma- 
chinery, 
and  fur- 
nit  lire 


Value  nl 
gnmriiLs 
I incliol- 
i!ig  fanii) 


Value  of 
buililing< 
linclU'liiig 

iloriiii- 

torii'.') 


Value  of 
ilurmi- 
lorii-s 
fincluti. .! 
ill  Col- 
umn .'•) 


Knduw 

rjciii 

fuiMb 


1.1. 27:. 

UiO.Otll 

IS,  am 

.'..000  j 
104.  K.M  I 
;i7,a)0 
ir.L’Ts 
S'-MKIi 
2.  .'SJO 
IS,  1100. 
fu\  am 

.■..am 

40,000 


20,000 
12,  .'OH 
l(l,.'fl0 
•23,  HtS 
w.at) 
10,000 
.VO.  000 


10,000 

40.  am 
30.5UI 
10.  OX) 

40.000 
4.'.,  000 

I.OX) 

12.IV10 

13.000 
40.00(P 
25.M0 

11.000 
lo.oai 

33, lt« 

15.000 

ooo 

40.000 
2N.2.VO 

.VH3.303 

2,030 

(•) 

17.000 
•0,500 

20.000 

0,000 

00,000 

41,  .VOfl 
I.\.V00 
3ZOOO 

40.000 

14.000 
30,  JVO 

10.000 


' Colored. 


ERIC 


' - — ■ 



8 ! 

4 

6 

6 i 

: 

1 

$3I.42ji  i 

$72. 000  1 

$.VK.,am  1 

$•22'..  aw  : 

$400,(101 

240.  UTi, 

2.'iO.  ('..V, 

l,974,2IS 

147,713 

3.  M01,4i 

W.OOO 

50.  am 

37.V,  000  ! 

iw.oor 

2,*>.  27^ 

73,  504  i 

1 

31,V.  1.-.2 

lai.  7M 

1,  714,  0W 

Ml, 016 

.5.  ^«',00f 

00.  wm  , 

loi.a.i.v  i 

573, 4.V7 

170,  4S0 

4(h;9i;. 

11. '..211  , 

40, 172 

335.  S23 

01,030 

4«'2,tl} 

1 

.'WO,  OKI 

1.  •VOO.OOC 

urn.  two  ' 

■J.'W.  UW 

- - -A  ... 

SO,  too  , 

7.V,  aw  1 

4024.  5IW  . 

■ 142,  .500 

2S8,2(t 

430.0M 

24V.  isi 

1 jm.  SO-1  . 

245,  two 

2,  113, Hi 

.14. 000 

42.  3.-.y 

101,  ICcV  1 

137,  376 

'242.42 

i2ri,0fiu 

! 

i20.oai 

li'iV,  000 

•225,000 

800.  OKI 

100. 000  ! 

.’W.OOO 

300,000 

200.000 

460,00c 

1(V..2,'.0  : 

<-S,  000 

1.  244,  ,170 

.500.  on 

52. 4TO 

3:4.  S.V) 

:i2i,»m 

(kV.  MOO 

. 107.084 

.M.CkH 

S.V.  4:t'.i 

173 

248,313 

271.707 

300,  OWI 

1, 100.  aw 

l,N».000 

•■WO,  000 

3.  696. on 

. 

1 

:o0.iB 

1. VO,  000 

200.  am 

:\Ul  375,  . 

7fiA,a 

270,  am 

101.000 

428.01 

alv,7.'fl 

50,  am 

T'2.v,  am 

34S,  ,'j(W 

7X2, 2S 

■27,100 

Z\,  .VH) 

■jxi.  two 

36,  aw 

cstou 

TS,m 

300,  am 

■rw,  am 

213, 7Cx1 

14Z075 

1.  .vtrj,  am 

4tm,  «x) 

i,  •248,’ It 

4 1 . a'’<) 

«1,  7H» 

10,  600 

i,,v<m 

2m.  aw 

wi,  am 

fo,  aw 

7fi,  H'24 

4.V.  060 

414,  7.5V 

20'.  30.5 

41200 

40.  970 

75.  fA'i 

5.-W.  3W 

14.5,000 

C7a7a 

1, 1’iv,  a»i 

•2si.oai 

7,'w.  am 

2.209,-£l 

, VO,  000 

101,431 

706.48 

emoa) 

'"iod.ooo 

5.710. 0.'5 
300,000 

1. 181,» 

7.V,  am 

12.5,000 

4I.V.000 

80,00) 

405  <n 

w.ooo 

3.V0,  000 

2,000,000 

120,000 

i:w.  aw 

300,000 

107,  :m 

1.004.  7, '4 

64,000 

6,039,  l.’>0 

•2.  W.->3, 034 

to.  508, 005 

1.009,087 

r2,  706,  S 

44,  7S4 

51(4. 240 

s5<,a 

987. 7X7 



.V,  394.  28,'. 

441,, V36 

8.-232,tl 

90,000 

609,000 

8.59.000 

40,000 

9.1, 3».V 

334,000 

372,016 

60,000 

Tin 

la%000 

40,  UUO 

40,000 

0K« 

97'i  9(M 

2,6'2tt443 

1,  H7\  fi22 

0»n 

\\  001) 

' 547,  140 

817,3 

a'usiirioo 

X'A  OOO 

1,  noo,  ooo 

.vcioa) 

4\000 

• ■ 4.3\  «W 

280,000 

3>0l9IX 

787,  8.VI 

1,241,  216 

AVI.  .500 

3.iai 

196.00) 

85a  aw 

2.ooaooo 

1,000.000 

- 

67.2S5 

151.  70) 

' 360,804 

88,5.53 

l.MAg 

60.000 

Aa  000 

1 32V.  on 

101.^ 

ary  of  I'lttaburgb,  whic 

b oontoins  450,000  volum 

• 

■ 
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Tablf,  SQ.—Priralely  cotttrollpd  unirrruiticif,  coUrgen,  and  pnifmsioTial  schooU— 

Propcpiy,  I iJ, — ( 'ontiiiiud 


Institmicm 


I 


(CH'iIif  ^ Ml 

Bri'"  II  I III  vi’rsil y. 

rruvi'jrru’i' < 'iillcito 
Ktlixlc  l>l;lllil  O'nllci-ii  nr  I'tl'U. 
ni:ii  1 iti'l  Mill  (1  Si  ll■Ill1■\ 

S'l'  Til  ( AKliLIS^ 

Ani|fr.-nn  ('nllciri' 

I ti  rf in  ( oik*i:i'  of  Smiili 

('  irnliii.i  . ...  ' 

Fli’noiiii'l  ( ollct;('  ' , 

niicon  (’i'lli>r;ii  (or  W niiii-ii 
('nll)TIil'llI  ( ’nlli'po  

I oltiiiiliiii  Ttioolonii'-il  SoTiiin  iT^' 
l.iilhorin  i lio<iI'if;ii' il  Soutlll^ 

■■H-imn  iry  

Frskmi' I 'olli’m'  . . 

Ersk'irii'  f lii“ilii>;ini]  soiTiimiry  , . 
Wiiiii  in  s ('oll|ij:o  Ilf  1 1 111.  WoM 
l.inii’>Inn*.  ( *.iiln^|. 

Furniiin  I ' jiivcrMty  , 

Orwmilli'  U iimiiu  .s  C.illpyii 

bnirliT  ('olli'cr 

Coker  I 'ollepe. 

Converse  ( ’ollecp 

\\  nfTor-I  I'ltlU'pn , . , . 

SlITn  l>AKl>T\ 

Huron  l 'riUerre  > 

! Hiikot.i  \\  eslevnn  I'nivrrsily 

! Colii.'iifiM  I '(iljeei' 

! f(|0U\  K'llK  I •i.lleye 
j WeiooiiEititi  Sfiriiig.sJniiiorCol|iii;,. 

, \ lilikl oil  I 

Tl  VVKSHr.K 

Kinp  rnllecc. 

CfuiU.in.ioKii  Colli-Ke  Ilf  i,nw.  , _ . _ 

^ nivi*ri=itv  Ilf  {'h'Uliuirroiiii  C. 

SrsuhvM'Mern  I’n'.vfiyti’riiiii  I'ni- 
rvrsUy  . 

Cfrtt'iurv  I’.illrite  , , 

Tusrulirn  ('ullf'ee . . . 

Uncoil)  A1ctr,i)ri:;l  I niversiiN 

Unr  Celh'izi'  I 

[^I'nlon  rnivcrsify ' . ' ' 

C'srson  iinil  .S'rwnmn  ('iiiieue 
Johnnon  Ilihle  t'ollPEP. 

KnoTvillo  ('oUi-KT  C, 

CurnhcrInnrI  Cnivcrsify 

Iliwasaip  i'iilio(je 

Maryville  Colleitp 

Milligan  Collogi.  > 

Bethel  C oilego 

Tennessee  College  ' 

risk  I'nlversity  >.  > 

Mohvry  MerlloO  ColIrgeV.;  VII! 

'soderhllt  Cniverslly  ,i 

Wanl  Belmonl  School. 

Martin  (’nlle(K | 

University  of  the  South. ...IIIIIII‘ 

I > Colored. 


A'liJiir  of 


Bound 

'oluiiim 
In  libru- 
nes 

Iitiriini'fi, 
sclent  lUi 
M|i|mra- 
nci,  niii- 
rhiiiery, 
mid  fur- 
nil  urc 

'.'ill  lie  nf 
tnimnits 

iiiiclud- 
ini;  f.imi) 

Value  r( 
huildincr 
(InciudinK 
dormi- 

1 tones) 

Value  of 
diirml- 
Kincs 
(ineliiilerl 
in  col- 
uran  1) 

Endow- 
ment 
fun  ill 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

;ijo.  UKi 
.SUI 

17.1. 1»»l 

iw,  '.■nx 

10(1.  0X1 

$2  4li6sl 
1M(.  (XXI 

8.17'.'.  1 39 

*8.  90.1,  787 
7\000 

Wlf) 

40.  IKIil 

•jf*.  (inn 

100.  (KKl 

:t,  inn  ^ 

.32,  31(1 

32,0(10 

ilHi.  f;:-< 

a\  (UK) 

1,511 

ft,  (»ifi ! 
7.  wm  ; 
.1,  (XK)  I 

fC2,  7K.1  1 
2D.  IXKI 

91.  l.-i 
I(*i,  UOO 

400,  ni7 
300.  (XXI 

12S.S3.1 
1,10.  (XX) 

276  404 
133.000 

ono  ' 

.'dl.Hxj' 

.197.  770 
9.J.31.) 

".iolae' 

‘"‘riiltm 

■V  ; 

in.  um  1 
l>),  tMH)  ‘ 

K (ifX)  I 
.'iui  ' 

moon 

28,  OX) 

7.1.  (xn 
ICi'.l,  Mil 

‘2a  ooo 

4 4.  .538 

73,000 
197. 108 
69.  .100 
29.  rn 

24-6902 

i'K  IN>0 
(•,  MKl 
i;.,  ,'u) 
ri,  (VHI 

h\  ' 

iV'i.  ' 

21.  0(XI 
."XI.  (oi  : 
24.1,  763  ' 
121.  0X1 

lor.  T.«i  i 

IlHl.  IXXI  i 

S7'.i.  irxi 
.1.7.  nixi  ' 

i(i\ux) 

1.51.000 
343,  (XXI 

r.  2M) 

2H. !1i7 

51.  .M4 

171.519  , 

19,020 
44a  786 
.536,303 
287,504 

8.  (XK) 

M,  non 
22,  G42 

M.con  1 
iai.,T3fi 
411.40) 

100,000 
180,  (XX)  ' 
200,000 

700,000 
.'418,  275  ' 
3.1S.  (XXI 

."«).0(l0 

loolooo' 

1 1.  840 

2H,  100 

126,  rtX) 

24.3,  197  ; 

no 

VJ,  .‘W'.J 

41,'Xkl 

41 1, 181  1 

3,,  3X1 

; 30,  (XX) 

170,000 

1 (XX),  (XX)  ; 

4,  ,VX) 

10,  (XX) 

40,000 

l.V).  ooo  . 

4.00(1 

12  (XX) 

,1,  OV) 

KXVOOO  ' 

12,  (XX) 

32,  7.V1 

1 

1 8ii.  7(V) 

i 

214,  m j 

.i,nnf) 

1 

10.000 

1 

1 20,000 

I 150,000 

11.  (XXI 

1 

1 

11.  (XXI 

21 1,  ono 

219,  SS8 

Sllllooi 

17.  (inn 

.12  200  .51.  ono 

220  (XX) 

3.  (XX) 

IX),  ooo 

25  000 

I-'X).  000 

10,01X1 

49.  (Kl 

52  200 

284.912 

10,  (XXI 

29.  rx) 

142  Vs3 

2.17,  (ilO  1 

3.000 

7,000 

13.500 

235.  000 

12000 

.1.1,  ono 

47,000 

.Ill,  4ft)  ' 

9.  ono 

.51,  ooo 

40.  (XX) 

241.  OSO 

.1.  ono 

2.1,  (XX) 

21,  OOO 

.310,  000 

,\,  400 

36,  719 

53.669 

477. 141 

1.1,000 

,10,000 

53,000 

190,  000 

2 000 

14.038 

5,000 

88,471 

2.1.608 

60.750 

84,  .122 

, 529,  .VXl 

2.VX) 

laooo 

20,000 

290  000 

0,050 

8a  000 

14.5  (XXI 

5000 

34,484 

101,582 

2M.085 

13,000 

84.  521 

77,851 

343. 903 

706 

saooo 

2a  000 

300.000 

WlOOO 

414,  .VO 

390,715 

1,007,  M7 

7,500 

25000 

46a  000 

390.  (XX)  . 

1, 150 

15.000 

2a  000 

90.  (XX) 

4a  435 

374,770 

131,325 

589,378 

> Statistics  Ilf  lira 


.i.\noo 

S2,(XW 


35,(100 


WOOO 


.1711,843 
.342.  IH3 
2,700 
222,000 
1.3,000 
526,345 


100,000 


116,688 


.101, 386 


40,  000  783 

i47.  ioo  “ fkiilfwi 


.137, 036 

lai.  ooo 
210,000 
7.1, 672 
100.000 
2.10,000 
65.000 
3Z000 


71,3,381 
31,. 100 

140.000 
280,723 

80,000 

300.000 

100.000 


161.  OOO 
HKLOOir 
T^'OOO 

164.000 
23a  000 

32.000 
378.856 


1,073,103 


275,000 
18,000 
Sin,333 
605,713 
5. 543, 135 


saooo  saooo 
338.767  1,368,630 
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Table  30. — Privately  controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  srhnolt-~ 

Property,  lD23-2^ — Continued 


\'alup  of 

1 

litirarins. 

Value  of 
buildings 
Unclinling 
dorrul- 
lorirs) 

Valiip  of 

Hound 

.■iricnllflc 

Vuluo  of 

dorini- 

Kndow- 

m«'ni 

lactitutlon 

vnltimiifi 
in  liltrii- 

appajo- 
tus,  nrn- 

KTOiinds 

(inrlud- 

toriM 

(indudrd 

rir5 

rhincry. 

iiig  farm) 

in  rol- 

funds 

and  fur- 

nmn  :-) 

« 

nilun> 

1 

3 

1 

S 

» 

• 

TrxA?^ 

Abllaoe  Christian  Colligp 

s.  000 

Wnoo 

33,50.0*10 

$125,000 

McMurrv  C<illecr>  

2..'inii 

in.  ran 

30, 000 

171,  CMC. 

25,*f)U 

binimoas  Collcee 

in,  (w 

• ra. 

Hi,  3S3 

700,000 

2X1,000 

5200,000 

•Austin  I’resbvti'rmn  Thcoliiricil 

Seminary 

2,m 

.S,  000 

2.'.,  noo 

ino.ixx) 

17*.,  778 

St.  Kdward’s  rnllegp  . , . 

7,-..  221 

IU\  IXKI 

ri88,  (xm 

2'x).  noo 

Baylor  ('oIIpkp  f<>r  \S  oiiifti 

l.'i,  (XIO 

U'.l,  112 

72,  220 

W,  (173 

70J.  071 

11.2,  ODD 

Daniel  Baker  Colleep 

S.UXI 

52,  (kX) 

101. 123 

, 3%  noo 

2'o.ono 

llowTird  Payne  Cnlleyp 

8.b<*l 

77.  I2X 

130,  (XXI 

.122.  ysi 

inn.  (XXI 

20,000 

Clarendon  CoUecp 

.1.  200 

11.  11.1 

25,(kXl 

283,  rxio 

I2'..  m 

Soutlicrn  Metho<li.at  Cniversitv.  , 

COO  ■ 

ISO.  ,'*.S 

700.011 

721,. 'A3 

2t*>.  8,17 

1,  .'vM,  Oil 

I’nivereitv  of  Dallas  ... 

.V.^1 

•20.  7tX) 

001,000 

;ioo,  (100 

Dpcalur  Baptist  Co11p(.v. 

2.  m 

IM).  (100 

Texas  Christian  I'nlversily 

21..™ 

ll.'.,,'..8l 

<«ui5; 

140,  (100 

17LOOO 

1.050,000 

Texas  \i  Oman's  Collcei'. 

in.  .'i.'a 

on.  1ST, 

2*0.  R.'vl 

97. 1.W 

Southwestern  University 

2s.  onig 

I7',l..'«l 

120.  .111 

391.  (Xkl 

185.  fXXI 

1*.7,  ft87 

Hurlason  College 

1.  7.VI 

17.  (kX) 

(*i0.(100  4 110.00(1 

W esle'y  1 ‘ollpge 

2.  (XX) 

l\  000 

1,5,  l.'K) 

r2n.  noo 

*0,  noo 

1.000 

Uicr  Institute 

,Vi.  000 

ivin.  «jo 

.ViO,  non 

i.iKin,  000 

.57.5,  000 

Ml,  r*i).  000 

Texas  Dental  Collepp 

IS.  fOI 

lA)n  Moats  Cnllopp 

t.fXTO 

’17.  000 

15,  noo 

12.5,  000 

40,  non 

■’.■0,0*0 

Bishop  College  ' . . 

.'i,  noo 

12,  000 

im.  (XXI 

2m,  000 

70.  IXIO 

1.1.000 

Collem  of  Mnrsh.'UI 

.'rio 

22.\  000 

10*1,000 

ifio,  nrx) 

*0.  IxX) 

Meridian  College. . 

:t.ono 

12.  (kXI 

30,000 

12.5,  000 

1.1,  0(X) 

Texas  Presbyterian  College 

7.000 

7.000 

32,  non 

1(10,  non 

I ;.5. 0*10 

Wayland  Baptist  Collete 

ll./’xOO 

iznoo 

1.5.  non 

2*10.000 

Husk  College 

2.  H:(n 

11,  nr  XI 

21.  182 

r22,(xxi 

7.5.  tXX) 

Our  I.adv  of  the  Duke  College 

12.0"O 

101.. lot 

800.  (IX) 

M'esltnoorland  College 

rt.fiin 

, 20,000. 

fi,nno 

113,000 

Southwestern  Baptist  rtieolngiPHl 

Seminary 

k.ooo 

1, 180  .572 

.185  780 

Austin  College 

1. 1.000 

' 

' 7.'81, 000 

20*1000 

Caa-Burdette  Collegi' 

4,  (rui 

22.2*10 

22,  801 

im.  non 

7.5,  noo 

T.OOO 

Kidd-Key  College 

2.  Dll 

10,000 

20,000 

239,  2"0 

20(1.  278 

Westminister  College.  . • 

1.000 

17,000 

3.000 

A5.  000 

10,000 

23,000 

Thorp  Spring  Christian  College  . 

.1,  .'-ai 

.'.,000 

10,0X1 

i.’iO,  non 

7,5,  noo 

Baylor  University 

.vt.ooo 

327,  222 

. 13.5.000 

1.  i‘<n.  23*4 

i 119.230 

Trinity  Unirersily..  . 

8.  .wo 

31,731 

If.,021 

22,5,000 

1(12  000  ,511  (X» 

Weatherford  College  . . . 

3,200 

■voon 

110,000 

' nno 

1 TAH 

\ 

I 

Snow  College 1 

.1.M2 

10.  .1)11 

2,000 

iro.ooo 

. 

Brigham  Young  College 

»,  77.'. 

12.  .11 8 

1U4.  1H.*4 

‘'2.035 

Weber  College 

4..V)0 

11,  AV. 

\Z\  WiO 



Brigham  ^'nung  University ... 

32, 181 

213, 1.50 

wi.ooo 

' .vo.ono 

Westminster  College  

8,000 

1 1 , 700 

nn.Ooo 

179,  .500 

8.5.000 

9d92l 

VERMONT 

» 

Mlddlebiiry  College 

.w.noo 

103,  07.5 

20.005 

711,700 

311,100 

1 521.  ai 

Norwich  finiversity 

21.  two 

.18.000 

«.081 

.158, 04ft 

1.50,000 

.<08.331 

et.  Michael's  College  4 

AOOO 

.10.000 

19,000 

233. 1A5 

0ft.  ,508 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL 

schools;  1923-24 


Contents  -Review  0/ the  statisllw— Statist kMl  kummaries  (Tabies  I-21)-/reacher3  colleges-  SessioB, 
RHiduaie?.  degrees  ronierrel:  insiruriory;  sindeuis;  property  and  irwme;  expendltum  (TabN 
22-2ri)— State  Domial  schools  (Tables  27-3l>— City  nonitnl  schools  (Ts>)m  32-33)— Prlvaw  Datmal 
si  houLs  (Tallies  J4-3T).  * * / 


This  report  contains  statistics  from  382  institutions  engagedjiriiiia- 
rily  in  training  teachers.  It  is 'supplemented  by  llata  from  secondary 
schools  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  teacher-iraining  courses,  and 
from  colleges  and  universities  with  a departmenLof  education,  show- 
ing  the  number  of  college  students  preparing  ^or  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Table  1 give's  a sununarj-  by  Stat^  of  the  number  in  / 
teacher  preparation  in  each  type  of  school,  a^d  of  the  number  of  f 
public-school  teaching  positions  in  each  State,  j In  a few  States  the 
mimlier  of  teacliing  positions  is  for  1922.  j 
The  total  number  of  these  teacliing  positions  ia  742,172,  and  the 
number  preparing  to  teach  in  the  types  of  |schools  mentioned  is 
reported  as  418, .533.  Of  this  number,  253,747;  or  about  61  per  cent, 
are  enrolled  in  the  regular  Sessions,  and  191,3p  in  the  summer  ses- 
sions, both  enrollments  including  26,525  duplicates.  If  the  regular 
students  in  these  colleges  attend  the  full  four  years,  those  in  normal 
schools  two  years,  and  those  in  high  schools  one  ye^r,  these  institu- 
tions would  be  turning  out  107,488  prospective  teachers  each  yfear, 
or  about  one  for  every  seven  teaching  positions.  Taking  the  average 
tmhiing  period  us  two  years,  126,874  annual  recruits  would  take  care 
of  all  the.se  teaching  positions  in  six  years.  ^ 

Many  do  not  teach,  even  ^fter  preparation,  and  some  teach  with- 
out formal  training.  There  are  always  teachers  to  be  found  -whose 
training  ijas  in  some  of  the  212  colleges  npt  included  in  this  report, 
some  from  the  better  type  of  commercial  and  business  schools,  and 
some  from  other  schools.  Tliere  are  also  in  the  United  States  about 
JIJO.OOO  teaching  positions  in  colleges  and  schools  other  than  public 
schools.  The  work  of  supplying  recruits  for  aR  these  positions,  and 
of  improving  those  already  employed  is  of  vital  importance.  ' 

The  summer-school  enrollment  is  composed  of  those  already  teach- 
ing who  desire  to  improve  their  positions,  those  who  wish  to  shorten 
the  period  of  training  by  attending  both  regular  sessions  and  summer 
sessions,  and  tliose  who  wish  to  use  tho  summer  school  as.  a short 
course  in  the  preparation  of  teaching. 
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It  is  difUcult  to  nrialyzo  tlio  situutjon  with  respect  to  each  State, 
since  HO  many  studento  prepare  in  one  State  and  later  touch  in  another. 
Most  States  provide  ample  training  fucilities  for  those  wishing  to 
follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  A stuc^y  of  columns  7 and  13  of 
Table  1 slums  the  folloMung  Slnt<^  with  more  than  one-half  as  many 
students  in  tea(‘lier-training  institutions  preparing  to  teach  as  there 
are  public-school  teaching  positions  in  those  States:  Oklahoma, 
Nebraska,  'Wisconsin.  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Washington,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Colorado,  Alabama,  South  Dakota,  \’irginia,  and  Idaho, 
It  is  also  pt>ssible  to  make  comparisons  between  columns  11  or  12, 
and' 13.  but  it  must  hekc})t  in  mind  tliat  column  11  includes  those  in 
institutions  under  j)rivate  control,  and  12  excludes  sliidimt^  in  sum- 
mer .sessions  only,  while  13  does  not  incluilo  teaching  positions  in 
.schools  other  than  j)uhlic  schools. 

Table  2 gives  a sex  distribution  of  those  preparing  to  tench  and 
taking  training  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  A study  of  this 
table  and  of  Table  .3  shows  S1.7IS  men  ami  33h,H1.5  in 

teacher  training.  Of  the  juiblic-school  teaching  position.s,  10.3 
per  cent  are  filled  by  men,  and  HI. .5  per  cent  of  those  in  teacher 
training  are  men.  lietter  saliiries  are  no  doubt  attracting  more  men 
toward  the.  teaehitig  profession,  iiml  the  openings  in  other  fields 
of  work  nre  perhaps  taking  women  from  the  work  of  teaching. 

Of  thc3S2  institution.s  inchule.d  in  Table  3,  SS  are  teachers  colleges, 
lOS  i^tate  normal  scliools,  07  private  normal  schools,  29  city  normals, 
and  90  county  normals.  Since  1922  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
40.903  students  in  the.se  .schools.  The  increase  in  number  taking 
teacher-training  eouises  is  .M.!!.).  This  is  an  increase  of  25.5  per 
cent  for  women,  and  30.1  per  cent  for  men. 

The  list  of  teachers  colleges  has  been  changed  sine<‘  1922,  thi 
following  11  schools  having  been  added: 

.State.  Teachere  C<illege,  Chico,  Calif. 

State  Teacliera  College,  .San  Diego,  Calif. 

State  Teachers  College,  San  Franeiseo,  Calif. 

Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  and  Tt'aehers  College,  Howling  Greco, 
Ky. 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers  Csjllegc,  Uichinond,  Ky, 
Ea.stcrn  State  TeachCts  College,  Madison,  .S.  Dak. 

State  Normal  School,  Sisarfish,  S.  Dak. 

Sul  Roes  State  Normal  School,  Alpine,  Tex. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  Teachers  College,  Nacogdoohefl,  Tex. 

Concord  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Slate  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

The  following  schools  formerly  on  the  teachers  college  list  now 
appear  elsewhere: 

Chicago,  Teachers  College,  Chicag«),  111.  * 

Tri-Stato  College,  Angola,  Inti. 

State  Normal  School,  BulTalo,  N.  Y, 
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Table  1. — Number  of  atudenU  in  ieaeher-trainir^g  courses,  19iS-S4 
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' Studenla  In  county  normal  Kboolsati  follows;  509in  Mlrhlttan,  601laOhio.  I..1Mln  Wlaronaln,  Included 
Incoluiun  1 1„ 

’ Students  In  private  teachers  collejtos  as  follows.  504  In  Illinois,  2,414  in  Indian^  2,680  in  Tennessoe. 
Indurteel  in  column  II,' 

• Niiinhcr  ofsturtentareartsteftel  inediH'nliQa.uscd  for  Uloititutlonsoul  ol87. 

• Out  of  481  Institutions,  06  not  reporting. 
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Table  3. — Review  of  stativliev  of  all  leacheri  coUegte  and  normal  $chooU,  1900-I9S4 


Items' 


Schools  reporting. 


Instructors: 

0.  Tul&l  in  allooursea— 

M en 

Women . 

Total.. 


b.  In  normal  enuraw — 
.Men 
W omen 

Total 


Btadents  enrolle*!: 

a.  Total  in  all  ooursee— 

-Vlen 

\S  omen 


Total. 


In  normal  courses — 
Men  . 

W omen 

Total... 


Qradualcs  from  nuniml  courses: 
Men 

W omen 


Total. 


Enrollment  in  model  sclxwls 

Vuluines Id  libraries..  

Receliits  for  the  year: 

a.  From  Slate,  city,  and  county  for 

liiiproveiuents 

t.  From  State,  city,  and  (tninty  lor  i 
current  eipcnsM t2, 

f.  Total  recvlpu  from  Stale,  city, 
and  county 

Total  receipts,  all  souroea.  '$>'>,  23\,  iv> 
■t- 

Average  receipts  per  school  ’ ^ 

Average  numlrer  of  students  per 

tchool  > 

Average  niun her  of  students  In  noruml 
courses  per  achool '. . 

Average  number  of  students  per  la- 

itructor  • 

iVeentoge  of  all  students  who  were  in 
normal  courses 


'No data.  . ' \ 

' Tbew  Hveraees  Include  only  the  sohools  which  report  troth  Itei^ 
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Table  4. — TeacherM  colleges — I mlrudors  and  graduates,  19SS~S^ 

[IncIudinK  t4Mu-hrrdriuiiiDK  Instllulions  oderinu  four  years’  work  ntHivp  tlir>  secondary  school  anilgrantk 
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I I ’ 
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11 

* ft 

166 

227 

117 

15G  147 

i»;i 

156 

20,5 

230 

61 

It 

: 4 

102 

i:io 

76 

•V2  [ 102 

130 

102 

Kk) 

1,52 

62H 

138 

ii: 

1 

12S 

171 

M 

no!  11.7 

ir.;i 

12S 

175 

111 

689 

39 

It 

1 3 

IW 

167 

123 

KM 

1H6 

117 

IWj 

Ift7 

Z29 

4HM 

147 

III 

' 2 

62 

6.3 

.15 

37 

44 

32 

511 

49 

32K 

707 

1 54 

•a 

. 1 

1 

M 

42 

30 

42 

;i4 

A 4 

.14 

42 

413 

26 

' ft 

r.2 

130 

45 

123 

0 

0 

11 

123 

19 

72f. 

9 

s 

6 

217 

146 

ZUl 

176 

246 

213 

3.12 

595 

Z'Viiv 

99 

lU 

1 1 

12 

26 

10 

12 

26 

12 

26 

16 

31 

12 

7 

244 

ZiU 

172 

irj 

'213 

2IM 

229 

2Z5 

:i.vi 

1,,’4I7 

166 

t 

a2 

lOU 

!<H 

74 

9.5 

76 

100 

93 

344 

24 

2 

25 

53 

10 

17 

24 

30 

25 

3.5 

53 

14.1 

14 

u 

1 

IS 

64 

34 

37 

2< 

27 

.56 

M 

17 

M 

17 

H 

1 

15 

31 

w 

21 

II 

11 

11 

31 

0 

141 

0 

1 

I 

22 

17 

15 

32 

22 

43 

■n 

7*7 

•VI 

5-i.^ 

10 

U 

2 

63 

71 

'AH 

4H 

rih 

60 

(ii 

71 

57 

4tf7 

29 

» 

a 

2M 

13H 

100 

87 

1,19 

61 

220 

124 

378 

1,01*6 

149 

in 

1 

20 

31 

U 

21 

1 1 

7 

ai 

31 

6 

21 

3 

t 

1 

.13 

27 

l£j 

12 

27 

V 

2>i 

. 21 

32 

.M 

1 

1 

4 

Wi 

11.1 

,lJ 

77 

61 

67 

77 

96 

58 

546 

' 16 

'll 

' 

R5 

46 

30 

111 

8.1 

4t'i 

8.5 

4« 

89 

145 

89 

14. 

.300 

314 

171 

lUI 

249 

JlO 

»W 

276 

309 

730 

■83 

< 

.'.2 

1H2 

30 

lU 

44 

M7 

,52 

l.'>8 

0 

722 

0 

E 

4 

lOI 

(W 

72 

74 

ru 

64 

HV 

90 

49 

333 

30 

« 

1 

20 

> 

IK 

27 

..  * 

21 

20 

28 

132 

116 

21 

i; 

1 

6 

22 

2 

1.1 

3 

13 

3 

13 

» 

182 

— 

0 

1 

2 

2S 

.13 

12 

42 

28 

6.3 

a 

a 

37 

397 

35 

1 

1 

K.1 

46 

30 

' 19 

K.1 

44^ 

w 

46 

89 

14.1 

89 

i« 

4 

IIU 

121 

44 

74 

1 16 

112 

116 

112 

126 

624 

124 

111 

1 

22 

IH 

3 

/' 

10 

0 

11 ! 

H 

4.3 

4 

• 

1 

.V3 

27 

12 

12 

27 

9 

2»  ’ 

21 

307 

13 

H 

1 

46 

27 

17 

8 

IH 

H 

m ' 

8 

14 

17 

14 

ir 

' 

2R 

12 

17 

7 

19 

A 

IH 

18 

9 

36 

6 

t 

14B 

_“1 

4U 

31 

74 

29 

7«  , 

55 

«a 

1 

353 

35 

a 

J 
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Tabi-k  6, — Teachers  colleges — Students, 


State 

t 

f 

In  nil  (smrias, 
f irliidiiig  ilil- 
pli(  nic  s 

Kesideat 

1 

In  rein il nr 
srssinn 

,,  1 Wo- 

1 men 

dmlcnt 
1 nurnir 

In  «iii 
sens 

Men 
. -• 

« 

9 

li  ronr«^ 

t 

* 

81 U- 

ilonta 
in  ei- 
ten- 
sion 
and 
porre- 
spooil- 
ence 
courses 

19 

En- 
rol 1- 
mrnl 
in 

model 

and 

prar- 

tlii' 

schools 

nmrr 

mn 

\V(v 

nu‘ii 

Tot  al  for  t ho 
ytar,  elclud- 
Ing  iinpliratos 

Men 

i 

Wo- 

men 

1 

118.405 

•Mon 

Wo- 

men 

* 1 

* » 

4 

1 

7 

8 

t 

U 

CfinTinpntHl  T’ntlpM 
M;ilrs 

.T3. 007 

1.4,434 

51,488 

16,800 

69,  .5.30 

28.717 

111,312 

32.362 

34,907 

Arkotisas 

4» 

1,172 

331 

471 

178 

601 

453 

1.  172 

1,246 

170 

CiiliforiUo-  ..  

IJA'i 

.MTB 

381 

3,  1.32 

229 

1,607 

588 

A .565 

906 

1,700 

rol'iiii(t(9'. 

flXt 

AIW4 

204 

1,423 

378 

2,911 

56.3 

3,869 

2,875 

1,177 

OiMiflrt  

M 

i.aw 

6. 

883 

27 

240 

33 

1,(721 

0 

A52 

IllllOlS 

2,il2 

8, 8.48 

1,310 

3,538 

1,389 

4,841 

2,288 

8,655 

828 

%436 

Indiana 

2,(Wi 

5,020 

1.  II3 

2,082 

1,139 

2.  .532 

2.068 

4.999 

' 2,466 

811 

Iowa 

Oft,'. 

6.372 

560 

2.307 

488 

4,094 

94.5 

6,372 

6.32 

1.544 

Knnsrts  .. 

2.230 

7.427 

1,035 

1.088 

1,052 

.4,420 

1,788 

6.  828 

2,704 

1,665 

Kmlucky 

1,321 

2.006 

774 

1,341' 

499 

1,051 

848 

Z066 

1.798 

430 

Loiusianit 

2H2 

1,048 

164 

087 

197 

046 

282 

1,048 

307 

430 

Massai  hiLvIls  . 

lai 

2.38S 

05 

2,239 

0 

0 

. .05 

2,239 

0 

2,274 

MlchlK:tii 

2,1)02 

1I.R33 

1,711 

6,226 

1,317 

6,4.52 

2,562 

11,472 

5,054 

A(»R 

MiRsissiiiiii  

300 

1,273 

' 55 

536 

2t>4 

673 

359 

1.  173 

160 

44 

Missiinrl  

3.  320 

10.338 

1,438 

A 221 

1, 

6,377 

2.919 

9.  7;to 

2.509 

1,612 

NfhfiL'kll 

1,2UK 

A338 

603 

1,  173 

487 

2,848 

1,  138 

3,873 

972 

738 

New  Mesiro 

407 

1, 488 

72 

137 

173 

662 

245 

799 

440 

348 

New  York  

33.3 

l.nyo 

102 

H'Jt 

21,5 

B07 

317 

1,  fUS 

. . 

210 

6 

802 

1 

41.4 

5 

431 

8 

m2 

6 

North  Dakota 

IMl 

1.077 

IM 

1,677 

127 

1,1.52 

-186 

1,677 

180 

346 

Ohio 

noi 

A 101 

180 

1,018 

527 

3,204 

091 

A 101 

1,311 

1,310 

Oklahoma 

4,277 

10, 186 

1,  681 

3,5A4 

2.721 

5420 

3,985 

8.  .N35 

4,385 

1,674 

Khfxlp  IhImhiI 

2t) 

038 

14 

583 

12 

346 

2<i 

929 

525 

South  t 'iiroliim 

300 

481 

69 

128 

123 

223 

192 

3.51 

1_ 

204 

South  I.inkoto . . 

S2.S 

3.  Z’>2 

446 

1,343 

333 

1,890 

709 

3,  (181 

'330 

1,406 

Tenin's^»’c 

72h 

1,8-42 

268 

341 

4f« 

1,611 

728 

1,052 

A52 

478 

Teras 

AON) 

10,171 

2,  124 

A. 300 

2,  1,51 

6,  .505 

3,654 

9,440 

377 

1,610 

Virginiti 

l.'d) 

4.348 

0 

2,077 

1.50 

3.304 

150 

5,349 

'.33.3 

3;  62.5 

Wrat  Virpnia. 

018 

3.  KB 

200 

0.58 

311 

1.061 

516 

2,629 

1,028 

788 

Wl!iWiiSlII 

4t^3 

380 

268 

301 

242 

141 

463 

390 

0 

1, 168 

Printt  Ifachm  colltqn  ools 

tirwlin/rd  atwrf) 

nilnnla 

0 

404 

0 

380 

0 

124 

0 

5 

Indiana  

.440 

1,824 

IHO 

1.  1.88 

373 

1.02.) 

.520 

1.894 

1 0 

518 

Teiinrescs- 

; 728 

1.842 

• 268 

341 

400 

1.611 

728 

1.0.52 

4,52 

47R 

rnitoil  States 

1 1.208 

A380 

448 

1.  010 

H.A3 

2 760 

1.24R 

4..A50 

4.57 

996 

Coloffd  onI|i  {included  tborr) 

s 

i 

Mia>^oiirL . 

21.4 

303 

48 

64 

18 

84 

77 

140 

1 13 

40 

3M 

481 

60 

128 

123 

223 

192 

351 

' 

KM 

Tna<  

, (113 

1.236 

122 

204 

76 

321 

188 

425 

6 

&5 

W«*t  Virginia 

; 201 

A46 

60 

101 

28 

274 

80 

364 

32 

343 

1 rnlleil  States 

1,424 

1 

2,484 

810 

408 

24A 

902 

.M7 

i.sjmT 

1 

45 

653 

* Oiif  school  reports  this  nun) tier;  no  report  on  this  llemCrom  otber  actMoUol  StaU. 
'Two  schools  onl y report  this  auoiberi 
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- state 

Schools 

report- 

ing 

Bound 
volumes  in 
library 

m 

Library, 

apparatus, 

machinery, 

luruiture 

Value  of 

Clmunds 

ami 

buildings 

proiierty 

Kndnw- 

inent 

fund.s 

Total,  In- 
cluding en- 
dow ments 

1 

t 

- 1 

4 

t 

• 

7 

, Continental  L'niu*d  Stales- 

fH 

l,5,W,  IIH 

*7,  90S,  448 

>.'.5.  ,'iS6,  419 

*3,  272, 606 

$66,  8.57, 5«3 

Arkansas 

1 

11,  .'lOO 

37,  .581 

306,  404 

0 

4(M,07J 

f'nlifornU.. 

6 

14.S,  373 

4H1.  371 

40ft 

2 T77 

C'nlorailo 

0 

Wl,  7.V) 

39I.2H.3 

1, 010,  273 

0 

2,  IMOi  ,5n 

fleorgla ' . 

2 

17, '.Ml 

8,5,  (100 

840,  1A5 

0 

025, 1 25 

Illinois 

fi 

I.U  H72 

.54.5,  178 

3,  7IT2,  07 1 

0 

4,  248, 153 

Indiana , 

4 

121.9.'n 

081.1180 

.3, 120,000 

> 14,000 

3.81.5,084 

Iowa...- 

1 

000 

318,834 

i,:«i|.roo 

0 

1,630,434 

KansM 

3 

7H.  1 74 

343,  .'1.50 

4, 100,  UIO 

1 2.'<1, 000 

4,  7.50, 5,» 

Kentucky.. 

2 

27.ir*i 

Z'&,  10.5 

1,41.5.  706 

0 

1,673,871 

Louisiana 

1 

21.  MU 

242,  14f» 

GW.  K'»0 

• 

Massachusetts 

« 

M.090 

200, 820 

3.  r.02, 623 

0 

3,902,443 

Michigan 

III, 

(W  13,1171 

3,  WHl,  708 

4.  M12, 469 

Mississippi 

1 

11, 000 

7R,  W2 

ft77, 4IW7 

T.Vl  fU9 

M Issouri 

7 

1411,  .TO 

01.5;  i(» 

4. 735. 

0 

.5,  .3.50]  3« 

Nebraska 

< 

74,400 

333,500 

2,81.5,000 

0 

3, 148,  .'xn 

New  Meilco . 

2 

2I.1«« 

120,  030 

.Vttt,  0.50 

0 

6,59,  .589 

New  York . 

1 

(1. 1»«0 

4M«)0 

410,000 

0 

4,'>H,U(B 

North  c' arolina 

1 

2. 4f>n 

0 

8G4,  Ifti 

North  Dakota 

1 

at,  000 

1.50,000 

.57.5.000 

(*) 

72.5;  000 

Ohio 

2 

31\<)00 

200,000 

2,016,  3ft2 

7 

Oklahoma 

f, 

ra.  ,'.711 

284,  7.55 

1,493,  491 

0 

1,778,244 

Rhode  Island 

1 

20,000 

i,ooo.aio 

0 

1,000, 000 

South  Carolina- 

1 

473 

io7, 344 

610,  .500 

0 

726;  844 

Soiilh  Dakota ... 

4.3, 4M 

280,088 

i,m«).ooo 

' 370, 36.5 

2,3,56.051 

Tennoaeee 

1 

3H,000 

180,000 

2,010,  212 

2, 620, 331 

4,819,543 

Teias 

K 

Hit,  7tH) 

T.'iO.  210 

G4.'|,  f\V2 

4 Ml 

Virginia .. 

< 

33, 347 

300,000 

2,510.000 

0 

2,810, 000 

We*t  Virginia. 

4 

2fi.ft.VI 

l.Vk,  000 

1 ovi  imn 

0 

WlsooiiStS 

1 

Z 2.S0 

40,000 

7145  000 

740,000 

PriraU  Uackm  eollfgfs  onlg  (in- 

eluded  aborej 

* 

Illlonis. 

1 

3,  ZiS 

21,«lft 

1M  .*401 

n'  '37 

Indiana  

2 

I3,00,S 

4ft,' 086 

430.000 

14,000 

480;98« 

Tenneasee 

1 

3H.OOO 

180,000 

2,010,212 

2,620,331 

4. 810,  .541 

United  Statce 

4 

.M.280 

248,022 

2,544.  513 

2,  64.3.  ,331 

5,  4.3.5, 866 

Colored  on!g  (Included  altorf) 



■ 

Missouri 

I 

4,000 

•Vftoo 

2ft4  .V)0 

77fi  rwQ 

South  Carolina 

1 

5,473 

107i344 

ei9i  .500 

0 

72a;  844 

Texas 

1 

4.  .500 

14.S  .583 

,U5,  4.59 

0 

671,  OU 

«t  Virginia 

1 

2,'2M 

40,000 

700,000 

740,  (HO 

United  States 

15,223 

298,427 

2, 109,  4.59 

0 

2,407,886 

* One  school  only  reiwrtlng.  ■" 

* Lsmis. 

* All  report  Isodsi  ope  reports  money  eodowoMot. 
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Table  7. — Teachert  colleges — Receipts,  1923-24 


stale 


I 


i nnUiirnt.'il  f.  S 

Arltanjias  

(’alilornia .... 

Colnrado 

flforgia 

nimois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.w . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana..  

MassschiisWi-s 

Mich  lean. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Mciico 

.New  Yilrk . 

North  I'arolina 
North  Dakota  ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Rhode  Isluncl 

fouth  Carolina 

Itfluth  Dakota 

Tennassee 

Teias 

Viryinin 

W«t  Virginia  . . 
Wiaconaln 

PrinU  UacXrrs  nUtetf 
tnJf  {included  abort) 

Illinois 

Indiana 


SlBtoe  .. 

Celortd  only  (included 
aboix) 

Misaouri . 

South  CBruIIna. 

Teias  

West  Virginia 

Cnllcd  Plates 


Tennos.^.. 

■"“''United 


Schools 
report - 
Ing 

From 

pro- 

ductive 

funds 

From  public  funds 

From  students'  fees 

From 
all  other 
sour  oca 

Total 
receipts  . 

For 

IniTcase 
of  plant 

'For 

current 

eipcDsee 

Tuition. 

etc. 

Board, 

room, 

•tc. 

1 

t 

1 

4 

t 

1 

7 

8 

• 

■ l« 

$220,219 

$4.  233.  ».S7 

$14,034, 49S 

$2,  .135,  .Vi.1 

$2,290,953 

$1,236,410 

$2$,  .11 1,. 19.1 

1 

0 

0 

ino.000l  11,2961  27.3N4 

0 

138,620 

0 

323,31.'i 

8(19.741 

27,312 

>2.862 

0 

1,220,230 

0 

137, 734 

4,'i3. 171 

136.904 

17.  78.1 

40.918 

786,  197 

- 

0 

0 

122,00).  22.040  49.  OOK 

4.266 

198.  513 

ft 

0 

6M.  M7 

1.009,738 

13S,  218 

246,  670 

50,691 

4028,854 

4 

1 rm 

0 

348. 92S 

218,219 

43.239 

39,906 

947,989 

1 

III  l.V),(IOO 

983,000 

21.1,000 

4.1,  941 

119,958 

1,213,903 

•s  3 

1 i2,oin 

iei.013 

792, 337 

232;  795 

90.  097 

' 0 

1,288,242 

2 

0 

0 

317,279!  128,132 

124,  .108 

99,440 

1 

0 

0 

217,000 

21,441 

233,  874 

14,400 

486.  715 

n 

0 

1 1 7,  ,'00 

7.S7.304'  2 2SO 

190,061 

9,779 

980,491 

s 

0 

404,  7,S(V 

I,.'>l9t,fi78 

80,789 

^ fl| 

5,  .170 

4 679,  787 

1 

0 

1. 130 

81.S7.S 

18,401 

''98,344 

0 

199.  454 

(y 

491,  as 

> l,24.S.,S27 

331.  .13.1 

131,  140 

19, 3.17 

4 209,  i«4 

* 

» 

‘ 4,.SOO 

U1,000 

58,509 

3').  040 

1,500 

690,009 

■2 

0 

' 9,000 

131,299 

39, 169 

27,812 

2,946 

210,230 

1 

0 

0 

222.312 

1.S,9I3 

0 

0 

238,226 

1 

0 

8.S,  ,SOO 

as,««|  3,830 

102,288 

2,202 

318,820 

1 

^0,  7hii 

17,478 

IT1.9.S7’  32  999 

r 10,728 

09,240 

325,883 

2 

320, 7H0 

WltHOt*),  fO.311 

46.  661 

7,069 

868,536 

r> 

0 

280,000 

99.S,131 

7.^0R« 

0 

0 

1,  aVL  519 

1 

t» 

0 

117,200 

^ 0 

■%  0 

16,343 

133,543 

1 

0 

0 

' i:iS,478 

9.284 

0 

2.011 

146,778 

1 

41,730 

49,130 

47,'.,  930 

7,1,  210 

24  971 

7,224 

674  261 

1 

14.\  (100 

I.'i0,0a0 

0 

145,674 

13,638 

94, 758 

M9,070 

(WA-VIO 

1.. '.34, 248 

•286,90.3 

147,  122 

82.878 

4717,411 

4 

0 

90.  QUO 

329,119 

9'2, 34.1 

42.1,  430 

324  .179 

1,  235.  473 

< 

0 

aw,«M 

279.  ,SO0 

44,  202 

124,  455 

224  984 

924,  .186 

' 

0 

.')2,27t)l 

181 9S4 

41,901 

7.  121 

0 

284,946 

i 

0 

LSI,  012 

0 

75,793 

104.024 

4,313 

335,  143 

2 

700 

0 

0 

138904 

4.3,239 

10,666 

185,  .109 

1 

I4\000 

1.10,000 

14.1674 

1.3,638 

94,7.18 

M9,070 

4 

14.'i,700 

301,01'2 

0 

352,371 

160,901 

108,737 

1, 009, 721 

1 

0 

0 

> 117,898 

8428 

3^777 

0 

101, 101 

} 

0 

0 

• 13.1,478, 

9,284 

0 

4011 

140,773 

1 

0 

0 

219,070 

20.937 

14^3,13 

62,677 

436i(l37 

1 

0 

ISO,  000 

4.1, 000 

1,439 

40,911 

37,083 

275,033 

0 

ISO.  000 

SI4.449 

38  086 

224,041 

94371 

1, 018,944 

' One  school  reporta  this  amnual;  no  report  oti  this  item  lor  the  other  schools  ot  the  Btala. 
’ Includes  (3.1^  from  Federal  funds. 

' locludsa  S34r338  from  Federal  funds 


Table  8. — Teachers  colleges — Expenditures,  1923-2^ 
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Table  9. — Slate  normal  achooLt — Imtructora  and  graducUea,  1923-24 


' 

Instructors 

d 

h. 

in  normal  cwurses 

OrndniUi 

in  iJi 

In  um 

9 

COUrS43S, 

} 

8t«te 

U 

£ 

a 

o 

excluding 

duplicates 

Regular 

session 

Summer 

session 

i 

I 

Total, 

excluding 

duplicates 

t/i 

u 

E 

a 

a 

B 

a 

8 

s 

1 

8 

a 

a 

a 

d 

a 

« d 

i 

a 

o 

cc 

crj 

if 

’f 

s 

Et 

ff 

s 

X 

t 

1 

4 

( 

1 

7 

> 8 

1 

11. 

11 

19 

u 

Contioectul  United  States.. 

lOtt 

92 

1.4S7 

2,074 

011 

I.90A 

958 

1,322 

1,297 

2,4<)> 

1,604 

12,  a 

Alabama 

7 

7 

0U 

141 

30 

74 

63 

96 

Ti 

125 

83 

M 

Ariioua 

2 

1 

1 

32 

41 

23 

32 

17 

19 

32 

41 

.32 

M 

Arknnaas... 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 3 

1 3 

3 

4 

11 

II 

Calirornia 

1 

II 

12 

7 

8 

4 

4 

11 

12 

5 

ti 

Connecticut 

4 

0 

1 

14 

38 

14 

38 

0 

0 

14 

38 

0 

IS 

OcorRia 

2 

11 

10 

' 4 

5 

4 

6 

5 

7 

A 

a 

Idaho r-.' 

i 

2 

2« 

40 

IT 

36 

21 

35 

23 

40 

27 

u 

Kentucky..^ 

3 

31 

3S 

10 

18 

22 

24 

22 

27 

1 

II 

Maine ; 

(1 

S 

2(1 

no 

21 

' Ni. 

9 

33 

26 

no 

47 

a 

Maryland.. 

3 

3 

14 

83 

7 

>2 

9 

28 

13 

56 

24 

n 

Massachusetts..  ... 

3 

47 

I.XS 

31 

118 

26 

27 

40 

134 

38 

Minnesota. 

fi 

A 

ii7 

1H.S 

57 

140 

75 

185 

74 

1,1a 

Montana 

1 

1 

21 

42 

11 

33 

16 

■ 

IB 

.36 

12 

la 

New  Uampahiru 

2 

2 

17 

32 

■if- 

29 

8 

!■ 

32 

1 

» 

New  Jersey •. 

r, 

0 

22 

128 

~ 128 

0 

127 

04 

i,in 

1 

New  Meiico 

1 

I 

7 

11 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

6 

New  York . . 

U) 

y 

141 

330 

75 

247 

96 

108 

130 

306 

119 

is 

North  ('arollnu 

b 

a 

S7 

79 

10 

17 

28 

38 

40 

51 

5 

a 

North  Dakota 

4 

4 

ns 

73 

24 

49 

62 

52 

.52 

61 

00 

n 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

37 

21 

19 

12 

18 

9 

37 

21 

8 

n 

OrfRQp 

1 

I 

13 

59 

10 

4(1 

13 

59 

13 

59 

11 

91 

Pennsylvania 

14 

14 

2S8 

523 

167 

347 

182 

274 

238 

476 

249 

in 

Tennessee .* 

4 

4 

71 

73 

54 

65 

70 

71 

70 

71 

51 

V 

Vermont 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

0 

a 

Virginia 

I 

1 

30 

55 

8 

20 

8 

2^ 

, 4 

n 

Washington 

3 

3 

K6 

117 

47 

<75 

M 

83 

/ 

.-UW 

West  Virginia 

4 

4 

30 

38 

19 

^ 

32. 

^ 36 

82 

w 

Wisoonsin.... 

0 

0 

IU2 

228 

IH3 

219 

13^ 

..4^731 

224 

377 

1.M 

Colored  only  (ineluded  abort) 

Alabama 

2 

2 

30 

32 

.4 

8 

13 

16 

13 

16 

5 

t 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

0 

3 

3 

4 

>3 

> 3 

3 

4 

11 

U 

(loorgla 

1 

i 

8 

12 

3 

4 

4 

e 

4 

e 

3 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

17 

15 

3 

4 

8 

4 

8 

■ 7 

0 

Maryland 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 

9 

North  Carolina. 

• 

4 

4 

47 

6.5 

13 

12 

21 

29 

32 

\ 

3 

1 

Okljiboinu. -4  --  - 

1 

1 

37 

21 

iO 

13 

18 

9 

37 

1 

8 

. t 

Pennsylvania T...,. 

1 

0 

4 

lU 

3 

7 

0 

0 

2 

I.  1 

8 

Tenneeaee..,. , t 

1 

1 

24 

;!** 

55 

18 

17 

23 

17 

23 

17 

14 

4 

-1 

Virginia !... 

1 

1 

30 

6 

20 

8 

12 

8 

20 

4 

West  Virginia. 

1 

1 

11 

10 

3 

2 

10 

4 

10 

5 

0 

1 

United  States 

IS 

14 

227 

249 

75 

91 

111 

103 

143 

146 

51 

a 

OiUlrinff’PoaatuloTU 

» 

Hawaii 

] 

1 

7 

'45 

5 

30 

5 

12 

5 

37 

0 

1 

PhlllppiDe  Islands 

1 

0 

36 

45 

25 

45 

0 

0 

25 

40 

50 

1 
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Table  10. — Slate  normal  achooia — Studrnls,  I9SS-84 


St«t« 

V 

f) 

Uesideiit  students 

Stu- 
denp 
in  ex- 
ten- 
sion 
and 
corre- 
spond- 
ence 
courses 

Enroll- 

ment 

In 

model 

and. 

prac- 

tice 

schools 

.4 

• In  normal  courses 

' 

In  all  courses, 
etfludlng 
duplicates 

In  regular 
session 

In  summer 
session 

Tolttl  for  the 
year,  exclud- 
ing duplicates 

Men 

S 

Woiu- 

fn 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

■ 

Worn- 

OD 

Mon 

AVom* 

eo 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 

8 

• 

1* 

11 

« 

CoiitlnoDtol  Unilfd Static. 

1.1,  TB.t 

71,  WIO 

6.  M5 

3.'..  791 

36,  .574 

11,361 

68,  516 

16,  619 

37,  819 

Alabama 

5,17« 

.140 

2,473 

7.53 

3,069 

1,284 

5, 177 

3,792 

1,952 

Arltonn  . ,<tt 

IU2 

H04 

89 

482 

82 

316 

162 

745 

33 

89.5 

Arkan^s/ 

V2 

104 

lU 

14 

20 

77 

30 

84 

• 

1.19 

CaliforltA 

24 

172 

12 

139 

*1 

85 

12 

169 

90 

Connecticut 

0 

1,038 

D 

i,ai8 

0 

0 

0 

1,038 

2,785 

Oeoritia ; . 

IS8 

433 

14 

04 

14 

124 

14 

1-24 

348 

Idaho  . - 

170 

1,243 

94 

fil7 

7,57 

162 

1,  193 

6 

301 

Kentuck” 

44.1 

1,136 

•270 

631 

100 

465 

340 

984 

!•> 

463 

Maine.-  

Znl 

1,883 

184 

1,  \M 

.,.51 

737 

Ilk) 

1.883 

0 

1,721 

Mar>land 

iu:i 

1,'230 

54 

667 

27 

498 

81 

1,  1.52 

0 

496 

Masaachiuietta.  ^ 

142 

1,847 

K4 

994 

107 

8.59 

142 

1,847 

105 

2.644 

Minni'jiolH 

.12H 

6,051 

3.'0 

.1. 4,33 

248 

3,815 

502 

6,  ,5,55 

70 

2,704 

Montana 

72 

1,007 

33 

404 

33 

.564 

40 

866 

1,647 

660 

New  ]lam|«hire  

1 31 

1,114 

6 

619 

•25 

495 

11 

1.  114 

0 

049 

New  Jersey *. . . 

14(1 

2,699 

140 

2,699 

0 

0 

146 

'2,  099 

175 

1,117 

New  Metlro. 

21 

21 

15 

20 

7 

45 

21 

93 

New  York 

1,01#7 

6,180 

208 

3, 036 

573 

3,  .502 

800 

6.  172 

j.  i-28 

5,  479 

North  ('arullna 

440 

2.3H7 

•20 

175 

98 

HrtH 

IIS 

I.IMI 

■ 175 

716 

North  Dakota 

MV 

2,407 

218 

1,077 

310 

1.617 

450 

2,245 

261 

549 

Oktaboma 

llii 

Oil 

154 

372 

27 

■2-25 

IHl 

0U7 

85 

118 

Oregon 

K5 

1,559 

48 

705 

40- 

710 

85 

1,.159 

. 

459 

Pennsylvania 

2.40U 

11,234 

948 

5,434 

1,130 

7.301 

2,  111 

IA379 

7,  452 

Tennt'ssee 

WS5 

4,078 

507 

1,683 

597 

3,308 

W.'>5 

4, 678 

0 

9M 

Vermont 

0 

79 

P 

79 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

400 

Virginia 

3'23 

1,139 

% 

. 167 

41 

493 

49 

600 

66 

679 

^^ashlngton... 

l^t  Virginia 

HIjS 

4,424 

378’ 

2,479 

325 

1,469 

661 

4,aoo 

609. 

1, 144 

477 

1,  T23 

193 

3'22 

230 

652 

•339 

88» 

581 

578 



Colored  onlf  (inrj^d  abort) 

2,611 

L498 

1,834 

4, 

733 

4,  .501 

2,511 

8,371 

332 

4,200 

-Mahama j 

312 

1,'248 

61 

223 

94 

644 

155 

867 

829 

798 

Arkansas 

U2 

104 

10 

14 

•20 

77 

30 

H4 

OoorKla  ' . .. 

143 

141 

•27 

310 

1S5 

17 

300 

3'23 

112 

332 

3U2 

140 

2,099 

Oil 

80 

J,2.V4 

1,139 

360 

8 

10 

2 

8 

114 

3 

190 

0 

1 

22 

1'23 

Z5 

08 

372 

50 

339 

107 

•20 

14 

0 

1 

'74 

27 

0 

210 

43 

21 

124 

117 

43 

711 

•225 

0 

946 

493 

Ibl 

14 

r U14 

38 

352 

40 

458 

118 

64 

344 

679 

46 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

North  Carolina , 

Oklalioma I 

Pennsylvanio 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

United  Stales 

OtUitint  poufstioni 

Dawail 

FbiUppioe  Inlands 

3<1 

5 

82 

181 

3 

396 

49 

22 

•240  ! 12 

08  j 0 

809  175 

697  ! .85 

50  1 0 

1,254  I 0 

060  1 GO 

181  1 -b 

2, 144 

7,831 

479 

1,453 

512 

a.  .Ml 

219 

0 

973 

4,934 

.1.  195 

3,096 

48 

1.002 

430 

1,387 

37 

555 

208 

1,007 

15 

0 

47 

555 

302 

1,007 

438 

609 

827 
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Table  11.^ — State  normal  echooU — Fropfriy,  !ffS3-g4 


sut« 


CoDtiaenlaJ  Unitwl  3utes. 


• AlabaniA. . . _ 

Arltona 

ArkapsHA. . . . 

California 

CooDecticut- 

Oeoitia 

Idaho 

Kfntucky 

Maine  

Maryland 


Massachusetts-.. 

Minnesota ». 

Montana 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


NVw  Mexico 

New  York 

North  ramllna. 
North  Dakota. . 
Oklahoma 


Orr«on 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee.  . . . 

Vermont 

Vlrgipla 


Washinrfon 

WMt  vinrtnli- 

Wlscomte 


CoIorrS  tinlf  {Inelu4fd  ohorr) 


AUbam*. . 
Arkansas. . 
peorida — 
Kentucky . 
Maryland. 


North  Carolina... 

Oklahoma 

FenasylvaAla 

Tennessee 

Vlrirtnia. 

West  Vlrflnla 


TTolted  State*. 


Ouilrfiif  poututont 

Hawaii.. 

Philippine  lalaods r... 


> lAnda 


K--  • 


6 


Bound 
volumes 
Id  the 
library 

Value  nf  iirf)[,erty 

. 

Schools 

report- 

ing 

Library, 

appanttlA^. 

lumiViire. 

etc,, 

Grounds 

and 

buildings. 

Endow- 

inent 

funds 

' 

Total, 
iiuludinc 
endow  iiientj 

» 

1 

4 

i 

• 

7 

loe 

9«3.  599 

a 

»5. 934, 890 

rt3o.  tm 

JV.'J.  000 

$.\3, 394, 78f 

7 

3t.  2SM 

146.  7«l 

j . rrio 

, O' 

f.  90L  4H 

33.000 

2HS,  lOn 

1,316.015 

0 

1.604,041 
154.  SB 

1 

1,409 

5,  non 

129,876 

1 

6,  |gg 

46,599 

■ 264,228 

310,  HE 

♦ 

53,000 

94,  167 

i;  324,  506 

0 

i,4is,a 

2 

2,900 

6.  751 

166.300 

.5.000 

.<•  i:8,05l 

0 

1.5,800 

IM.233 

560,  432 

524,000 

1,248,985 

i 

.3,  750 

8,  A50 

513,000 

0 

.52US9 

r» 

15.000 

ii.K,.'a) 

1.. 552,  ,500 

0 

1.671,001 

3 

10,41.5 

3N095 

99H,  121 

0 

1,006,214 

5 

37.  8fiO 

84,000 

1.604,000 

0 

1.685,09 

f) 

C3.  (B4 

3. 379.  .532 

0 

3.586,7b 

1 

15,000 

s5, 2.51 

452.  424 

0 

497,371 

2 

8,  .500 

1,5,  .V» 

4»0. 00() 

0 

473, » 

40.262 

sa5, 196 

3. 352, 90S 

0. 

3. 8.58,  Ml 

1 

4.5H 

laOQO 

8.5,000 

('). 

9.M19 

in 

114,  1.V5 

•680,453 

5,  407, 6841 

0 

^08g.lJl 

* 

7.S87 

116,  789 

1. 877,  370 

0 

1.71H.m 

4 

22.  .522 

. 163,115 

I.912jt72 

'400,000 

2.47^^K 

500 

84,701 

214,  100 

0 

298.W 

1 

10,000 

21,000 

5X.00O 

0 

.511.09 

H 

ISI,519- 

L 156,  .542 

8,*  367, 262 

0 

9,523.79 

4 

l^eog 

34.5.98* 

1, 903.  627 

2,  139, 8h 

1 

3.n4W 

8,000 

150.000 

0 

158.09 

1 

4,  670 

137.527 

.542.  630 

0 

680. IE 

3 

72,98,5 

304.  151 

1,869,873 

(') 

2.  174.091 

4 

21,300 

A5,0U) 

1.475,ai0 

0 

1,560.09 

9 

224.562 

1.249.46,3 

4.  481, 140 

0 

.5,730,09 

2 

« 

13, 127 

' ‘48. 000 

IW7..300 

0 

Tl.\» 

I 

l,40tf  ■ 

6.0U0 

!'iV,  875 



134,871 

1 

500 

7.51 

ltll.300 

r. 

107,061 

1 

. 1 

7.50 

3,580 

250.000 
09,  130 

25479 

72,711 

4 

i,  112 

112,289 

1,  177,  370 

0 

1,289.69 

\ 

84,701 

214,  100 

u 

298,  n 

1 

4*403 

, 36,000 

288,282 

0 

324. » 

,4 

2,300 

' 30,987 

418,  627 

u 

449,(14 

1 

4,070 

137.  .527 

542,630 

0 

680,157 

1 

2,  .500 

15,000 

250,000 

365,  HI 

1.4 

35,071 

474,865 

.4,  I0^6U 

Aoeo 

4.  .588,  It 

1 

* 

11,000 

27, 164 

133, 797 

0 

inaoB 

1 

^OOtP 

, 30.000 

300,000 

. 32O.09 

V . 


er!c 
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Table  12. — Slate  normal  tchoola — ReceipU,  192S-H 


751 


state 


Schools  I 
rrp^Tt- 

‘DK 


■ From 
JirorlllC' 
dve 
luil'ls 


( 1 nriil  il  t ' iille'l 
.'MIl'c 


Al  ib.uiiH 

Anrona.  ..... 

Art.ioe-'k'. 

falifornoi  .... 

Connctticul... 

Oeorcia 

Idaho 

Krn  lucky 

.Maine  . 

MarjUiDil 

Mvs‘'arha.«'tt-'' 
Minnesota.  .. 

Monlann 

New  Hararwhire.- 
.Ncw  J ersey 

New  Meiioo. ... 

New  York 

North  (’anilina 
North  DaVotB. 
OkJiihonju- 

Orectan 

rentLsylvania. . 

Trniiosseio 

Vermont  

Virginia 

tVvhinjTton 

W(»t  VirEinta.. 
tvisaiosln 


107 


0 

. 0 

0 

g 

0 

20,  952 
0 
0 
0 


f ” ' 

Krohi  pulilii*  funds 

From  student*'  Ittt 

1 

From  i 
all  1 Total 
other  1 receipt* 
sources 

1 

^ “ 

For  In-  Fwcui- 
[TCAaeol  rent  ct- 
plant  jreiliMts 

Tuition, 

etc. 

ftoard, 

rrxiru, 

etc. 

4 S t 

1 

, 7 

8 ^ 

• 

I ‘ 

1 • 

:'kt,  647,701)  $9,  9W.  .'>.56  $1,  1 1 1,  .527 

1 

i' 

*'2  rJ4,648'j742,  144  517,839,932 

I 


fn.’orcd  on?(  (inWurJrd 

. abetf) 

Alahama... 

Arkiimnis 1 

ileorcia 

Kentucky 

MHcylaad 

North  ParoUna 

Oklahoma . 

Pennsylvania 

Tennwsoe..,, 

Vlririnia 

Wcil  Virginia 

Unit 


Hawaii. 


1 

in 

,5 

4 

1 

1 

14 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 


an,  i»»i  > 7’4't, 
ti,sfi<i  -ir.a, 

n > ss, 

41. 

23S,  AA2  IM, 


320- 
.10 
sa> 
270 
666, 
• I 


« 7,500 
I2.22SL. 
01 

24.1,  nnoi 
2.V1,  (JOO, 

17,  ,57.T. 
132,2391 
200,ono<- 
I 0: 

42.  r«i 


•46. 

1S4, 

7K. 

203, 

ai. 

4.52. 

764. 

104. 

134, 

744, 


flSR' 

67«j 

.505 

a» 

M3 
669, 
249  • 

2W, 


143,  II 
9,00.5 
3,003 
0 
0 

2.161 

24,M>4i 

1.H31' 

Ol 

7.47.5j, 

1,666 
6«,l.Vt' 
2«,on(V, 
2.5, 29^ 

0 


14.5.  Till  12.5,703) 

4,600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

192, 132 

0 

0 

45.  537 

1, 847 

8,5“^ 

0 

AS 

0 

01,^ 

35.163 

96.935 

\ l.lBl 

42, 4.52,  , 24  , 474 

110.000  ,8,700 

.56, 909;  \ 0 

92,888 

\ ® 

1,800 

2,700' 

12,300! 

100 

0 

77.0S4. 

1.361.  lUftj 

10.372 

.544,  .90! 

• 184,7001 

23,021 

7, 90.5 

166, 02,5 

;w4,  ."ffij 

38,84.3 

,0 

10,000 

90,900 

6, 49.5 

0 

0! 

114.241! 

20,000 

0 

131,821 

L 503, 576 

514,  .3.841 

n 

64.  '244| 

274. 405i 

39,802 

0 

90.000 

0: 

• 0 

0 

4K,  (W.l 

1 

75,1.52; 

12.807 

2.  .500'  o' 

oi  l.W.  (»10 

,589.  HOO* 

91,004 

194.379' 

1.5,812 

0 

lat,  13.5 

1,393,891' 

•2.5,915 

250: 

°l 

47,64l! 
.38. 497' 
.50,089' 

o' 


0 


141,4071  42.213 

IVO^  10.000 
3B,733  13,05# 


n: 

oi 

0 

0! 

0’ 

H' 


01 

•7,500 

O', 

10.000: 

2M..500 

10,000' 

14’244| 

43.0691 

M.oon 


64,2.501 
•88,820 
• .31, 888 
48.505 
44,000 

r 

134.  76Q  . 
B0.9QD 
68,388 
54,405 
7.M52 
34,37t 


States 

15  0 

438.313 

735,  .517 

8.V943 

ZM.58I 

nniursiion* 

1 

1'  0 

0 

124,000 

Aaoo 

0 

lalaods 

1’  € 

100,000 

0 

0 

20,656 
6, 495 
4,751 
9,714 
12,807 
Z312 


177.300 

100,000 


t Includw  sA»50  from  Morrtll-Ne4aon  fund. 

• InrladM  $20,654  from  Fcdergl  tunda. 

• From  private  benefaction*. 


•IneJodM  $12,888  from  private  benefarrtlona. 
■Incltidea  $W  from  SmlUi-Ucicbea  fund. 


/ 

■ ( 


387,  .594 
91,897 
47,170 
615, 180 

56.649 
289.906 
88.882 
492,056 
592.  .527 

570.008 

2.031,907 

508,949 

216,306 

879,551 

17.52.5 
1,453,059 
804,252 
6.V5,  773 
157,484 

134,241 ' 
3,  435. 478 
S6.\07l 
112000 
179, 830  ^ 

779,301 
401.  756 
1.. 581. 709 


IM.  167 
91,897 
40.  t4*- 
48,  .506  • 

62, 100 

496,  W 
157,484 
87,541 
128.734 
179,820 
10.3,256- 

1,  MO  .560  ■ , 
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Table  14. — City  normal  schools — Personnel  an^  property,  19SS-S4 


Pt«te 


i Tmchcra  and  stu<lrnL« 

Numl>er 

of  PvM-h- 

Orndutttes 

crs,  in* 

Narmiil  from 

cludiriK 

stuilcnLs  1 nornml 

priori- 

* roursfs 

L* 

S 

pal 

1 

k. 

= 

^ - 1 

8 

Q 2 

= B all 

s 

i. 

a-  1 c c 

1 7i 

5 tf 

Property 


— I 

5 I 
£ 


V’nlueof 
library, 
noundi  appa-  | 
vol-  ] ratiL's. 
umas  machin- 
ialhe'  ery, 
library;  and  ; 
j furtil- 
, turf 


Valiip  of  I 
groimd.t 
and 

buildltiKS 


Total 
vniue  nf 
prcipertr 
rriKirfed 


1 

1 ! 

) 

IW 

4 

i 

:»nr. 

S 1 

1 

Oi:i  12,  1.32 

7 

4.. 

8 

f 11  M 11  J 

V r’  ' ■ 

27  119,08fi«13,  182 $0,014,  745$ 

11 

7,027,(0: 

('ontincnt  \l  I'nitrd 
Slates 

w 

1 ; 

1 1 

20S,  3.  000 

Ulstrlct  of  ('oliimbirt  ... 

2 

3 

3.3 

l« 

.M  1 

7,1 

21(f’ 

2 

1ft.  032 

70,  (»« 

41)0,  llOOj 

'■5raa» 

(Ifonila . 

1 

0 

10 

(1 

1 12 

nl 

40 

1 

1.200 

1.  .vm 

2.50.  000 

2.51.  IW 

Illinois 

1 

tr 

3U 

131 

2,  OO.''’ 

1(1 

430 

1 

31.HI0 

S.'i,  ,M  '> 

1,  037.  .Vi2' 

1.  ra,077 

Iowa 

1 

1 

0 

7s 

O' 

17 

1 

2,  H<n 

(S.  (MIO 

IftO.OI*)' 

iraon 

1 

1 

9 

0 

249 

1 

0,204 

14.410' 

7l,78lj 

>AltI 

Louisiana 

1 

i; 

i« 

1 

1 

si' 

1 

2.701 

3.000 

40.ono! 

43,00 

..Maine 

I 

Oil 

1 

(V 

ih; 

0 

“ 4 

1 

I..V». 

0.  87.5 

BO.  0001 

Marvlanri 

2 

3 

2fi 

31 

2S2 

2 

g.onn 

441.000 

100,000 

z\n.tn 

M a.s.snrhiLsetLs 

1 

1 

0 

21 

i;i 

0 

i 

400 

1.S7.S 

■ 

i.im 

Missouri 

1 

2 

8.1 

0 

217 

Oi 

H7 

1 

2,100 

8U) 

fi00,000| 

500,  M 

1 

0 

j- 

0 

10' 

n! 

3 . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

- 

(y 

\Sh. 

0 

41  . 

New  York 

3.3 

173 

i« 

3,048 

im 

. 170 

4 

27, 047 

10.\  077 

2,,M4,  ISO 

2.  om,  25: 

Ohio 

42 

113 

li.OIfi 

4 

.317 

b 

1.3,412' 

A,  lUI 

203, 775, 

■JDl'i,  fil 

Peniv'.vlvanlrt 

o 

8i 

.Wi 

l.v 

1, 08»I 

43; 

273 

2 

0 

7.5.  OIK) 

087,4;5i 

l,l*>'2.47l 

1 

2' 

5 

^ Mf9‘ 

.Vi 

1 

2,001) 

_ _ 

— 

Colored  onlf  {inrluded  abort'} 

1 

> 

r ' 

1 

IMstrict  of  rolumbla 

1 

3' 

12, 

/*■’ 

271)' 

3 

ll.S 

1 

ft,  ft.32: 

20,000 

240,  000 

34).  (» 

Maryland 

1 

8 

42 

2: 

r.7  ■ 

1 

ol 

0 

8a  000. 

'41.  on 

I'aited  Stales 

2 

4 

20 

ss 

44H 

! 

■"J 

182 

2 

ft.6.32j 

20,000, 

1 

34a<n 

&':•  .tv 

■iiai 


% 


r 


#■ 
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Table  15. — City  normal  schoda — Receipta  and  expendilurea,  19!SS-t4 


Receipts 

Expend!  turee 

State 

Schools  reporting 

II 

II 

- S 

oc 

R 

S. 

M 

V 

- 8 
3 

bC 

a 

u 

c.  / 

w 

1 

1 

0 

”3 

rH 

a 

L 
0 0 

0 2 
i 

■3 

o: 

cv 

— m 

¥i 

•-uS 

fc  = = 

s5b 

o 

in 

rp- 

Total  current  expendi- 
tures 

Outlay.5  for  sites, 
buildings,  etc. 

1 

i 

‘ 

1 

j 

8 

f 

It 

" 

Cuniinontal  United 

. 

A 

* 

filutes 

W 

w,  aoaii.Rsi.-Tto 

20  tlO«.  3.51 

l$1, 347,006 

»82  22H 

tm, 76|!$1. 66L  436  1338.  583 

7 

M).  0211 

2 

6,  lOO 

76,  .51 5 

3 120 

1,204 

00.020 

1 

U.  MM 

1 

2»22 

II.G62 

0 

0 

14,604  

niiDoi$ 

1 

2V7i  M5'  1 

fi,,50O 

m.432 

23,340 

73.  ,573 

207,84.5:  4.681 

lown  . 

1 

20.  170,  1 

2.500 

13120 

1, 100 

3,4.50 

20. 170. 

I 

a5,210 

1 

3,575 

26,454 

l,M8 

74 

32.  lOli  3, 100 

liOni^diitiA. 

1 

2i,  27R 

, 

3.000 

17.270 

2600 

1,318 

24,278 

44,000 

Mftim' 

i 

1.  700 

1 

1.700 

0 

0 

0 

1,700 

Maryland 

2 

1 7K,  83.51  2|  «,880i 

66,410' 

6,080 

8,237 

77,807,  1,228 

Maasurhusotts 

1 

1.  tMf 

4.  008!  I 

3.101 

0 

502 

315 

4,008.  200 

MUsauri 

1 

3,  501 

20,443 

1 

4,200 

21,841 

3,402 

0 

20,443 

] 

1,  700 

] 

1,700 

0 

0 

0 

1,700 

Sow  Jorsoy 

1 

47,000 

1 

7.000 

38,000 

2000 

0 

47,000 

\>w  York 

7 

810.74.5 

7 : 30,775 

48fi,OW 

1,713 

74,727 

503,314 

223,431 

Ohln 

!, 

4H.  l2Vi  iii2.  l.m 

5;  1.5,308 

123,825 

16,221 

fl.225 

161,570  saooo 

Ponnsylvanla 

2 

24X587 

2i  8,000 

171,138 

I3,flltf 

47,4,53 

230, 0101  2 676 

Vlrcinia 

1 

3.V40 

ll  3000 

10,010 

4. 043 

0.005  2A.148!  0.258 

Coiorni  only  (inrlndfd 

aboet) 

(') 

‘ 

1 

. 

1 

Marvland... 

0 

20,068 

1 

2880 

1.3862 

1,887 

UQ 

A, 

20,068 

• 

\ 


■ \ul  cl  ven  separately  Ironn  other  scbools  io  District  of  Colombia. 

Table  16. — Couniy  rwrmal  achoola — Peraonnel  and  properiy,  19£3-t4' 


Touchers  and  studonti 


' Bt»t« 

f 

a 

1 

e 

s 

1 

& 

Number 
of  tcach- 
en,ln- 
rludlog 
director 

Normal 

studeoU 

Gradu- 

ates 

from 

normal 

coorace 

5 
? 

6 
e 
a 

1 

£ 

Bound 

voi- 

tunes 

in 

the  li- 
brary 

a 

Value 
of  U- 
brary, 
appa- 
ratus, 
ma- 
chinery, 
and 
furni- 
ture 

Value  of 
grounds 
and 
buUd- 

Inga 

Total 
ralue  of 
property 

a 

s 

Women 

Men 

Women 

0 

7>. 

1 

reporltd 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

a 

1 

14 

11 

If 

a 

U 

. ('ontftMotsd  United 

Statea. 

00 

27 

171 

207 

2327 

164 

i.aor 

73 

40. 023 

102066 

ti.  lai,  400 

11,373,666 

VUcblgan 

M 

0 

61 

4«T 

34 

334 

30 

4,714 

0,360 

166,000 

iiM^tao 

Ohlo..» 

u 

3 

40 

86 

BU 

61 

4« 

SI 

lAOU 

ia,w 

200( 

12160 

Wlsconaln 

M 

34 

TO 

\m 

1.343 

H 

7TT 

33 

30ti«a 

66,464 

1,000,300 

1.068.  IM 

Property 


t 

%» 
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Tabub  17. — County  normal  8chool$ — Receipla  and  expenditures,  192^H 

Rcrcl(its  ExfieDditures 


State 


8 

3 

W 

C > 

I i 

c o 

X 


Public  fund< 
for— 


c5 

fc— 

t 

a 


I 

•» 

0 

1 

S 

0 

ke 

bk. 


c 

s 

tn 


1^ 
= s 

■i 

-a 


(’on  1 1 ni'.n  1 II  t ! I !'  I 

fluU-d  Stalre . V*  $4,  9UJ  $261  tt-a.  W.S;$9. 


Mlrhlgiui  - -'ll). 

Ohio 1 M 


Ill 3 


I'Xj  aei  S3.  736  AK( 


WisiTU'iiii 7'ii  ♦.  ..  .304,  206 


I 


II 


S,hUl 


I' 


c a 

q 

1 

l|§ 

*|s 


i» 


II 

E sh 
■gcF 

« 3 M 

Sg1 

o 


11 


i 1 I 

& '1 

,1? 

I tw 

8=  I il 

•3  - 


c 

H 


I 3 

I ^ 


U 


I 


K9$UI|,.'i24  lini,  502jt».61WM»,  123  $44fi.{».M3«.7J( 

34)  4»,:T'.|  ■*1,6211  1.4H2  e7,53l»i  3St 

34  67,0101  'rAHlXM  4,660  74?'  M,37«  K 

26|  74,73«  116,«I7  14,608  42,7i0'2«i,0«l  3«,» 


* One  school  rcjiorts  loul  only. 

Tablk  18.— Prita/e  uorn.al  schoolt — I nxlruriors  and  graduates,  I9SS-24 


i I 

Ir 


Inslrmtnra 


b 


Blate 


Id  all 

ciiixnrti, 

H i cscluditiR 
E iluplicales 


a 

s 

a 
I i 


In  uumul  wum* 


Kcpiluf 

Bcmioii 


! 


6uniDicr 
aetau)  11 


Totid.  cT- 
cIudinR 
(liililicalea 


c 

g I 

O I 

if 


{'untliienlHU'tiilcil  Statre  6"  I V*  I 


B 

a. 


!• 


Alnbunn . ' 1 

Callfomia . 2 

rolorailo * j 1 

Connecttcut ' 4 

Diitrlct  of  Columbia....' 2 

Maho.’. f 1 

llllnota , ft 

Indiana ] 2 

Iowa 


Maryland | 2 

M HsaarhuMtU 

MinDeaota. 

Mteourl - 

Nebraska . . 

New  Jeney ^ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oreeon. 

renneylvaoia.. 

Soath  Carolina 

*8oath  Dakota 

Tnrniwaaa  .4 

Texas 

Utah 

Vlnlnla_ 

WaiWnitOB...w 

CUwfd  ea^  (leelnM  s6«m) 

Alabama.... 

North  CamUna 

Booth  Carolina 

Tennwae 

Vbflnla. 


UnMad  Statea. 


137 

0 

1 

13 

3 

16 

.3.4 

V 

u 

10 

23 

17 

0 

11 

30 

M 

43 

17 
3 
7 

3 

18 
27 

0 

13 

78 

0 


1X7 

10 

3 

18 

78 


1 Ml 


351 


11 


Oradooha 

Inint 


0 

■.  » 


12 


tor 

207 

4<H 

w . 

I4V 

2.10 

.167  ! 

r.'3 

5 

> 3 

10 

16 

10 

16 

13 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

13 

2 

1 

2 

0. 

1 

2 

24 

6 

16 

4 

2 

0 

16. 

14 

3 

14 

0 

0 

3 

14 

a 

6 

1 

4 

2 

8 

3 

(4) 

18 

47 

5 

13 

17 

48 

11 

6. 

0 

7 

10 

7 

10 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

10 

4 

0 

• 0 

10 

4 

150 

21 

138 

3 

0 

31 

138 

lU 

12 

13 

0 

0 

13 

13 

1 

0 

I 

0 

U 

0 

1 

1 

11 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

17 

18 

8 

0 

0 

16 

8 

115 

37 

(15 

0 

2 

37 

65 

M 

S 

27 

33 

33 

30 

&W 

7 

4} 

1 

i 

7 

47 

3V 

2 

21 

1 

25 

3 

83 

13 

8 

4 

0 

0 

6 

4 

11 

1 

3 

f 0 

0 

1 

3 

23 

6 

It 

0 

0 

6 

It 

40 

13 

S 

3 

1 

13 

28 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

68 

II 

S 

M 

tl 

S 

81 

S3 

0, 

14 

0 

1 

0 

14 

IS 

8 

t 

10 

16 

to 

18 

17 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

r 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 

18 

• 

S 

0 

0 

« 

S 

- 88 

11 

t 

34 

■3 

S 

SI 

2»  ' 2,«l 


W 

_Al 


14 


•0 


0 

0 

, 2 
C 
0 

16 

4V 

38 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

IS 

23 

48 

0 

3 

0 

6 


a 

■» 

I 

I 

« 

«7 

II 

m 

D 

K 

I 
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■ 

» 

I 

I 

» 
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Tablk  1ft. — PriDoU  normal  tehooU — Sludentt,  I9SS-H 


\ 


8tat« 


ContlneDtsl  X'nltnl 

8iat« 

\ 

AUhsms 

r»li(tirniii 

roJormln 

Conneoiinit 


Reddcnt  tiadents 


In  normal  oour««e 

In  all  oourw*,  ^ ~ 

(^rJudlnc  I j ToUl  for 

dupllcatrs  | In  re^ar  In  nunmrr  thr  yrar,  i 
Mraion  Msaloo  I exclodlnit 
dupll<»l«« 


District  of  TolurnMa  . 

•i 

Idaho 

nhnols 

Indiana < 

Iowa 

Marylond 


Maaaarhuaetta. 

M inn<'sota 

Mlsaourl 

Nebraska. 

New  Jersey 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Orreon 

PenosylTanla. . . 


Stn- 
denU 
in  «i- 
tenaioD 
and 
corre- 
apond- 
ence 


Enroll- 

mont 

in 

model 

and 

practice 

schools 


Sooth  ('arollna 

South  Dakota., 

Tenncfsioi *. 

Texas 

Utah c. 


VTninls 

Washington. 


Cvlored  on/y  (huludrd  ahfirr) 


Alabama,  a 

North  Carolina. 
South  t'arollna. 

Tentwosee 

VUiIlU 


I’nltod  Rlalro. 


Men  ' 

W(V  1 

! 

MfD  ; 

Wo- 

Men  { 

Wo- : 

M en 

i 

Wo-  1 

men  | 

1 

1 

meD 

i 

men  : 

1 

men  i 

1 

1 s'i 

1 

1 

t 1 

1 

. 

1 

’ 1 

8 i 

i 

• i 

II 

11 

■\24» 

12,943  1 

813 

.\,1»3 

423 

3,  .1.17 

, 1 

1.  189 

8,88.1 

308 

5.484 

1, 112 

I.2I2 

0 

4.'» 

4,1 

37.1 

4.1 

416  1 

315 

0 

IM 

0 

] 'WO 

0 

30 

0 

151  1 

' 102 

20 

7S 

an 

7S 

0 

0 

20 

75  ■ 

n 1 

173 

0 

• 172 

3 

10 

0 

172  ! 

1 220 

i> 

143 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

70 





100 

ns 

243 

60 

63 

76 

88 

125 

140 

22 

80 

42A 

89.1 

127 

691 

41 

ZVl 

148 

870 

20 

30/ 

KT7 

3,31 

62 

149 

63 

223 

107 

331 

■77 

163 

08 

97 

2 

18 

0 

0 

2 

16 

(') 

34 

22 

16 

22 

0 

0 

16 

22 

<89 

3 

1,695 

0 

1.585 

0 

4 

0 

1,58,1 

> 11.1 

IW 

' 139 

41 

75 

0 

0 

41 

'■  7,1 

.4  . 

1 54 

0 

6 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

111 

188 

30 

."12 

6 

0 

0 

32 

6 

46 

A80 

• .16 

88 

0 

0 

M 

M 

9 

160 

432 

1.216 

107 

717 

0 

0 

107 

737 

' 666 

1 IQ.S 

i!K77 

4 

552 

50 

1,438 

54 

1,850. 

>239 

0 

.176 

0 

426 

0 

96 

0 

.121 

' 356 

0 

368 

0 

76 

0 

184 

0 

218 

31 4 

•M 

162 

61 

162 

0 

0 

M 

162 

31' 

I* 

165 

f) 

22 

0 

0 

n 

22 

127 

78 

176 

35 

112 

0 

0 

3.1 

112 

2 

1 11 

383 

- 6,32 

160 

3.16 

11 

107 

166 

448 

' 407 

0 

42 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

d? 

< 160 

141 

161 

12 

16 

0 

0 

12 

<15 

> 300 

71  !i 

1,040 

38 

37 

136 

719 

173 

7.16 

79 

1 396 

0 

’733 

0 

106 

0 

36 

0 

141 

486 

. 1,11# 

1,212 

0 

46 

46 

370 

46 

415 

315 

14A 

330 

4 

12 

0 

0 

4 

12 

94 

lOA 

166 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 137 

2V1 

482 

134 

' 328 

0 

0 

134 

228 

330 

71.1 

1,040 

38 

37 

m 

719 

173 

756 

70 

1 >396 

. 2,33« 

j 3, 138 

176 

444 

' 180 

j 1.089 

366 

1,633 

79 

j 1.370 

• Pohllc  acboola  also  arc  iLsed.  * 

'Only  one  school  reporta  Its  own  rsodal -school  onroUmenti  the  other  uses  (mhllc  acboola. 
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760  BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OP  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 

. 'V \m.K  il.-^Prii’Ole  normal  schools — Expenditures,  t92S-2J^ 

Sliile 

■ ' , 

1 

5^:honls  ^ 
rciKHi- 

m 1 
1 
1 
1 

Salaries 

of 

priminals 

ami 

directors 

Salaries 
of  other 
instruc- 
tors 

Other 
ei|iendi- 
tures  fcir 
lasiruc- 
tinn  and 
adnilriis- 
trat  ion 

O|iertition, 
inainte- 
nauce, 
sundry 
anil  (bed 
cliargea 

Total 

current 

expendi- 

tures 

Outlap 
for  sU«, 
build- 
ings, «tt 

2 

1 

t 

S 

1 

7 

8 

riiiitliientiJ  T’liiteil 

< 

Slufns 

M 

$l»0,  K'.V 

$1,075,700 

$310,080 

$1,30.1, 160 

$2,070,207 

$560,211 

Alrtbiiiim  

1 

•■i,  '.r.’fi 

IS'J,  270 

72,742 

237, 3 19 

498, '297 

55,400 

( 'jJi[orilin  

2 

7.  ‘jno 

7,  s;^ 

2,  .'4X1 

\ ww 

38,  .132 

( 'nnnf<ti>iit 

•J 

7, 

■jg,  lai 

S,  ,'4XV 

121,  222 

106,327 

2,  (a 

Disirli  1 i.f  ( lilimiina. .. 

1 

i.:ir. 

l.SOO 

' 0 

l,.100 

4.01.1 

lliilllO 

1 

3,  tXJU 

2S.U04 

3,  Tit 

8, '237 

42,  424 

60 

Illlnoif 

fi 

IS,  400 

115,077 

.16, 844 

l.ia377 

410,  10.1 

189,  ir 

Inclittim  . - 

1 

4.  son 

tf.  .’..'jO 

40. 004 

.'44,814 



Iowa  

1 

3,  IXX) 

2(1,  .mo 

3,  240 

21,  .119 

379 

.Mary  lam! 

1 

l.fXX) 

■28,  .KX) 



.M  aasachuscus 

«,  Vi) 

40,# 

17,  1.19 

33,  349 

100,714 

2,0(4 

Minnosnta.. 

o 

4,  goo 

3.',  1(10 

4(X) 

2H.  043 

60.043 

Nobraska... 

T 

2. 340 

20,  OtXl 

U 

3.1,  (XX) 

.17,340 

iAW 

New  Jors»^y 

2 

(1. 

(W.  hW 

18,272 

iiH,  M A 

i;t.%  026 

. 

New  Vgrk  , 

•Jl,  ISI 

.1'2,  040 

2t),  210 

:iK,  :m 

110,068 

North  Carolina.- 

2 

' 400 

4.^M» 

13, 07,1 

lor.,  02.1 

160,348 

18,28 

ohte.... 

u.ino 

34,  ,117 

.8,  '202 

74,  032 

123,  111 

1.230 

1 

y,  MlO 

8, 100 

17,000 

Pennsylvania 

a 

0.  4.00 

1.',,  no 

3'  34.1 

.1,  132 

30,  373 

'1 

Boulh  I'aroliriH 

1 

l.tl.’i.’) 

S.  SIKI 

0 

2.  388 

. 12,9.33 

South  Dakota 

2,5.|) 

rA3»4 

12,  ,102 

01,  108 

130,5.14 

4,640 

Tcnnt-ssec . 

:« 

7,000 

43, 444 

4,910 

19,92.1 

75,288 

122,347 

Texas. 

1 

2,1*10 

2, .'«) 

4,.'XI0 

L't.ah . . 

1 

2,  T.'iO 

30,  ,121 

1,270 

9,  3'20 

33,873 

1, 144 

Vintlnla . 

1 

7,  4.38 

224,  774 

40,  ,171 

189,902 

408, 76.1 

41.(41 

W asblagtoa. . 

2 

2,  fXX) 

fi4,  600 

112,248 

l.TQI 

ColoTei  only  (includrd  ahare) 

1 » 

• 

Alabama 

1 

,1,026 

182,270 

72,  ^2 

237, 3.10 

408,297 

56,401 

N^th  Carolina 

1 

> 2,400 

17,W» 

0,  175 

43. 975 

70,848 

18, » 

Snfith  Carolina 

1 

1,(V1.1 

ft,Kfi0 

0 

2.388 

12,933 

Tennwsi'e 

•2 

4,000 

30,278 

3, 134 

8,440 

4^812 

122,» 

Virginia , .. 

1 1 

7, 4.1H 

224.  774 

4A.171 

189, 902 

408,766 

41,411 

United  States  . 

•V 

i jO 

1 

21,430 

464, 2io 

128,022 

482,  124 

1,000,005 

237, 4« 

i 

' Plu<i  lu)1^.  , 

^ 
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BIBNNUL  SUBVBY  OF  KDUOATION,  1822-1924 
Table  23. — Teachers  coliegea — Inatructora,  I9SS-S4 


[InrJudlng  tescber-traioing  Institutions  oflering  four  yean’  work  above  the  secondary  school  and  graatli^ 

degreee] 


IxxstioD  (lor  name  of  inslltutfon,  see 
Table  22) 


Conway  Ark 

Chico.  Calif 

Fresno.  Calif 

8an  Diego,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

San  Jose,  Calif 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif 

Greeley,  Colo 

Onnnlson,  Colo 

Athens,  Oa 

Valdosta,  Oa 

Carbondale,  111 

Charleston,  111 

Chicago,  111 ' 

De  Kalb,  111 

Msoomb.ni 

Normal,  ni 

Danville,  Ind.' 

Indianapolis,  lnd.< 

Mancie,  Ind 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Emporia,  Kans 

Bays,  Kans 

Pittsburg,  Kans.  

Bowling  Green,  Ky 

Richmond,  Ky 

Natchitoches,  Ijt... 

Boston,  Mass 

Do.. 

Bridgewaler,  Maas 

Framingham,  Mass 

Salem,  Moss 

Worcester,  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mich... 

YpellantI,  Mich 

Hattiesburg,  Miss 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo,* 

Klrksville,  Mo 

' Maryvlire,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo I 

'Springfield,  Mo 

Warrensburg,  Mo 

Chadron,  Nebr 

Kearney,  Nebr 

Peru,  Nebr 

Wayne,  Nebr 

East  Lm  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

8UverClty,N.  Mex 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Greenville,  N.  C 

Valley  City.  N.  Dak 

Bowllni  Green,  Ohio 

Kent,  Ohio 

Ada,  Okie 

Alva,  Okla .*.... 

Durant,  Okla..: 

Edmond,  Okla. 

Tahlequah,  Okla 

Weatherford  |OkIa 

Providence,  B.  I 

Orangeburg,  8.  C.* 

Aberdeen,  a.  Dak 

‘ Private. 


In  normal  courses 


excluding 

duplicates 

1 

Regular  ses- 
sion 

Summer  ses- 
sion 

Total,  excludlni 
dnplicatM 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men  j 

Wom8n 

Misn 

Womea 

1 

1 

4 

3 

8 

7 

8 

1 

27 

19 

17 

18 

23 

17 

27 

19 

12 

17 

11 

IS 

8 

IS 

12 

17 

2S 

28 

13 

17 

10 

3 

13 

U 

23 

33 

6 

16 

7 

11 

9 

19 

11 

55 

7 

35 

4 

20 

11 

55 

2D 

61 

5 

40 

14 

16 

19 

U 

26 

23 

13 

18 

17 

11 

36 

a 

«5 

58 

5,4 

53 

60 

49 

95 

58 

42 

36 

17 

25 

30 

29 

42 

It 

U 

40 

11 

40 

0 

0 

11 

4li 

4 

24 

4 

22 

3 

7 

4 

» 

2,1 

26 

2.4 

26 

22 

21 

25 

» 

2,4 

42 

1.4 

16 

34 

30 

24 

a 

6 

22 

2 

13 

3 

13 

3 

a 

22 

33 

22 

33 

22 

33 

22 

a 

Vi 

24 

20 

22 

23 

23 

33 

a 

62 

80 

33 

46 

53 

63 

61 

71 

26 

11 

12 

J 

26 

11 

36 

11 

2 

42 

0 

38 

3 

42 

2 

47 

27 

29 

19 

18 

27 

29 

27 

a 

'47 

> 48 

*45 

>32 

*47 

>48 

*47 

>48 

128 

175 

81 

90 

115 

163 

128 

175 

M 

9,4 

40 

54 

55 

75 

55 

95 

33 

25 

23 

13 

33 

35 

33 

a 

78 

47 

60 

37 

78 

47 

78 

47 

34 

18 

31 

13 

27 

13 

31 

14 

28 

3.4 

34 

25 

17 

20 

28 

35 

34 

42 

30 

42 

34 

34 

34 

41 

21 

9 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

7 

19 

7 

19 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

28 

9 

28 

0 

0 

9 

S 

8 

35 

8 

35 

0 

0 

8 

u 

10 

26 

10 

26 

0 

0 

10 

. » 

7 

13 

7 

13 

0 

0 

7 

11 

13 

.48 

5 

' 43 

9 

2,5 

12 

55 

66 

92 

53 

70 

54 

70 

66 

91 

2.4 

28 

20 

36 

25 

28 

25 

a 

4,4 

46 

21 

28 

42 

46 

43 

45 

68 

112 

47 

83 

46 

’ 78 

68 

111 

12 

26 

10 

20 

13 

26 

13 

a 

33 

31 

25 

21 

32 

25 

32 

31 

22 

16 

3 

4 

10 

6 

11 

1 

3S 

27 

28 

r 

35 

27 

85 

T 

34 

45 

26 

22 

81 

39 

31 

80 

22 

27 

18 

15 

9 

30 

3 

46 

48 

39 

45 

46 

48 

46 

41 

44 

60 

24 

36 

44 

50 

U 

N 

16 

20 

18 

30 

15 

16 

13 

a 

32 

48 

16 

26 

24 

38 

36 

45 

16 

24 

14 

23 

16 

24 

16 

« 

19 

17 

16 

17 

19 

17 

19 

11 

17 

27 

9 

12 

16 

26 

16 

» 

18 

26 

1 

6 

8 

4 

9 

1 

88 

64 

. 34 

87 

34 

27 

as 

«4 

18 

31 

9 

34 

11 

11 

15 

•-» 

23 

57 

■ 15 

39 

23 

43 

33 

87 

28 

24 

23 

24 

34 

20 

38 

N 

38 

47 

16 

24 

34 

46 

35 

47 

SO 

. 85 

19 

16 

31 

11 

40 

37 

44 

19 

20 

13 

44 

19 

44 

» 

34 

19 

17 

13 

18 

4 

30 

17 

41 

36 

19 

31 

23 

6 

41 

• 

31 

IS 

14 

11 

31 

15 

31 

II 

38 

24 

11 

13 

33 

7 

' 34 

• 

20 

31 

9 

24 

11 

7 

» 

' « 

27 

U 

13 

27 

9 

39 

a 

3« 

34 

30 

38 

13 

SO 

36 

M 

' Eatlmated  as  to  sea. 


' Fur  otdored  penous.. 
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Location  (for  name  of  iastlfutlon.  see 
Table  *2) 

> 

Id  all  coursee, 
eicludlDg 
duplicates 

Regtilar  ms- 

SlOD 

[ D DormsJ  coarsee 

' 

[ Summer  »«e- 

1 

Total  excluding 
duplicaiee 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

I Mpd 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 * 

7 

% 

1 

Madison,  S.  Dak.  

Spe-artisBi  S.'Dak 

16 

28 

11 

20 

1 

i e 

. 13 

15 

28 

le 

36 

8 

21 

13 

17 

14 

25 

SfTineflcld,  B.  Drih  

18 

18 

6 

8 

12 

7 

12 

9 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

S5 

46 

30 

19 

1 85 

46 

85 

46 

Alpine.  Tei , 

13 

16 

10 

13 

12 

14 

12 

14 

ranvon.Tei.. 

•12 

61 

22 

33 

i 33 

39 

37 

62 

Commrrtr.  Te\. , 

■12 

32 

26 

29 

39 

28 

39 

31 

Denton.  Ter , . 

"7 

72 

46 

45 

64 

45 

78 

66 

'Bunt s\  tile,  Tex 

SI 

49 

26 

29 

41 

49 

41 

49 

Naeogdoehes,  Tex 

IT 

22 

10 

12 

17 

20 

17 

■a 

Pmirte  \ iew,  Ter  > 

AfS 

27 

IT 

8 

18 

8 

18 

8 

San  Mnreos,  Tet.. , 

31 

3.1 

18 

22 

‘ 25 

16 

31 

35 

East  Rndfnrd,  V« 

20 

44 

8 

16. 

i 19 

35 

20 

44 

Fa."niville.  Vh 

12 

64 

9 

37 

1 6 

21 

12 

40 

“redenrksburc.  Vn  . . 

y 

29 

4 

29 

; 7 

17 

7 

39 

Harrisonburg.  Va.  . . 

K5 

4.5 

9 

31 

1 

24 

13 

45 

.Mhens.  W \'n..  . 

14 

13 

7 

9 

13 

11 

IS 

11 

Fairmont,  \V  , Vn  . . 

14 

12 

11 

10 

' 11 

10 

13 

12 

Uunluigton,  W.  Va 

25 

31 

19 

21 

16 

13 

31 

Institute,  W.  Vft  ' 

28 

12 

17 

7 

19 

6 

18 

8 

.\tenomonie.  Wis 

20 

28 

18 

27 

20 

V> 

20 

28 

' rri^rnte  ’ For  oolorod  fwisons. 


T\blf.  24. — Teachers  colleges — Students,  I9:d3-S4- 

tlnclmling  tiMclirr-l mining  instiiul ion.«  ofTpring  four  years'  work  above  the  secondary  school  and 
* crantiDK  dcRrecs] 


l/ocalion  (for  name  of  in- 
stitution si'o  Table  22) 

1 

Rixsident 
students 
in  nil 

courses,  ex- 
eluding 
dliplirates 

Kesideiil  s 

Reptlar 

ai«slnn 

iidenl.'-  In  iiurnml  courses 
Total,  ei- 

Summer 

aMialnn  1 eluding 

sewion  1 

Blu- 
dents 
in  ex- 
teaslon 
and 
conr- 

Attend- 

ance 

weeks 

ofresl- 

dent- 

StUh 

denta, 

in® 

teacher- 

training 

courses 

Men 

Wom- 

CD 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

1 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

SpODd» 

once 

ooursQS 

t 

t 

4 

5 

7 

8 

1 

If 

11 

Conway,  Ark 

4.53 

1,172 

331 

671 

178 

601 

453 

1,172 

1,246 

10,884 

123 

604 

92 

323 

81 

181 

123 

504 

101 

Fresno,  Calif 

3.36 

842 

51 

414 

17 

311 

64 

605 

638 

San  Dl(^,  Calif 

229 

969 

(3 

479 

28 

342 

71 

821 

8afa  Francisco,  Calif 

12 

1,014 

3 

801 

9 

213 

12 

1. 014 

San  Jose,  Calif 

192 

1,309 

75 

864 

45 

575 

too 

1,241 

167 

82,077 

293 

541 

127 

251 

99 

145 

200 

3H0 

Oreeley,  Colo. 

457 

3.169 

175 

1,195 

2^ 

2.276 

4.57 

3,169 

2,458 

88,654 

Ounniaon,  Colo 

176 

866 

SO 

228 

96 

635 

>06 

700 

417 

17,329 

Albpna.  Oa  . 

A 

a 

655 

0 

0 

6 

655 

Valdosta,  Oa. 

27 

398 

0 

1.38 

27 

340 

27 

366 

0 

6,334 

C’arbondale,  111 

1, 0.3,3 

1,.57.5 

700 

1,080 

354 

806 

1,008 

1,5.39 

0 

47,502 

Charleston,  III 

3,50 

1,2M 

135 

420 

164 

907 

240 

1. 142 

0 

Chlrago,  111* 

0 

604 

0 

380 

0 

124 

0 

604 

6 

is;  250 

DeKalb,  111 

154 

1,109 

121 

411 

42 

703 

IM 

1, 109 

0 

28,002 

Macomb,  III 

m 

l.OlO 

120 

398 

189 

(K» 

294 

901 

7V2 

34.450 

Normal,  Bl 

612 

3,377 

228 

849 

640 

2,671 

592 

3,360 

31 

57,552 

Danv1ll^  Ind.' 

.540 

810 

180 

285 

373 

560 

520 

780 

0 

19,596 

0 

1,114 

U 

904 

0 

475 

0 

1,114 

0 

MuDcie,  Ind 

•49lr 

1.23.3 

294 

658 

351 

770 

494 

1,233 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

> 1.654  i'  1,872 

>639 

• U35 

> 415 

•737 

' 1.054 

‘1,872 

2,460 

87,612 

Cedar  Falls,  lows. 

965 

0,372 

566 

2,367 

488 

4.094 

965 

6,872 

632 

■ Private.  ' Estimat*. 

27a01 27-  -40 
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BIENNIAL  8UBVET  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 
Table  24. — Teachers  colleges — Students,  19SS-S4 — Continued 


Location  (for  unrac  of  In- 
stitution Sfo  TaUc  2V). 


I 


EmporiB,  Kans . ..  . 

Hays,  Kans_ 

Pittsburg.  Kans 

Bowling  Orecn.-  K> 
Richmond.  Ky....  .. 

Natchitoches.  La 

Boston.  Mass 

Do 

Bridgewater.  Mav..  . 

Framingham.  Mass 

Salem,  Mass. 

Worcester.  Mass 

Detroit,  Mich 

ICnlaniaioo.  .Mich 

Marrtuetle,  Mich 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mirh 

YpsilantI,  .MicJi.-  .. 

Hattiesburg.  Ml.ss 

Cape  Olrardeau.  Mo 
Jetierson  City,  Mo.>..  . 

Klrk.svillp.  ,vfo . . 

MaryTille.  .Mo 

8t.  l^uis.  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo>. 

Warrensbiirg.  Mo 

Chardon,  Nebr .....  

Kearney,  Nebr 

Peru.  Nebr  . 

Wayne,  Nebr 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  Me\. 
Silver  City,  N.  Met ... 

AlbMy,  N.  y .. 

Oreenville,  N.  C 

Valley  City  N.  Dak 

Bowting  Green,  Ohio 

Kent,  Ohio 

Ada,  Olila 

Alva.  Okie , 

Durant,  Okie.  - , 

Edmond,  Okla 

Tnhleqiiah,  OkJn 

Weatherford,  Okla.  

Providence,  R . I . . 

Orangeburg,  d.  C.C 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.... 

Madison,  S.  Dak 

Spearflsb,  8.  Dak 

BDiingfieldLS.  Dak 

NasbTlUr,  Tenn.' 

Alpine,  Tex . .. 

Canyon,  Tex 

Comtnerre,  Tex . . . 

Denton,  Tex 

Huntsville.  Tex 

Nacoedochce,  Tax ... 

PralrTe  View,  Tex.* 

San  Marooe,  Tex 

East  Radford,  Va 

Farmvllle,  Va 

Ftederick.shutg,  Va 

Barrisonburg,  Va 

Athens,  W.  va. 

Fairmont  W.  Va 

Huntington,  W.  Vs..  . 

Instlttite,  w.  Va.> 

Menomnnif,  Wls 


‘ Private. 


Reeldent 
students 
in  all 

oourses.  ex- 
cluding 
duplicates 

Refiidenl  .students  in  normal  courses 

Stu- 
dents 
in  ex- 
tension 
and 
corre- 
spond- 
ence 

oourses 

r 

Att«Dl.| 
aan  1 

weeb  1 
ofna  1 
dent.  1 
sto-  J 
dealil 
in  1 
leactel 

tndnijn 

ooam 

Regular 

session 

Summer 

session 

Total,  ex- 
cluding 
dnpllcates 

,Men 

I 

Wom- 

OD 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

en 

Men 

Wom- 

ec 

I 

4 

( 

1 

7 

8 

1 

II 

u 

:o8 

3,  310 

354 

985 

394 

2,403 

A54* 

3.177 

816 

64.  U 

333 

1.478 

I7l 

286 

157 

1,222 

308 

1.478 

934 

28.H 

1. 189 

2,639 

.510 

718 

.501 

l.'>35 

826 

2.273 

954 

53.  IS 

MI15 

•A57 

>4.53 

• 49,5 

•31M 

>414 

>642 

>657 

1,065 

38,  in 

406 

>1.409 

323 

846 

105 

637 

406 

• 1,409 

733 

282 

1,648 

1.54 

967 

197 

946 

282 

1,648 

367 

45,0 

95 

225 

4 

,51 

0 

0 

7 

51 

2,01 

6 

481 

G 

481 

0 

0 

6 

481 

0 

19;  • 

38 

480 

38 

480 

0 

0 

38 

480 

18,» 

0 

520 

0 

.520 

0 

0 

0 

.520 

0 

19,18 

44 

438 

44 

4.38 

0 

0 

44 

438 

0 

1^0l 

0 

239 

0 

239 

0 

0 

0 

239 

0 

8,0 

HI 

1,684 

37 

818 

74 

906 

m 

1,684 

1,581 

36.0 

1,078 

2,886 

071 

1,4.57 

342 

1,466 

948 

2,725 

1, 106 

>3.39 

> 1,198 

164 

.538 

275 

790 

>339 

• 1,198 

140 

25,1) 

,S23 

1,782 

410 

1,222 

365 

1,  124 

.523 

1.782 

767 

641 

4,083 

423 

2. 161 

261 

2.  166 

641 

4.083 

1,460 

("l06,B 

309 

1,273 

.55 

.538 

■XU 

673 

^59 

1, 173 

160 

.374 

998 

184 

434 

239 

720 

349 

939 

317 

25,0 

215 

.3na 

59 

65 

18 

84 

77 

149 

13 

it  IS 

.MO 

2.  196 

266 

659 

377 

1,244 

510 

2. 196 

513 

41,  (S 

570 

1.630 

292 

.584 

221 

9.58 

513 

1,542 

936 

20.x 

48 

1,660 

25 

1,  177 

26 

497 

48 

L660 

45,5 

817 

1.957 

378 

623 

419 

l,.302 

627 

1.650 

730 

795 

I.  .594 

Zt5 

686 

328 

1,512 

795 

1594 

146 

696 

18 

119 

35 

380 

53 

499 

73 

5,5k 

319 

1,943 

178 

514 

162 

1,444 

307 

1,840 

4G0 

33.0 

267 

679 

1.52 

225 

11.5 

4.54 

267 

679 

290 

16,0 

.566 

920 

155 

316 

27.5 

570 

511 

855 

149 

344 

1, 073 

57 

81 

151 

507 

208 

.588 

248 

iQ,a 

153 

425 

10 

.56 

22 

155 

37 

211 

192 

3.33 

1,690 

102 

828 

215 

807 

317 

1,635 

37,iii 

6 

862 

1 

61.5 

5 

431 

6 

862 

0 

> 186 

> 1,677 

> 186 

> 1,677 

> 127 

•1,152 

' 186 

• 1,677 

189 

289 

1,393 

96 

479 

193 

914 

289 

1,393 

313 

2S,M 

402 

2.708 

100 

539 

334 

2,3,50 

402 

2,708 

998 

761 

2,372 

295 

848 

402 

1,289 

697 

2,137 

786 

stn 

618 

932 

281 

.507 

402 

630 

520 

818 

210 

37,41 

1,040 

2,230 

403 

781 

841 

1,609 

1,040 

2,230 

607 

58,« 

733 

2,118 

295 

706 

368 

110 

603 

816 

2,261 

643 

1,225 

265 

438 

378 

787 

643 

1.225 

1.  ISI 

32,17 

482 

1,309 

152 

304 

330 

1,005 

482 

1,309 

615 

26 

939 

14 

583 

12 

346 

36 

929 

396 

491 

69 

128 

123 

333 

192 

■ 3.M 

9.0 

416 

1,507 

224 

680 

196 

845 

379 

1,444 

289 

sa,ni 

US 

641 

65 

174 

33 

403 

93 

650 

201 

742 

187 

304 

78 

473 

301 

742 

0 

90 

362 

20 

185 

26 

170 

30 

346 

41 

AW 

728 

L9S3 

268 

841 

460 

L611 

738 

1.952 

452 

89 

223 

60 

113 

20 

140 

70 

203 

7 

7,l» 

300 

1, 101 

187 

864 

322 

839 

SOO 

LlOl 

82 

835 

1,668 

439 

857 

396 

811 

835 

1.668 

95 

S8,B 

010 

2,206 

598 

L115 

620 

2,050 

910 

3,308 

0 

73,0 

S66 

288 

1. 472 
748 

389 

194 

696 

415 

892 

164 

556 

288 

1,472 

748 

132 

0 

4a» 

21,0 

613 

L236 

122 

204 

76 

321 

198 

615 

0 

IA0 

497 

1.616 

236 

624 

361 

801 

497 

1.5|5 

61 

37,  JS 

103 

1,934 

0 

897 

103 

L678 

lp3 

1.SS4 

333 

3 

1,3M 

0 

746 

a 

•651 

3 

1,254 

31.0 

4 

680 

0 

364 

4 

340 

4 

680 

6 

16,08 

40 

1,481 

0 

681 

40 

900 

40 

1,481 

0 

2A0 

196 

496 

47 

63 

125 

368 

159 

452 

380 

8,171 

196 

644 

47 

340 

8l 

489 

128 

529 

8W 

326 

1,400 

62 

464 

97 

830 

, 149 

1,284 

238 

201 

566 

60 

lOl 

28 

274 

80 

364 

32 

463 

390 

268 

301 

342 

151 

463 

390 

0 

a,‘i 

» Eatimatad.  • Forool«nd  peraon*. 
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BIENNIAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  1922-1924 


TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


77f 


« - ' ~ ~ — - ■ - ■ 

O O O M if  o g O O O ^ g O O O O O O ^ jg  ^ o g g g O O O J O O o g o o o ® — o o o o 

^ ^S"  ^ 


Z £822*  “£  2 


er!c 


r 


TKAfMKR*-;  rOl.I.KOF.S  AND  NORMAI.  ftCHOOJi? 


I i.i 


Tabm;  2". — Stale  iturmnl  Sensians,  entmucc  requi'reincnta,  gra'liHiies,  etc., 

I!) 33-  ?.{ 


l.lH'llttUD 


Alul'imm: 

1 

Fliiri'm'i' 

l.iviiiKSIciiio, 
MiiiilKoiiu'r> 
Nuriiml. 

Ar'/iiM  1 

I lnKSliiir 
'I  ''iii|it' 
Ark:iM.s;u' 

I'uic  liliilT 

IJikTriiii. 

Arciita 


('onmrticut: 
l.'.uitiury.-  . 
New  ItritHiii 
NfW  lliivcii 
WilliniHinic. 
G«iryi!i; 

All'Uiiy 

lloMiluii  _ _ . 

Hiiwaii 

Mduolulu  ... 


IJiJiir 

\llllOIl 

Keutucky 

Fruukfort 


Morplifinl  . 

Murruy 

Maine: 

I'astiue 

KarmlDKtoii. 
Fori  Kent., 
Oorboui 


Maryland: 

Bowl*.. 


Towaon 

Maaaacbuselts: 
Fitchburg.., 

Hyaimli 

Lowell 

North  Adami. 
WeatlWd., 
Mlimeeota; 
Bemidjl... 
Duluth... 
Meoketb.. 
MoorbMd. 

8t.  Cloud. 
Winona. . . 
Montana: 

Dillon 


maintaloed  by  this  Institution;  B,  public  schools. 

’ For  colored  persona. 

' Two  years  of  high  school  required  for  entrance  to  teachers  training  courae. 

' Completion  of  elgbUi  grade  raqulted  for  enlranoe  to  leachen  training  ootiraa. 


In.'-liluH^iti 
- , 

f: 

t 

. 

! 

a 

s 

ii 

h 

ti 

^ u 

Q f ad  U-, 
a lea  from 
teachers’ 
training 
course 

1 

£ 

> a. 
1 

n 

1 

«*  Priulicc  school  • j 

in- 

b.  o> 

fh 

0£/ 

ll 

c a. 

- J 

£ 5 
E 1 

11 

1 

i 

•5 

4 

>• 

5 

a 

t 

S 

§ 

7 

o-e  S 

3 3 C 
O O’  — 

a 

10 

1 

Nlirmal  lititrl  . ... 

an 

12 

2 

15 

It 

It 

144 

95 

.«lo.  ..  - - . . 

36 

11 

2 

II 

H8 

A,  It 

A.  It 

180 

.105 

.-lo..  . . . . - . 

35 

i.‘ 

*.» 

23 

57 

A 

A 

180 

327 

1 - , . ilo. . . 

30 

12 

f 

W 

A,  It 

A.  B 

144 

227 

ill) 

30 

10 

•j 

2 

25 

A 

A 

180 

630 

Miih:  Alii  u ulluriil  ;iiul  .Mcdiuji- 

33 

{> 

•> 

;i 

•1 

A 

A 

160 

162 

leal  lil.sl  mile  ‘ 

St  .lie  .Nurnial  Selii'ol  . 

'6t\ 

11 

a 

I4I 

A 

A 

144 

Niiirllierii  .\rir.oim  Nuriiml  Si  lnml 

30 

10 

» 

45 

A 

A 

240 

392 

! Tciiiik‘  Nornul  x hool 

3.H 

1). 

24 

118 

A 

A 

142 

.'^1X1 

.Vgrlcullurol.  M(’cluimi-;d,  mnl 

t; 

2 

11 

12 

A 

A 

60 

159 

i iNoriiml  Si’IhmL* 

‘ 

• 1 liin'i'olill  Slali>  TiMclicri  Col- 

:m 

0 

2’  •’ 

5 

42 

A,  U 

A,  B 

180 

90 

j liv- 

Sljilt*  Ni»rmul  Si'IkkjL  . ....... 

40 

0 

2 

n 

170 

It 

n 

500 

968 

lid 

40 

0 

•j 

A.  B 

A,  It 

500 

1.W4I 

ill.  ... 

,'K) 

u 

0 

IhS 

It 

B 

600 

. - . . Ju  

10 

0 

't 



R 

B 

500 

767 

' (IforyiH  Siiniuil  iiml  A|tru  ill- 

30 

f, 

•i 

3 

3 

A 

A 

72 

38 

1 Ural  Sclioiil-i-* 

suite  Niirmal  iiinl  1 iiiju.strial 

31, 

(1 

o 

2 

23 

B 

B 

30 

310 

* 1 rolleye. 

1 Terriiiirliil  Noruml  iind  Tram- 

37 

0 

2 

6 

U3 

A 

460 

609 

1 inn ‘^iliool. 

1 State  Normal  SBiool 

30 

u 

2 

18 

iVl 

A 

A 

140 

166 

30 

2 

9 

IM 

A 

A 

144 

^36 

■ 

Koutuc'ky  Normal  uiid  Indus- 

40 

6 

2 

0 

' 1 

A 

A 

60 

362 

trial  Iu5titu^.> 

Stalo  Norniftlwhool 

36 

9 

2 

0 

1 

B 

B 

100 

• 

36 

12 

2 

1 

14 

B 

B 

90 

lU 

EHfltom  State  Normal  School 

38 

6 

2 

1 

62 

A.  B 

A.B 

180 

168 

statu  Normal  School 

38 

6 

2 

s 

126 

A,B 

A,B 

. 300 

176 

Madawa&ka  Tntining  School  *... 

38 

0 

2 

u 

22 

A,  B 

A.B 

180 

232 

State  Normal  School . . 

36 

6 

2 

14 

133 

A 

A,  B 

246 

640 

Woablngton  State  Normal  Bebool 

38 

6 

2 

17 

46 

A,  B 

A,B 

180 

160 

, Arooeio^  State  Nornial  School. 

38 

6 

2 

1 

62 

A,B 

A,B 

ISO 

440 

Maryland  Normal  School ' 

36 

0 

2 

2 

26 

B 

B. 

^ 216 

40 

HLaU)  NortiiRl  School . 

36 

0 

2 

2 

63 

Ae  B 

A, 

^ 90 

221 

Maryland  Stale  Normal  School. 

36 

a 

2 

2Cf 

220 

A,  B 

A.B 

180 

236 

State  Normal  School 

39 

6 

2-4 

83 

120 

B 

B 

835 

007 

38 

9 

2 

4 

34 

B 

B 

836 

38 

0 

3-3 

1 

141 

B 

B 

180 

764 

88 

5 

a 

0 

03 

'B 

B 

408 

700 

do - 

87 

0 

3 

0 

98 

A 

800 

618 

State  Teaoben  College 

86 

0 

a 

0 

80 

180 

908 

do 

36 

8 

a 

0 

104 

A 

A 

1S6 

313 

80 

0 

a 

0 

390 

A 

180 

873 

80 

6 

a 

14 

198 

A 

A 

laOr 

303 

do 

30 

6 

3-3 

46 

344 

A,  B 

A.B 

ilO 

L887 

do 

30 

0 

3-8 

8 

iS 

A,  B 

A.B 

180 

436 

Montana  Htato  Normal  College 

36 

u 

3 

12 

uo.. 

B 

B 

130 

000 

w 
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I'AfiLE  27. — State  normal  ttchoohi — Scmiona,  entrance  requiremeniit,  gradualet,  etc. 

lOiS-^4 — Continued  ' 


JUfTAtloa 


ln.stituUoD 


Mew  Hampshire: 
Kaene. 
Plymouth... 
New  Jersey; 
Glass  boro. . . 
Montclair.. . 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton..  . 
New  Mexico: 

El  Rito 


'\ 


New  York: 

Rrockpori 

BuSaJo  

('ortlaml 

Pr^onla 

Geoeseo 

New  Palti.. 

One^ota 

Oswego 

Plattsburp. . 

Potsdam 

North  Carolina: 
Callow  hee... 


Durham 

Klliabeih  City.. 
Payotlevllle... 
Winston-Salem  . 
North  Dakota: 

Dickinson 

Ellendole 


State  Norm'll  ScIukiI 

do 

do 

..  ..ilo 

...do,.,.  ...  

..  ..do 

do 

Spanl.sh-A  luericiin  Normal 
.School.* 

.*'tate  Normal  Schiwl 

do.*.. 

do . 

. ..do 

...ilo 

(lo 

..  ..do 

Slate  Normal  omi  Training 
School. 

State 'Normal  St'hool 

do 

Ciillowhec  Normal  and  lndu.s- 
trial  School. 

State  Normal  6chnf)l  - 

..  - .<lo.*..  

..  ..do.'  

Slater  Stale  Normal  SchiKil  ’ 


§ a. 

itA.: 

□ I 3 ' 


t z 


tiradu- 
ales  from 
teachers' 
(mining 
course. 


✓ Muyville.. 

Ml  not 

Oklahoma: 

Langston. 


Oregon: 

Monmouth.. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bloomsburg. 
CalBorola 


Cbeyney 

Clarion 

East  Strouds- 
burg. 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutatown 

. Look  Eaven 

Mansfield 

MUlarrvIlla 

BMirpensburg... 

Slippery  Rook.. 
Wa^^ter.^. 
Phillpplns  blands: 
Manila. 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

State  Normal  School 


.do. 


Colored  Agricultural  and  Nor- 
mal University.’ 


State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School., 

Southwestern  State  Normal 
School. 

Training  School  for  Tewobers ' . . 

State  Normal  Sohnol 

do 


.do. 

.do. 


Keystone  State  Normal  School. . 

Central  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Sohool... 

do — V 

Cumberland  Valley  Stete  Nor- 
mal School. 

State  Normal  School 

.do 


FbUIppIne  Normal  School 


jii 

40 

40 

’40 

40 

3B 


I 

I :w  > 

' iO 
3.H  I 

40 

•JO 

•JH 

40 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

an 

:«i 

an 

an 

36 


8 I 

0 I 


12  1-2 

.2  j 2 

10  2 


12  : 2 


9 12-3 
2-3 


2-3 

2 

2-8 


2-3  IS 


2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 


i . $ 


n 2 :i  I I 

n 2 ;i  0 


2 

0 

;d 

1 

20 


I 


111 

il7 

2ns 

4U4 

ni 

■Jwi 


a 28 
12(1 
0 IH 
3 .,<rrx  17 
, I Vi'b 

) .''I) 
0 /20U 


12  I 2 

I 

n • 2 

12  i 2 

12  I 2 

2|  1 

12  1-2  i 10 
12  • 2 ' 16 


42 


.12 


X\ 

:,ci 


It 


4 


117 

.'lO 

2H3 

3U) 

31 


284 

243 

163 

18 

U 

lie 

100 

301 

124 

01 

IS2 

138 

IfiS 

137 

see 

76 


£ 

I 

p,  ■ 


H 

H 

U 

A,  U 
It 

A,  It 
A 


A 

A,  It 
A 
A 
A 

A,  It 
A,  It 
A 

A 

A 

A,  It 

It 

A 

A 

it 


A,  B 


! 1 

.a 


A.B 

A 

A,B 

A,B 

A 

B 
A,B 
A.B 
A,  B 
A 
A 


A.B 

B 

A,B 


* A,  maintained  by  this  institution:  B,  public  school. 

* For  colored  penoni . 

* Completion  ol  eighth  gxada  required  for  entrance  to  teachers  training  ooune, 

* Qranta  degteee  In  home  economics.  ' 


er!c 


it 

B 

e 

B 

A,  It 
It 
A.  It 
A.  B 

A 


A 
A,  B 
A 
A 
A.  It 
A 

A,  B 
A 

• 

A 

A 

A;B 

B 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 


A.B 

A' 

A;B 

A,B 

A 

B 

A.B 

A.B 

A.B 

A 

A 

A,B 

A.B 

B 

A.B 


11^ 
&a  Z 

§11 

a 


10 


480 

270 

t.'JO 

400 

.too 

WK) 

202 

120 


300 

200 

200 

300 

IHO 

IHO 

800 

480 

380 

•VXl 

120 

1140 

.90 

180 

120 

120 

)80 

120 

180 

180 


180 

270 

*270 

270 

180 

180 

370 

180 

180 

180 

270 

180 

120 

270 

»0 

200 


»■ 

I' 

cS 


°3 

a** 


411 

231 

0 

loe 


.w 

an 

M 

311 
7K 
CT 
1,  ISl 
372 

2S 

634 

a 


er!c 
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Tabi.k  2<  . State  norfnal  m-.hnoh  Srn.n,ni-<,  vnlmnrr  rcf/uircmnils,  grwluaUn 

etc.,  Conlinued  ^ 


■vocation 


lii.-niiitinii 


Tonnoss«- ; 

Jiihnwin  City. 

Mtirfroosboro  . 

.N'a'shvilip  ... 

Noniial  


Vprmnnl, 

Ciisllelon 

VirRinia: 

Eltrick.s 


Washintflon: 

HcllmKhftin  .. 

('henry 

EUenshurg 

Weal  Virginia: 

DIuefleld 

Olonville 

Pheplirnl.'ilown . 

Wrjit  Liberty 
Wisconsin; 


j East  Trnnrssrr  Stnlf  NnrinAl 
I SrlKail. 

Middle  Trnnes.sei'  Stole  N'orinal 
SeluMil. 

Trnnt'sseo  Agneiiltiind  nnd  In- 
dtislrinl  Slate  \iirnial  Sehnf)!  ' 

West  Tennessee  Slate  .Nnriiial 
Sehool. 

State  N'ornml  ’I'mming  ScIhm)! 

. VirRinifl  Variiial  and  Indiistnal  ' Hfi 
Insliliiie' 


.'ill 


:t7 


state  Nernial  Si  lainl 

do  

do  ‘ 

Hlueneld  Institute  > 

Slate  Nonnal  ScIkhiI 
Shepherd  College,  Stale  NornVid 
Srhool, 

Stale  Nornial  Seluajl 


Kail  Claire 

State  N'ornml  School 

Lb  ( rosse 

- do  . 

Milwaukee  . . 

do  . 1 

Oshkash. 

do  1 

Plattevillc 

do  1 

River  Falls. . 

(!o  1 

Stevens  Point.. 

Superior  

..  ..do  1 

WhitewiiU'r 

- ...  .* 

1 

i 

k.  ■ 

1 

ig 

V. 

a 

*(/5 

«2 
a-  C 
**  u 

aS 

rirndu- 
atea  (rr.ni 
1 te«chers' 
training 
course 

s . 

£3 

1 

i 

a 

• 

i c 

in 

ll 

a ^ 

1 g 

■ 2t 

I 

8 

s 

Tears  i 
Irair 

1 c 
' ^ 

1 ° 

I 

' 

?• 

1 

i-=l 

Mp4 

M-t 

u ® 

4 

i 

« 

7 

1 

i ^ 

1 

» 

1« 

: ■* 

L() 

i-:i 

i:. 

, 14.3 

i ; 

A 

A 

4.1 

274 

12 

13 

i 21 

A 

A 

• 60 

107 

(i 

2-4 

14 

28 

A 

A 

IRO 

344 

10 

« 

3 

0 

01 

A 

A 

• 184* 

229 

0 

2 

0 

24 

A,  B 

A.B 

340 

400 

12 

J 

2-4 

4 

48 

A 

A 

200 

. 679 

II 

2-4 

47 

40) 

A.B 

A.B 

DA 

237 

12 

2 4 

■20 

200 

A,  I) 

A.B 

ISO 

386 

12 

14 

20 

■'200 

A,  B 

A,B 

(10 

.121 

u 

5 

0 

10 

A.  I) 

A 

190 

46 

W ' 

2 

30 

48 

B 

B 

90 

222 

n 

2 

10 

.12 

B 

B 

90 

310 

u , 

2 

12 

3(1 

n 

B 

270 

0 

f\ 

r> 

1-4 

1-3 

.11 

141 

A,  B 
A,  n. 

A.B 
A,  B 

1.10 

180 

0 

2.006 

2 1 

2-4 

2.1 

.136 

A 

A.B 

270 

397 

ft 

4 

74 

■201 

A 

A.B 

ISO 

241 

ti  1-3 

99 

1.10 

A 

A.B 

3,14 

246 

fl  |2-3 

.10 

100 

A.  B 

A.B 

180 

211 

S 1 

2-3 

25 

329 

A,  B 

A.B 

73 

390 

ft  ' 

-4  1 22 

304 

A.B 

A.B 

180 

3.16 

« 1 

-4  1 

31 

201 

A 

A 

180 

3,14 

• A,  nmlntainod  by  this  in9lituiion;  H,  public  school.  ' For  coloro.1  persona.  . ‘ Figures  far  1921-22.  . 
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Tablk  2K. — State  ttormaJ  schools  Instructors.  ' 


In  all  rmirMVi, 

, , , ■ojcludinK 

l.<ocalion  (for  nan]f*('(  institutinTi  liupliorttp'" 

Tahlt'  27) 


hi  niiriTml  rtiursi's 


Rfk'iil'ir  session 


I 


Miinnirr 

Mssuin 


Alabama: 

Daphne 
Flortnco 
Jacksonville 
LivinRStone. . 
MoDtKoniery  > 
Norm^  ' 

Troy 

Ariiona: 

. Flagstaff 

Tempe 

Arkansas: 

Pine  Bluff  ' 
('alifornia; 

Areata 

Connect  icut; 

Danbury..  . . 
New  Britain 
New  Haven 
Willimantic. 
Ueorgia: 

Albany  ' . 

Bowdon.. 
Hawaii: 

Honolulu. 

Idaho: 

Albion 

Lewiston 

Kentucky: 

Frankfort  ■ 

Morehead  

Murray 

Maino: 

c astino 

Farmington  . 
Fort  Kent . . 

Oorhara 

Mschias  

Presque  Isle. 

Maryland:  v 

Howie  I _ . . . 

Frostburg  .. 

Towson 

Massachusetts: 
Fitchburg..  . 
Uyannis... 

Lowell 

North  Adam? 

Westfield 

Minnesota: 

Bemidjl •. 

Duluth 

Mankato.../ 

Moorhead 

St.  Clond 

Winona 

Montazia; 

Dillon 

New  Hampabtre: 

Keene 

Plymouth 

New  Jersey: 

Olassboro 

Montclair.  . . 
Newark'. . 
Paterson., 
Trenton...  . 

.Sew  Mexico: 

El  KIto 


Men  Wonion  Men  lUnmen;  \I  n Udriien 


It 

I 

111 
1 1 
12 

17 

h' 


.A 


0 

0 

II 

1U 

21 

IS 

21 

9 

8 

4 

.1 

e 

1 

8 


Total,  etdud 
mg  diiplli-siw 


■Men  Wnnifi; 

8 I 


I t 


in  ; 
21  I 


21 

17 


11 

I.'. 


12 

4 I 

-l.^j 

111 ! 
.to 

1.1 

in 

10 


III 

14 

21 

in. 

20 


I,'. 

ni 

24 

20 

.17 

;u 

20 

23 

22 

.3.1 

.33 

40 

32 

42 

21 
1 1 

14 

28 
.18 
II  . 
37 

11 ! 


s 

r. 


1 I 


I 

■1 

4 

14 

3 

.1 


4 
7 
1 1 
10 
II 
14 

II 


I For  colored  persons. 


J\  1 

! iii 

1 

.31 

1 ..7 

y 

1 

1 1 

11 

M 

li 

' 

1 

12 

7 

If 

h 

in 

1 1 

1 III 

i: 

J 

! 3 

4 

.3 

1 

1 ■' 

1 ' •' 

■20 

1 '' 

21 

i:. 

17 

r,i 

i '■ 

)t 

17 

0 

1 

n 

1 

i: 

\ 

* 

> :t 

i :i 

1 

JA 

4 

4 

i 11 

i; 

0 

n 

i ^ 

, 1 

I.' 

0 

II 

1 3 

! i: 

7 

(k 

0 

4 

1 : 

‘ 

0 

(1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 4 

1. 

I 

0 

, n 

' 1 

• 

:in 

pj 

12 

1 

o 

! ^ 

i;. 

11 

14 

13 

1> 

;'i 

lu 

21 

to 

21 

A 

s 

4' 

8 

; 

0 

'n 

10 

6 

10 

■' 

lU 

8 

10 

1 1 

ri 

li 

i: 

3 

< 

.1 

19 

l'( 

n 

0 

.1 

14 

n 

7 

f. 

21 

lu 

2 

5 

r “ 

l/i 

1 

' 

3 

SB 

I 

3 

\ 

3 

1 

1 1 

■ 2 

7 

2 

15 

20 

1 

17 

8 

37 

11 

y 

1.1 

» 

|:i 

III 

in 

12 

V 

:\7 

(1 

0 

.1 

j: 

■ 

8 

10 

SI 

n» 

(1 

1 

4 

It 

19 

18 

9 

3 

14  ' 

H 

13 

9 

23 

1) 

■20 

II 

Si 

Ti  I 

IH 

21 

19 

S) 

M) 

•JO 

■22 

21 

« 

'27 

11 

11 

|H 

h 

» 

lA 

13 

21 

» 

21 

7 

11 

9 

21 

K 

1 

8 

S 

. II 

14 

0 

0 

4 

11 

27  1 

0 

0 

2 

V 

:ih 

n 

0 

n 

a 

“ 1 

0 

r 0 

• 1 

II 

;i:  : 

1 

n 

0 i 

8 

S3 

A 

1 

4 

3 1 

1 

' Estimated. 
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Tabi.b  28 — Stale  iinrmnl  arfmals  - f nMruciors,  I92S-3I, — Cootinued 


III  hII  iindrsltf;.  I_  

cifludinf!  ! 

l/X  Hlinn  (for  name  of  lastilulion  !WH'  ■luiiliralw  ■ 

Table  27)  • Reimlar  seesion 


In  normal  courneis 


Puramer 

session 


New  York  : 

Brockporl 

BufTalo... 

Cortland 

Kredonia 

iteneseo,. 

Now  Pall: 
Dneonta.. 

<»swe(M> 

t’lattsbunt  . 

Potsdam 

North  Carolina:  ■ 

Ctillowbee 

Durham  ' 

Eliiabelh  City  ' 
Fayetteville  >. . 
Wlaston-Salem  ' 
North  Dakota: 

Dirkinson 

FUendnle. 
Mayville.  . 

Minot 

Dklahnma: 

Langston  ' 

Oregon: 

Monmoulh 
Pennsylvania: 
Hloomsburg 
Callfocnia 
Cheyney ' 

Clarion. . . 

East  Stroudsburg 

Edtnboro 

Indiana 

Kutrtown 

•Lock  Haven , . 

Mansfield 

Mlllersvillo.. . . 
Shippensburg . 
Slippecy  Rock 
WestC^ler 
I’lulippiiiff  Islands: 

Manila 

Tennessee: 

Johnson  City 
Murfreesboro 
NashvUlB  1, . 

Normal 

VeiiTnont: 

Castleton. 

Virginia: 

Ettrlcks  > . 
Washington: 
Bellingham 

Cheney 

Ellensburg 

West  Virginia: 
Bluefleld  > 

OlenvtUe 

Hhepherdstown 
West  Liberty . . 
Wisconsin: 

Esu  Claire. . 

La  Crosse. 
Mllwoukee 
Oahkaab . . 

Platte  vUje. 

River  Fails  . 
Mevens  rolni 

fiuperlor 

Whitewater 


Men 

|V\  ompD 

Men 

Women 

] 

Men 

1 

Women 

Men 

2 

! ’ 

1 ‘ 

1 i 

1 

1 

; 

8 

i 

i 

1 27 

fi 

i 

. 

0 

1 

! 6 

■>•> 

1 

10 

1 34 

15 

13 

i ® 

?7 

3fi 

4 

1 24 

' 12 

8 

16 

1 1 

24 

7 

20 

1 7 

8 

1 ■< 

1 ''' 

S 

1 ** 

W 

i 

16 

15 

21 

6 

17 

6 

5 

7 

H 

44 

7 

1 ^ 

7 

23 

8 

2V 

2y 

13 

20 

27 

16 

26 

13 

IB 

10 

17 

10 

8 

13 

1 1 

4.3 

4 

1 30 

5 

13 

6 

10 

14 

6 

5 

t 

8 

8 

6 

h 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Ifi 

2 

2 

. 6 

7 

7 

y 

17 

2 

2 

8 

II 

10 

24 

S 

7 

7 

1 

20 

(i 

16 

15 

16 

15 

1.6 

14 

4 

4 

■ 7 

6 

in 

IS 

6 

10 

13 

II 

13 

17 

21 

B 

IB 

17 

21 

17 

37 

21 

IB 

12 

18 

B 

37 

13 

6fi 

10 

40 

13 

69 

13 

22 

48 

17 

26 

14 

26 

21 

3.6 

66 

12 

28 

23 

38 

35 

4 

.'0 

2 

! 

0 

0 

2 

17 

8 

15 

8 

16 

8 

20 

30 

17 

27 

14 

18 

30 

17 

43 

15 

33 

16 

28 

17 

18 

77 

17 

.64 

18 

33 

18 

14 

19 

12 

18 

13 

12 

13 

18 

43 

. R 

23 

10 

30 

18 

21 

34 

15 

25 

15 

16 

21 

13 

27 

11 

20 

12 

15 

12 

18 

30 

10 

21 

15 

21 

17 

24 

11 

16 

15 

17 

IB 

> 17 

T7 

12 

34 

10 

12 

>17 

2fl 

46 

36 

46 

0 

0 

36 

f 111 
15 

11 

11 

15 

15 

) pi 
11 

> IB 
16 

18 

11 

24 

IB 

18 

17 

23 

17 

23 

18 

20 

14 

18 

18 

20 

18 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

:w 

,V6 

• 6 

30 

8 

12 

8 

3V 

61 

17 

43 

20 

46 

36 

20 

28 

34 

IB 

28 

34 

38 

18 

28 

6 

13 

R 

13 

a 

It 

10 

3 

2 

10 

4 

10 

II 

10 

B 

B 

e 

6 

11 

0 

10 

6 

B 

6 

10 

6 

8 

3 

a 

a 

a 

4 

10 

22 

B 

21 

7 

16 

B 

21 

24 

21 

31 

> 14 

> 17 

31 

30 

43 

’ 34 

40 

27 

31 

38* 

24 

30 

21 

38 

IV 

30 

33 

17 

15 

17 

15 

B 

8 

17 

22 

£ 

• 23 

20 

23 

X 

•23 

23 

23 

33 

14 

18 

33 

» 16 

28 

16 

38 : 

10 

30 

16 

31 

34 

21 

at 

10 

16 

31 

Total,  exclud- 
ing duplicates 


Women 


16 

40 
32 
22 
61 
IB 
44 

25 
IB 
24 

12 

5 

7 

13 

14 

IB 

8 
13 
21 

21 

W 

41 

66 

7 

16 

30 

43 

Ml 

' 18 
43 
34 
27 

26 
20 

>47 

46 

IB 

16 

17 

» 


20 

no 

24 

13 

6 

10 

10 

6 

21 

21 

4S 

30 

16 

ao 

23 

3B 

M 


' For  colored  persona. 


I Bftimated, 
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Tabuk  29. — >Sla{e  normal  schoola — Students,  1923-21, 


Lointion  ((nr  imiiio  o( 
lutiim  MO  Tnblo  ;’7) 


■\1  ihamH: 

Unphno  .. 
Floromo 
Jncksonvillo 
UivinpimiP 
Momiiompry  ' 
Ntrrm'il ' ... 

Troy 

.Antona: 

FlaiEstnff 

Tpmpp . 

.\rkaasap; 

Fbne  Blufl>.. 

I iiliforniB: 

.Vrcala 

t'oiinecticut: 

Danbury 

New  Brilaiii 
New  Haven 
WUlimantic.. 
Oeorgift; 

Albany  I 

1 Bowdon....  . 
Hawaii; 

Honolulu. . 
Idabo; 

Albion 

Lewiston 

Kentucky: 

Frankfort ' . , 
Morehead. 

Murray 

Miuoe: 

t’astine 

Farminitton 
Fort  Kent  .. 

Uorham 

Machlns 

Presque  Isle... 
Maryland: 

Bowie  > 

Frost  burg 

Towsod 

Mossachusetta: 

Fitchburg 

flyannls 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 

Wratfidd 

Minfioisota: 

Bemidli 

Dulnth 

Mankito 

Moorhead 

St.  Cloud 

W inona 

Montana: 

DUlbn 

New  nampshire; 

Keene 

Plymouth 

New  Jersey: 
Olaasbom  . 
Montclair... 

Newark 

Paterson 

Trenton 

New  Mesico: 

E)  RIto 


Resident  slu-  ! 

Resident  students  in  normal  courses 

Stu- 
denUs  in 

.Ulead. 

(IcnLs  in  all 

aoce 

ct>urscs, 

excludioK 

weeks 

Regular 

Summer 

Total,  eiclud- 

oxteo* 

el  rwi- 

dupliraUs 

?€«sion 

session 

log  duplicates 

dent 

corre- 

spoDd- 

ence 

couraefi 

stn- 

Men 

i 

Women' 

.Men 

Women 

Mon 

Women 

i 

Men  ' 

tVomen 

dents  hi 
teacher 
trainio. 

i 

1 

1 

OOUTM 

* 

i 

4 

t 

f 

7 

.8  ! 

1 

f 

II 

11 

1 

1 

1 

113 

4 

f. 

5 

49 

10 

105 

1.900 

M2 

1.454 

141 

590 

:toi 

774 

442 

1,454 

895 

■27.  Ill 

iI2 

I.I5D 

193 

• .522 

219 

547 

412 

1. 159 

846 

17 

.^91 

27 

3.57 

25 

331 

45 

578 

4.33 

12.4SJ 

2W) 

1,112 

57 

219 

90 

500 

147 

819 

829 

R2 

135 

4 

4 

4 

44 

8 

48 

0 

,544 

■2\\f 

994 

114 

515 

107 

524 

219 

994 

788 

34.38.4 

m 

419 

19 

105 

82 

315 

92 

.369 

33 

7H 

38-S 

70 

376 

0 

0 

70 

.376 



13,2i« 

W2 

154 

10 

14 

20 

30 

84 

1. 444 

21 

172 

12 

139 

85 

12 

159 

0 

2.'v3 

U 

2.^3 

n 

0 

0 

2.53 

0 

9,  HI 

0 

317 

0 

317 

0 

0 

0 

317 

0 

330 

0 

3.30 

0 

0 

0 

3.30 

0 

KiH 

0 

136 

0 

0 

0 

138 

143 

332 

8 

22 

14 

124 

14 

124 

1.904 

i.s 

8 

. 42 

0 

0 

5 

42 

lb 

435 

.37 

208 

15 

il9 

47 

352 

438 

10,461 

las 

492 

59 

210 

61 

362 

106 

492 

0 

10,647 

6A 

7.M 

35 

407 

27 

395 

57 

701 

0 

14,979 

HI 

392 

30 

123 

ft 

117 

.36 

240 

12 

6,896 

123 

249 

103 

mi 

20 

80 

123 

249 

0 

181 

49.6 

137 

339 

74 

258 

181 

495 

0 

:n.074 

30 

162 

30 

103 

0 

60 

30 

162 

0 

26 

642 

19 

SOU 

277 

20 

542 

0 

' .w 

12.6 

50 

126 

0 

0 

5 

125 

0 

37 

468 

33 

331 

4 

137 

37 

458 

13,30 

Ih 

185 

300 

45 

56 

30 

130 

76 

IHft 

6 

17 

7 

167 

10 

1.33 

17 

300 

0 

4. 756 

27 

145 

2 

26 

3 

43 

6 

58 

0 

1.20 

16 

297 

6 

Ufi 

10 

101 

10 

297 

\7M 



60 

787 

4fl 

523 

14 

254 

00 

787 

1 

. 78 

3A0 

7ft 

27ft 

61 

80 

78 

360 

"S 

637 

296 

87 

4ft 

' MO 

63 

1 

537 

• 

1 

295 

0 

0 

296 

1 10 

378 

0 

" 149 

10 

229 

10 

378 

106 

1 " 

185 

0 

18ft  1 0 

I 

0 

0 

186 

0 

•W 

714 

32 

299 

43 

476 

62 

707 

11 

10 

889 

a 

411 

1 16 

589 

19 

680 

47 

1,360 

1,173 

40 

793 

26 

552 

47 

1,360 

1,088 

31« 

W 

63 

485 

41 

585 

88 

56 

22.M 

212 

1,714 

163 

928 

97 

1*014 

2i3 

1,714 

807 

46,60 

00 

811 

70 

6IA 

. 26 

389 

84 

0 

3IXW 

72 

1,067 

33 

404 

33 

654 

40 

866 

1.M7 

IA.CD 

31 

531 

A 

359 

16 

262 

21 

631 

14. « 

10 

483 

0 

260 

10 

333 

10 

483 

0 

9,7* 

11 

13 

76 

H 

260 

616 

u 

2A0 

Mft 

0 

0 

II 

13 

76 

8 

39 

3&0 

510 

116 

13 

4) 

0 

1,126 

263 

666 

75 

1,  126 
263 
666 

0 

0 

1,126 

263 

666 

8 

0 

0 

0 

30 

39 

0 

0 

.3ki« 

21 

36 

U 

70 

7 

46 

31 

> For  colond  panoDi. 
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Tablk  29. Slate  normal  schools — Students,  19S3-2Jf — Continued 


1 

Resident  stu- 

Resident  students  in  normal  courses 

Stu- 
dents in 
eiten- 

SiOD 

and 

dents  in  all 

niuv 

UlcoUoo  (for  name  of  insU- 

courses, 

excluding 

Retmlar 

Summer 

Total,  eiclud- 

week., 
of  resi- 

duplicates 

session 

session 

ing  duplicates 

dent 

tuiioD  see  Table  27) 

stu- 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

spond- 

enre 

courses 

dents  in 
teacher 
training 

coum's 

I 

1 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

1 

18 

a 

New  York 

Brock  port.  ..  

130 

295 

10 

120 

0 

0 

10 

120 

4.920 

Buffalo 

175 

1,225 

105 

778 

100 

750 

173 

1,225 

l.UOO 

Cortland.-,.  

101 

320 

18 

253 

85 

77 

101 

320 

0 

0 

Fredonla. ...  ..  ... 

30 

• 311 

16 

191 

19 

178 

30 

311 

8.  m 

i4,e;(4 

Qeneseo 

too 

870 

7 

290 

43 

515 

50 

8ft5 

lU 

New  PaJtr 

Ifi 

511 

5 

292 

15 

239 

10 

511 

118 

Oneont| 

58 

1,146 

873 

0 

420 

58 

751 

58 

1.  146 
673 

18. 134 
14.523 
7.861 
13,596 

Uswego 

301 

85 

230 

216 

443 

301 

Plallsburg / 

32 

390 

20 

170 

12 

230 

32 

390 

Potsdam 

148 

848 

2 

292 

25 

379 

27 

671 

North  Carolina: 

Cullowhee . 

90 

398 

12 

77 

24 

157 

30 

234 

3.466 

1,530 

Durham’ . 

79 

271 

2 

18 

11 

124 

13 

142 

Elirabeth  Cilv  ' ... 

83 

407 

3 

32 

16 

1.56 

. 19 

188 

Fayetteville'. 

171 

854 

1 

15 

32 

193 

33 

208 

0 

4,  132 

Wln.ston-Salcm  • 

23 

567 

2 

33 

15 

238 

17 

271 

175 

North  I>nkota; 

« 

Dickio.soQ 

EllendaJe 

112 

150 

455 

397 

67 

43 

192 

143 

107 

40 

321 

224 

132 

71 

425 

209 

78 

32 

12,300 
6. 981 

Mayvillc 

Minot 

102 
’ 185 

565 
' 1,050 

37 

'71 

292 

>450 

64 

• 115 

345 

>727 

82 
' 166 

561 
’ 1,050 

100 

53 

13,  104 

Oklnhoina; 

LanKSlon  ' 

185 

611 

154 

372 

27 

226 

181 

597 

85 

^7m 

Oregon; 

Monmouth 

8.8 

1,559 

48 

766 

40 

710 

85 

1,559 

Peonsylvanla: 

Blooimburg... 

217 

1,012 
1,  5.52 

89 

im 

119 

491 

196 

943 

6.52 

561 

25, 974 
26,083 

California 

274 

74 

383 

163 

914 

237 

1,297 

Cheyncy . . 

17 

86 

3 

.50 

0 

0 

3 

.50 

0 

1.908 

Clarion.. 

158 

757 

39 

145 

80 

489 

113 

606 

111 

11. 129 

East  Stroudsburg  ... 

200 

794 

131 

369 

94 

440 

200 

794 

1,059 

19.600 

Edlnboro-  

127 

893 

66 

384 

71 

534 

127 

892 

949 

2,758 

21, 127 
4.S549 

Indiana . 

191 

2,313 

60 

862 

85 

1,283 

145 

2.  14.5 

Kutitown.  

Lont  Haven.  

IS3 

.577 

75 

282 

85 

279 

160 

561 

.543 

15,312 

67 

736 

16 

188 

51 

547 

67 

735 

78 

12,726 

Mansfield 

183 

725 

67 

380 

91 

334 

142 

602 

63 

17..V59 

Nlillersville  

229 

785 

77 

320 

161 

485 

220 

772 

1 25 

19.487 

Shippenshurg  .. 

340 

891 

105 

.322 

218 

519 

297 

804 

313 

299 

22,001 

19,758 

Slippery  Roelt  

»7 

1,043 

51 

329 

76 

670 

111 

916 

W'Mt  Chester. 

PhUippIne  Islands: 

113 

1,  172 

95 

040 

36 

316 

113 

1.  I7D 

41 

40,063 

Manila 

1,002 

1,387 

555 

1,007 

0 

0 

555 

1,007 

62,480 

Tennessee: 

Johnson  City 

IBS 

1,040 

>110 

>440 

> 162 

•700' 

198 

1,040 

Murfreesboro 

200 

1,290 

169 

467 

165 

1.015 

209 

1,290 

1,254 

Nashville  • 

396 

1,254 

196 

839 

210 

046 

890 

0 

23,836 

Normal  

162 

1,094 

102 

447 

80 

647 

162 

1,0H 

36;^ 

Vamonl; 

CBStleton... 

0 

’ 79 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

79 

0 

Vlr^ila; 

Ettrlcte  > 

823 

1, 189 

6 

167 

a 

408 

40 

660 

M 

Wtahltuton: 

R«llln|hsm 

289 

2,024 
1,  573 

144 

1,063 

061 

128 

1,113 

021 

225 

1,870 

1,540 

790 

818 

190 

108 

a 

46,527 

CbeneV 

235 

178 

138 

228 

EUanibnrg 

IM 

827 

61 

455 

50 

435 

KM 

19^048 

S.436 

W«  Vlrflnla: 

Blucfleld  ‘ 

112 

840 

1 

20 

21 

161 

22 

181 

Olanville 

171 

280 

lOO 

160 

40 

142 

140 

940 

188 

Bbepbardstown 

121 

80S 

80 

100 

no 

188 

111 

283 

220 

0,127 

4,486 

Wait  Llborty... 

72 

180 

12 

52 

so 

188 

87 

178 

150 

Wlscontln: 

Kaa  Claire 

240 

SS5 

180 

406 

65 

448 

226 

634 

0 

21,285 

98,812 

84,963 

95,330 

90.466 

,91.864 

La  Croeae 

107 

770 

250 

502 

67 

871 

>07 

2.18f 

875 

0 

Milwaukee  

SIS 

2,139 

800 

234 

1,196 

440 

84 

041 

818 

II5 

0 

Oahknth 

350 

253 

107 

512 

826 

PlattevQle 

312 

610 

205 

289 

105 

330 

810 

619 

147 

River  Falla  

304 

489 

227 

309 

115 

813 

302 

487 

0 

Stevens  Point 

■ 2oe 

■ 1, 100 

102 

525 

112 

501 

>208 

■ 1, 100 

0 

Stj^lor.. 

363 

1,092 

755 

221 

624 

35 

627 

341 

1,036 

70 

Whitewater 

213 

144 

465 

43 

368 

172 

’721 

0 
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biennial  survey  of  EDUl’ATlbN,  lS#22-lf»24 
Table  30. — Slate  rwnnal  ;ichools — Properly  and  income,  1933-S4 


1 


Location  ((or  name 
o(  Institution  soo 
Table  27) 


Alabama: 

Daphne 

Florence 

JacluonvUle 
UvinjisCuDc 
Montgomery  ' 
Normal  I 

T^oy 

Ariiona; 

Flagstaff 

Tempe 

Arkansas: 

Pine  Bluff .. 
California: 

Areata 

Connecticut: 

Danbury 

New  Briluin 
New  Haven. . . 
W illlmanttc . . . 
Georgia: 

Albany'.. 

Bowdon 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu 

Idaho: 

Albion 

I^ewlston 

Kentucky; 

Frankfort'.  . 
Morebead.  .. 

Murray 

Maine: 

Castine 

Farmington  . 
Fort  Kent..  .. 

Gorham 

'Mach  las 

Presque  Isle. .. 
Maryland: 

Bowie ' 

Froetburg 

Towson 

MaaBBCbusetts: 

Fitchburg 

Hyannis 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 

Weetfeld 

Mtnnesotk: 

BemIdJI 

Duluth...  

Mankato 

Moorhead 

8t.  Cloud 

Winona 


Bound 

vol- 

umes 

In 

library 


1,800 
6, 750 

3.300 

3.400 
3. 127 

10,000 

.,^207 

7,  ,500 

1.5.500 

1.400 

0, 138 

10,000 
10,000 
1.3.  (too 
20,000 

.500 

2.400 

• 0, 000 

7.300 

8,  .500 

400 
1.200 
2,  150 

1.500 

6,000 

0 

2.  .500 
2,  .500 
2,  .500 

1.50 

3.000 
7,265 

12,000 

3.400 
2,801 

10,560 

9.000 

Z507 
10,000 
d,000 
l^  116 
10,321 

laooo 


Value 

of 

library 

appa- 

ratus, 

maebin- 

eo. 

furni- 

ture 


515.000 

29.500 

2.5.000 

9.200 

17.000 

31.000 

20.000 

106.030 

182.000 

.5.000 

46,699 

1.5.000 
19, 107 

M.  m 

10.000 

751 

6,000 

27. 164 

,5.5,  ono 

109.233 

7.50 

4.500 
3,(K)0 

17.  .500 

35. 000 
4.000 

27.000 

1.3.000  I 

22.000  I 

3,  .580 

7.200 
27,315 

(") 

34.000 
27.800 
22,600 

0 

20,074 
20, 116 
79,500 
2,600 
eaooo 

25.000 


Value 

of 

grounds 

and 

build- 

ings 

1 

Heoeipls  from 
students 

j 

Public  funds  for — 

Re-*' 

celpts 

from 

all 

other 

sources 

1 

Tuition 

etc. 

s 

Board, 

r(xjui, 

etc 

In- 

cretise 

of 

pltinl 

i 

Current 

I'Hiendi- 

tiiros 

! 

Total 

ricelptt 

Ik 

4 

e 

I 

7 

» 

*30,000 

*l,f.,59 

0 

0 

$14,000 

*1,30.5 

*16.064 

396. 560 

39,  NO 

*48,957 

0 

40.000 

41,353 

170JJ3 

242,2,50 

16.  :(9i 

19,781 

0 

41.  ."00 

1(1.  399 

230.000 

12, 

4'.  192 

0 

46.  070 

9,1154 

1 19.  406 

224. 000 

24,  .'Itu 

27, 734 

0 

! 29.  400- 

,5,9(91 

443, 300 

1,677 

3.'41 

0 

' 34.  K."0 

26,823 

700 

1M,6.W 

4(.,  228 

427 

J-K^OOU 

41.. 'OO 

36,003 

UMio 

616,015 

C,  7.50 

(2.  .500 

6,  SOO 

r22.0OO 

4,  sod 

182, 5*« 

700,000 

2,  2.V5 

62.  2h0 

0 

140.  500 

0 

20:.,  044 

129. 87.5 

3.003 

74 

0 

' .6.6. 820 

0 

91.807 

264.228 

u 

u 

>4J0 

41.270 

0 

47.  I7t) 

160,  (100 

0 

0 

0 

4.5,  1 1 1 

39,821 

■S(.03-.’ 

2-t4,  .'•m 

0 

0 

ills.  362 

.'■id.  yM) 

7(021 .5 

.'i'fV,  ^7; 

32.5,  OtS) 

0 

0 

0 

43.  64.5 

139 

8f.  7M 

595,000 

0 

0 

0 

1 1.  '.CIO 

VS.  ‘»:*7 

.8,6,  8»7 

' 101,300 

661 

0 

• 7,500 

• 31  (AS 

0 

•tn.  H9 

6.5,  (too 

l..'2X) 

u 

0 

l.UlOO 

0 

l(i,5(J0 

133,  797 

3.200 

0 

0 

I24,(SS3 

0 

127,  200 

‘ 205,  000 

16,  733 

<17 

12,  400 

0 

' 122. 122 

355.  432 

7, 931 

6,700 

9.  0-28 

142,  278 

1,847 

167,784 

2.50,000 

0 

0 

0 

4' 48..W 

0 

48.5US 

147,000 

].xu 

8.  .546 

0 

.'<((.  (80 

0 

4(1. 377 

116,  000 

4.234 

« 

116,0(8) 

30,000 

.5,  272 

1.55,  .506 

175,000 

n 

2,  700 

0 

26.  .58.5 

0 

29.  28.5 

365,000 

0 

6.  .VIO 

1 in,  ono 

4i  46fl 

0 

las.  066 

! 112.  .500 

0 

22, 1)00 

0 

20.  (88) 

0 

42.0(10 

1 375,  (too 

0 

7,000 

0 

4.5,  21 1 

0 

.5Z  241 

1 210,000 

0 

3.  .vm 

3.  nor) 

31.672 

0 

38.  173 

j 315,000 

0 

3,,’4X) 

100,000 

37,  S92 

0 

141.302 

69.  130 

0 

8, 100 

10,000 

44.000 

0 

62.  100 

1.50,  000 

1,785 

1,800 

9.5,  (XX) 

37,  .vyo 

120 

136.  2(» 

778,001 

5,690 

53,080 

1.50,000 

140,  .500 

3.5,043 

394,222 

507,500 

169 

42, 147 

17,673 

188, 872 

■ 0 

248,761 

162,500 

0 

0 

0 

4H.8ai 

0 

48,800 

965,000 

200 

0 

0 

61,68.1 

73 

61, OM 

337,000 

I,  147 

29,205 

0 

68;  565 

.537 

00,544 

242,000 

1.50 

25,403 

0 

84,  723 

581 

110,047 

223,021 

7.  .508 

0 

0 

70,000 

0 

86,  SH 

361.  378 

1,201 

0 

1.3,000 

81. 750 

0,.55S 

105,  5M 

069,078 

18,600 

0 

422,000 

170,040 

0,318 

620;85« 

424,855 

18,034 

42, 462 

0 

130,500 

2,877 

302,8a 

370,  200 

20  830 

0 

42.800 

152,800 

0 

210,63* 

1.002,000 

1,800 

0 

654,430 

140^500 

2,721 

m,*K 

1 Colored. 

• Inoludei  MOO  from  Federal  fundi  and  t7,000  from  private  benalactlofia. 

* Include!  |I0,850  from  Morrlll-Naiion  fund. 

4 indudea  120,051  ITOm  Federal  fundi. 

I Than  la  alio  an  endowment  fund  of  >6,000. 

* From  private  bonafaetkma. 

f looladea  112,888  from  private  benafactlona. 

• Alao  an  ondowment  fund  of  8524,000. 

' Iiaoiudaa  890,052  from  productive  fiioda. 

I*  Inolndea  8^448  from  Federal  funds. 

41  Indudea  n,606  from  Federal  funds, 
ti  Value  of  booki  Included  In  column  4. 
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Lowiion  ((or  name 
(if  instllutlon  se* 
Teble  27) 


1 


MontmiH: 

Dillon I 

New  llumiishire,  | 

KiH'ne ■ 

F’lynioulh 

New  lerscy: 

(ilBSsboro 

Montdoir... 

Newark 

I’lvtorsoD— - 

Trenton 

Meiieo: 

I'l  Hilo 

New  York: 

llriK-kixM t 

Ituirali) - ,, 

( orlliiml ...... 

Fredonia 

OCDC-W I 

New  I’all? 

Oneonla 

(t.swogo 

PlattshurK 

Potsdam 

North  Caruliaa: 

('ullowtice 

Ourhara  ' . . ... 
Elltalieth  City'. 
Fayetteville  L . 
Winslon-Salcin' 
North  Dakota: 

Dieklnsoo ' 

Ellendale 

Mayville 

M Inot 

Oklahoma: 

Langstoa  ' 

Oreirnn; 

Monmouth 

Pennsylvania: 

Bloomsburg 

t'alilornia 

Cheyncy ' 

riarlon. 

East  .Strouds- 

burg 

Edinboro 

Indiana 

Kutttown 

Lock  Uaven 

Matufleld 

Millers  vtUe 

Shlppensburc.. 
Blipp*^  Rock.. 
West  Cmester... 
Philippine  Islands: 
ManlU 


Bouud 

vol- 

umes 

in 

library 


! 


16.000 

2.  .VX) 
f>.  a*) 


1.  nno 

12.  OKs 

15.  ».\t 

1.  d.'i 

6,  OtiO 

1.5.  tf,55 
«,  200 
.5.  UOO 

H.  000 

16.  ;.’s) 
h.500 

7.  Out) 

2.5.  (KW 
12.000 

6.  7.'i0 

2.  K7.5 

I. 500 
1,712 

1,  too 

SOO 

1,000 
A 000 
10,42fl 
«,0M 


500 

10,000 

11,000 

а.  ISO 

4.  403 

б. 000 

6.  372 
12.963 
13.500 
12.  159 
10,000 
8,210 
10,689 
7,463 
0, 110 
34,600 

8,000 


Value 

Hoci'ipls  frou) 

Public  fuuit:-  lur— 

of 

library, 

Value 

.stiulimts 

He- 

B|)pa- 

grounds 

ceipU 

from 

Tot:il 

iiim-liin- 

ery. 

fiiml- 

turc 

and 

build- 

ings 

Tuitiou, 

tftf. 

Board , 
room, 
etc. 

In- 

crease 

of 

plant 

('urrciil 

PMamdi- 

tu:c: 

all 

other 

.50UICCS 

rrtTipLs 

1 

* 

i 

6 

9 

11 

845.251 

$452,  124 

$2fi,UX) 

SIUI,  IXK) 

$2W1,  (XX) 

$104,249 

$8. 700 

.$.508,  949 

3.  .500 

18.5. 000 

24,4  4 7 

.56,  90« 

0 

74.ni>0 

0 

156,  3.W 

10,1)00 

27,5,  (too 

7:4) 

0 

u 

<H».  000 

0 

60,760 

75, 00(1 

1,000,000 

0 

It 

1,(XXI 

125,900 

0 

126.  900 

M.,  .5iai 

344.  f.82 

0 

0 

i:i,  (XX) 

168,  ,51).’. 

0 

181,  ,595 

IW,  (too 

750,  (WO 

0 

0 

u 

200,  (XXI 

0 

200,000 

:iT.  ntX) 

OOff 

0 

0 

0 

,W,  .528 

0 

3.S,  .528 

200.  liOO 

»(r(,  Si'A  ■ 

0 

\a,  hs-'' 

28.  ,5(X) 

211,240 

0 

3:12, 028 

10,000 

'>8,\(XXI 

irx) 

2.'4) 

12,  ;«c 

a;  5 

>'  17,  ,525 

2.5,  (too 

500.  (XX) 

0 

(1 

0 

101,  (HXI 

0 

101,  600 

1 2(1.  (XXI 

07.5.  (XXI 

1,117 

0 

0 

n 179,288 

0 

180,  405 

170.000 

1,100.000 

0 

0 

n 

15-2,  ’JfX) 

382 

1.52,  642 

2.5,  MX) 

3'A  (XXI 

1.71X1 

0 

0 

10.5, 06(1 

0 

106,8.56 

62,  .500 

292.  1S41 

K 2.56 

0 

07, 1)84 

17.5.9(52 

(1 

249.  142 

.50,  («X) 

400.  (XXI 

0 

0 

7(X) 

90,070 

4.  025 

94. 795 

«5,  HNt 

7.50.  (XX) 

0 

0 

0 

137,  ,510‘ 

0 

137,610 

SO.  OX) 

37.5.  (XX) 

2.203 

0 

0 

139,  888 

0 

142,091 

:i,  ,570 

210.  (XX) 

0 

0 

0 

y:,  ,soo 

0 

97.500 

78,  ,'flO 

780, 6(X) 

0 

0 

8,400 

182,  118 

(1 

190.  618 

A500 

.500,000 

2. 1)6.5 

.3,280 

Z50.000 

60,000 

1,600 

307, 845 

5, (XXI 

125.  «X) 

.5,717 

1.5,  110 

0 

17,00(1 

2,  130 

39, 957 

fi.fiOO 

399, 920 

2,614 

3.  1 

86.  .500 

'•38,  4:!f. 

0 

130,880 

.5.5, 000 

3X),  (XX) 

2,  240 

25,920 

i.y.txo 

II  36,000 

0 

217, 160 

45.A8U 

322. 4,'X) 

to.  085 

0 

.5.5,  OOO 

43,  325 

0 

108,410 

63.000 

4A5.0OO 

6,907 

7,344 

62,  025 

64,  3.’X) 

0 

140. 620 

68,6,53 

>•218.060 

7.  .527 

1,710 

0 

.57.  933 

0 

‘*82,027 

1 4,  .580 

nm,5.662 

.5,012 

7,937 

0 

63,  570 

0 

»»  90,  473 

16,882 

624,  1.50 

18, 497 

21,500 

104,000 

198,650. 

0 

34A647 

84.701 

214, 100 

6, 496 

5O,0B9 

10, 000 

» 90, 900 

0 

1.57,484 

21,000 

620,  (XX) 

20,000 

. 0 

0 

114,241 

0 

134,241 

61,000 

610, 100 

A5.819 

0 

0 

166.  312 

18,082 

243.  213 

40,0'20 

374, 7.50 

60,682 

14.  724 

19, 67(1 

A3,  260 

6,000 

183.328 

36,000 

288,282 

4, 751 

6,074 

0 

>'  68, 3,58 

8,358 

87,541 

160,000 

728,  160 

14.810 

22,474 

13,353 

78,074 

19, 137 

147, 848 

6,397 

261,370 

17,517 

0 

18,000 

107,600 

51,  I.W 

194, 167 

42,1.50 

648,630 

29. 125 

76,907 

13,033 

97,  524 

0 

216,689 

137.  M90 

732064 

119,  4.30 

289, 130 

12,288 

126,000 

0 

547, 748 

360,000 

624,600 

28,  055 

26,946 

0 

92,250 

20,464 

167,  715 

84. 126 

85,000 

12,  330 

6.5,  .350 

0 

90,454 

38,428 

206,  662 

60.000 

1,500,000 

30,681 

29,981 

0 

133,077 

13,421 

207,160 

106,800 

681,945 

22,096 

124,  306 

34,617 

92,249 

18,  212 

291,480 

73,361 

677,665 

47,  403 

118,000 

11,676 

107, 645 

0 

284, 624 

46,500 

715,000 

2A641 

44.  481 

0 

139,183 

82, 387 

241,692 

78,700 

949,877 

46,044 

201, 074 

6,284 

117,900 

41,611 

*415,813 

30,000 

800,000 

0 

0 

0 

100,000 

0 

100,000 

> Colored. 

Then  b an  andowmant  In  laada 
“ Includes  11,800  trom  productive  hinds. 

■'  Includes  from  Smltb-Hugbes  fund. 

■*  Includes  UOO  from  Smitb-Hughes  fund  aud  8833  from  private  bouefactlons. 

Includes  8000  from  private  benefsctiooi. 

“ Also  an  endowmsnt  fund  of  8400,000. 

" Inoludea  814,861  from  productiva  rands. 

" Includes  8l3,064  fromjrroducUve  funds. 

" Includes  U.OOO  from  Federal  funds. 

**  Includes  83,136  from  private  beDufaoUODi. 


27301"— 27 60 
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Table  30. — State  normcd  ichoal— Property  and  income,  Continued 


• Colored. 

'•  Tbero  Is  an  endowinent  In  lands. 

>«  Includes  $12,0(X)  from  Federal  fund* **  and  ll.BJiO  from  private  benelaption, 

**  Includes  |fl,58fi  from  private  beaefactlons. 

» Includes  S26,tfU6  from  Federal  fund.i. 

•*  Includes  tl2..100  from  prwluctl ve  funds. 

*r  Includes  1629  from  Federal  funds. 


tSfate  norrnnl  rtc^oolm — J^xjteudifures,  tSS 
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Table  31. — State  normal  Hchooln — Expenditures,  — Coiitim 


I riu-1  house.  ’ Colored.  ' IncludMl  in  cnlumn  2 


Table  31. — SlaU  normal  schooU — ExpendUures,  19S3-S4 — Continued 
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Outlaji 
(capital 
acquiai- 
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ooDstnic- 
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TabIiK  32.  — Ciiy  normal  schools — Sessions,  entrance  requirements,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, etc.,  I9B3-S4 


LochUod 


Washiujtton,  D.  (’ 

Do 

AUanta,  Ga 

(’hicajio,  III 

Siout  City,  Iowa 
Louisville,  Ky.'.. 
New  Orleans,  La 
Lewiston,  Me. .. 
Baltimore,  Md.. 

Do 

Boston,  .Mass 


Kan.saa  City,  Mo 
Concord,  N.  H .. 
Jersey  ('ity,  N.  J 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y... 
.New  York,  N.-Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Se'heiiectady,  N.  Y . 
8yracu.se,  N . Y 
WaUTlim  n,  N.  Y 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  (Jhio. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lima,  Ohio.. .... 

Janesville,  Ohio. 
"ThiladelplUa,  I’a 
PltUshurKh,  Fa.. 
Richmond,  V'a... 


Institution ' 


Wilson  Ndrmal  School... 
Miner  Normal  School '... 
Normal  Training  School. 
ChIcTWo  Normal  College.. 


New  Orloaas  Normal  School 

Dingley  N ormal  TralnlM  School 
Baltimore  Teachor.s  Training 
School. 

Colored  Training  School  > 

’Training  School  for  Teachers  ol 
Mechanic  Arb.* 

Teachers  ( 'ollcgc  of  Kansas  City. 

Dewey  Training  School 

TJeachers  Training  School 

Matwell  Training  .School  lor 
Teachers. 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

New  York  Trainiog  Bchuol  lor 
Teachers. 

City  Normal  .School 

Teachers  Training  School 

City  Normal  School 

Watertown  Training  School 

Cleveland  Schoil  of  Education.  *38 

Coliunbiia  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School...: 

City  Normal  School 

Zanesville  Normal  School. . 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 

Baiter  Teachers  Training  School. 
BIchmond  Normal  School.. 


>» 

1 

£3 

a 

■9 

M 

1 

8 

•a 

1 

a 

a 

1 

Total  hours  of  practice  1 
teaching  reqoired  | 

Teach- 
ers, In- 
cluding 
princi- 
pal 

Normal 

atudenti 

Grad- 

uatea 

from 

normal 

courses 

Number  of  attendance 
weeks 

a 

o 

s 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women  | 

s 

4 

• 

1 

1 

8 

I 

1« 

11 

11 

3« 

2 

450 

0 

21 

0 

232 

0 

95 

8,352 

36 

2 

288 

3 

12 

16 

279 

3 

115 

36 

2 

180 

0 

10 

0 

112 

0 

19 

4,032 

•40 

2 

250 

tl 

30 

133 

2;  695 

10 

130 

38- 

3 

480 

1 

5 

0 

78 

0 

17 

2,566 

40 

2 

300 

I 

9 

0 

249 

8,742 

38 

2 

135 

1 

16 

1 

180 

1 

81 

37 

2 

185 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

1 

666 

36 

2 

540 

2 

18 

23 

493 

6 

215 

40 

2 

450 

1 

8 

42 

169 

25 

67 

7,400 

42 

1-2 

340 

1 

0 

21 

0 

13 

0 

40 

2 

300 

2 

8 

0 

217 

0 

87 

38 

2 

525 

0 

1 

0 

• 10 

0 

3 

. . * 

40 

2 

830 

2 

7 

0 

158 

0 

11 

4,960 

40 

3, 

500 

14 

68 

L1S3 

56 

441 

47,348 

38 

3 

500 

8 

37 

44 

603 

10 

229 

38 

3 

075 

II 

48 

54 

931 

27 

357 

30 

3 

082 

1 

14 

1 

186 

1 

76 

6. 162 

40 

2 

450 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

13 

1,034 

30 

3 

300 

1 

3 

0 

120 

0 

11 

4,540 

30 

2 

O.’iO 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

7 

670 

*38 

2-3 

380 

10 

105 

325 

2,832 

0 

200 

83,902 

40 

2 

600 

1 

1 

0 

18 

0 

17 

720 

40 

2 

250 

0 

5 

0 

120 

0 

61 

450 

38 

1 

38 

1 

1 

3 

27 

3 

27 

1,  140 

38 

1 

05 

0 

1 

1 

19 

1 

19 

760 

40 

2 

300 

6 

46 

156 

867 

43 

IHl 

36,000 

40 

3 

600 

3 

13 

0 

222 

0 

89 

36 

2 

582 

1 ^ 

5 

0 

109 

0 

36 

3,672 

• For -colored  persona.  1 ^ 

’ School  gives  ,^  K .summer  sessilon . \ ' 

> Two  years  of  tra<0oi|i«rienoo,  in  addition  to  high-Kbool  graduatiuo,V*Qttlred  for  entrance  to  uormal 
oourse. 

‘ School  givea  6 weeks’  lummer  aeaslon. 
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Table  34. — Private  normal  vekonh — Length  of  eessione,  entrance  requirements, 

graduates,  etc.,.  1983-24 


IxKMlIrin 


C'iiinmiiili,  ohm 
ltd 

Cii'vrliin'l,  OhiM 
• •htrlin.  Ohm 
Hiirn-ihurn.  I'n 
t’hilailelphiii.  I’a, 
Dnlhi'i.  Ti’» 


\i'w  Hiiven,  I 'dim 
'Vi.>hm({i(;u,  1),  (' 


I'hii'iiKo, 
Do  . 
Do.. 


Initiimapolhi,  I ml 

Bosidii,  Miois 

Dn 

CitmhriUiti’,  .\1  HAS 

Ni'wark.N.J.  ... 

Ithaca.  V 

New  Vork,  N.  Y.. 
I'd 


Tii'kcgCHs  .\la  

UiMivcr,  Colo  

RnbUTK,  Idaho.. 


Inst  1 1 II I Inn 


Oi-  I IIHclo,  I 'iilil 
r .vHi'im,  I 'alif 
lill'lLVI'dll,  Cdllll 
l)d  . . 

II  ill fdril.  r mm.  . .. 

W .i-iilmuilmi,  I ).  ( ’ , 

riiicand.  Ill 
Dd 

It.ilimmrc-  Mil 
UiMmi,  Atmoi 
I Id 

I Id  — 

I '.inihri.lno, 

.\l miiraiidlw,  Minn 

Si  l.diiin,  Mil 
.\c»  Vdik,  'i' 

Dll 

Dll,.  ..  . 

1)0 

Dd 


I h'lWlrrqnTli  II  Irninirid  i^chnoh 

•\l  iss  l•■|)lml'r■‘:  Sc  hiuil  i . 

llroailnaks  .■'chiiiil  ...... 

< 'milled  li  iii  I roi'l'i  l Viiriiial  TriiiniliK  .''rhonl, 
Kaiiiiii'.V  Smith  Kiih'IicI  KiniliTBiirlcn  Tmiii- 

iiiir^clmnl. 

(■|ilvcr.Siiiill.  KiiiiliTBnrtim  TniiniiiB  .''chodl 
( '1111111111111  Kiinli'a'.irli'n  'I'riiininK  .scliiwil 
t liiniBd 'I'darhiTs  I 'dlli’Bd 
I'i'vi  iln7,7.i  l■'llll■lll  1 KiuilcrpHrtcn  TniininK 
Sclmiil. 

Mliiriltiv  K uiildparlcii-Prininrj'  N'ormal 
Si  Ik  Id  I 

.Mi.i-s  Ni  il's  Kin.iorBiirli  ii  I’riniary  Training 

Si  hll'il  I 

I'l'rry  Kiiiilcrcorleri  N'lirimil  .Srhool 

Whn  ■lin  k KiiiiliTgarli'ii  Trimiing  Si'hoiil  I . . . 
•I.isiry  Ndrmal  Si  linnl  K ... 

Mis.i  Wiiiiirn  Klnili'igiirh'n  anil  I'rim^y 
Trniniiig  Srliriol,  V 

WiDim  KiuiliTKarlcn  Primary  In.itiliili' 

Ktliic.il  ( 'iillmo  Sclidol  . . 

Kmi  hcl  l.cMp'ip  Training  Scliunl 
Hiirni'll''  M.  .MilH  KiniliTgiirlcn  Training 

S(  hiKil 

iciiiiy  IliiiiliT  Kinilcrgarii  n Training  School. 
.Miinli’SMiii  Troiiiiiig  schdiil  nf  (’hilU  Kiliicii- 
1 inn  I'  liiiii'l  it  mil  • 

t 'iilciiiiiiiii  Kiiulcrgarlcii  \ •.inciatioli  Tniiii- 
llig  Si  hiliil. 

( 'ini  iiiiiiil  1 ,\l isnioDiir.v  Training  iSrhodl.  

( Icvcliiml  Kimli’igiirtcn  Training  Sctinol.  ... 

< ihcrliii  Kiiiilcrgiirlpii  N'orniiil  TrniiiiiigSchool 

FiiM'lii'l  Kiiiilcrgnrli'ii  Triiliiiiig  .Scliiml.  ■■ 

•Miss  Illiimn's  Sclmol  lor  Kimlcrgiirlni'rs 

Kin'lcrgiirlcn  Tr.iiiiing  Srhmil 


I :t 


II  Phyticnl  Irnininii  ^ehnoLi 

New  Haven  Normal  fichool  of  Oyiiiii,i.'HicS 

Muijiirlii  Wcbsti'r  Hchool  of  Kvpiei.smn  ainl 
I’liy.sini)  KilmailldD. 

.Ainerimn  t 'dllei?eof  I’hy.-iinil  Rvluiailioii. 
t 'hicngo  .Normivl  .Scliunl  of  I’hy.sli-al  Eilucutinu. 
< 'oliimliiii  Nornml  .Sciionl  ol  I’hysfcal  Eiluc.i-' 
tinn. 

Nomiiil  Collcgr  of  the  .\niericuu  Clymniu‘)iic 
‘ I'nidD. 

lluslon  Schmil  of  I’hysicnl  Eilumliiiii 

I’o'tie  NK'ii  ii  .N'ormal  .School  of  Uynjna.ilit'i. . 

Siirgenl  .Scluxil  for  riiy.sical  Rducatlun 

Newark  Normal  Hchool  nf  rhysicnl  Educa- 
tion uml  Hygiene, 

Ithaca  Hchuoluf  I’hysical  Education 

tlhallf  Ituiislan  Normal  ischixil  of  Dancing'.. 
Hawago  School  for  I’liy.slcat  Education 


III.  Schoiih  for  general  trairring 

/■ 

Tiiakegiie  Normnl  and  Induistrlal  Inatituto*. 

Denver  Normnl  Scliied 

. Itleka  Normnl  C'olltige ... 


' Figures  for  IMl-  ‘>2. 

' Public sohoolaaLai.  used. 

' PuMle.<i^(x)la  only. 

‘ .No  reniiirvniont  for  cntraiiov)  l a 
• For  colored  persons. 
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0 

28 

.184 

8;to 

'-2-3. 
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.SO 

420 

(*l 

2-,l 

0 

43 

80 

>'2.1 

n 

0 

14 

480 

2 

0 

36 

I'jO 

(>) 

2 

0 

i.i 

480 

'80 

2 

0 

04 

462 

'43 

0 

.11 

24(1 

* 188 

■2 

0 

0 

.Vk) 

'12 

2 

0 

82 

270 

>20 

2 

0 

.140 

> 110 
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92 

1,10 
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1.1 

• 16 
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41 

108 
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u 
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1 

38 

40 

(■) 

'2-3 

18 

44 

144 

•44 

2 

0 

.11 

'10 

D) 

if 

0 

87 

frf) 

3 

tl 

128 

120 

H) 

2 

18 

13 

120 

' IM 

3 

y 

2:1 

34 

(') 

2 

0 

18 

370 

3 

30 

122 

30 

(') 

•t 

0 

26 

100 

316 

2 

8 

i-2 

16 

9 

8« 

i^kai^iei 


cliers'  iraiiilng  counw. 
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Table  34 — Private  normal  schools — Length  of  sessions,  entrance  requirernmb,] 
graduates,  etc.,  192S-S4 — Continued 


1 


Location 


InitltutloD 


Oak  Park.  Dl 

Angola,  Ind 

Wavetly,  Iowa 

Ammendal^  Md 

Madison,  Minn 

New  Ulm,  Minn 

etward,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Asheville,  N.  C 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Mount  Angel,  Oreg. . 

Oswego,  Oreg 

Pbilsnelphia,  Pa 

Cbarleetoo,  8.  C 

Canto^  8.  Dak 

8ioui  Falla,  8.  Dak.. 

Martin,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

MorrlstowiuTenn. . . 

8t.  George,  Utah 

Hampton,  Va ... 

Beattie,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 


III.'  SchooitfoT  gtnrral  frainfnj— C ontinued 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

Tri-State  College 

Wart  burg  Normal  College 

Ammendale  Norma)  Institute' 

Lutheran  Normal  School . . 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

The  Lutheran  Seminary 

Rider  College ., 

Asheville  Normal  School 

8t.  Augustine's  School  *,  • 

Normm  School  of  the  Pwlous  Blood 

Mount  Angel  Normal  School 

Marylhorst  Normal  School.... 

Oratt  College 

Avery  Normal  Institute  * . 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Aiu^tana  College  and  Normal  School 

Hall-Moody  Normal  ScJiool 

L«  Moyne  Normal  Institute  ' 

Morristown  Normal  and  lodustrial  College  *. 

Dixie  Normal  College 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In.'ititule 
Holy  Name*  Academy  and  Normal  School 
do 
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H 

3 
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* 

* 

< 

• 

7 

8 

I 

1 

; 

I 

0 

2 

30 

0 

120 

7J 

36 

10 

2 

10 

43 

60 

lU 

.36 

0 

3 

0 

7 

18 

n 

33 

11 

2 

4 

0 

60 

1 

36 

0 

1 

4 

21 

120 

'M 

, 38 

0 

2 

1 

9 

99 

X 

, 36 

0 

2 

16 

1 

72 

li 

' .W 

0 

2 

4 

22 

125 

'■  36 

6 

3 

0 

68 

90 

■i 

36 

0 

2 

0 

8 

13,6 

M 

36 

6 

2 

0 

6 

M 

tt 

39 

12 

2 

0 

9 

300 

'W 

! 38 

0 

2 

0 

6 

180 

w 

‘ 40 

0 

4 

6 

6 

193 

(>) 

32 

0 

2 

0 

16 

240 

12 

' 36 

0 

1-2 

0 

20 

80 

(1 

i 36 

0 

1-2 

2 

32 

150 

'* 

36 

12 

2 

5 

9 

s 

32 

0 

4 

0 

12 

160 

lot 

36 

0 

2 

0 

2 

180 

>» 

1 3< 

0 

2 

8 

9 

100 

12 

2-4 

4 

3 

300  1 >K 

' 36 

6 

2 

0 

30 

170 

*< 

1 36 

0 

2 

0 

26 

270 

1 n 

t 

‘ Figures  for  1921-22.  > 

' Public  Bceoola  also  uasd. 

• Public  Bcboola  only. 

• For  colored  persons. 

• Two  years’  bigh-eebool  training  required  for  entrance. 

r Completion  of  eighth  grade  required  for  entrance  to  teachers'  training  course. 

Table  36. — Private  normal  schools — Instructors,  192S-S4 


Institution  (for  location  see  Table  34) 


In  all 
courses, 
excluding 
duplicates 

In  normiJ  courses 

• 

Regular 

se^on 

Summer 

seeaion 

Total. 

excludlBg 

dnpUcata 

a 

1 

g 

a 

g 

0 

0 

V 

g 

g 

I 

s 

s 

s 

S 

a 

1 

4 

1 

■ 

7 

8 

1 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

8 

0 

8 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4. 

0 

a 

0 

0 

< 0 

1 

0 

A 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

t 

4 

11 

4 

11 

0 

0 

4 

- B 

N 

10 

1 

A 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

a 

4 

0 

0 

a 

f 

1.  KindergaTitn  frointng  schooU 

Miss  Fulmer's  School 

Broadoaka  School 

Connecticut- Froebe)  Normal  Training  School 

Fannie  A.  Smllh  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 

School 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  Scdiool 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  ScEool 

Chiewo  Teachers  College 

Pestaloaal-Froebel  Kindergarten TraiDiDg  BebotU 

AQordbp  KlndsrprteD-PrlmarF  Normm  School. 
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Table  35. — Privale  normal  schools — Instructors,  19SS-84 — Continued 


iMtltuUoD  (for  iocAlloD  see  Table  M) 

'% 

Id  all 
courses, 
excluding 
duplicates 

In 

Regular 

se^on 

normal  oour 

Summer 

session 

Total. 

excluding 

duplicates 

1 Men  ^ 

Women 

Men 

VI 

Men  * 

Women 

s 

s 

Women 

1 

I 

1 

4 

( ' 

8 

t 

I.  KindetQortm  trsising  schooti 

• 

Miss  Neil's  KiDdergarton-PrlmaryTrRinlng  .‘School 

I 

1 1 

1 

11 

1 

11 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  Scliool 

1 

13 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wheeloct  KioderKarten  Training  School 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Usley  .Normal  School 

4 

30 

4 

X 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Miss  Wood's  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Training 

School 

I 

15 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

g 

Wilson  Kindergarten- Primary  Institute. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ethical  Culture  School .. 

21 

58 

5 

13 

0 

0 

5 

13 

Froebel  I^eague  Tr.ainlng  School. . . 

3 

14 

3 

14 

0 

B 

3 

14 

HarrietleM.  Mills  Kindergarten  Training  School 

2 

e 

2 

B 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarten  Training  School. 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Montessorl  Training  School  ol  Ctuld  Education 

Foundation 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

ClDdnnali  Kindergarten  .Association  Training  School 

4 

<2 

4 

12 

0 

0 

4 

12 

Cincinnati  M Isslonary  Training  School 

S 

7 

2 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School  . . .. 

e 

18 

0 

► 10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Miss  Il'-nan's  School  for  Kindergartners 

1 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kindergarten  Training  School . 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

II.  Physical  training  schools 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

10 

0 

4 

8 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Mariorie  Webster  School  of  Expression  and  Physical 

Education 

3 

g 

3 

g 

3 

g 

American  College  of  Physical  Education 

10 

4 

10 

4 

8 

4 

10 

4 

Chicago  Normal  School  ol  Physic-sl  Education ....  . 

•7 

12 

r 

• B 

8 

7 

7 

12 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 

10 

10 

4 

11 

3 

8 

5 

12 

Normal  College  of  the  American  OymnasUc  Union 

I 1 

> 2 

1 1 

‘2 

• 1 

> 2 

1 1 

> 2 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Education 

0 

18 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Posse  Nissen  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

4 

7 

2 

7 

3 

0 

8 

7 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education 

13 

5fl 

13 

58 

0 

0 

13 

58 

Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education  and 

Hygiene. 

11 

5 

3 

3 

0 

0 

8 

3 

lihsca  School  of  Physical  Education 

4 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Chain  Kussian  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Savage  School  for  Physical  Education 

25 

10 

30 

7 

0 

0 

30 

7 

111.  Schools  for  general  training 

Tnskegee  Norm^  and  Industrial  Institute ' 

137 

123 

5 

3 

10 

18 

10 

18 

Denver  Normal  School 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Ricks  Normal  School 

1« 

e 

e 

1 

4 

2 

8 

3 

Concordia  Teachers  College 

18 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Tri-State  College 

8 

0 

4 

7 

e 

8 

1^"  6 

8 

Wartburg  Normal  College 

12 

8 

2 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Ammendale  Normal  Institute 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Lfltberan  Normal  School 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

The  Lutheran  Seminary 

11 

1 

II 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 

Aibevilla  N ormal  School 

33 

34 

5 

22 

33 

34 

33 

34 

81.  Au^tioe's  School  ■ 

10 

17 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Norma]  School  of  the  Predotts  Blood 

1 

12 

1 

7 

1 

8 

I 

12 

Mount  Angel  Normal  School 

2 

23 

3 

14 

0 

14 

3 

18 

Mirylburst  Normal  School 

1 

to 

0 

7 

1 

11 

' 1 

18 

Orati  College 

« 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Avery  Normal  Institute' 

2 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

I 

Ultbemn  Normal  School 

6 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

4 

10 

An|uttana  CoDege  and  Normal  School 

13 

11 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

HsD-Moody  Normal  School 

B 

4 

3 

8 

1 

4 

I 

1*  Moyne  Normal  Institute  • 

4 

’18 

4 

18 

0 

0 

4 

18 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  ('oilege'. 

14 

18 

■ 6 

•7 

0 

0 

•5 

•7 

DUe  Normal  College 

13 

11 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Bsfflpton  Nonnat  sod  Agrlcnllural  Instltnte' 

7« 

M 

II 

3 

34 

32 

23 

81 

Hsiy  Names  Academy  and  Normal  School.  Seattle... 

0 

20 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

8 

Holy  Names  Academy  and  Normal  School,  Spokane 

0 

24 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i A numb«r  o(  pvt-Ume  tcacten  tlso  ue  «iiiploy«d.  ' BsUnuUwL  ' For  oolond  i^oDi. 
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Tablk  36. — Private  normal  ftrhnolx  -SUulents,  1925-S4 


Iti'lllution  (for  lix'jilioii  Table  .i4) 


1 Hindtrgartrii  tramtng  uch-Mls 

Mbs  Fulmer's  School.  

Broailoaks  Schixil. . . 

t'onnocllcut-Frocbel  Nornial  IrtiininK  ^ 

School  , 

Kanoie  A.  Smith  Froetiel  Kinilcrj{aricn 

Traininx  School 

(’ulver-Smilh  Kiiulenjarten  'I'niiniiii: 

School  

Columbia  Kitulerirarlen  Traininj!  Schiinl 

ChiroKo  Teiirhers  ('ollcRP 

I’wtaloiri  Frtx'hel  KmilergarteD  Truiii 

Imt  School 

A^or^^'  Kimlergarten  l’rinuuj  Noniml 

Miss  Nell's  KmiicrKBrtcii-l’rimarv 

Training  School , 

I’erry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 
Wheelock  Kindergarten  Training  Schixil 

1-esley  Normal  School 

•Miss  Wood's  Kindergarten  and  I’riiinirv  i 

Training  School ' I 

WIImo  Kindergarten-Primary  Institute  ' 

Ethical  Ctilture  School 

Froebel  League  Training  Rchooi  . ... 
Harriette  M Mills  Kindergiuten  Tram-  ' 

Ing  School ' 

Jenny  Hunter  Kindergarleu  Training  i 

School 

Montessorl  Training  School  of  Ctuld  1 

Education  Foundation  ' 

Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Association 

Training  School 

Cincinnati  Missionary  Training  ScIkkiI 
Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  Schiail 
Oborlln  Kindergarten  Normal  Training 

School 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 
•Miss  Illman's  Schtnil  for  Kindergart  tiers 
Kindergarten  Training  School . 

II.  Phyticat  training  achooli 

.New  Haven  Normal  School  of  (lymnas- 

llcs ; 

Marjorie  Webster  School  of  Erpres-sinn  J 

and  Physical  Education i 

American  College  of  Physical  Education 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  F.dn- 

caCloD 

Columbia  Nortnai  Schoni  of  Physical 

■1^  Education 

Normal  College  of  the  American  Uyni- 

nastlc  Union 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Education . . 
Posse  Nlsaen  Nonnu  School  of  Oymnas- 

llcs 

Sargent  School  for  Pbyticai  Education  . 
Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Hy^ene . 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 
t'hallf  Ruaelan  Normal  School  of  Diini- 

Ing  

Savage  School  for  Physical  Kducatlou 

< KiUmatad. 
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Tabi,k  ^€>-  Private  normal  xchnnU  Sludenls,  — Contitiiiod 


In.'lituli(in  (for  l»f*tloD  w T Hfile  34) 


1 


Tfrlal 

rosidcul 

>tiidents 

III  til) 
rnurses, 
cidiidinK 
liilltlionles 


HcjOdfiil  ^ludl'nlsin  norimil 


K C 
0.  s 


Rejjuliir 
SOSSiOB  ' 


a 

5: 


Slim- 

mer 


I i- 

' 'I  olili.  C 
excluding ' r 5 
•lu]»licat4.’s  7.  ^ 

■ -3 

^ ,C  5 


A UflldiUliT 
weeks  of 
resiili'iLl 
^tUl^enI^ 


cig! 

iiil' 


t.  f- 

j:  I 


It 


II 


It 


III.  ^chooU  for  gtiitriil  It'. tiling 


tuio ' 

1.  112 

1. 212 

0 

4.7 

4.1  3711 

4,3 

41.3 

Denver  .Normal  School  . . 

20 

7L 

H) 

7.S 

0 1 0 

Kicks  .Normal  School  . 

‘j.’t7i 

213 

W 

.•.2 

1 

140  , 

4 31 1 1 

Concordia  Teachers  (’nlleke 

;iii> 

n 

7 A 

0 

0 1 0 

7.'. 

0 

3 (XU  1 

Tri-St:ile  College 

212 

20 

(lO 

1.7  Ia2 

0.3 

242  77 

W art  hurg  Normal  ('ollecc  . 

9.H 

2 

\r, 

0 1 n 

■> 

I4>  0 

t'd-K  ! 

Amuiendale  Nornml  Inslitutc 

31 

0 

0 

0 i 1) 

K* 

0 

l.ijihcr  .Normal  School 

3S 

.\s 

3S 

's 

0 ! II 

•iK 

z ^70  ' 

Dr.  .Marlin  Luther  I'ollci’e 

112 

M 

3 

0 ! 0 

3 

17 

The  l.mhernn  Seminnrv 

n> 

30 

32 

0 i (1 

T2 

(; 

7 I2S  j 

.Asheville  Normal  School . 

.'4) 

1 . i lis 

0 

340  :J0I  i43s 

541 

I.  'VIS 

Jl.  1 

St.  .Aiiim.stine’3  School  > 

11.7 

23« 

4 

12 

0 0 

4 

-12  i 

.Normal  School  of  the  PrecioiL<  llltKid 

0 

13.7 

0 

39 

0 % 

0 

1,3.3  37 

.Mount  .Angel  Normal  School 

(1 

•211 

0 

0 ’ 49 

0 

101  , (1 

•Marylhurst  Normal  Schrxjl. 

u 

0 

24 

0 I3:. 

0 

137  i 3i 

1 . ; 

tlraU  College 

IV 

:i 

0 n 

f,  1 

JO  3 1 

i 

Avery  Normal  Institute  ’ .... 

]f> 

to 

0 

•f} 

0 n 

0 

• f) 

7fU 

Lutheran  Normal  School  

1 ^ 

170 

3.’. 

i\2 

n n 

:i.s 

1 1 j 

4 HTxO  1 

Augmstann  College  and  Normal  SchiKil 

mv 

213 

;( 

!« 

(1  II 

3 

3’  4 1 2 1 

llall-MrxHly  Normal  School 

127 

I. '11 

20 

2S 

1 1 107 

31 

IJO 

•X.  -II-  1 

1/6  Moyne  Normal  Institute  ' 

IIS 

?>tk 

Tis 

2S2 

0 (1 

’?L‘? 

.Morrinown  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 

1 

^ 1 . 

; 

lege  t , , . 

I.VS 

230 

30 

7rt 

0 0 

7fi 

Dilie  Normal  ('ollege. . . . 

141 

101 

\'J 

i:i 

0 , 0 

15 

Hampton  Normal  and  Aitnciilliiral  In- 

1 

stitute  > 

71.7 

1,040 

3H 

37 

13.3  ,719 

173 

7M  79 

Holy  .Names  Academy  ami  Norni.il  I 

j 

School,  Seattle 

0 

4U3 

u 

04 

0 ' 3.3 

0 

tn»  i 

Holy  Karnes  .Academy  and  Nornml  | 

School,  Sixikane 

(1 

242 

0 

42 

0 0 

0 

42  (I 

1.  4 2:1 

S.  -'44 
.'i.MWI 


2.- (414 
7,  .VIO 


7.  JO 


' For  colored  persons. 


Table  37. — Private  normal  schools — Property,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  W2S- 
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CHAPTER  XXrV 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1P23-24 


rosTENTfl.  — Infrodiictlon  — EnrolImpnT  — Njilitnry  'Irill  — TpHrlier*-  SU»  of  high  v hool~  Qradnatos  — 
TiTw*  of  high  Ffhool  -Siiirivals— Stafisllral  tables  * 

INTROnrf-TlON 

Tht'  Bureau  of  Kducation  lias  a roeonl  of  10,442  public’  high  schools 
in  the  Cnitod  vSlalos.  Rpports  \vc*r<'  receiveci  from  14,827  lor  the 
school  year  1923-24,  of  wliicli  number  704  are  olaasified  as  junior 
hi^li  schools,  1.3 1()  a,s  junior-senior  heigh  schools,  and  181  as  three- 
year  senior  iiigh  schools.  In  1924.  reports  were  received  from  771 
more  schools  than  reported  in  1922.  There  were-l  0,300  public  high 
schools  in  1918. 

All  two-year,  three-year,  and  four-year  junior  high  schools  which 
arc  separately  organized  have  been  included  in  tlie  statistics  of  junior 
hi"h  .schools.  The  junior  portion.'  of  junior-senior  high  schools  have 
been  included  in  the  junior-senior  statistics.  .Vll  types  of  junior- 
senior  high  schools,  whetlier  organized  on  the  2-4.  4 -2,  2-3,  3-2,  .3-3, 
or  ii-ycar  uinlivided  plan,  are  included  in  tlic  statistics  of  junior-senior 
high- .schools.  Only  threc-ycnr  high  scho<»ls  containing  grude.s  corre- 
sponding to  the  traditimiul  ID.  II.  imd  12,  when  septirately  organized 
asveniur  high  schools,  Imvt'  been  included  in  the  .statistics  of  senittr 
high  schools.  In  tiiblc.s  showing  enrollment  in  clementarv  grades, 
the  sixth  and  .seventh  grade.s  of  those  schools  having  only  seven  years 
in  the  elementary  course  arc  taliulatod  with  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  schools  having  eight  years  of  elementary  w'ork, 

ENROLLMKNT 

The  total  enrollment  reported  f(»r  i924  is  2,538,381,  which  is  an 
iiUTOHsc  of  308,974  ovew  that  reported  for  1922.  The  State  depart- 
ments of  education  report  a Total  of  3,407,801  in  public  high  schools 
in  the  various  States,  wliich  indicates  that  State  department  report.s 
arc  more  complete  than  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
total  number  of  colored  students  reported  for  1924  i.s  51,745,  an 
increa.se  of  16,014,  or  44. S per, cent  »)vit  1922.  The  greatest  increase 
is  in  the  number  of  colored  girls  enrolleil,  46.2  per  ceiit.  The  increa.se 
for  all  type«  of  students  reported  is  13.51  per  cent.  The  increaso.s  for 
the  •several  years  o^high  school  are  as  follows:  First  year,  7.5  per 
cent;  socoiul  year,  13.9  per  cent;  tlrird  year,  18.7-  per  cent;  fourth 
Year,  25.3  per  cent.  Tlie.se  ligimAs  indicate  a healthy  gniwth  for  the 
27.^01"  27 — r»i 
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public  liigli  school,  and  tlmt  the  students  already  enrolhal  are  staying] 
in  school  longer.  ' i 

Enrollments  were  taken  by'  course  of  stmly,  with  inslructions  not 
to  include  single  subjects  of  study,  but  suhjeets  oigani/.od  in  groups. 
Academic  coin'ses  were  reported  by  l l.fs:-:  schools,  with  2, d IK, 363 
students  taking  su(di  courses;  .‘3,742  schools  have  430,975  in  com- 
inercial  courses;  .3,8fi0  schools  have*  1(10,1(1)  in  homi'  economics 
<‘ourses;  2, OS!)  scliools  have  15.0,1(17  in  inanual  (ruining  courses; 
2,)1()4  schools  havi'  .7(1,40!)  in  agriculiiire  courses;  4.34  schools  liave 
41,998  in  industrial  or  trade  courses,  and  I,4.7.'3  schools  have  34,138 
in  tcftcher-training  courses.  The  same  data  were  gathered  in  11)18. 
The  increase  in  number  taking  indusdiaf  and  trade  c*)Ui>(^  since 
1918  is  1.53  per  cent:  in  anuleniic  courses.  8(1  per  cent;  in  manual 
training  courses.  60  per  cent ; in  li^tme  oeonoinics  courses,  .57  per  cent; 
in  commercial  courses,  .5.5  per  cent:  in  agriculture  courses,  4(1  per 
cent:  and  in  teaehcT-lraining  couises,  2K  p(*r  een(.  Tlu'  greatest  per 
cent  of  incnuvse,  therefore,  is  in  industrial  .-ind  trade  courses,  and  tliu 
least  in  teacher-training  coursc.s. 

MIIJTAKV  I>K1LL 

In  1918,  1,276  public  high  seh(H>ls  were  offering  military  drill 
to  112,68.3  hoy's.  In  19‘20,  there  were  (l.S.S  such  schools,  offering  it  to 
98,831  boys;  and  in  1924,  300  schools  offering  military'  training 
to  55,964  boys.  In  1914,  only  82  schools  offered  military  trainin':,  to 

9.. 532  boys.  The.se  figures  show  the  ability  of  the  j)ublie  higli  school 

to  meet  an  emergency  and  then  to  direct  attention  elsewhere  when 
the  emergency  pa.sses. 

TEACHEK.S 

✓ 

The  number  of  public  high-.school  teachers  reported  for  1924  is 

13.3. . 395,  or  an  increase  of  35,741  over  1920.  This  is  an  incu’ease  of 
40.6  per  cent  for  men  teachers,  and  34.4  per  cent  for  women.  The 
number  of  students  per  teacher  has  iiKTea.sc.1l  from  20.5  in  1920  to 
22.1  in  1922. 

SIZE  OF  HIGH  SC  HOOL 

• No  tabulation  is  presented  showing  size  of  high  .school  f)y  Slates. 
There  are  reported  5,110  schoohs  with  .50  students  or  less,  and  9,150 
with  100  or  less.  With  from  101  to  200  students  there  are  2,618 
schools;  with  201  to  .500,  1 ,7‘28  schools;  with. 501  to  1,000,717  schoob: 
and  with  more  than  1,000  students,  614  schools.  There  are  13  high 
schools  with  an  enndlineiil  of  more  than  .5,^ )()()' each  one  having 
8,41(1’ .students.  The  average  size  has  increased  firim  140  .students 

in  1920  to  199  ill  1924. 
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ORADUATES 

In  li)18,  14.5  percent  ofihe  public-hipli  school  pupils  MS'ere  enrolled 
in  the  fourth  year  of  work,  and  93.8  per  cent  of  the  senior  cltiss 
gradmitei^.  In  1924,  15.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  fourtlj 
year  of  work,  and  91. .3  per  cent  of  the  senior  elass  graduated.  From 
the  graduating  class  of  1917,  38. 1 per  cent  of  the  boys  went  to  col- 
lege the  following  year,  and  from  the  da.ss,  37.2  per  cent  went 
to  college,  h rom  the  1917  class,  21.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  went  to 
college  the  year  following  graduation,  and  from  the  1923  class,  25.9 
per  cent  went  to  eollege.  Tin*  percent  gtpngto  other  institutions  is 
about  tin*  SI, line  for  each  year;  9 per  cent  ol  the  hoys  and  17  percent 
of  the  girl^  were  attending  some  other  institution  the  year  following 
graduation.  In  1917i*12  per  cent  of  (tie  graduates  attended  some 
higher  mstitution  the  year  following  graduation,  and  in  1923,  44. .5 
per  cent  atteiulcd  some  higher  institution. 

TVCK  OK  I HUH  SCHOOL 

Tlierc  arc  19  piililic  high  schools  of  the  distinctively  businc.ss  and 
commercial  type,  and  139  of  the  vocational  and  technical  tV]ie, 
.Many  of  these  schools  are  eipiipped  with  modem  machinery',  and  use 
up-t  i-date  methods  of  instruetion  in  the  various  trades,  vocations, 
and- occupations. 

SURVIVALS 

No  adjustments  have  been  made  for  increase  in  population,  deaths, 
immigration,  retardation,  or  duplication,  in  obtaining  the  percent- 
age in  Table  2.  The  first  year  enrollments  arc  taken  as  bases,  and 
divided  into  the  enrollments  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year* 
of  tho  high  school  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  following  the 
basic  year. 
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Table  1.  —Rnnetr  of  stnlixlics  nf  puldic  high  xrhool.x,  lH9l>~UiS/,  (rTrlnding  xlaMia 
of  elfinnilar!/  ijmih  s m junior  high  xrhonh) 


lii'iiN 


>A'h(K>ls  ri'piirtini;  . 

Per  wnl  rPiKirtitiR  (biutt'd  on  oil  socnriiliiry 
schools  ti  pnriint!)  . . 

Tciichcrs: 

Men 

Wnnu'n 


Total 

Sludenls: 

Boys 

(Jills 


Total 

Tot  III  i«i|iiiliilio|i  I 

Pit  (fill  lit  total  iioiiiihition  m |«iililir  liik:li 
si  hiMils 

per  <f  Bt  Ilf  nil  sifiindHry  MudiTilM  iimlli  d I 
in  imhlir  hiuh  srliiHils 

Pit  cent  of  all  pulilicand  [irivaio -.noiid  ir> 
studi  nls  cnrolli'il  in  imhlic  tiiuh  si  liiml- 

t'olnroij  students  Ini  liidcd  alum 

Boys  

(Jills  . 

Total _ 


Orudiiuti's:  ' 

Bovs  . . v 

(llrLs 


Total . 


Military  drill ; 

Schools  olTcrliiK 
Students  lokinK  .. 

Lihrarlwi 

SchiHils  reporting 

• Volumes  

Average  voliinirs  to  n schisil 
Buildings  and  grouniLs 
Schools  rcfMirting 

Value 

Average  value 

Seienliflc  apparatus,  fumilure,  etc 

Schools  reporting 

Value 

Average  value 

Amount  spent  for  new  huildings,  grounds,  ] 
and  improvements: 

Schools  reporting  

Amount 

Teachers  to  a school 

Students  to  a school  

Students  jo  a teacher 

High  schools  for  boys  only  . 
nigh  schools  for  girls  only. . 


1H<K) 

I9HI 

< I92II 

1924 

■j,  ,vji  ; 

I|,  ISt.l 

III,  2i:i 

1 14,326 

' I4.K27 

Ml  > 

“r,  i 

M 2 

s7.  :t 

S7.  S 

.1.  ,197 
2Ml 

' a.  120 

HI,  172 
Ml.  200 

■jn,  :t72 

MS,  890 
4 1 . 1'rli? 

I »4,  :i9»; 

53.  ilH. 

‘ '.C,  fcM 

' K\  IIW 

' M w.'j 

- - - - - — 

V..  45 1 

1 l»i.  .l.’il 

21fi.  207 
:ma.  04 1 

;t!«,.i2.i  1 
.M6, .™ 

8'22,  967 
1,  U.'ll,  18a 

I.IH3.II67 
1.  lit 

■ JII2. 9f.:i 

.‘.19,  '.Ml 

H|.‘..(gil  ■ 

1,  H,*.;,  i.Vi 

■J.  .'as.  3M 

7.’,,  9M7,  687 

'.iMC’J, 

1(1'.  7111,  fi:*o 

1 1 (I7S.  61 1 

l‘  yj 

n TsS 

1 no 

1 7(i 

2 2fi 

, i4i  1 

7»  6 

HJ 

2 

90  7 

«ih  1 

HJ  4 

VH,  1; 

Ml  (I 

92,  1 

A.  ;n»7 

'J,  1 

7 111 

4,  :91c. 

8,  .1.91 

9.497  ■ 

l\  131  , 

1.8.898 

:i2,M7 

1 .1, 

K,  Mtr, 

ri.raa  ' 

27,6(1 

.11,74.1 

7,  ty.i-2 

14.  m 

:i».’  11-.2 

1 

4.'1,  6,17  ' 
r,7,70f.  i 

90,  ,116  1 
140,:186  I 

l.Vt.r.98 

:$3H 

2I.AS2 

tii.7:i7  , 

11 1.363  ' 

230,9(62  1 

362. 236 

HI.  l.Vi' 

i 

98,8,31  ; 

:«» 

.M.  964 

U.Vi,  Kl'2 


■i.Kie.t  a.otai 

2,727,00;t  Ild  J.MI 

.'ifw  .MU 

..  . 4,712  H,4SI 

Ml»,  I71,M2  $Wi,  lai.i-.W  .l!217,8at,7l4 
$2(1, 272  Jil,  6U2 


...I  H.nw 

...I  ll,H.'vt,afi9 

. . . i M« 


(M 

(') 


(') 

0) 


7,W« 
$13,  A.'i.'i,  7HV 
$i.7ra 


2. 

. . $iy,:m<t,mii 


3.6 

,3.4  1 

4. 1 

‘6.8 

80.4 

86.  .1 

89.6 

• 139.  .1 

22.3 

IS.  Ft  1 
1 

J2.0 

“ 20.  5 
39 

1 



■ 26 

37 

' 14,04,1 

. $l,.'123,4ii0,137 

I 

i:t,S83 
. $120,927,  IM 
$8,710 


«,2ty5 
$10.1,  UW,  430 
‘9.0 
• 199.0 
“211 
52 
50 


■ Includes  those  not  reported  by  sei. 

• Includes  1,301  men  and  5,069  vrnnien  temtilnif  In  junior  high  schools. 

’ Includes  3,299  men  and  11,097  women  teaching  in  Junior  high  .schooh. 

' Included  in  buildinp  and  gi minds 

• t'omputation  Includes  teat  tiers  In  eliTuentary  griules  in  jiiuior  high  schools. 

• ComputaliuQ  includes  pupils  in  oloiiientiiry  grades  i ii  junior  high  schdols. 
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Table  3.  lUAile  icachem  in  all  hjpen  of-publir  high  nrhonlx,  I9S3-2J, 


\ h'Sh  I In  Junior  high  In  iuimir-i^ciiliir  In  senior  high 
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Table  10. — Colored  pu/nle  enrolled  in  regular  high  schoole,  hi/  years,  U)2S~ 


PUBLir  HIGH  8CHQOL8 


818 


er!c 


er!c 
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Table  11. — White  pupils  enrolled  in  junior  high  schools,  irtsS-g/, 


SUl« 


<'uiitin<-ntal 
SlBl«>S  . 


Alabama. . 

Ariiona... 

Arkaruia.'* 

f'alilornia 

Colorado 


United 


Connoetlrut 
Dlstrli't  of  (’oluuihm 
Florida  . . 

Ueornia 
Idaho . 

Illinol!) 

Indiana. . 

Iowa 
Kansjus 
Kent  nek  y . 

Louisiana  ..... 

Maine 

Maryland 
Maasachusetu 
Mlrhigan 


Minnesota 
MIsiiissliipi 
Missouri.. 
Montana  . . 
Nebraska  . . 


New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  .Mciim  .. 

New  Vork  

North  Carolina 

' North  Dakota 

Ohio..  

Oklahoma  

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.  . 
South  Dakota. . 
Tennessee  . .. 

Texas 

Utah.  


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. . . 
West  Virginia. 

Wtaconiln 

Wyoming 


Oullgfng  pMturton 
HawiU... 


Schools 

report- 

ing 

Seventh 

grade 

Eighth  grade 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth 

grade 

T 

nihl 
• tirls 

Boys 

Qlrls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Oirl.s 

Beys 

lllrls 

^ llfiv? 
1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

II 

! 

i n 

It 

(WS 

07.062 

66.684 

^5.  2,52 

00,  I.W 

.51,8.32 

^.5.5,  147 

! 620 

1,059 

,181,772 

i''9,ir2« 

u 

90 

108 

94 

122 

70 

106 

17 

. — r 

i 271 

4 

129 

134 

103 

8.5 

118 

112 

4 

1 

1 ;tM 

337 

4 

4S1 

573 

424 

413 

389 

1,  'M 

1 371 

40 

5,  237 

4.917 

.5.263 

.5,071 

4.279 

4,  552 

, 14,779 

1 4!  MO 

12 

1,348 

1.333 

1,311 

1,314 

1,032 

877 

7 

1 

.3,698 

i 3,  .'32 

10 

875 

860 

670 

675 

.592 

,'el,5 

1 

■ ■2,V.]7 

1 'JO 

4 

478 

384 

456 

525 

'281 

299 

1 

fi 

511 

368 

40.5 

313 

.348 

1 _ 

i 1.  192 

1^330 

t» 

1..544 

I,. 593 

1..368 

1,491 

275 

322 

! 3,  187 

3.  400 

1.35 

111 

136 

112 

98 

124 

' 369 

347 

1.1 

892 

892 

889 

9.V1 

890 

871 

1 

1 

! 2, 672 

• i T J2 

27 

2,219 

2.214 

2,296 

2,201 

1,  142 

1,202 

■\  Til  7 

1.345 

1.41.5 

h.'iOB 

1,484 

1.  115 

1,  21H 

1 

1 3,  tS.lH 

4.  IW3 

40 

3.007 

.3,217 

2, 695 

.3,  (X»8 

2. 3.39 

■2,  466 

I Kim 

H. 

•i 

246 

317 

233 

228 

11.5 

145 

3 

' :t 

j 627 

m 

19 

28 

171 

IHI 

1.50 

163 

2 

H 

342 

n 

234 

224 

301 

303 

261 

292 

79fi 

BI9 

1 0 

1.947 

'•an' 

1,263 

1,300 

6.M) 

1.091 

3,  840 

4.  178 

69 

.5.984 

0,200 

6,229 

6,  .'09 

4.  7'28 

.5,0(M 

16.941 

17. 773 

1 “ 

3,179 

3,131 

3,219 

3,  349 

3.  325 

3,  fA3 

22 

28 

9,  745 

‘ 

10.  171 

14 

1,442 

1,669 

1,622 

I.73.3X 

Sfc42il 

1,847 

.. 

...  . 

' 4.  493 

•5,  219 

1 

141 

150 

120 

134 

, 

293 

If. 

1..VK 

1,670 

1,0.59 

1.  1.57 

2.  339 

2.  rm 

4.  902 

6,390 

:i 

2111 

210 

185 

207 

:wi 

3.5 

42'2 

4.'2 

,10 

647 

705 

.597 

604 

.572 

.593 

l.HUl 

1, 

III 

282 

307 

391 

361 

- 473 

,533 

19 

35 

1. 165 

1,210 

14 

1,714 

1..589 

1,634 

1,685 

l,6(t2 

1,753 

.. 

.5, 040 

.5,  0-27 

4 

116 

116 

no 

114 

50 

70 

27ir 

30f> 

9.308 

7,803 

7, 957 

6,873 

6,844 

6,143 



24, 169 

• 20,'«I» 

172 

193 

152 

1,53 

100 

no 

— 

430 

t:o 

3 

172 

103 

198 

193 

97 

100 

2 

1 

469 

493 

6.6.50 

6.  628 

6,776 

6,097 

4,  802- 

4,876 

18,234 

18,  201 

12 

1,061 

1, 148 

1,179 

1,395 

1,  ail 

1,073 

K« 

98 

3, 327 

3,  714 

.1 

287 

240 

197 

234 

96 

93 

.'910 

.51)7 

4S 

7, 107 

288 

5,030 

0,271 

4,  495 

4,619 

117 

169 

17.6.55 

18,347 

1 

10 

9 

8 

r> 

8 

8 

2 

4 

28 

27 

4 

134 

1.56 

144 

144 

151 

146 

429 

446 

t 

719 

727 

642 

622 

64 

65 

13 

h 

1,438 

1.422 

17 

I.  122 

1, 174 

2,  103 

2.242 

1,893 

2,021 

260 

299 

5, 378 

5. 7:10 

K 

440 

410 

900 

900 

823 

813 

4'2 

.58 

2,211 

2,  1l<0 

7 

210 

225 

212 

218 

24 

30 

l7 

25 

463 

498 

26 

038 

968 

1,542 

1,00B 

900 

1,218 

3,389 

3,  HAH 

6 

176 

103 

167 

iSti 

30 

39 

an 

296 

13 

1, 106 

1,265 

1,042 

1,040 

402 

458 

2,  MO 

2,  7fl0 

23 

1,200 

1,418 

1,254 

1,577 

1.203 

2,014 

5 

Z79 

3;  812 

5288 

A 

100 

126 

1S2 

137 

22 

14 

7 

15 

270 

'292 

3 

a 

13 

n 

30 

43 

87 

33 

8 

140  j 

IDS 

J 


t 
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Table  12. — Colored  pupiln  enrolled  in  junior  high  sc.f^oU,  I9S3-S4 


Schools 

Seventh 

grndo 

Right  b grade 

Ninth  grade 

Tenth 

grade 

Total 

report- 

Ing 

Hoys 

nirl.s 

Boys 

Uirl.a 

Boys 

(lirls 

Boys 

Oirls 

Boys 

Obis 

1 

S 

4 



1 

7 

8 

• 

II- 

11 

U 

Coni  iiiPtilnl  T'nilPil 

' 

Sluics  

I 'dWl 

1.  THfi 

■J,  l.'.7 

1,329 

1,7.58 

976 

1,  517 

37 

.59 

.4,  128 

.5,480 

>3 

38 

80 

23 

42 

27 

74 

A 

1.5 

94 

211 

.KrizoiiH  . 

S 

1 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 

320 

rulifi'niiii 

23 

9.*) 

136 

71 

121 

80 

72 

1 

246 

roh»ratlo 

4 

rt 

.'i 

7 

4 

6 

4 

1 

19 

13 

('oimrcticiit 

5 

rt 

p, 

• 8 

7 

10 

17 

24 

•Di.slrirt  nl  rolumblR 

■2 

ITS 

192 

171 

186 

90 

m3 

4.39 

501 

66 

Floriilti  . 

' 1 

fi 

20 

7- 

' 29 

4 

13 

3 

4 

20 

Cii'ortiin 

•2 

1Z7 

190 

38 

89 

.50 

113 

16 

30 

228 

423 

Idaho 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

80 

1 

Illinois 

P, 

14 

9 

H.i 

10 

10 

8 

34 

• 27 

05 

IniJinna... 

12 

28 

35 

36 

28 

16 

low  a 

11 

\ 3U 

42 

19 

1.32 

20 

I6I 

15 

1Z5 

g 

73 

451 

71 

676 

124 

Kansas 

>2.4 

• 194 

213 

202 

.\Iii.s-5iirliiis<'Us 

'/X 

50 

:i4 

5.5 

28 

36 

134 

Mulligan  _ . 

IS 

36 

30 

28 

24 

16 

28 

1 

80 

83 

Minnosota.  . .. 

4 

] 

3 

3 

8 

4 

4 

8 

V 

13 

Mis.'ii.'i.siijpi  . . 

j 2 

1.5 

21 

1.5 

23 

12 

26 

12 

10 

M 

so 

.Moriliinii 

« a 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Nt'hrii.'ikn 

4 

0 

3 

7 

8 

6 

6 

19 

17 

New.-  IJanijishiro 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

] 

2 

1 

N’rw  Jrrsov  . 

,0 

40 

43 

38 

80 

1 

34 

103 

137 

11 

648 

10 

.Sow  Moiicd..  . 

2 

4 

ft 

4 

;i 

2 

9 

Now  York  . . . . 

23 

15f> 

262 

ll.S 

228 

69 

1.58 

340 

Sort h Carolina 

; ' 1 

4 

10 

3 

7 

3 

2 

10 

Ohio 

443 

442 

317 

373 

19.5 

270 

955 

1.085 

0 

OfpRon 

! 1 

1 

0 

1 

473 

Pennsylvania 

•2« 

209 

248 

1.52 

198 

112 

161 

507 

TOIIV!  

' 1 

69 

9.5 

85 

74 

61 

101 

2 

105 

4 

370 

2 

I'tnh 

3 

3 

1' 

n 

Vernionl 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

14 

0 

1 

Vircinia 

■ 1 1 

7 

\ 

17 

3 

5 

4 

A 

37 

1 

ffashiogton 

1 1 

0 

I 

Wlsrvin-sin 

! « 

in 

14 

5 

11 

3 

9 

. 

18 

34 

Wyoming.  . - 

1 1 

2 

n 

0 

1 

2 

1 



1 ■ 

1 : 1 

* Schools  f<»r  oolnrtKi  only,  10.  ■ Includcfl  one  school  for  colored  only. 

* For  colored  only.  * Includes  two  schools  for  colored  only. 
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13.  White  pupiU  enrolled  in  j unior-xenior  high  schools,  192S-Z4 
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Table  14. — Colored  pupils  enrolleif  in  junior-senior  high  srhoois,  192S- 


Table  16. — Pupils  enrolled  in  three-year  senior  high  srhools,  — C’ontimiud 
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Table  16. — Enrollment  of  white  and  of  colored  oupil*  ac-cording  to  population  of 
dietrict,  in  schools  having  a term  of  160  days  or  less,  19gS-ti 


State 

Id  dtlee  of  2,600  or 
more 

Id  places  UDder  2,S00 

Total 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Schools 

' 

i 

Boys 

Girls 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

t 

3 

4 

• 

7 

1 

11 

CoDtlnentaJ  Unitwl  States... 

31 

3,090 

4,244 

1,634 

38,  588 

44,961 

1,565 

42,578 

49,205 

.Uab  i:iia 

2 

21 

04 

1,5 

2S0 

393 

~ 17 

301 

457 

Arhnnsas 

1 

22 

21 

OS 

1,  100 

1,  .368 

69 

1,188 

1,389 

t aliliiniia 

1 

2in 

2CU 

Coloriulo.. 

' 1 

1 

3 

1 

Florida 

r, 

163 

356 

4.5 

QT.H 

1,289 

51 

1,(B1 

1,8^ 

Georpa 

3 

ns 

177 

3,5 

492 

626 

38 

810 

803 

IrUilin . 

.s 

lUinnis 

I 

1.444 

1,02s 

1 

78 

96 

8 

1,,522 

1,724 

Inrlinna 

2 

20.3 

239 

427 

1,%  367 

16,  464 

429 

15,570 

1^703 

Icrwa 



n 

71 

63 

2 

71 

63 

Kentiirky. 

] 

6 i 17 

32 

288 

402 

33 

294 

419 

Loui.siiina 

0 

12 

IK 

7 

.M:ir  viand 

2 

14 

04 

i 

19 

n 

3 

33 

76 

■Minnc-aola 

' 

3 

29 

62 

3 

29 

62 

Mi.ssi.ssippi  ... 

2,  OM 

2, 

Mi.'^ouri 

55 

569 

701 

55 

569 

701 

•Monlana . 

1 

13 

8 

1 

13 

8 

Nclira,ska. 

2 

loT 

85 

2 

104 

85 

.New  \ nrk 

1 

55 

57 

1 NO 

.North  (,'arolina 

2 

124 

14.5 

. 215 

6,  921 

8690 

217 

7,045 

8,835 

North  D.ikota  < 

3 

40 

58 

3 

40 

68 

0t);o 

:i 

i.420 

202 

3,  968 

4,296 

205 

.■>,.388 

5,260 

Oklahoma.  



40 

«30 

8.0 1 

40 

830 

851 

Henns.vlvanla  .. 

129 

1, 8.50 

2,  474 

129 

1,8.50 

% 474 

Sout  h ( arolima 

2 

30 

72 

5 

63 

73 

7 

93 

■ 145 

Tenne.asce.. 

9 

irvi 

11^4 

9 

«) 

139 

107 

1,  M9 

3.3W 

111 

2,009 

2,  629 

(.f*"')  : 

365 

35S 

K 

857 

885 

10 

1.222 

1,243 

. . . . . 

... 

. - - . ‘ . . 

h5 

121 

194 

15 

121 

194 

WK.«hiug1on 

3 

78 

irK) 

3 

7ft 

7H 

Wi.soonsln 

* 



• 

1 

8 

18 

1 

8 

18 

Ovtlyino  pn.a,ae**ion 

t 

Alivaka .• 

1 

7 

5 

1 

7 

5 

822  - 
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Table  17. — EnroUmenl  of  while  and  of  colored  pupils,  according  to  population  oj 
district  in  schools  having  a term  of  161  to  180  days,  19S3-S4 


Statff 


ritntinci'.lal 
BlatM 


Alabnran 

ArilODB 

Arkanf».s 

CallfoniiB 

Colorado 

Connrctloit 
Delaware...  . 


Florida.. 

Oeornm.. 


Idaho 

Illinois..  . 

Indiana 

lows 

Kansas 


Kentucky. . 
Louisiana..  . 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massarhusetts. 


Michijian.. 

Minnesota., 

Ml.'sis.sippt. 

Missoun 

Montana.. . 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  llarapabire. 

New  Jersey 

New  .Meiico 


New  York. 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota . .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Cnrolins. 
South  Dakota . . 


Tennessee . 

Teias 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia. .. 


Washington.  . 
W’est  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Outlying  pottf-uions 

.Alaska. 

Canal  Zone 

llawall 


In  cities  of  2,500  or  more 

In  places  under  2,500 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

Schools 

j Boys 

Olrls 

i 

Schools  j Boys 

1 OirUs 
1 

Schools 

Boys 

Qlrls 

> 

1 

1 

4 

i 

• 

1 : 

1 

• 

II 

t eil 

1 

r 

1,7« 

352,380 

110,390 

8,736 

291, 166 

361.  i;>7 

10,181 

61.3.855 

*71,, 553 

3« 

i 6.  W1 

8.  998 

131 

6,  928  1 8, 058 

167 

1.3.  779 

17.056 

H 

2.  ITU 

2,  ,580 

Z2 

921 

906 

30 

3.403 

3.  ,552 

42 

7,  9.M 

D.nsy 

W 

3.011 

4.  377 

138 

. 11,595 

13.165 

(ii 

20.  (tw 

22.  Oil.) 

ii;i 

7,  410 

7.  940 

176 

28,278 

30.  on 

lU 

1,35« 

1,  9M 

111 

.5,116 

0.031 

133 

9.175 

n.tcs 

12 

1,.S13 

2,  1.53 

69 

106 

M 

1,612 

Z350 

2 

122 

111 

n 

319 

1.58 

13 

171 

^J3 

13 

(1.  Wi7 

7.  9(« 

13 

Ci,  807 

20 

.5, 28M 

6.  1(11 

32 

1..M9 

1,991 

.52 

6,  S3H 

V095 

4:1 

i 

7,00 

0.813 

167 

4.933 

6,134 

212 

1Z313 

13.  ill 

,,  1 M 

zws 

3. 130 

96 

.3,  .571 

4, 245 

no 

6.  ,569 

7.681 

fil 

10,  t»'  l 

izr.21 

398 

1Z782 

14.831 

1,39 

Zi.  7 13 

27.4.53 

1 

22,71(1 

21.  301 

115 

,5.113 

6.2Z5 

201 

28.  123 

:«l.  .538 

1 SH 

M,  ii7l 

17.  197 

618 

2MM1 

Z5,  61)1 

710 

712 

1Z858 

, ,,  1 SS 

20,  120 

Zl,  197 

,521 

17.011 

20,  010 

612 

37.  761 

13.807 

, ' v, 

2,7ft3 

3.SI2 

271 

5,  889 

8,513 

:m 

8.682 

1Z32S 

1 

1,  (il7 

6, 121 

198 

5.  397 

6.879 

223 

10,011 

13.308 

i 

5.  (n.'i 

5.11H 

110 

Z V>3 

3,217 

151 

7.  .'9(8 

8.63S 

- 1 

M) 

K.{ 

21 

001 

889 

21 

6.51 

872 

1 

Ifl,5Kl 

IT.Z'O 

16 

170 

48.5 

79 

17.003 

17.735 

1,54 

3,  9.58 

4,  7.57 

1,'d 

3.  ft'9( 

1.757 

it 

7,  .JM 

10, .'«) 

.361 

1 0,  ftyfi 

107 

19,  727 

27, 176 

3.  820 

98 

Z712 

3.224 

121 

.5.  .'.07 

71063 

% 

10,  TSIT 

1Z.S70 

103 

1,5,116 

18,962 

.523 

26.  116 

31.832 

2, 17h 

3, 0.'J8 

112 

3.  .524 

1.  131 

1.52 

6,002 

7,188 

33 

0.008 

8,201 

120 

IZ'92 

16,966 

462 

19,7(10 

Z5, 170 

2 

21 1 

185 

14 

432 

.536 

16 

649 

721 

20 

2.828 

.3, 1.36 

57 

1,928 

2,  U5 

83 

4.  7,56 

5.251 

- >> 

1.170 

1,020 

fi 

505 

610 

17 

1,975 

ZM 

H 

l.WH 

j,13t 

,53 

1,711 

ZOM 

61 

Z71.5 

3,;« 

17 

2,710 

3, 11,5 

101 

2.996 

3,711 

•121 

5.712 

AAIA 

- .w 

42 

6,  700 

8.177 

79 

3.2K1 

4.  .310 

121 

9.983 

1^823 

0 

717 

1,080 

.322 

6,240 

9.000 

327 

C.957 

10.  OW 

S2 

lfi,.50« 

18,  .511 

527 

18,984 

21,71,3 

609 

35,193 

*10.257 

10.  807 

10.172 

312 

IZ  799 

1.5,  870 

107 

29,(916 

. Z5,313 

17 

3,  IKl 

3,820 

189 

5.383 

6.  no 

206 

A. 567 

9.030 

177 

32,  .530 

30,700 

117 

15,696 

19,481 

621 

18,  226 

ftti,  1V3 

2,311 

.3.  .590 

7 

. . . ! 30 

Z W7 

1,620 

105 

3,41.5 

4.  .391 

1Z5 

A 382 

9!  033 

1 

1.373 

1,757 

218 

(V052 

8,725 

256 

7,4S5 

10.182 

...  ' 47 

7.851 

10,272 

172 

.5,809 

7. 176 

219 

13/660 

17.418 

....  110 

20.20.5 

31,  817 

303 

11,4.58 

11.  .529 

113 

iqi663 

19,316 

li,  4Z'i 

3.660 

18 

zeo3 

Z912 

27 

A 118 

A6C8 

....1  in 

1.Z57 

1,180 

,50 

1,384 

1,788 

60 

.^011 

3.2m 

' .33 

j 

^ 138 

7,805 

293 

7.  039 

10,301 

336 

,i3,  167 

lA  108 

....  13 

Z601 

3,008 

191 

7.122 

8.052 

207 

/*  9,736 

11,060 

7.6.30 

0,  .510 

11.3 

6.900 

8.818 

188 

11,  .590 

IA33H 

3ft 

0,620 

KW7 

281 

11,221 

1.3,990 

3I9> 

I7.A50 

2Z0O 

A 

1.012 

1.291 

1,5 

I.R98 

Z243 

51/ 

Z910 

3,  ,V37 

2 

06 

66 

8 

142 

125 

10 

208 

101 

2 

120 

171 

3 

136 

171 

303 

171 

3 

177 

131. 

1 

380 

3(B 

- — 

— - 

— 

V 

A _ 
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Public  hiou  schools  823 

Taulk  is.— Enrollment  of  white  and  of  colored  pupils,  according  to  jMpulolinn  of 
district,  in  schools  having  a term  of  181  Hays  or  more,  192S-2/, 


' In  dins  of  2.500 

or  raofo 

( 

, In  places  iintliT '2..5(i(i 

Total 

■■  "" 

Stuto 

_ 

' Schools 

1 

J Boys 

(lirls 

j Schools 

Hoi’S 

(iirls 

l^chools 

Boys 

‘ ' Girls 

1 

1 

t 

1 

4 

t 

1 

1 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1 11 

1 

Continental  ITnited 

• 

1 

i 

states.  . 

. 1,507 

! MO.  603 

679, 476 

! 1,271 

53.482 

03, 59f, 

2 778 

700, ,145 

1 743.072 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 
Conneclieut.  .. 

! H 

1 

yiB 

21 

47 

1 

1,  2Cfl 

s:>5 

S.RH1 

15,673 

1 1,,370 

i 49,’70i 
( 9. 393 

16,671 

4 

2 

.58 

0 

19 

' 167 

15.5 
4.  Of, 2 
269 
995 

1112 
190 
4. 370 
3.38 

1 1,0W 

12 

2 

149 

27 

641 

1,427 
165 
52  617 
9,  160 
16  66,8 

I..532 
' 190 

■ ,54,077 
1 9,731 

; 17,769 

Delaware.  ; 

Georgia 

Idalio 

Illinois 

Indiana 

i 71 

1 9 

1 u! 
26 

1,431 
1 3,415 

fv58 
53,  055 
y,  S74 

1 1..596 

I 5, 65*1 

.53, 654 
10.  .500 

fj 

2 

1 

22-2 

1 

, :t.5S 

: 

7, mi 

1 40 

j 443 

03 

8,880 

40 

8 

11 

3 

637 

27 

1,789 
3,  452 
905 
61,  2W 
u 2 914 

w • 

7.479 
.5.  8.52 
43 
1.89.5 
13.  ig-,! 

2039 
.5.715 
919 
62  534 
1 10.  ,540 

Iowa . 

Kentuclty..  

Louisiana 

21 

30 

7,  295 
5,  062 

8,079 

7,332 

4 

7 

1 184 

1 190 

211 

197 

25 

37 

8.320 
! 7.  ,529 

Mama  . . . 

1.711 
10,  WO 

2,028 
12,  229 

1 

1 .55 

2 265 
' 1.5,014 

Marj;iand  . 

29 

81 

2539 

:i.  :vK.*i 

110 

Ma^sarhusetts 

Mir^higan 

M/nnesola 

Mississippi...  . 

162 

11.5 

31 

1 

40,  l»3 
42,.5aa 
17,33,5 

51.719 
4^',  4 1 < 
‘JO,  4o:i 

:*3 

i 

l,9'.>2 
10.  r27 
682 
73 
174 

2, 103 

12596, 

779 

43 

215 

351 

38 

2 

26 

48,91,5 
52,  725 
18,017 

53,822 
.56,073 
21, 182 

Jtl  Lssouri 

23 

14,812 

1.5.99:1, 

3 

79 

U.9ST> 

47 

* 

j,., 

10. 168 

’.Montana. 

fi 

1,741 

3,700 

2,  2.55 
4,  187 

3 

HH 

112 

^ H 

4 

1.829 
3,  700 
88 
2 197 
40.  570 

2367 
4. 187 

Nebraska.. . 
Nevada 

4 

•New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey. .. 

9 

W 

1,999 
37,  ,593 

2,281 
37, 786 

4 

41 

19S 

2yrr 

24,5 
3,  ,57,5 

13 

134 

165 

2.526 

41.361 

New  York..  . 

North  Carolina^ 
North  Dakota  ^ 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma  . 

•200 

3 

128 

131,4.36 

1,087 

•993 

.59,380 

12f4. 149 
1.  240 
1,146 
60,517 

379 

i 

120)9 

11 

1,079 

14.993 

•a 

1,  146 

579 

143.  465 
1.087 
1.004 
(10.  4.59 
13 

143,  142 
1,246 
1,  ICO 
61,663 

29 

Oregon 

13 

141 

7. 420 
.50,  183 
3,547 
78 
1,369 

7,012 
61,22.5 
2,809 
225 
I,. 539 

; 

16 

4,224 

.56 

5 

94 

14 

1S() 

1,5 

3 

6 

7,444 

60.  125 
3,  ,596 
65 

• 1.438 

Pennsylvania 

.3,942 

49 

7 

69 

7,028 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

12 

2 

65, 449 
2 925 

South  Dakota 

A 

1 

330 

1,633 

Tennessee. . . 

3 

1,66.5 
43 
2,171 
1,862 
5. 107 

2 169 
60 

2247 

1,665 

Teins... 

1 

7 

4 

107 

172 

2 169 

Utah 

A 

K50 
2 171 
2053 
5,234 

232 
2 247 
2 IW 

\ ermont 

Virginia.'. 

13 

15 

1,931 
6 636 

3 

191 

2.52 

161 

16 
19  ' 

6,810 

Washington 

32 

0 

16,  .526 
1,  .571 
20,066 

442 

16093 

1,811 

21,906 

523 

23 

1,490 

l.fiOl 

I60I6 
1,571 
21.  127 
475 

19,  7.54 

West  Virginln 

Wisconsin 

8t> 

3 

20 

1 

1,961 

33 

1, 186 

41 

88 

3 

1,811 

28,002 

.564 

Wyoming 

OuJIging  pottetiloiu 

Hawaii 

t 

34 

1, 166 
16,875 

292 

1,563 
16  875 
1.617 

1,181 

Philippine  Islands 

6293 

5 

34 

II 

Porto  Rico 

II 

1,617 

1,685 

• i 

r 


O 

ERIC 
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Table  19. — Graduates  from  public  high  schools  and  number  of  graduates  continuing  tfirir  ediicntion  in 
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Table  22. — Value  of  kigh-school  properly  and  equipment  and  size  of  libraries, 

l9gS-S4 


State 

Llhrarle.s 

Grounds  and 
buildings 

Wa 

HcientiOc  appars- 
lus,  furniture, 
and  eQuipmeni 

Expenditures  for 
slitis,  buildings, 
and  1 III  prove- 
meats 

• 

1 

Sfhonl.s 

Schools 

.“'rhools 

.Schools 

rewrt- 

Volumes 

rt'pori- 

Value 

report" 

Value 

report- 

Aanount 

ing 

ing 

Ing 

mg 

».  I 

t 

* i 

1 ' 

4 

5 

1 

7’ 

8 

1 

Continental  United 

States 

M.004  |ll,8.'i3,f.l.« 

14, 04.5 

»I,323.4fpO,137 

13,883 

$120,927.  1.'4 

6,2641 

$16.3, 108,  m 

Alabatni) 

171  , 

W.428 

175 

9,  .371,  52.5 

17,5 

S.'rft.  •■>45 

105 

2,272.837 

Ariiona. ... 

40 ; 

40,  701 

39 

.5, 394,  aai 

.39 

711,  116 

18 

.'>86, 100 

Arkansas.. . 

ton ' 

102,402 

1(18 

9. 51 1.  .5<;» 

183  , 

77H,  06.5 

(18 

. 441,  ITS 

CHlifornlii  . 

30.'.  , 

716.707 

306 

74, 005. 900 

311 

0,679.310 

205 

16,.5fl,946 

Colorado 

152  ! 

105,  1.52 

1.50 

IS,  ta5,  669 

147 

1,  272,  425 

k 70 

l,.59l.  181 

Connuolicul 

73 

01,210 

"73 

17. 701,674 

69 

1,492,  142 

24 

497,669 

Delaware 

lU 

14.080 

19 

2, 009,  .531 

20 

253.  720 

4 

203,415 

District  of  Columhiu 

II 

24,882 

12 

7. 188,  .580 

12 

1,  142,  602 

1 

mooo 

Florida 

lU) 

la,  776 

99 

6. 188,4,50 

98 

610.  792 

(A 

1,542.231 

Georgia 

228 

140,00(1 

249 

10,  tf>*,  000 

232 

870,  236 

111 

1.287,  .593 

Idaho 

ll.'i 

88.  .570 

113 

5,  829.  460 

no 

5.52.776 

47 

181,738 

Illinois 

7U0 

tWlO,  1»2>,1 

7'20 

98,  593, 003 

774 

9. 8Z5, .'«) 

322 

12.389.901 

Inilmna 

032 

471,  74(1 

fdl! 

KV\ 

647 

4,201,267 

266 

6, 789, 233 

Iowa 

72.3 

.5t4.  ,510 

713 

.57,  7:46,  277 

706 

4.  .593,  .'414 

2X9 

.5, 239. 

Kansas 

.5HO 

:ilH.  307 

.570 

36, 132,4  1 3, 

.581 

3,613,  .512 

240 

4,482,952 

V Kentucky . 

34H 

117,  307 

362. 

11,727,708'' 

335 

777,  5 15 

172 

1,786,453 

DouI.sIudh 

210 

103,007 

212 

Si- 11.  1.57.  44  7- 

211 

880,018 

118 

2, 131.  2CB 

Maine  

148  1 

47,  451 

l.'rl 

^^531,400 

1.52 

744,  0.'>.'> 

,51 

1,23.5.345 

Maryland, 

131 

80,080 

127 

6. 651.  .550 

125 

7.59. 0.52 

388,915 

'S^assachusetts 

257 

202.904 

2.59, 

61,330,96.5 

249 

4,  627,  053 

.58 

2,719,413 

0 Michi(U\n 

4il.'i 

,W2, 800 

473 

66,231,809 

455 

6.  4.50,  422 

193 

11,072,638 

Minne«?»H*. 

420 

.'844,084 

424 

49, 852,  .576 

419 

3,  808.  4.50 

• 183 

2,479,803 

Mi.'wissipiOs^. . . . 

201 

93, 742 

210 

7, 307,  026 

108 

670.  735 

135 

967,681 

• Missouri  

. 6«1 

tJOfl.470 

.577 

« 29, 919,  300 

.587 

3, 098,  .VI6 

284 

4,8.55,683 

Alontann 

140,812 

1.59 

8,(».5,730 

1.59 

1,  182.  95v 

51 

1A295 

Nebraska 

4.55 

■ 189,87.5 

460 

30, 183.  .593 

4.55 

2.483,088 

200 

7,364.043 

Nevada 

m 

- 13. 522 

IK 

1. 10.5,  27.5 

18 

10.5.961 

0 

217,730 

Now  nuiupshire . . . 

TU 

:tl,  .520 

91 

.5,021,000 

90 

484.  m 

17 

24.425 

New  Jersey 

130 

183,979 

144 

37.  294,  T31 

141 

3,393,243 

41 

5,021. 187 

New  Meilw) 

.5.5 

20,023 

56 

3,032.550 

65 

244,  495 

21 

153,854 

NefrYork.  . ... 

B73 

1, 094,  .580 

663 

119,444,883 

668 

10,010,208 

•li 

216 

13,862,537 

North  (?arol  inn  .. 

320 

174,080 

327 

19,  1.50,971 

296 

1,23.3.282 

200 

, 3,881,388 

North  Dakota 

328 

186.  161 

321 

11,4.31,40.5 

323 

783,  721 

156 

'887.709 

Ohio . . . 

W)8 

742, 776 

892 

108,328.048 

880 

8,096,398 

350 

16.442,407 

Oklahoma 

428 

270,796 

430 

24, 710, 252 

419 

2, 450,  408 

240 

3,036,557 

Oregon 

210 

154,  207 

209 

10,053, 403 

216 

1,291,328 

85 

1,  142,891 

Pennsylvania 

H50 

512,266 

895 

107,67.5,266 

887 

9,661.728 

374 

9,043,346 

Rhode  Island. . . 

22 

2.5. 047 

21 

4,  .587,  784 

22 

453. 450 

5 

96,511 

South  Carolina. >. . . 

123 

52,  575 

136 

6,620,000 

£25 

432,050 

73 

1,326,4X 

South  Dakota 

250 

10.5,645 

.246 

12,651,874 

“48 

1,002.612 

113 

1,246,343 

Tenncfiiwe 

209 

Il3,3f49 

218 

12. 251, 888 

202 

005,382 

113 

957. 810 

Texas 

505 

41.5,983 

627 

33, 202, 801 

503 

3,062,875 

247 

4, 875,301 



34 

40.  .548 

40 

5„6(M,  097 

40 

548,242 

12 

07,643 

Vermont 

64 

33,037 

71 

2, 888,  .500 

69 

252, 210 

28 

41,101 

Virginia 

352 

193,462 

3.54 

16. 111,581 

346 

1, 147, 225 

100 

2,407,747 

IVAShlngton 

260 

306,847 

262 

18.51.5, 133 

25H 

2,176,650 

IDO 

1,025,643 

West  Virginia 

187 

187,064 

185 

1.5,218,885 

186 

1,  ,560,  795 

no 

2, 297.409 

WUeotuin 

306 

.5.53,864 

388 

41,  .587.  519' 

303 

3,000.  160 

178 

.5,739,897 

Wyoming 

51 

32,817 

62 

3,709.500 

49 

353,032 

21 

313,801 

Oullring  potiartoni 

Alaska 

10 

10.385 

11 

264,500 

11 

27,700 

4 

* 4,504 

Canal  Zone 

• 

2 

. 9(9 

nawail 

U 

8,304 

9 

954.4421 

'9 

06,068 

» 0 

40,311 

"Philippine  Islands.. 

33 

7.5,  331 

30 

1,903,  372 

30 

2«j;n67 

13 

44,081 

Porto  Rico 

0 

8,789 

10 

402,000 

10 

74,700 

2 

68,01* 

Xasle  23.  Enrollment  of  pupile  in  public  high  schools  by  courses  of  study,  IOSS—S4 Part 
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Table  23. — Enrollment  of  pupila  in  public  high  achoola  by  coursea  of  aludy,  19SS—£4 


CHAPTER  XXV 

STATISTICS  OF  PRIVATE  HIGH  SaiOOLS  AND 
ACADEMIES,  1023-24 


For  tho  school  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  a total  of  2,124  private 
high  schools  and  academies  sent  statistical  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  This  represents  an  increase  of  161  schools  over  the  num- 
ber of  1922,  31  over  1920,  and  a loss  of  124  since  1015.  The  average 
size  of  school  increased  from  96  in  1922  to  102  in  1924.  The  largest 
increase  in  enrollment  is  reported  by  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
5,065  more  pupils  are  reported  than  in  1922.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Massachusetts  follow  with  increases  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  pupils 
each,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  California,  and  New 
Jersey  report  increases  of  mor«  than  1,000  each  over  enrollments  in 
1922.  Eleven  more  States  report  increases  of  more  than  500  each  in 
enrollment  for  this  two-year  period.  These  gains  are  confined  chiefly 
,to  the  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  of  tho  Tnited  States.  The 
total  enrollment  for  1924  is  216,522,  an  increase  of  29,881  over  that 
reporte<l  for  1922. 

While  tho  enrollment  was  increasing  16  per  cent  over  that  for  1922, 
the  number  of  graduates  increased  27  per  cent,  the  number  of  fourth- 
year  pupils  29  per  cent,  and  the  number  above  fourth  year  51  per 
cent.  The  number  of  boys  enrolled  increased  19  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  girls  13  per  cent.  In  the  four-year  schools,  Tno  rates  of 
increase 'are  a little  higher  than  for  all  schools.  In  schools  for  boys 
only  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  18  per  cent,  and  in  those  for  girls- 
only  it  is  8 per  cent.  ' . 

The  increase  in  number  of  teachers  in  1924  over  that  of.  1922  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  teachers  is  10.3  per  cent.  For  men  teachers  it  is  13.7  per 
cent  and  for  women  teachers  8.2  per  cent.  The  number  of  students  per 
teacher,  13.8,  is  an  increase  of  approximately  one  since  1922.  The 
value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  reported  per  cent  higher  than 

in  1922,  and  of  furniture  and  scientific  apparatus  as  15  per  cent 
higher.  The  increase  in  endowment  reported  for  tho  two-year  period 
is  21.9  per  cent,  or  a little  more  than  $11,000,000. 

• The  number  of  pupils  in  schools-  for  tho  negro  race  increased 
16.7  per  cent  from  1922  to  1924.  Tho  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
these  schools  waaJ5.6  in  1924,  which  was  approximately  2 more  than 
the  number  for  each  teacher  in  schools  for  white  pupils 
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Table  1. — Revieu-  of  utati/tlica  of  private  high  achooU'and  academies,  1890  to  19H 


Itpnis 

ison 

KlOO 

1905 

1910 

1915 



1920 

1931 

« 

2,  ISO 

1,978 

l.CT 

1,781 

2248 

2,093 

2.124 

instmeton; 

Mpn  . 

3.  272 

3.991 

4,275 

4,065 

4, .512 

6,776 

5,696 

6,192 

Wouifn 

:t,U37 

4.5fi8 

6.842 

6,785 

6,)W 

8,2:4) 

9,248 

9.511 

Tolal 

8.  .V.tf 

10,117 

0,8'O 

11,146 

14,026 

4 4. 916 

1.5, 793 

Seoondnry  stiKlcni'i 

Bo>-s — . 

47,534 

67,3.54 

55,734 

51,778 

5.5,474 

73.208 

R1.222 

100.118 

Oirls 

47.3»7 

eo.wo 

6.'.,  Il«3 

,VM29 

61.  •'20 

Bl.ftW 

W.lOl 

llii,9)6 

Total 

W.9Q1 

118.317 

1 10. 797 

107.307 

117.400 

Uk5,(M4 

1R4. 1.53 

216,522 

Colorpfl  .itiidrntii,  InclndPil  above: 

Boys 

I.IIO 

990 

1,013 

1,403 

2222 

3,18.5 

3,711 

- OlrLa 

2. 'J33 

1.400 

1.761 

2,480 

4,31)1 

6.311 

7.1.H 

Tolal 

3.313 

2,  :i‘io 

2. 774 

3,  .888 

6,  53.8 

9.  5'Jl 

10.891 

Ornduates; 

Bovs 

6.0,52 

6,226 

6.y« 

6,876 

10,419 

10,  .500 

1.5.  .528 

Qirls 

5,  yoR 

.■>,  <s.iO 

0,11)1 

7,  .533 

11,8)0 

13,  .576 

18,7)4 

Total 

K 070 

11, 

12.216 

12.Sfi9 

14,409 

22.  28.5 

24.  IW 

34.232 

Military  drill- 

113 

205 

127 

SliirtpoLs  in  it  ...  

0,  237 

8,900 

8,919 

8,830 

24.0,'i6, 

l.V  100 

ScluKils; 

For  onlv  

327 

318 

4,51 

385 

m 

K*»r  K'rls  only 

511 

I'.V 

T2H 

739 

Coi'iliir!it ioniil...  1 . _ 

792 

922 

998 

9S2 

EDrolliiu'nt  in: 

'Bovs’  schools 

23.780 

26,838 

39.  .513 

V ^og 

28.317 

4r.. 

;>.5,  )7>8 

iA  KIO 

Cis'dui'rtl  ioiml  srliooL;  

55.989 

02,24,5 

08.  ,5.'0 

HO,  .570 

M.KtM 

Sorotiilary  loachfrs  I(t  a .sctiool 

4 4 

3 9 

1 

0.  1 

6.3 

H 2 

7. 1 

7.4 

S<"von<l  iry  students  to  n s(  lutnl  

5.8  ‘i 

.M  n 

»,  0 

65  9 

*) 

■ 70  0 

Rs  0 

161.9 

Soconilary  students  to  a Uairber 

i;t.2 

14.0 

10.0 

10.8 

10.5 

a.  1 

12.3 

i:t  8 

Libraries: 

Bdiool.s  rybortiny 

l.3T,l 

1,372 

1.381 

1.222 

L.577 

1.801 

1.986 

Vnliimrs  un  thoasnniB)  

«Til 

1 . 4t« 

1,734 

2.3)0 

1,970 

2,817 

3,  m 

4,2X1 

Avemire  nunilsT  of  v(i|iiim>  ts  r 

.school 1.  . 

i 

i.ini 

1.264 

1,709 

1,617 

1 

1,786, 

2.011 

2.1.53 

2. — Rei'irii'  of  statistics  of  prirnte  high  schools  and  academics  for  firc~iiiar 
periods,  IS9o-19£4<  os  to  denominational  control 


\ Prnoniimit’on^ 

\ 

189.5 

1000 

190.5 

1910 

1015 

1920 

1924 

Baptist? 

fichoitiLs  

109 

96 

74 

74 

105 

107 

103 

BludciiM 

7,424 

7, 173 

n,9H3 

7,  4.30 

10. 0O,'l 

11,578 

CongreritlionBl; 

■ 

Schools - 

56 

M 

41 

45 

31 

29 

33 

Students 

2,882 

2 671 

2,402 

2.823 

3,331 

3. 348 

I.H4 

Episcopal: 

Schools.. — 

119 

OR 

91 

71 

09 

91 

»S 

Students 

.5,  ^52 

.5,145 

,5,400 

4.7R8 

6.  389 

7,761 

7,621 

Frlend.s: 

.Schools 

.57 

55 

40 

48 

.36 

28 

V 

Students 

3,851 

3,438 

3,526 

3,243 

2,444 

2 334 

2 416 

Latter  Day  Saints: 

.^rhnnU ..  . 

18 

13 

4 

fc  . 

4, 765 

3,0.59 

1,796 

Lutheran: 

Schools - 

36 

3J 

28 

42 

67 

47 

34 

Students 

L908 

2,003 

1.810 

3,330 

3,881 

4.00.5 

3.6W 

Mcthmlist: 

Schools 

60 

(V5 

60 

67 

77 

71 

66 

St  iidents  

6,958 

5.5tt 

6,328 

. 6, 007 

6,  .504 

7,003 

9,1» 

McUsmLst  KpLscupal  South: 

ttchooU 

M 

86 

25 

33 

31 

« 

Siu  dents 

a,s7i 

N 

3.8S 

3,(BS 

3,281 

8,044 

2300 

3,498 
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Table  2. — Revieu^  nj  Matiatirs  of  private  high  schools  and  academin  for  five-year 
■jK’riods,  1 as  to  denominational  control — Continued 


iJrnonii  mil  ions  j 

IMW.’i 

I'AlO 

I'Jtl'l 

linn 

191.', 

11/20 

1024 

1 

Prust'Vterlan:  1 . 

A 

.■^I’liiKibi . 

1(12 

93 

f.S 

r..'i 

r.4 

MuiirntJ : 

fioni.in  Ciitholtc;  | 

4,MJ 

4,  .'.74 

3,  ,'.11 

3,  57U 

3,734 

.3,  207 

t^chools , 

2S0 

,V.l 

3s9 

fitn 

97.0 

97« 

1,021 

Stiidcnls 

12,  777 

LI,  S72 

20,110 

.30, 174 

.'9>,  1S2 

70,  a04 

104,  361 

Sevrnth  Day  AduiuiM  . 

Schools 

20 

1.SI4 

'22 
1 , 902 

.33 
14,  O.V) 

StiidcriLs 

Other  dcnomiimtions:  1 

■ 

SchiKils  ...  .... 

40 

l'»fl 

,VI 

SI 

70 

64 

Sludcnl.-. 

4,341 

0, 37.’. 

9, 490 

,3yi 

\ '{05 

7,  568 

Total  deiinniiniiti(in,il.  i 

Schools  

win 

(M'l 

8.K4 

1,143 

l,.'W 

I.. 327 

1 . .553 

Sludflil.s  

NiinM'ctariiiii: 

.'2,441 

,'2i,  t.24 

.'0,  r/i 

71. M7 

•130,010 

ll  lO.  418 

SchfHils  . . 

1,270 

I , fai 

744 

fht.K 

f/i2 

.fiSl 

Mudenls 

iA  wot; 

07, 173 

47,931 

40,  221 

.'.1,21.3 

.'d,  134 

.17,  098 

T.uile  3.  — Distribution  of 

studeni.s  in  yrivale  high  sihool.-s  and  tirade  inies  1907- 

19.U,  > 

1*4117 

1910 

191.', 

1 9 JO 

1924 

riici.Lssirii-d  .stuiiciii.i 

f 

Movn. 

i.  724 

4.  594 

6,  0.12 

(iirLs 

‘ 

H.  fMH 

Tnliil.. . 

in  77^ 

11,  546 

1 

. 

_ , . 

Sluilrrii.s  In  first  rear 

Hoys 

n.ofw 

I7,S80 

23, 74.3 

27.  499 

30.  I4& 
34.  ^ 

tiirb 

in,  MS 

19,89,'. 

20,921 

33,  4UO 

Total..  . 

Y 

21.VO 

37, 77, 'i 

h).  m 

61.  3.’'>8 

64.  324 

Ti  r cent 

--  5.-- 

33  1 

3.1  2 

34  4 

> 3fi  1 

• .3  2 i 

Stiiilcnt.s  in  .socond  ymr; 

1 

Hoys  

0.223 

13,.S.'il 

is,f.22 

21,  20.3 

24.  459 

< I iris  

H.  ;w 

1.3,2s,'. 

211, 474 

213K4 

27.  726 

Total 

iTf-.in 

29,  l.« 

39. 09G 

4.1,  fi49 

.12.  ltd 

riTccnl 

2f,  .*1 

27  1 

211  fi 

• 2fi  S 

>264 

Studonls  In  third  year:  * 

; 

llny.s 

7. 

10.S12 
11.  SSI 

14.227 

I.).'.I97 

/ Ifi.  3.1,'i 
IS,  S.30 

20.  577 
23,  0.19 

Uirls 

7,  Ik'd 

Total 

1 4.  SI7 

22. 093 

30.224 

3.1.  305 

4:1.638 

I’l  r wilt-  - - 

22  4 

21.2 

n 

1 2n.  5 

« 22.  1 

Slildcnt,s  in  fourth  year: 

hoys 

fi,  141 

8. 2.M 

12,721 

12  4*49 

17.  494 

(lirls 

H2.*. 

9,42|. 

14,;is7 

11.  7(« 

2U.  0V2 

Total . 

ll.lHfl 

h n 

17,li:t 
10  .O 

27,  ms' 

IS,  4 

2S.  I«9 
' 10  fi 

37.  ,*W1 
• 19  0 

I’lT  oonl 

— 

Slndi'iits  bIkjvo  fourth  voar: 

Hoys 

1,440 
1.  .“MO 

S.M.3 
4.  402 

• Hrls . 

... 

Totid : 

... 



2.9S41 

7.245 

' No  data  oolliH’tmi  prior  to  190T. 

' Fer  cent  of  studeaU  cloBslfleU  os  flnl,  iuicond,  tblril,  and  four!  Li  yiitrsludeuli. 
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Table  6. — Graduates  in  private  high  echoola  and  academies  and  gradualti’  con- 
tinuing their  education,  1923— 

« 


States 

4 

• 

Ormluntes  In  1U2^ 

Urnduates.  class  of  1923, 
who  went  to  college 
In  1024 

Oradustes,  class  »f  1H23, 
who  went  in  other  in- 
slUuUoos  In  1024 

j Hoys 

* 

0 

j Total  . 

Per  cent  of  total 
enrollment 
graduatinR 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

=1 
Z 3 

a M — 

a. 

Boys 

2 

k-> 

0 

Total 

ci 

t3 

aQ 

'■  t* 

. 

1 

1 

4 

i 

1 

7 

8 

• 

16 

11 

U 

11 

Contiiii'nfiil  1 lull'd  Siiiii#. 

lA.  52S 

IS,  TIM 

.14.232 

15.1 

8.442 

■S.238 

13.880 

42  8 

1,087 

4.277 

,\J44 

16  7 

Al  iliiimii 

ami 

344 

604 

1.S.5 

122 

87 

,aoB 

21  8 

X 17 

91 

lOK 

17.3 

Aiiiiirm  ■* 

as 

40 

6S 

13.01 

12 

141 

26 

35.  1 

2 

8 

10 

13.4. 

Aik  msiis , . 

.SI 

82 

133 

11.  1 

34 

34 

4H 

33.  1 

u 

14 

23 

IS.  9 

CnlifiirniH ..  

442 

041 

1,383 

15.0 

234 

350: 

503 

46,0 

11 

209 

220 

17.4 

(‘oinrudo 

13 

KH 

101 

IZO 

0 

301 

48 

36.  1 

1 

23 

• 24 

17.5 

Cnnmvlli'iil 

eifl 

830 

1.2S.S 

1R.7 

434 

184^ 

SO  . 9 

13 

172 

185 

l.S.  8 

luhiwurv  

•S6 

31 

87 

17  1 

22 

14' 

.V. 

rc,.  2 

4 

h 

12 

IH  8 

OMni't  <i(  ( 'otuinhin 

m 

364 

461 

14.8 

40 

041 

143 

30  7 

14 

r>7 

71 

IS  2 

KllTIlIll ... 

4fi 

132 

10.5 

23 

42! 

A.S 

46  1 

T 

14 

21 

14  0 

Orurijiu 

5»2 

360 

16,7 

151 

86, 

217 

40.4 

7r. 

00 

10.4 

I'hhn 

22 

.yi 

_78 

17.1 

5 

18 

'21 

2.S.3 

0 

13 

13 

l.S,  7 

Illiu-'is 

724 

1,002 

14  3 

381 

2.'4) 

Q3I 

37-  h 

30 

380 

300 

23.  .1 

Indrin:! ._ 

33B 

243 

,S7« 

16  8 

218 

276 

5.1.  7 

18 

42 

58 

II  .1 

lo»a 

2H2 

74W 

l.ttll 

1H.8 

112 

1,19 

2S1 

2S  4 

41 

IHA 

227 

23.0 

K&u.sai> 

24<) 

3i« 

573 

16  6 

87 

08 

IKS 

3a  0 

21 

4.1 

84 

10.4 

Ki-ntufky 

227 

9 

44.S 

672 

14.3 

SO 

. 135 

10^ 

1 37,  5 

11 

103 

114 

220 

LoiiiMaim 

200 

246 

448 

16.3 

96 

87 

18.1 

46.  H 

15 

75 

00 

33,0 

Miimi'  

383 

464 

847 

18.4 

144 

71 

215 

36  5 

47)  105 

1.S2 

16  8 

Miirylftnil 

257 

IKO 

448 

14.5 

16S 

60 

225 

,S3.0 

11'  . 61 

72 

16  9 

MttssachuscttB 

1.  12U 

1,484 

2,613 

19.  2 

788 

361 

1,149 

4H.  1 

4.1 

.T26 

309 

IS  5 

Michigan t 

455 

663 

1,117 

1.S.3 

162 

138 

300 

27.8 

4; 

100 

237 

21.0 

Miiimisolii 

378 

802 

167 

200 

140 

xa 

40  0 

47 

188 

233 

260 

Mussisiiililii 

222 

170 

392 

13.2 

05 

44 

130 

34. 8!  14 

Zt 

37 

9 3 

Mii'amri ■ 

428 

410 

838 

14  4 

214 

181 

375 

48  0 

10.  74 

84 

10.7 

Muutuuu 

56'  112 

188 

17.8 

24 

48 

72 

43  1 

8.  3.S 

41 

24.0 

Ni'hraskii 

„ 
1 4 

1ST 

334 

17.6 

41 

40 

’ 90 

an.  4 

k!  31 

.10 

11  S 

New  Uiuiiiwhuv.. 

4011  ISO 

5Sl 

30,7 

243 

22 

285 

.S.S.  6 

IK 

35 

.S3 

II.  I 

i\i'W  Jersi'y 

705 

541 

1.M8 

16  7 

516 

152 

888 

0 

04 

105 

220 

31  2 

New  Mexico 

10 

37 

47 

10  7 

10 

8 

IKl  36  3 

* 

10 

12 

2S  5 

New  I ork 

1,770 

2.125 

3,805 

14.5 

1, 140 

696 

1,84.5  52  2'  15«;  400 

6SI 

16  4 

North  CaroUoa 

361 

592 

B.S1 

16  0 

174 

.122 

298 

39  0 

13  75 

88 

11.9 

Nurlh  Dakota 

13!  OH 

72 

M.  3 

11 

11 

22  25.3 

5 

31 

3*. 

41.4 

Ohio 

737 

061 

1,808 

l.S  4 

218 

300' 

518 

35. 0 55 

]9t 

254 

17.2 

OkliUionia 

72  102 

174 

127 

28 

84 

31.  7 

12 

22 

34 

16  8 

Oregon 

04 

114 

208 

17.4 

22 

zt 

58 

35.0 

4 

4 

b 

SO 

rrnnsylranla 

1.476 

1.288 

2,764 

16  0 

854 

368 

1.222 

43.  5 

143 

388  411 

14.0 

ithode  l&laad 

i8of  aoe 

386 

17.3 

152 

40 

IK  52  ( 

J 

40  4» 

UO 

Miuih  Carolina 

101 

134 

333 

13  5 

101 

30 

131 

63. 3,  5 

6 II 

S3 

ijiuilh  Dakota 

61 

Oi 

IK 

17.  ( 

V 

,SC 

6( 

51.  ( 

5 

13  18 

120 

Tmnoasoc 

475 

m 

723 

liO 

254 

100 

354 

56  2 

38 

38 

84 

lai 

Texas 

HU 

318 

503 

12  3 

07 

130 

236 

SI.  4 

14 

63 

78 

166 

riah 

121 

231 

354 

aat 

« 

IS 

2S 

61 

( 

3S 

Tj 

60 

Arrmont 

im 

UK 

301 

17.1 

01 

3i 

132 

28.: 

12 

61 

80 

14  7 

\ irginla 

d0( 

315 

8Z 

11  f 

S3i 

9( 

42^ 

86  1 

1) 

4( 

9.  5 

Washington 

77 

IM 

333 

12.  fi 

M 

40 

la^ 

4a  7 

15 

60 

6S 

2S3 

West  Virginia 

Q1 

iftf 

197 

n r 

41 

^ S3 

73 

^ 9 

t 

19 

2? 

117 

Wiscotialn 

207i  aat 

606 

15.4 

ISC 

102 

288 

40.0 

71 

85 

112 

IS  6 

Wvoming  

t 

1 

24 

11.3 

1 

7 

1 

30.3 

C 

a 

3 

9. 1 

Oudfint  Pouasiotu 

J 

Httvoli - 

l.V 

» 23C 

16  i 

01 

. 14 

7! 

60.  C 

c 

13 

67 

Porto  Rloo^. 

30j  2t 

Si 

' lai 

I 

a 

11 

3L4 

11 

e 

19|  613 
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Tablk  7 .-rClassification  of  Hudenta  enrolled  in  private  high  tchoola  and  academiaa 

by  years,  1923-S4 


Statw 


Conn(>c(iriit.  . 

Uclawiirc  

District  (if  Coiiimbm 

Floriila 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana... a.. 

Iowa 

Kansm 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma-ssachusetu. 


Mirhlgan . . 
Minnesota . 
M LssisSlppi, 
M Lssouri . . . 
Montana..., 


Nebra«kn , 

New  ilamiMhlre. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mi'tiro 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Ciirolina. 
South  Dakota... 
Tennessee 


Continental  U nited  States. 


Aluliama.. 
Ariiona... 
Arkansas. . 
CaUteiia 
CuVedu 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

V’lrglnls 

Washington. 


West  Virginia. 

W Iseonsin 

W yoming 


Outlfing  Pot$es$iont 


Hawaii 

Porto  Bloo. 


I'ndnssi- 

In  first 

In  sivond 

In  third 

Id  fourth 

Above 

■led 

year 

year 

yenr 

year 

fnurlh  year 

Hoys 

Oirls 

Boys 

nirl.s 

Boys 

Uiyls 

Boys 

Girls 

Hoys 

(Jirls 

Hoy.s 

Olrls 

1 

S 

4 

s 

•• 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

IZ 

It 

4.594 

0, 952 

30. 149 

34.  175 

24,459 

27. 73ft 

30. 577 

23,  0,09 

17,494 

‘ 

20.092 

2. 843 

4,402 

71 

40 

48.3 

099 

410 

001 

329 

470 

274 

375 

40 

23 

24 

19 

44 

59 

on 

37 

48 

27 

45 

in 

23 

m 

(19 

I.Vl 

?r 

194 

83 

119 

73 

103 

30 

20 

203 

919 

1,8(12 

7.04 

1.  513 

622 

1,334 

.070 

1,020 

93 

232 

30 

71 

.7,3 

50 

(V) 

132 

\:\ 

94 

(13 

877 

832 

Hit 

824 

38 

781 

72S 

7II 

(108 

33 

212 

l.M 

7 

38 

74 

61 

80 

68 

.33 

(23 

5 

2 

203 

2.09 

3M 

324 

301 

28(1 

198 

372 

224 

3(IH 

n 

208 

88 

‘i 

k 244 

113 

149 

III 

1.02 

71 

KiO 

12 

28 

IM 

115 

P 510 

439 

468 

397 

4ai 

501 

380 

H4 

150 

0 

1 

4S 

109 

34 

95 

15 

2.0 

ft4 

32 

4^ 

1.8(1,', 

2,  .034 

1,324 

1, 970 

900 

1,4.30 

7.02 

1, 142 

140 

K2 

58 

49 

473 

537 

51.0 

407 

435 

280 

3.00 

248 

116 

0 

32 

1.34 

501. 

1,040 

4(10 

034 

309 

809 

287 

7^ 

.00 

35 

89 

1 

183 

394^ 

615. 

341 

38ft 

320 

1 

302 

202 

3.W 

148 

197 

7(1 

204 

n«2' 

I,  ft07 

4:is 

237 

524 

229 

47'.» 

24 

48 

8 

3 

4(H 

448 

319 

41H 

, 284 

309' 

221 

217 

0 

34 

fi5 

12 

03ft 

7,011 

.021 

530 

l.'iR 

514 

473 

49S 

171 

23 

5Q| 

M 

494: 

450' 

4.07 

.387 

3.V3 

279 

312 

213 

7 

10 

277 

ion 

1.421 

2.  149 

I,3fi7 

J.74H 

1 

1.320 

1 

1,504 

1. 392 

l.tdl 

140 

400 

4(1 

118 

1. 129 

1,44)9 

1,  009 

1 

fM 

840 

.010 

1 

70y 

1 

ftft 

56 

lail 

267 

792I 

839l 

687 

043) 

471 

517 

400 

.04 1, 

fl7i 

46 

951 

,15 

432 

3471 

381 

27.3 

384 

348 

:^HO 

21.01 

2ft' 

136 

O0j 

3.04 

KtH 

• 870 

582 

020 

504 

.040 

430 

470: 

347 

307 

4 

. »| 

I02| 

190| 

99 

1.08 

6ft 

120 

S9 

118 

m 

34, 

45 

I.J 

42f. 

91 

328 

1 

7fi 

1 

s335 

■28,! 

4I 

45 

8l 

4S2. 

21. 3‘ 

4M) 

2on| 

476 

I8li 

47.0 

144 

J 

6 

18(1 

1.315; 

008' 

I.2U8I 

7981 

I.  115 

508 

87K 

S8-t 

ni| 

94 

22{ 

270| 

41 

70 

Wl' 

31 

52 

12 

09 

10 

7M 

1 

4.24(1 

4.  324 

1 

3.312 

3,  ,07,0 

2,  .034 

2,750 

2,037 

im| 

617 

00. 

0 

21U 

43 

2 

7«7 

3 

M 

0 

“l 

01 

53s; 

2^ 

302 

IR 

IKH 


27 

3; 


100 

779 

1,  f02 

0,2! 

75r! 

20 

64 

114 

40 

82! 

170 

1.500 

Z 049 

1.249 

1..089I 

30 

IW 

238 

T22 

2091 

10 

148 

179 

117 

102, 

710 

2.611 

1,944 

1 

2,  no 

1,082! 

1,3 

420 

301 

329 

2171 

121 

44S 

282 

324 

•250' 

20 

84 

100 

82l 

13l| 

9.0 

942 

529 

747 

41.0 

324 

3.08 

020 

317 

449 

647 

■JO 

114 

■20' 

91 

9.0 

3.01 

310 

'233 

204 

432 

903 

,<80 

826' 

474 

24 

216 

301 

,73: 

250 

47 

240 

232 

1H4 

207 

38 

677 

835 

450 

715 

37 

60* 

251 

32 

32 

15 

1^40 

1S2 

« 

1 

113 

lie 

.■>32 

IK 


100 

140 


234' 

331i 

«l 

ra 

3ie! 

22 


6S0 
74' 
, lOfl 
171 
134 


201 

INi 

IIH 

33A 

4in 

H2 


433 

14 

740 

H3 

ISO 


084 
ni 
OM 
II 1;, 
lOfi 


1, 470  1.330 
220|  212 
24.S.  KVI 
«2|  US 

034  273i 


230|  2.M 

Tiw;  3«« 
;aS|  23U 


103 
,'407 
' 15 


1.02 

MO 

22 


18& 

48 


78 

M 


r>6 

14 

211 

88 

114! 

3OO1 

111 


427 

77 

20e: 

3471 

175 

I 

112 

427 

20 


Ml 

SO 

12 

120j 

24.0 

40! 

10 

132 

76 

0 

87 

8 


in' 


78 

8» 


1 

i 


III 

1 

137 

27 

12 

278 

3fl 

48 

(17 

141 

294 

00 

8 

144 

97 

39 

30 

0 
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Table  8. — Miscellaneous  comparisons  and  a classification  of  private  high  schools 
and  academies  according  to  sex  of  students  admitted,  I92H-24 


Blatra 

S<y- 
oml- 
iiry 
tedeh- 
ers 
III  a 
'-ehool 

Pec- 
ond- 
iiry 
stu- 
dents 
to  a 
scliool 

Sec- 
ond- 
ary 
stu- 
dents 
to  a 
teach- 
er 

Orad- 
uiite.H 
to  a 
school 

Schools  for 
boys  only 

Sc  hools  for 
girls  only 

Coeducational 

schools 

Nuin- 

lK“r 

Slu- 
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MmUauii.  ..i 

3SU 

31.  y 

273 

28.0 

180 

20.5 

177 

19.6 

905 

24 

7? 

43  1 

41 

Ni'hrnyka. ..  j 

M2 

3Z  « 

4l« 

23.7 

411 

23.2 

► 358 

20.2 

1,770 

128 

00 

28.5 

39 

17.4 

670 

27.8 

0.77 

Z7  1 

019 

23.7 

2,616 

40 

265 

55.5 

63 

\rW  JiTi»\V 

2. 27t;  30.  3 

1,1W.7 

20  f 

1,773 

Zl.  6 

1, 462 

19.  .7 

7,  .701 

461 

608 

68.9 

239 

,\i'W  Ali'iii'ii  ' . 

nil 

43.  4 

HI 

21.8 

81 

21  » 

48 

13.6 

au 

62 

18 

38.3 

13 

^ Niw  York 

8.  2110 

33.  4 

6,7U3 

27.4 

6.277 

21.3 

A 433 

17  9 

24,703 

-1,731 

1,845 

513 

661 

.North  riiroliiiii-. 

I.Mli  32.(1 

l,.i;n 

21.0 

1,202 

22  7 

1,117 

20.  1 

0.500 

410 

206 

39.9 

88 

North  Dftkolii 

)j(l 

34.  0 

113 

26.2 

92 

21.4 

75 

17.4 

4;ic 

22  22 

253 

36 

Ohio..  . 

3,  »l2<i 

3.7.  1 

2,790 

27.0  Z 107 

21.0 

1.74.7:  16  91  10.33J 

072  017 

35. 1 

253 

• ikliihonift 

■t'il 

31.  3 

:«i 

209 

281 

22.7 

199 

16  1 

1.233 

13( 

04 

31.7 

34 

Ori'Koii. .... 

31:1 

2S.  1 

207 

23.9 

280 

25.  1 

256 

22  9 

1,116 

61 

66 

37,1 

8 

IVnn.syIvnnIii 

4,tt2 

31.  2 

3,727 

26.  1 

3,208 

22.9 

ZMI5 

19  8 

14,172 

1,865 

1,218 

43  6 

410 

lUiiiilu  Isliiml 

721 

31.  0 

.740 

27  .7 

435 

30.  a 

432 

20  5 

2, 137 

88 

192 

51 C 

48 

* i>uuih  Cftroliim. 

71? 

33.  3 

622 

21.2 

807 

21.  5 

40H 

19.  C 

1154 

283 

131 

633 

11 

Smith  Diikolii . 

2U 

31.  1 

201 

269 

1.74 

20.  6 

1.77 

21  1 

746 

106 

69 

51.9 

16 

Ti'uacssoc 

I,  420 

3Z  7 

1,128 

26.0 

987 

22.  7 

807 

16  6 

4,342 

421 

352 

661 

63 

Tpxas..... 

- «Tl 

31.0 

700 

21  2 

73.7 

23.  2 

683 

21.6 

3,103 

954 

236 

61.4 

*76 

llfth 

121 

28.  8 

111 

26.4 

9t 

XI  . 3 

91 

21.6 

421 

1,283 

25 

6f 

23 

V frmoiit 

«<17 

3Z  4 

497 

24.  1 

481 

23.  a 

417 

20.1 

ZOCi 

135 

132 

361 

69 

Vlrginiii  ... 

1,403 

2u.  y 

l,'289 

20,1 

1,120 

ZLi 

1,015 

20.8 

4.881 

1,005 

424 

067 

63 

WushlugtOQ 

617 

3Z  8 

429 

27.3 

305 

23.  2 

263 

16  7 

1,574 

235 

105 

467 

65 

West  Virginia 

40.3 

33.  5 

383 

27.7 

309 

22.  4 

220 

16  4 

1,381 

113 

73 

89.0 

26 

'Msroasjn . 

1,  3.7( 

3Z  7 

1,133 

27.; 

922 

22  -i 

73t 

17.  f 

A 14.7 

251 

28? 

46( 

113 

I'youilng 

H7 

41.0 

67 

20.9 

/37 

17.5 

31 

14.6 

212 

a 

10 

30.3 

3 

Oiiflytng  Pot$e$tioM 

- 

6 

riftwall 

460 

3.7.  1 

341 

26.0 

381 

36  3 

231 

16  0 

1,283 

60 

75 

660 

IS 

I’orto  Rico  

INO 

,jfc- 

35.  4 

155, 

366 

1 99 

19.5 

74 

14.6 

508 

27 

11 

31.4 

10 

846 
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Tablk.11. — Statislici  0/  private  high  kchools  and  academies  for  the 

1923-24 — Part  I 


negro  rac^ 


c State 

Schools 

report- 

ing 

Secondary 

instruytors 

.Secondary 

students 

Eleraenlary 

instructors 

Elementary 

pupils 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

^ten 

Women 

Boys 

.fiirls 

I 

t 

* 

( 

6 

* 

• ' 

s 

• 

10 

United  SiBU-s 

111 

305 

393 

.3,697 

7,  1 15 

42 

422 

6,'^17. 

9,504 

Alabama 

l.'i 

• 27 

45 

844 

> 

90 

1,61.5 

2.  321 

Arkans® 

6 

18 

13 

172 

247 

*1 

12 

iS6  ' 

262 

District  of  t'olumbl.'i 

1 

0 

7 

4) 

li. 

0 

2 

U 

4S 

Florida • 

6 

17 

19 

144 

232 

1 

25 

4f.: 

Georgia 

10 

20 

40 

243 

811 

4 

32 

290  { 

t’k.V'i 

Kansas 

1 

12 

H 

1.39 

146 

Kentucky...  

2 

3 

4 

5 

63 

1 

2 

2 

21 

Louisiana 

4 

8 

7 

64 

113 

0 

10 

150  1 

2fiy 

Maryland 

I 

0 

4 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

47 

Mississippi 

7 

35 

41 

.584 

738 

12 

37 

462 

721 

Xlissourl .». 

1 

5 

0 

• .54 

62 

1 

1 

5 

1 

North  Carolina 

3D 

53 

61 

617 

1,'253 

■Ig) 

91 

1,492  ' 

2,  laj 

Bouth  Carolina 

V 

26 

27 

270 

• .507 

4 

36 

7v^  1 

\ , 041 

Tennessee 

7 

21 

23 

292 

361 

1 

16 

235  ; 

'295 

Texas 

• 9 

33 

49 

494 

971 

1 

16 

108  ' 

,212 

Virginia 

13 

24 

40 

... 

■ 167 

727 

2 



43 

687  j 

1,041 

Stiite 


■graduates 

1 1 

1 Value  of  1 Value  of 
buildings  furmturo 
1 and  1 scientific 
i grounds  .apparatus, 
i (thou-  leie.  (bun- 
! sands  of  1 dreds  of 
1 dollars)  j dollars) 

Perma- 
nent en- 
dowment 
funtU 
(thou- 
sands of 
dollars) 

Boys 

Girls 

Numlier 

injDill- 

tarydrlll 

VolunleB 

in 

library 

.. 

It 

14 

, *i.  1« 

17 

United  Qtates. 


398 


883  ! , , 753  I 1281,281 


10,803 


9.879 


Alabama j. 

>ArkiUUat 

Dtelf  icl  ol  ColuiDbla 

Florida 

Georgia. 


Kansas..... 

Kentuckg 

Louisiana. 

XI  ary  land : 

Mississippi 


Misaouri 

North  Carolina *. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas.... 


Virginia. 


48 

88 

52 

17.015 

1,028 

- 1,  221 

14 

10 

2,052 

271 

0 339 

0 

8. 

4.000 

91 

^ 607 

9 

26 

104 

6,879 

.548 

804 

38 

133 

68 

16.464 

926 

1,051 

21 

• *■  34 

100 

2,300 

3Z5 

680 

0 

6 

J*.  - . . . 

3.100 

33 

61 

•P 

35 

>,019 

85 

63 

1,700' 

90 

A3 

70 

407 

8,461 

630 

1,066 

1 

6 

' 2,  000 

63 

■ 39 

06 

193 

22 

1^90& 

2,610 

• 1.008 

33 

57 

9,700 

090 

1,093 

34 

43 

7.455 

565 

409 

38 

' 

-16.896 

1,2.58 

1,000 

17 

92 

V 

: 13, 638 

649 

195 

35 


50 


25 


167 

26 


71 


6 


er!c 


I 
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Table  11. — Slaiistics  of  ‘private  high  schools  and  academits  for  the  negro  race, 

W^3-ig4— Part  II 


States 

KnroUment  by  years  • 

-Enrollment  by  course  of  study 

Four-year  schools 

<s 

1 

a 

In  first  year 

0 
>% 

•V 
■ a 

1 
a 

j In  Uiinl  year  1 

In  fourth  year 

Above  fourth  year  ! 

Aciulemic 

1 Commercial 

1 Technical  or  mon- 
1 ual  training 

Ie 

S.S 

.E- 

*3 

3 

3 

o 

b 

< 

1 

i Homo  oconomlcs 

Trade  courses 

Schools  reporting 

Stud 

tn 

O 

tents 

— 

cn 

k 

i. 

•3 

« 

3 

5 

1 

T 

1 

• 

1 

■7 

8 

^ 1 4 

t 11 

a 

u 

T 

14 

U 

11 

17 

18 

I'niied  States. 

752 

3, 287 

2,478!1.93\> 

1,476 

880 

8,398 

)28  548 

806 

687 

2,518 

666 

101 

3,  409 

6,362 

1,202 

Alabama 

3 

807 

443 

198 

123 

«| 

83» 

22|  123 

75 

184 

518 

101 

11 

402 

768 

105 

ArkaosAff 

134 

9^ 

71 

53 

65 

412 

13 

28 

r 

114 

District  of  Columbia 

17 

8 

12| 

6 

11;;:: 

Qt 

23 

1 

O' 

41< 

5 

Florida.' 

125 

88 

64 

54 

32 

13 

360 

4|  16 

27 

k.  54 

180 

26 

4 

90 

143 

30 

Georgia..! 

41 

313 

.215 

221 

182 

82, 

763 

....  14 

Ki 

116 

9 

234 

760 

166 

Kansas >. 

83 

38'  38 

26 

55 

46 

157 

2L  138 

J 

6 14 

18 

1 

103 

99 

Kentuck  y . .V 

•« 

2 

• 4 

46 

1 

6 

9 

6 

i7 

Louisiana . 

71 

• 26 

18 

177 

6 

“15 

3 

48 

m 

17 

Maryland,  

7 

6 

• 6 

19 

....... 

i 

1 

0 

lA 

Mississippi.. '.T 

84 

327 

276 

418 

192 

44 

446 

46  114 

86 

142 

266 

104 

7 

563 

883 

133 

Missouri 

^ 30 

11 

14,  14 

12 

25 

93 

7.... 

6 

.... 

3 

1 

41 

S6 

12 

North  Carolina 

72 

708 

4« 

290 

288 

46 

1,845 

e 63 

■170 

41 

475 

20 

68T 

1,211 

250 

South  Carolina 

14 

23l!  161 

144 

112 

85 

690 

3!  26 

65 

61 

dS6 

42 

8 

261 

476 

90 

Tennessee 

28 

185j  152 

. 126 

80 

72 

588 

73'.... 

09 

217 

6 

279 

334 

, 76 

Teias.  

13U 

315 

222 

212 

196 

381 

117,  36 

84 

m 

373 

80 

9 

480 

846 

124 

Virginia 

147 

27» 

224 

117 

ITT 

705 

99  30 

A_ 

4S 

.... 

92 

^2 

14^ 

586 

101 

848 
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Table  12. — Private  high  achooU  and  academieg — EnmUment  of  secondary  students 

by  courses  of  study,  19Si3^Si 


States 


Academic  courses 


fommerdal  coi 


urse^ 


Schtx>ls 

retH)ri- 

fng 

Boys 

1 

1 

Girls 


I 


Schools 
Total  n'fiort- 
I in« 

Boy.e 

» ' • 

Connecticut 

Dele  ware 

Dlst.  o(  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

ITnn«aii ...... 


Kentu^y 

Loulatana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Mavachusetts... 


^^Ml» 


MIchlRan 

inocsola 

issippi 

.1  Issouri 

Montana 

sh 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mriioo 

New  York 


North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orefon 


Pennsylvania. .. . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Bouth  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tannawec 


Taiaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin  la 

Waahlngtoo. 


Weat  Virginia. 

WbcoDSin 

Wyoming 


OsOfint  PosHutnu 

i 

A... 

10  722 

Porto  Bhx> 

la  183 

Cont.  i’nited  States  2,  1 15 Si2  102,088  194,  MO 


Alabama.. 
Ariiona. .. 
Arkansas.. 
CaJlfomia. 
Colorado.. 


49 

1.4SI 

i.»96 

A 377 

5 

192 

211 

423 

17 

41.3 

617 

1.6^1 

97, 

2 873 

6.792 

8,653 

210 

492 

702 

55i 

Aon 

! 

’ 2,m 

A 71(1 

s! 

297 

aon 

497 

25l 

1.310 

1576 

2.8>16 

21i 

47C 

73a 

1,  208 

4l! 

1 

1,728 

1.859 

A 387. 

8* 

119 

326 

445* 

92 

4,674 

63«f« 

n.  U02 

33 

1,762 

1.3(10 

AD62 

97 

1.587 

•1,  WK» 

5.  187 

31: 

1,242 

1,895 

2 937 

72' 

1..530 

2708 

4.  .328' 

45 

1,233 

1,397 

2 5(0 

1.659 

1,57.3! 

3.  234 

39  1.(05 
no  5,630 

I 

62  2961 
4S  2H5i 
27  1.214! 
60  2462 

8 ae,! 

31  303 

19  1.808 
OO:  4, 624 
Itt  14.51 
229  12,092 

59^  2,436 
9,  138 

85  4,  574 
3l!  631 

16j  630 

137'  8, 338 
15:  1,061 
26  1,S0S 
131  261 

40|  2,042 

48  1,433 
7 642 

17  889 

54.  3,488 
23i  683 

le!  678 
1,704 
01 


6,683: 

3.853* 

2,65'. 

831 : 
2,  .Yd 
4s;; 


2.  923 
12,  213 

I 

5 824 
4,  721 
2.045 
5.016 
715 


1,228  1.521 

617  2.  325 


2,848 

231 

13,419 

3.143 
331 
5 2S0' 
728 


7,  .170 
3ua 
25,  511 

5,  .379 
409 


“1 


5 806! 
-79.3, 

' 876 
494' 
1,592 

9,240 

1,027 

813 

2,087' 

m 

773 

21277 

124 


i-1 


4,534 


A 


1,461 

4,071 


360; 


TechniciJ  or  iunnu:il 
Ir.unmc  courses 


S<-hoolsi 


II 

3 

4 
2H 

I 

H' 

2' 

6 

K. 

11, 

31 

42 

19 
31 
IT 

21 

10 

20 
1 1 

43 

31 

22 

V 

Ihj 

.39 

Id! 

.32! 


14 

25 

1 

14(1 

13' 

I 

119 

44' 

2M 

14Sl 

ll 

306' 

287j 

122 


85 

17 

54 

394 

84 

4,Sf. 

5 

l,Vl 

22 

88 

3.3 

173 

:t49, 

:il?e 


15V  213 

I I 


133' 

5tl 

3721 

37; 


309’ 

40 

.379 

149 


598 

269 

llll 

293 

lfk3 


261  j 1,394 

219! 

3,'kl' 

2U 
149, 

67 


36  79 

91'  '122 

I5x  ,344 
Oj  40 
4lu,  1, 141 


Tut  .a 

rt'pori- 

Duys  1 Girls  1 

Tnial 

inK  1 

1 

1 

• 

It  1 

" ; 

1 

12  ! 

1 

n 

18,210 

} 

1,321 

1 

(».Vf 

[.  iwi 

idf.) 

7. 

)ij7 

iVi 

9.2 

n.% 

2 

IM 

0 

if. 

Mo 

1 

17 

0 

; ; 

97 

(xr. 

2* 

in 

|82 

2,<3 

11 

’ 

191 

|i 

22 

0 

22 

50 

11 

16 

O' 

16 

216 

1, 

14 

■ 0 

14 

1 

.Vi 

1 

47i» 

1| 

ms 

0 

11*1 

516 

...  . 1 

1 

4:4) 

4| 

»>> 

0 

P> 

378 

' i 

w 

93 

|81 

4I 

.34' 

16 

(» 

KM 

2| 

O' 

28 

IS 

951 

3 

4.3' 

43 

186 

1 

1.63,3 

ll 

37, 

f, 

,17 

S47 

1 

.3! 

S 

13 

622 

.3' 

29' 

42 

71 

121 

2: 

97 

17 

in 

442 

2 

47: 

18 

ZUI 

i 

-^11.3' 

1 

‘1 

o' 

1 

13 

1231 

isl 

309' 


187 

8 


40 

.310* 

26 

1,  162 


2,  32 

ll.  1.3! 


11 

80 

72  ' 132 

2 

2: 

0 

27 

6 

65r  .10  ■ 05 

2 

;<n 

.37 

117 

• 57 

672 

963  1,53.3  1 

' 9 

3 

3 

, - 9 

188 

186  372 

8 

237 

51  248;  4 

31 

14 

45 

i * 

3(1 

40  TIB 

15 

69 

134  183 

1 

28 

0 

28 

a 

l.« 

188  341 

. 8 

28 

7 

35 

1 

1 15 

44  .30 

. j 

reo 

3118  4.38 

• "l 

16 

i5 

If 

KM 

213  317 

2 

40 

n 

40 

7 

22 

8.3  Ktt 

> 

>i 

0 

..  12 

7 

80  27l  77 

18 

172 

2711.  451 

... 

' 

6 

190 

76-  365 

• 1 

7 

0 

3 

0 

80  80 

1 

f 7 

0 

7 

1 

i 

1» 

dS 

27 

,4.3 

8 
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Table  13. — Private  high  schools  and  academiee — Enrollment  of  secondary  students 

by  courses  of  study,  I925-S4 


TpHfher  training 
courses 

Agricultural 

courses 

Home  economics 
courses 

Iniluatrlol  or 
trade  courses 

at 

bc 

QC 

m 

c 

c 

a ' 

States 

u 

9 

— 

2 

5 

1' 

t 

» 

U 

C 

t 

.a 

t. 

*7 

r 

a 

JS 

>« 

o 

k. 

3 

O 

i 

£ 

V) 

0 

T, 

1 

o 

V 

£ 

R 

c 

J3 

L. 

3 

o 

8 

X} 

Wi 

>, 

O 

J9 

J3 

1 

o 

s 

c 

o 

bn 

rr. 

K 

5 

cJ5 

C 

H 

cfc 

CQ 

o 

h 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

a 

7 

8 

• 

II 

It 

IS 

14 

14 

17 

( nniiDentol  1'  n i t e d 

States 

161 

39.1 

2.  102 

2.497 

71 

861 

5.37 

1,398 

Z54 

97 

6)675 

6.772 

27 

176 

569 

745 

Aluhacna ... 

f> 

S 

78 

so 

4 

83 

132 

215 

14 

16 

614 

670 

2 

21 

80 

101 

Arirona . 

'^T2 

1 

24 

0, 

24 

2 

0 

35 

31 

Arkiia'sa'i - 

fi 

3.1 

107 

2 

21 

0 

21 

4 

0 

161 

161 

('Alitomlii.. 

1 

2 

f» 

1 

17 

0 

17 

4 

0 

77 

77 

1 

i 

» 

7 

Colorado 

, 

1 

0 

12 

1? 

ronnectirut 

1 

0 

44 

44 

3 

2S 

0 

» 

5 

0 

87 

87 

Di'lrk-l  of  folumttm.. . 

1 

0 

A 

4 

6 

0 

66 

66 

1 

0 

23 

23 

Florida 

* 

5 

22 

. 27 

3 

73 

6 

73 

4 

w 

23.3 

239 

1 

26 

0 

25 

Oeorirts r 

•« 

33 

177 

210 

1 

20 

0 

20 

9{ 

40 

256 

296 

2 

0 

90 

90 

Idilho 

1 

0 

6 

6 

' 

lUinols 
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CHAPTER  XXAH 

- 

STATISTICS  OF  KINDERGARTENS,  1923-24 


This  report  contains-statistics  of  public  and  of  pri\’ate  kindergar- 
tens for  the  school  year  1923-24.  Increases  appear  in  the  niftnber 
of  kindergartens,  number  of  teachers,  and. in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,- over  those  reported  in  1922.  The  largest  increase  is  in 
('nlifornia,  where  the  kindergarten  enrQUment  increased  29  per  cent 
during  this  two-year  period,  and  the  -public -school  enrollment  in- 
creased 22  per  cent. 

Kcj)orts  were  received  front  120  more  jirivate  kindergartens  in. 
1924  than  in  1922.  but  507  fi'wer  jiupils  were  enrolled.  In  villages 
having  a jidpulation  offewiT  tlmn  2.400,  reports  were  received  from 
S'.Hi  public  kindergarten.s,  a gain  of  204  ov^j^r  1922.  In  cities  of  2.500 
and  over,  rejiorts  were  rcceivcil  from  7.019  public  kimlergartens, 
an  increase  of  015  over  1022.  The  total  enrollment  for  nrn\-jies  of 
kindergartens  in  1924  is  01S.,'<19,,  which  is  12. S per  cent  of  all  children 
in  the  rnhed  States  of  agc.s  4 and  5.  A total  of  12.992  teachers  were 
eniplayed  in  9..S34  .schools. 

In  the  public  kindergartens  the  aA'ernge  annual  salarv*  of  a super- 
\isor  for  1924  is  S2.472.  and  of  a teacher  SI. 56.4.  botli  salaries  being 
.slight  ituTonses  over  1922.  In.  tlie  |)rivatc  kindergartens  the  t^vorage 
annual  salarv'  of  a director  is  SI *720.  of  a teacher  S914.  and  of  an 
assistant  teacher  $04S,  nil  of  which  are  decreases  from  1922. 

In  1914  the  hnnaui  re<‘eived  reports  from  1.571  private  kinder- 
gartiMi.s,  Imving  2.1.39  teachers.  74.725  pupils,  and  an  average  daily 
attendaneo  of  51.0.S4.  In  thg  same  year  7.2.54  public  kimlorgartens 
reported  8.4.30  teachers,  391,1*  pu|iils.  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
nnee  of  224.978.  In  1924,  1,319  private  kindergartens  reported  1,390 
teachers,  .54,456  pupils,  an  average  daily  attendance  of  30, ,564. 
‘In  1924,  8.515  public  kindergartens  reported  10,852  teachers,  504,363 
puj)ils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  330,1.54.  The  loss  in 
enrollment  in  the  private  kindergartens  is  due  largely  to  the  absor|>- 
tion  of  the  |>rivate  kindergarten  in  some  localities  by  the  public 
school  systems.  The  increase  noted  in  the  public  kindergartens  is 
due  to  several  causes;  namely-:  (1)  Continuous  healthy  growth  of 
kindergartens;  (2)  absorption  of  the  private  kindergartens;  (3)  in- 
crease in  schoorat tendance  in  general;  (4)  growth  of  cities;  and  (5) 
more  complete  returns. 

The  urban  population  has  inccea.sed  from  47,021.513  ii\  1914  to 
.50.159,996  in  1924.  The  total  number  of  children  in  kindergartens 
in  1914  is  465,868,  which  is  less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion. For  1924  the  ntimber  in  kindergartens  is  618,819,  which  is 
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1.04  per  cent  of  the  iirlnm  population.  This  is  a n;ain  of  five  hun- 
dredths of  1 per  cent  duriiif;  the  past  decade.  At  present  more  tlian 
one-lialf  of  the  j)opiilntion  of  the  I'nited  States  lives  in  cities.  If  (he 
4.S4S.'.)0L!  children  4 and  "i  years  of  a^e  arc  about  evenly  diviihal 
betw('en  urban  and  rural,  tiu'  public  schools  of  the  cities  furnish  S.3 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  kin(lcr;,'artcns  in  I'.L’  t. 

The  accompanyinf^  tables  furnisii  stnti.stical  data  bv  States. 
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8 

300 

200 

t.  RIS.  Urj 


1J7.  7ai 
is.  ICCi 
7il 
I a77 
3 a,  i:i.7 

r.l.  77.T 
e,  uM 
IJ..OI 
17.  m.l 

l. -.J. 

2:i,  r;r, 

.Ill, 
no.  I'tf, 
mi,  .vt! 
:;t.  r.v; 

117. 

X.K.  .Ul.> 

.'in.  (177 
■V.l.  7 A' 
l ■■',‘.  IM’ 

i:i.  I m 
m^.  a.7 
trj.  171 
13 ti  i.v; 

2ft.  t571 

7I.R 
2.  S.V. 

m, . 

:ci,  kvi 

lk.  :«)o 

fva 
1 4k.  mr 
.17.  .^k'. 
21(1.  710 
iaM7,i 

.11,  rn 

421 , .Vt,'. 
24,  SlH 
fl7.  .V2S 
32.044 

114.4.10 
22ft,  107 

21.  srr 

ll,  7S1 
1 1.1.  ,<101 

.’>4,  717 
Rl.  772 

ian,fl9i 

9,  ,VVI 


12  s 


1 7 
in  'I 

1 

12  k 

m.  y 

2»1  11 

3 s 
42  H 

.1  2 
2.  1 

I'r  n 
M •. 
1.1  '.I 
h 4 

.1  H 
4.  7 
11  3 
s,  r. 
17  '.I 

■>  1 
]'.)  k 

12  7 

4 2 

Ifl.  H 
1.1  2 
12  .1 
2R. 

2 7 

».  R 
. 3 
1.  R 
II  2 
4 .1 

2 2 
n R 
23  2 
1 2 
1 4 

I.  I 
1.  7 

4i  A 

21 

■)  7 
I 1 
22  7 
«.n 
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Table  2. — Public  school  kindergarlcrut  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  192S-2i 


Stall's 


I 


('(intiin-nliil  rnil('<l  .'iJiU's 

Alahamii  . . , 

Ariztiii.i  , , 

Arkanxk'i 

raliffirniii 

folonuli).  

(’nnnwticut.  . . 

IH'hwari' 

Dislritl  of  ( 'ohinil'i  1 . . 

Kloridii  . . ^ 

Ui'orgi  \ . 

M.aho 

Illinois 

Iniliaiia 

Iowa 

K.ansn.' 

Kcntiiiki  _ 

Maim' 

Marylanit 

Ma'ssachiisclls 

Michigan 

Mimu'-soi.t 

.'lL‘!siS5i|l]ll 

Missouri 

•Montana 

•Nphraska 
N'pviiila  ... 

Now  Hami»liiri’ 

Now  Jorsi'y 
Now  .Mosiin 

Now  York 
North  ( 'arolina 
North  Itakola 
tihio  . 

Oklahoma  

OroRon 

ronn.sylvania 

Khodp  Islaml 

South  ( ■iirolinn  

South  Dakota 

Tonnessro 

T o\,i.s 

rtati 

Vormout  ■ . 

Virginia 

Washlnfiton  

'Vpsi  Virginia  

WIsoon.sin  

'Vyoining...  '1' 

Outiping  pnstrpition 
•Alaska ; 


I 


I i i 


Tottf  h- 1 
ers  I 


I 

Average  | 

I’-p"'  .iS-r 


Expended  for 
salaries  of— 


uiuv  I Super-  Teachers 
visors  vacuvrs 


2 

» 

4 

' ( 

• 

7 

8 

f 

i,i7h 

tv,:.  If. 

SO 

10.  M2 

■ .104,303 

330,  1.14 

J220,  .137 

$16.  966,  558 

7 

14 

•>1 

744 

480 

17,9,13 

i:t 

37 

1.  077 

877 

44,973 

3 

3 

,1K 

41 

1,  197 

in? 

^7:l 

1,‘. 

oin 

.12,  .VII 

2.1.  4V2 

37,  .314 

1,391,186 

12 

lM‘i 

1 

102 

6.  UM 

3.  770 

Z 977 

50. 181 

;i2 

2:i2 

'» 

:u-i 

1.1,042 

in.  131 

4.  100 

476,464 

1 

2 

2 

"■1 

f'l 

Z772 

1 

107 

10.1 

4.  twi 

2,  833 

4,‘.i'<0 

281,623 

10 

!!' 

3! 

1,  .138 

2<_aQi 

3 

• *2 



70 

2.  734 

2.  274 

79,873 

I 

1 

2 

no 

00 

Z400 

4(V'. 

4 

713 

.V),  ri2<) 

20,  sol 

iH.  1 7(» 

1.  36i240 

20 

,v; 

a 

102 

w.  avi 

0.  210 

4.  HOO 

264,083 

'3.M 

320 

1(,  272 

M f^i.1 

.1.  0.10 

403,665 

;u 

l.M 

k iiv, 

ixjs 

3,  888 

135,812 

7 

66 

1 

71 

3.  830 

2,  OSI 

1,!W 

8.1,422 

f; 

TiT. 

1 

3,  (lyy 

2,  W18 

2.  .VW 

78.680 

10 

m 

1.  7fil 

1,  2»)7 

65,206 

1 

.V, 

101 

4.  101 

Z .'OO  1.  . .: 

148.700 

43 

■M 

7.A1 

20.  21.1 

10,  ,V31 

17.477 

1,048  992 

2in 

7k7 

47.  041 

28,  .11 1 

2«.  8R5 

1.079,927 

r>3’ 

3f«) 

404 

20,  370 

1 1 . fwV) 

4,200 

574.  136 

6 

12 

1.1 

60.6 

376 

I.%  Xl^ 

ID 

27S 

•I 

347 

1.1,81.1 

1 1 . W2 

7,  .118 

536,950 

4 

:to 

21 

1.  UK 

flM 

30,900 

ifx 

2M 

1 

2WI 

0,  218 

0,  .1«J0 

2,707 

357,498 

s 

i 

200 

17H 



18  894 

10 

46 

m 

1.  KH4 

1.  171 

73,747 

12:) 

•w 

2 

72.1 

40.  3.t8 

'.OKi 

(s3uj 

1,  197,000 

0 

H 

341 

24.1 

8,944 

l.’-id 

1,  ini 

1 1 

1.>WII 

11(1,  387 

17,  2CA 

2M«.l 

3, 847, 31 1 

4 

* 

1 10 

117 

8003 

3 

13 

1(1 

.128 

244 

uaoo 

3.) 

441 

7 

(KM 

32  408 

2l,«Vt 

iu,K2« 

068  300 

13 

13 

1 

75 

4.  4.V. 

Z «77 

3,  433 

107, 542 

2 ' 

S 

0 

.124 

241 

18  162 

37 

400 

6 

.11.1 

24.  707 

16,  3.30 

17,003  1 86A868 

11  , 

03 

iai 

.1,343 

3.  002 

Z0.1U 

139,961 

4 

S 

H 

.301 

7 100 

4 

10 

IK 

7fil 

.S58 

22|  4A3 

2 

24 

1 

3(1 

739 

373 

1..^10 

'*18  705 

23 

123 

1 

111 

fi,t>2« 

.3,  717 

1,4400 

131,892 

1 

31 

1 

42 

1,831 

I,  107 

Z8,10 

44,675 

A 

12 

II 

444 

290 

vin 

6 

40 

/' 

44 

I.  fi04 

1,  169 

1,200 

58946 

7 

tVl 

• • 

31 

22W 

1.  19.1 

49.  442 

3 

23 



22 

K33 

744 

ari,  407 

133 

4tl3 

1 

,1W 

20,  .14,1 

17,  106 

1,900 

78V  196 

4 . 

11 

II 

.W 

433 

15,770 

2 ' 

1 

3 

2 

.18 

38 

8000 

A 
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Table  3— Public  school  kindergartens  in  cities  hating  a population  of  S 600  or 
' more,  1023-21, 


i 

States 


C'lmtincntiil  Vnileil  Shitcs 

Aliilmnm  . 

Arizoim. 

Arkaaiit: 

C'aiifnriUii . _ 

Ciiloriulo  . . 

Connectirut 

r>olaware 

District  (if  ( 'olumhiii 

Florida  

Georgia  

Idaho 

lUinoi.'i.  . , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  

Kentucky 
Louisiana  _ _ 

M Bine  . 

M aryland  . 

Massafhus*-tts.  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M Lssouri 

Montuna 

Nebraska 

Nevada.  . , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey..  . 

New  Me.rico 

New  York . 

North  (Volina  . 

North  Uakuta 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  .... 

Oregon . . 

Pennyslvunin 
Rhode  Island  . . 

South  farolina  

South  iiakota  . 

Tennoase^  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont^. . . 

Vlrglm»<^ 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Sys- 

tems 

rejKirt 

mg 

Kio- 

ilergar 

tens 

^ SuiK'r- 
visors 

Tenrh- 

(TS 

i 

, Pupil.s 

1 

1 ,\  verase 
1 daily 
atteml- 
i line*; 

Kxneiided  («, 
s.'il  li  ies  (il- 

' (■  “ '■/' 

TrarhiTS 
\ isors  j * ’ 

1 

1 

S 

4 

’‘S 

6 

7 

8 

i 

1 * 

Wti 

T.iiiy 

sy 

10,093 

5'IS,  223 

311.  6.52 

5220.  ,\17 

Ilf.,  ns,  lei.'i 

3 

. 10 

IS 

M'.l 

.130 

' 13, 6*78 

12 

37 

36 

1.617 

W) 

43,  673 

I 

I 

2 

16 

11 

7i»i7 

7U 

771) 

lo 

Ml 

16,  317 

TX  o:j) 

37,  31  1 

I 1, 2,5.5.  67(1 

y 

to 

1 

D'J 

(i.  M)i 

;i,  7u*. 

2,  '.*77 

i , 46,  7,n 

2S 

•1 

330 

1*, 

10.(116 

4,  Kill 

171,094 

1 

D 

2 

2 

^ » 

fd 

9 7:'.> 

1 

1(17 

IM'i 

■1.  OM 

2.  Mt 

4,  9 .61) 

261,1,23 

T't 

It 

.... 

19 

1.  01  1 

r-H) 

13,061 

3 

02 

7U 

2.  734 

2.271 

79,  .673 

1 

1 

' 

2 

no 

fiO 

2.  100 

;« 

4 

707 

.'■0.  422 

261.  *:66 

K.  17(1 

1,  3.57,  216 

2'i 

I. Vi 

3 

191 

9,031 

6,  I'.ai 

4.  6/21 

2.V1.  ,5,'<t 

.'Vt 

270 

2 

2fil 

ri..VJ7 

7,  ■.J’*''. 

,5.(r4l 

342,014 

20 

134 

ss 

4:iy 

3,  .-.lO 

119, 029 

r, 

I ' 

70 

3,  Ml' 

'2, 

1 H.Vl 

64,4  22 

4 

.v> 

1 

.''*7 

X MV.) 

2. 

2,  .Vili 

77,  7.60 

10 

4C. 

Ml 

1,761 

1.  267 

I 

.30 

im 

■r,  161 

2.  .VKI 

14.S,  7(«l 

42 

3S2 

■ 

7M. 

26.  2ri 

ICi,  .")4S 

17.  477 

1,047.  4'ri 

.',S« 

14  ' 

625 

42,  .574 

24,  TiM 

■jx.  S-S.') 

910,  r.vi 

20 

33.S 

372 

19,  246 

10,  791 

4,  200 

.527, 9.53 

J 

i> 

12 

46,1 

11,825 

276 

2 

‘Mn 

1.5,  764) 

in,  976 

7. 

.5.15,  1 .59 

;ut 

21 

1,  14.S 

66] 

30. 909 

21 

149 

1 ’ 

177 

6,  9*10 

4,  .697 

2.  707 

271,675 

1 

4 

4 

159 

M 

6,  3'I4 

42 

fll 

1,627 

1.  130 

71,497 

496 

2 

37,  40'.* 

21,007 

0.  ;ioo 

1,  110.017 

■' 

4 

4 

ICiO 

106 

.5,019 

1 ir) 

1. 100 

II 

l,S32 

KM2V) 

022 

28.  92.5 

3,  790.  731 

1 

\\ 

1 

13 

1 

15 

■ 1 

900 

10 

7i2s 

244 

13, -200 

32 

440 

7 

cm 

32.  :«i9 

21,  870 

10.  s:*.* 

9f.7,  360 

7 

9 

1 

70 

4,  293 

2,  0'>3 

3,  433 

101,  357 

2 

7. 

f 9 

524 

1 

241 

1.3.  162 

370 

4'.« 

23.S64 

15,  700 

17.  f>03 

838, 297 

10 

m 

1 

104 

.5,313 

2,  978 

2.  6.59 

13^  9«,I 

!Li 

7 

7 

293 

I4S 

6,700 

3 

16 

17 

72S 

•VI2 



21,327 

2 

21 

1 

20 

739 

.372 : 
3,  459  ' 

l.liO 

16,705 

l.S 

iin 

lai 

6, 594 

1.800 

124,  ,132 

1 

2S 

1 

42 

1.831 

I.  107 

2.  8'i0 

44,67.5 

4 

II 

in 

410 

20f, 

11.. 500 

h 

40 

1 

44 

I.664 

1.  109  ; 

l.-JOO 

53,  HW 

n 

.15 

30 

2,213 

I.  164  , 

48,042 

2 

6 

5 

178 

124 

6,007 

73 

39h 

I 

517 

24, 107 

\S.  .v*2 

1.900 

719,  621 

2 

8 

1 

» 

472 

37V  } 

1 

12,890 

I 
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Table  4. — Public-school  kindergartens  in  towns  and  villages  having  a population 
, less  than  £,500  in  1923-24 


States 

Villages 

reporimg 

Kiuder- 

garloris 

Teachers 

Pupils 

A verago 
daily 
attend- 
unou 

Total 

salaries 

of 

teachers 

1 

j 

3 

4 

i 

t 

7 

('onlinental  I'niled  Slates.  . \ 

618 

RIK) 

7,W 

26,  140 

18,502 

$848,463 

Alabama 

4 

4 

7 

•m 

1.50 

4,075 

Arizona 

1 

1 

1 

30 

22 

1,300 

Arkansas  

1 

2 

> 

W 

40 

30 

630 

Culitornia 

82 

10.1 

4,  IM 

2,  442 

135,316 

Cdlorado 

a 

3 

3 

138 

71 

3,450 

ronnmirut  

1 4 

7 

b 

240 

115 

.5,370 

Fliiriilii . . 

r» 

H 

14 

327 

26.5 

11,740 

Illiiuiis 

6 

7 

G 

204 

133 

7,000 

Indiana 

. 1 

1 

1 

22 

20 

1, 125 

Iowa . 

G9 

1,745 

1,389 

61,651 

Kiinsas 

14 

20 

17 

.'V09 

37H 

16,783 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

20 

15 

1,000 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

1 

00 

51 

900 

Massachusciis  

1 

1 

1 

30 

27 

l.'SOO 

Michiltan 

137 

l‘J6 

1G2 

067 

3..S27 

169,277 

■Minnesota  .. 

24 

4.') 

Ml 

1, 133 

862 

46, 183 

Mis-siiwipiii  . ...  ... 

1 

1 

1 

22 

18 

1,500 

M ussouri 

2 

•1 

>t 

35 

24 

1,80 

Nebraska 

::i 

102 

K9 

1>,  27X  i 

1,699. 

8.%  823 

Ni'vada 

3 

4 

3 

131 

94 

4,500 

New  Ilamtwhlre 

3 

3 

3 

41 

2,250 

New  Jersey . 

4U 

m SA 

G7 

2,029 

1-,9K9 

New  Mexico . 

3 

A 

4 

185 

135 

3,925 

New  York ... 

4! 

f)i 

4M 

1,737 

1,232 

56,  .580 

Nortl^C'aroliim 

' 

3 

3 

95 

90 

■ 2,103 

Ohio 

1 

1 

1 

.30 

34 

1,000 

Oklahoma-. 

fi 

b 

fi 

IM 

124 

6,185 

Pennsylvania ... 

12 

30 

Zi 

1 

M3 

021 

27,571 

1,000 

Rliode  Island  

1 

1 

30 

24 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

400 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

33 

20 

1, 125 

Texas  

7 

H 

332 

Z58 

7,560 

\crtnont  

1 

1 

1 

;m 

30 

800 

Washington 

1 

I 

1 

47 

31 

1,400 

W Pst  \ Irginia 

1 

17 

17 

645 

620 

20,400 

Wisconsin 

00 

87 

63 

2,438' 

1,554 

65,372 

Wyoming 

2 

3 

2 

83 

53 

Z880 

Outlfing  pomuion 

Alaska 

2 

3 

2 

58 

28 

3,000 

27301“— 27 (50 
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Table  5.— Kindergartens  other  than  cUy  public-school,  1923-2/f 


Btatfss 


Kinder- 

g.rten 

sysU'ms  ' 
■ rc>-  I 
ported 


Coniine  II  tsl 
Unilod  I^tnte.s. 


kHiiler- 

g.irtonii 


Alabama. 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas. , 
California 
C oloriido. 


Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Cniiiiiilim 

Florida 

Oeorgia . . 


Idaho  . . 
Illinois 
Indiana . 
Iowa  . . 
Karusas. 


Kentucky  . _ 
Louisiana.  . . 

Maine 

Maryland 
M aasachusetts 

M ichlgan . . . 
Minnesota. , 
Mi.ssLvsippi. . 
Miasoun  . 
Montana  .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  TIamiishire 
New  Jersey .. . . 
New  Mexico. . 

New  York . . . . 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakou 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Orwton 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


Tenneesoa. 

Toias.,... 

Utah..!... 

Vermont  . 
Vl^lnla... 


WaahlnBton  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


(hUlfing  pmtfMiiont 

Hawaii 

Porto  Illco 


1,  UY'i 

■J.'i  I 
II ! 
1 1 
;o! 


;to 

I 

a 

at  I 


r, 

2t 

71 

la 

24 


14 

2 

I, 

:t4 

a 

14H 

K 

4 

4U 

14 

« 

ion 

u 

15 
A 

12 

24 

2 

8 

36 

28 

» 

Zl 

1 


i..iiy 

:tn 

,s 

i:t 

:t: 


4J  ' 
7 I 

r,  ! 
■2ii  I 
2A  I 


■'  1 


I, VI 


■>  I 


.Vi 

III 

IJ 

2t 


HI  I 
A I 

I I 
3 

I I 


l,.T.k) 

.42 

14 
3U 
4 I 

46  i 


2tl  I 
28  ! 

2' 

S.*i 

2fi  i 


7.21 


I 

12 


l.d 

7 
2 

8 , 


\vcr- 

rujiiis 

ago 

rn- 

ll.lllv 

(ullod 

intend- 

:IIHV 

7 

1 

H ' 

.'•4.  4.v; 

:ii;.  .'cti  : 

1.  121 

ii.-'.i  1 

•28S  { 

2-21.  1 

281  1 

233  1 

1,  4i;y  ! 

Ml 

utw  - 

172 

1.  :-;n  : 

Num- 
ber of 


mg 

luition 

eli'irgc 


:tu 

i,  die.l 


24  .t 


10 

1 

1 ” 

1 7 

-47J  i 

1 

1 t 

1 . 

' i-jti  ■ 

% 1 

i 28 

1 14 

I ii.'..'-, 

( 

7fi 

10 

! 

.'.9 

j '2,  itk) 

1 

21 

i ^ 

23 

l.'i 

i 770 

' 

■2s 

1 in 

23 

24 

i i,2(.y 

1 

• 

j 1 

1 (t 

2 

ITU 

2>> 

1 41 

12 

I.  171  1 

;i 

1 4 

i .( 

1 HI 

111 

1 

1 

i 

433  i 

] 

! 4 

(f*l  1 

r> 

1 

8 

•I 

2:t(i  1 

M 

1 

:w 

17 

\ 1 

fi 

1 

A 

4 

ITt  1 

257 

19 

l.M) 

1 

11,  ■.•24  1 

8 

8 

4 

3.'.1 

4 

1 

1.'.7 

r.l 

A 

29 

2.  713 

\S 

2 

332 

(1 

1 

A 

4 

178 

It  A 

9 

137 

.VI 

4.  088 

9 

12 

1 

4U 

20 

2 

ID 

14 

908 

0 

1 

A 

2 

32A 

l;t 

1 

14 

.MO 

27 

A 

32 

4 2i 

1,  100 

3 



4 

7.5 

8 

U 

1 

l«l 

28 

1 

32 

8 

O.Afl 

29 

4 

2.‘. 
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Table  6. — Kindergartens  other  than  public-school,  according  to  type,  192S-S4 
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Acadfimies.  See  High  schooU,  private. 

Arcrodittng  associations,  regional  and  national,  0-8. 

A.lminlstratlon,  city  school  systems,  31-34. 

AdmloLstratlve  officers,  Blale  school  sVstems,  301. 

Adult  education,  273;  Federal  leadership,  245-240; 
foreign-horn  and  native  lllitcrate.s,  235-246;  Slate 
programs,  national  survey,  239-242. 

Aggregate  days  attendanoe.  State  school  systems. 
3.58.  See  oUo  Attendance;  Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

Agricultural  education.  185-213. 

Alabama,  child  care,  high  schools,  205,  supervision 
of  rural  schools,  69-70. 

Alaska,  education,  33.5-339,  343-344;  medical  relief 
of  natives,  336;  reindeer  service,  337-338. 

All-year  schools,  41-44. 

American  A.ssociation  of  Dental  Schools,  104. 

American  Assoclatjon  of  Teachers  Colleges,  stand- 
ards for  accrediting  teachers  collegtss  and  normal 
school.'!,  7. 

American  Bar  Association,  activities,  132-133,  135- 
138,  140-141,  I4.V148.  standards  lor  law  schools,  8. 

American  Council  of  Education,  .standards  for 
colleges,  7. 

American  Dental  Association,  activities,  90-97. 

Amcrictui  Field  Service  Fcllowshipe  for  French 
Unlvcrslliea,  octivilios,  331. 

American  Homo  Economics  Association,  activities, 
211-212. 

American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers,  aclivitlea, 
86-99,  102. 

American  Law  Institute,  establishment,  141. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  standards 
for  pharmaceutical  work,  8. 

Amerlcan-Scandlnavian  Foundation,  activities, 331. 

Americanization  work,  235-238,  401. 

Apprenticeship,  skilled  trades,  174-177. 

Arkansas,  school  support,  67. 

Art  appreciation,  166-187. 

Art  educdtlon.  153-168. 

Associatfihi  ol  American  Law  Schoola,  activities, 
126-136, 133-133,  138,  144-148.  ^ 

Association  of  Aaterloan  Univeralties,  standards 
for  colleges,  7. 

Association  of  - Land-Grant  Colleges,  resolutions, 
194-196. 

Attendanoe,  legislation,  318-319;  State  school  sys- 
tems, percentage,  383-383;  white  and  colored  pu- 
pils, IS  States,  388. 

Attendance  and  personnel,  city  school  systems, 
898-389, 403-409. 

Average  dally  attendance,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary acbool.  State  school  systems,  369. 

Average  dally  attendance  and  aggregate  days 
attended.  State  acbool  systems,  368. 


B 

Baltimore  College  of  Donlal  Surgery,’  first  session, 
110-111. 

Bar  admission  requirements,  standards.  135-138. 

Bart>n  de  Ilirscb  Fund,  activities,  330. 

Benrlactlons,  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  680-58?. 

Belter  Homes  in  America,  activities,  211-212. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  platoon  schools,  37-38. 

Blind,  schools,  enrollnicnl,  343-344. 

Bonds,  City  school  systems,  6.50-.573. 

Boys'  and  girls’  dub  work,  agricultural  education, 
190-191. 

Briggs,  Thomas,  on  eiploratory  course.5, 49-50. 

, Brookline,  Mass.,  cliiUl  care,  high  schools,  207. 

Business,  home  economics  in,  210-211. 

C 

California,  county  supervision,  71. 

('spiuil  outlay.  Stale  school  systems.  378-379, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  activities, 
32,5-320;  art  e<iucalion,  108. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  dental  education,  104-105,  119;  general 
activities,  326-327;  medical  education,  133-134; 
standards  for  colleges,  7,  8. 

Catholic  Education  Association,  standards  tor 
colleges,  7. 

Certification  oi  teachers,  rural  schools,  60-63. 

Character  scoring,  colleges  and  univeraitlea,  8-0. 

Child  core  and  welfare,  status  In  various  States, 
305r207. 

Churches,  and  parent-teacher  associations,  206-297. 

City  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schpols,  city. 

City  school  systems,  administration,  31-34;  all-year 
school.  41-44;  elementary  school  curriculum,  46- 
48;  im'provetnent  of  teachers  In  service,  44-46; 
Junior  high  schools,  48-52;  platoon  schools,  37-30; 
research  and  tests,  39-41;  statistical  survey,  303- 
673;  teachers’  salaries,  34-36.  Set  alto  State 
school  systems. 

Classics,  elective.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
16. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  garment-making  prolect.  publks 
tchools,  203. 

Coflman,  President,  on  intalligenoe  tests,  13. 

College  Eoiranoe  Examination  Board,  work,  6. 

College  eniraiuso  eiaminations,  6-8. 

College  health,  259-380. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  revision  of  ourrtc- 
ulum,  16. 

Colleges  sod  universities.  See  Universities  and 
colleges. 

Colleges  (under  dty  board  of  edocatlon),  compors- 
tlve  statlitlos,  394,  307. 
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Colorado  SUM  CoUsin,  standards  of  admmaion,  7 
Colwell,  N.  r.,  Medical  education,  81-W. 
Commercial  and  busloeits  schools,  enrollment,  .'M3, 
34«. 

Commission  for  Relief  In  Belgium  FiKindutinn, 
activities,  332. 

Commonweallh  Fund,  ncllvltles,  333. 
Coasolldalion  of  schools,  IcKisluUon,  311;  Plate 
jjchool  systems,  3(V4.  Srt  oho  Transportation  of 
pupils. 

Continuation  schools,  city  school  systems,  compara- 
tive statistics,  395.  , 

Cook,  Katherine  M.,  Constructive  tendencies  In 
rural  education,  53-79. 

Corporation  schools,  factory  workers,  183-184. 
Correspomlence  courses,  unls’ersitle.s.  colleces,  and 
professional  schools,  stinlenls,  2«8-271,  W. 

Cost  of  education,  3H;  city  schot-l  systems,  40,1; 

State  school  systems,  382-3S.3 
County  normal  schools.  Sff  N'ormal  .schools." 
county. 

Cofinty  school  orcaniistion,  Icylslntion,  309-31^. 

County  sHperintendent,  legislation,  310-311. 

Courso.s  of  study,  privnio  hitth  schools  and  acmlo- 
mles,  students  enrolled.  p8-M9;  public  high 
schools,  enrollment  of  iiuptl.S  831-834  , See  oho 
Currlrulum. 

Curriculum,  rollcKCS  and  universities,  revision. 
14-17;  dental  schools,  II3-1 10;  elcinentery schools 
46-48;  medical  schools.  DO;  uniflcnlion  of  Itic 
kindergarten  and  primary,  231-222.  ,‘Jcc  aUv 
Courses  of  study. 

D 

Day  schools,  city  school  sy.stems,_  eomparatlvc 
statistics,  3WS. 

Deaf,  schools,  enroll  meni,  34.3-344 
Defective  children,  loKislation,  321-322. 
DefTenbaugh,  W.  H.,  Pome  recent  moveroenU  in 
city  school  systems.  31-52. 

Degrees,  universities,  colle4tos,  and  professional 
schools,  lH-19,  676,  679-680,  689-694;  teochco' 
coUeges,  761-7(13. 

Delaware,  child  care  and  welfare,  high  schools,  305; 

rural  acbool  supervision,  72;  school  support,  67. 
Demonstration  lessons,  Oakland,  Calif.,  45. 
Denominational  schools,  private  high  and  acade- 
mlee,  838. 

Dental  education,  progress,  06-103 
Dental  Educational  Council  of  America,  activities, 
100-104. 

Dental  Faculties  Association  of  AmeriiMua  Vnlver- 
sltles,  activities,  09-100, 

Dental  schools,  curiiculnm,  1 13-iin. 

Dental  work,  schools,  251-252. 

Denver,  Colo.,  teachers'  saJaiiM,  36. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  clothing  course,  public  schooli, 
202|^ 

Detro^  Mich.,  child  cars,  high  schools,  307  _ei«rt- 
ment  of  Instructional  research,  40;  home  economics, 
public  schools,  201. 

District  of  Columbia,  teacbera'  salaiiea,  36. 

E 

Eaton,  T.  B.,  Agricultural  instruction  In  elementary 
kchools,  187-189. 

Edaoatlonal  boards  and  fnundatinps,  333-339. 


Educational  legislation,  301-322;  health  work  In  I 
schools,  261-262:  kindergarten,  220-227.  I 

^Educational  statist  Ics,  34 1 -348. 

Eilucatinnal  survcy.s,  legi.slaiiou,  .304-305. 

Educational  tests,  home  economics,  209-210. 

Elementary  and  secondary  sr-hoola,  agrirullural  In- 
struction, IM-igo;  curriculum';  -40-48;  general 
stolisUcal  summary,  3fl-344,  34f9.347,  3.50-35.3,  | 

356,  381,  3tn,  4.3r>-45i;  home  economics  courses,  I 
204-200.  See  aho  City  school  .systems;  .Ptals 
school  systems. 

Elementary  education,  odulls,  243-244. 

Elementary  schoeds,  private,  enrollment,  346-347. 

Engineering  cmirses,  students  In  unlversiliiB, 
rolleges.  and  jirnfesslnnnl  sehnols,  ,W, 

Enginee'nng.Eronnniics  Fnundiitlon.  aetivttles,  3\3, 

Enrollment,  rll-y  s<  hw)|  sy.stem.s,  407  A30;  elemen- 
tary nnd  kindergarten  scliools,  3.52-3.M;  elemen- 
tary  nnd  .seeondnry  schools,  350;  general  S(-linol, 

.':i.3  344;  Junior  high  schrnil.s,  8H  819;  junior- 
senior  high  s<h<8)ls,  818-810;  medieal  schools, 

92  >0;  private  nnd  pnros  liial  schotd.s,  355;  public 
higlT  schiw.ls,  .3.52-3.33.  797  798.  806-813  , 821-823, 
831-834;  senior  high  schools,  »l 9-820;  Stale  school 
systems.  352.3,5.3,  385-:tH7;  white  nnd  colored 
pupils  In  Id  .Slnte.s.  Sfr  ahn  Negroes;  miver- 

. sitios,  colleges,  and  professional  schools. " 

Entrnnee  e^aminatlnns.  See  '^I’nllegc  enlmnoe 
evFiminattons.* ' 

Entrance  rffinirement.s,  city  normal  schools, 

787  78.8;  private  normal  schools.  789-790;  Stale 
nnriiinl  sehiail.s  773-77.5. 

Evans,  Henry  R,,  Educational  boards  and  founda- 
Itons,  octiviiies,  323-:i34. 

^Evening schools,  trade,  174. 

Eipendiliires,  rity  normal  sehools,  755;  city  sehool 
systems,  390, 400-401,  404.  484-.54B;  county  normal 
sehools.  7.'6;  privnio  normal  schools,  7llO,  794-7WI; 
Plut(r*tiormal  sehools,  7.52-75,3,  78.3-786;  .State 
BChool  ays  terns,  376-381;  teachers  coUego-s,  770-771, 
740-747. 

Ejploratory  courses,  value.  49-50. 

KrlcasioD  courses,  universities,  rolleges,  and  pro- 
fcs.sional  kchools,  588. 


P 

Famum,  Royal  B.,  Art  education  In  the  United 
Siatwi.  i.53-iri8. 

Federal  aid,  vocational  education,  370-.37I, 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  tItiM  of 
courses  offered  In  full-time  day  and  part-time 
trade  eitension  schools,  173. 

Federated  Council  on  Art  Education,  actlviilea, 
167-168. 

Feeble-minded,  achools,  enrollment,  343-344. 

Fees,  college  and  universities,  increase,  A-e.' 

Florida,  school  support,  67. 

Korelgn-bom,  adult  education,  23,5-246. 

Freshman  probtems,  colleges  and  universities.  9-10. 

Funds,  school.  Set  School  funds. 

a 

Oearharl,  May,  on  srt  appreciation,  166-167. 

Oeneral  Education  Board,  acUvUlet,  323-324. 

Oencral  shop,  Junior  high  schools,  mechanic  acts, 
182-183. 

Gifts  and  bequests  to  education.  Sti  DenaracUuns. 

Glass,  J . M on  junior  and  senior  high  echouls, 
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OmduBlr  work,  colleges  uid  unlverslUAi,  30-22; 
private  high  scb()ola  and  academlea,  841,  844- 
Mft;  private  normal  scbools,  760,  789-730:  prl-' 
vately  controlled  unIrers'Ues,  colleges,  and 
professional  schools,  fl4(Mi9V;  public  high  schools 
799,  824-830;  publicly  coDtroli  xl  universities,  col- 
leges, aid  professional  scho  >ls,  60R-634;  Rtalo 
normal  schools,  74H,  77;i-77,'i;  icachers  colleges, 
742,  rr.l-Tia. 

Greek,  reduced  to  status  oi  elective.  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  15. 

H 

Bamilton,  William,  Work  of  the  Duroau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  335-339. 

Harvard  Dental  School,  organlzatioa  and  hi.story, 
111-113. 

Harvard  Cniverslty,  law  school,  12ii. 

neiiltli  and  physiriuc  of  school  cliildreii,  247-262. 

lleiili  ll  cilUculioD,  255-250.  *' 

Hcrliliy,  Charles  M.,  Adult  education  for  (ureign- 
ti(irn  iiml  native  illiterule.s,  235-240. 

High  .selUKihs,  art  iaslrucliun,  IBO-lfii,  10.Viri6. 
child  care  and  welfare  instruction,  20.i;  city 
.School  systems,  3(44,  4.30-I.M;  parenl-Ieai  her  asso- 
emtions,  293  -294;  rural,  78-79;  students  in  tcachcr- 
Iraitiing  coiirse.s,  74^ 

High  schixiLs  (private),  enrollment, 343-344, 346-347; 

general  review  and  stalistlis,  835-870. 

High  setumb  (putihe),  enrollment,  343-344  , 340-;m7; 

general  rev  icw  and  sliitislics,  797-S34. 

Higher  eduealion,  1-29,  cost,  1-4 ; seleetive  processes, 
4-0.  Sn  also  i niversilii's,  colleges,  nod  prulcs- 
simml  .scIkkiLs.  , 

n lino  economics  ediicjit  ion,  progress,  197-213.  . a 
Homo  education,  conferetKV,  297. 

Homo  inccliunius,  181. 

^ Hunor.s  courses,  colleges  and  universities,  19-20^ 
lliiod,  William  R , Keview  of  cducationul  legis- 
lation, 31)1-322. 

llospilak,  rclntion  to  mcdicnl  education,  K5-88. 

9 I 

Idaho,  child  wellare,  206;  rural  achtxil  supervision, 
70. 

Illinois,  kindergarten  legislation,  226;  school  .support 
68;  school  survey,  304. 

lUiterate-s,  foreign-born  aiul  native,  eduealion, 
235-246, 

Immigration  education  problem,  237-238. 

Income,  State  normal  schools, ’780- 782;  State  school 
SJ-.  !onu,  369-371;  tcachen  colleges,  767-789. 
Indebtedness,  Btsto  school  systems,  .367. 

Indian  schools,  private,  onroUment,  343-M4;  public, 
enrollment,  343-344. 

Indiana,  child  care,  high  schools,  206;  homo  eco- 
nomics, public  schools,  201;  rural  school  super- 
vision, 70-71 ; school  support,  68. 

Industrial  education,  160-184;  Alaska,  337.  Ste  alto 
Trade  schools. 

Industrial  schools  for  delinquents,  publiu,  enroll- 
uien(,  34,3-344. 

hutrucllon.  expense  In  day  schools,  dty  school  sys- 
tems, 506-627. 


Instructors,  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
838-840,  844;  private  normal  schools,  758,  790-791; 
Stato  normal  schools,  748,  776;  teachers  oolloges, 
742,  764-765,  772. 

Intelllgapce  tests.  Ste  Mental  tests. 

Iowa,  nutrition,  rural  children,  206. 

J 

Jennes  Fund,  activities,  327-328. 

John  F.  Slater  Fund,  activities,  328-329. 

{uilliu-d  Musical  Foundation,  activities,  331-332. 

J iiliiis  RosenwiUd  Fund,  activliios.  334. 

Junior  colleges,  review,  28-29. 

Junior  high  schools,  city  school  systems,  48-52,  393, 
430-4.51;  Colored  pupils,  onrollmc'nt,  81.5;  general 
statistics,  814-815. 

Junior-senior  high  schools,  eurollment.  816-819. 

K 

Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  Amer- 
ican Teorhor,',  activities,  332. 

l\ansa.s,  child  core,  vocational  schools,  206. 

Kcnlucky,  child  rare,  high  schools,  205;  county 
school  programs,  72;  school  support,  68. 

Kinilergiirlcn  ediicnlion,  progress.  215-234. 

Kindergarten-primary  supervision,  217-218.  , 

KiDdorgarien.s,  city  school  systems,  comparative 
I statistics,  393.  430-45 1 ;« general  review  and  sta- 
tistics, 873-879;  other  than  city  public  school,  878- 
879;  iirivaic.'onrollment.  343;  public,  enrollment, 
343,  875-877;  public  and  private,  summary,  346, 
874. 

Klein,  Arthur  J.,  Higher  education,  1-29. 

L 

Land-gnim  colleges,  agricultinal  education,  194- 

19.5. 

I-anils,  .school.  Set  School  lands. 

Latin,  reduced  lo  .statu.5  of  elective.  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  15. 

Law  schools,  diversified  requirements,  128-132; 
evenings,  143-148;  part-time  Instruction,  148-162; 
requirements,  138-141. 

1-egal  education,  progreBS,  123-152. 

I-egtslatioD.  Ste  Educational  legislation. 

l.lbriu-les,  public  high  schools,  830. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C.,  Parent-teacher  asaodatlons  at 
work,  285-299. 

Long  Beach,  CaUf.,  child  care.  Junior  high  schools, 
207. 

Los  Angoles,  Calif.,  all-year  school,  43-44;  public 
school  nurseries. 

Ixsiislana,  child  care,  high  schools,  206. 

M 

McMurry,  Charles,  on  revision  of  elementary  cur- 
riculum, 48-47, 

Maine; school  support,  58. 

Manual  arts,  179-180. 

Maryland,  pragram  of  mral  edneation,  66-57;  school 
support,  68;  state-wide  rural  supervision,  68-60. 

MassachirsetU,  school  support,  68. 

Massachusetts  Department  o(  Education,  adult 
education  work,  273;  eitenalon  wgfk,  271. 
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Medical  tKlucstlon,  (juarter  oentu/y's  progiwB  and 
uewrr  probleim!i,  81 -M. 

Medical  lospeciioa  of  srboola,  ?-4l^?fti. 

Medical  schools  and  law  schools,  cla-sslflcation,  131. 
Mental  Icst.s,  39-41;  oollegos  and  unWersItice,  9,  II- 
13.  See  alto  Educational  teats.  ^ 

Merchants’  institutes,  273-774, 

Mlchlgtm,  county  supervision,  71;  home  economics. 

Merrill  Palmer  School,  2ttl;  .school  supimrt,  ss. 
Military  drill,  private  high  Schools  and  aca<letii ics,. 

839  '84<);  public  high  schools,  798. 

Milwaukee  Vocational  Rchool.  aclkltie.s,  173. 
Minne.sota,  child  care,  high  schools.  307. 

Missiswlppi,  child  care,  high  schools,  2n«;  new 
’school  code. 

Missouri,  rural  school  supervision,  70 
Montana,  child  care  and  welfare,  high  ,'<chools, 
20.'i. 

N 

Nashville,  Tenn  . all-year  school,  43. 

National  .\ssocialion  o(  Dental  Kiamlaers,  stand- 
, ards  (if  scholarship,  119-120.^  -^ 

National  AsMciatMtrorDental  Faculties,  activities, 
97-98,  lO)'.  loVltlS,  ill. 

National  f'nlverslty  Ejtenslon  .\asoclatlon.  stand- 
ardirnlion  work.  281-284, 

Nebraska,  child  care,  vocational  schools,  20fl 
Negroes,  Junior  high  schools,  814-81,1;  junior  senior 
high  schools,  818-819;  public  high  schools.  H08-80U. 
812-813;  private  high  schools  and  academies. 
848-847,  870-878;  .school  population,  ,388;  school 
term,  388;  statistics  In  10  Slates,  388-391;  teachers, 
388,801,805. 

New  iTampshlre,  child  care,  public  acbooLs,  305; 

rural  school  supervl.slon  72 
New  Mexico,  kindergarten  legislation,  220;  new 
school  crnle,  303-304. 

New  York  City,  art  center,  100;  clothing  course, 
public  schools.  202;  junior  high  schools,  41-82. 
New  York  Btaio,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  ogiiculturol 
education,  190-191;  child  care,  high  schools,  306; 
rural  school  supervision,  72. 

New  York  Slate  College  of  Agriculture,  courses,  195. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  all-year  school,  41-42. 

Newton,  Mass.,  child  care,  junior  and  senior  high 
scbnol.H,  207. 

Night  schools,  city  school' systems,  396, 463-400. 
Normal  seboob,  city  school  systems,  394,  397, 
754-755,  787-7R8;  county,  755-750;  general  statia- 
Uos  of  enroUmenl,  343-344;  private,  343-344, 
766-700;  State,  773-786,  See  also  Teach- 

ers colleges  an4.4prmal  schools;  Teacher  training 
courses.  i 1 

Normal  schools  kejd  teachers  colleges,  public  and 
private,  enroUnictit,  346-347. 

North  Carolina,  economics,  200;  now  school 
code.  303. 

North  Dakota,  child  care,  high  scboo|p,  306;  school 
survey,  304-30.5,  , ' 

, Nursery-schoolAftcrvoilent.  232-234, 

Nutrition,  pubwMAoob,  252. 

O 

Oakland,  Calif.,  demonstration  lesaot^,  46. 
Oklahoma,  cqualiration  fond,  act  appropriatlnK, 
67;  home  eooaomlcs,  ptibho  school^  301;  school 

■ipp^  68 


Omaha,  Nebr.,  all-year  school,  43. 

Open-air  schools  and  open-window  rooms,  263-264. 
Open-window  rooms.  262-254.  ,, 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant,  city  schoo'r 
systems,  628-549. 

Oregon  Agricultursl  College,  child  care  course,  290, 
Orientation  courses,  colleges  and  unlrerslties,  12-14, 

w 

, p 

"Package  library  service,"  276,  286-281, 
Parent-U’aclicr  Oitsoclatlons,  act! vltigs,  261, 285-299 
Pornchial  arid  private  schiMils,  enrollrnenl,  3,5,5, 
I'arocliial  schools.  enrx)llment.  3.55. 

Port-thno  and  oontiniiailon  schools,  city  school 
systems,  mmparative  statistics,  39.5. 

Part-tinio  education,  legal  provisions.  177-179. 
Payments  for  school  purposes.  See  Fxiiendl- 
turcs. 

PennsyUsnia.  child  care  and  welfare,  high  !!chooIa, 
205;  school  support.  68.  • 

PennsylvBiiio  l^tBte  College,  extension  work,  2J2. 
Personnel,  city  school  systems,  407,  430-451,  ,Sr« 
also  Attend  liner  and  i>ersonnol. 

Phelps-Slokes  Fund,  activltle.s.  329-330 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  elemaptary  clothing  course 
202-203  \ / 

Phillips.  Frank  Mr-msftsllcal  summary  of  rdm 
cation.  341-348 

Physical  educalloif  lcglslatloi»,'3l9-321. 

Phy.sical  training.  250-2,58.  f 
Plttshurgh,  Pa  , platoon  sch&ds,  38 
Platoon  schools.  See  Work  study-play  or 
schoob.  > 

Playgrounds.  248-249 
Population,  per  cent  of  total,  enrolled  In  schools, 
aijd  ratio  of  enrollment  to  school  enrollment 
at  dIfTcrent  dates.  3.57. 

Population ^otal),  cities  of  100,000  and  more,  407- 
439;  Statd^hool  systems,  per  cent  enrolled,  357. 
Portland,  Oreg  , home-economics  .Mlucatlon, seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  2no-'201. 

Preschool  study  clrclas,  294-295. 

Preschool  work,  2.'i8-2.59. 

Principals,  State  school  systems,  361.  See  aha 
Administrative  oflloors. 

Private  and  tmrochlalechools,  enrollhient,  3.55, 
Private  high  schools.  Set  High  schools,  private. 
Private  normal  schools.  See  Normal  schoob, 
private. 

Private  schools,  enrollment.  356;  Industrial  arts, 
I8VI84 

Professors  and  In5truct9rs,  privately  controlled 
universities,  colleges,  and  profoaslonal  schoob, 
003,  640-699;  publicly  controlled  universities, 
colleges,  and  profossional  schools,  Ova,  606-634; 
universities,  collegM,  and  professional  schoob, 
675,  583.  See  also  'Aachers. 

Prointt,  Marls  M„  Industrial  eduoallon,  169-184. 
Property  (public),  value  for  school  purposes. 
Stale  school  system^,  365.  See  also  School 
property. 

Psychological  testa,  colleges  and  unlveraltles,  9, 
Public  high  -^Ijliooto.  See  nigh  schools,  public; 
junior  high  schools;  junior -sen  lor  high  achoob; 
senior  high  achools. 

Public  school  kindergartens,  cltiw,  towns,  and 
vlUpges,  876-877,  ^ 
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Public-school  support,  legislation.  311-314, 

Public  Bchwls,  dlslrtbutlon  of  pupils  by  Riades. 
JM.  Stf  alto  City  school  systems;  Plate  school 
systems. 

t Pupils,  public  hlRh  scfiools,  distribution  in  several 
grades,  Hdl,  public  schools, dlatribulion  by  grades, 
.I.Vi.  ■''tf  alto  Knrollment;  StiidenU. 

B 

Iladio  coiirso.s,  university,  27(>-27T. 

. licndiiig  circles,  organlialiou,  2ti5-290, 
lioceipl.s,  city  iKfrtiml  schonls,  7.'i5;  city  school 
systems,  31T>-3'.Ki,  4(ft-4S3;  county  nnminl  schrWa, 
7,'irt;  private  normal  schools,  794-786; 

liriviitcly  controlled  universities,  collcgc.s,  and 
professional  schools,  -riOrr-f'07,  711-73.%  piihlicly 
eimtfoilni  univcr.sitics,  coIIckcs.  afid  iirofessional 
, schools,  6otni<r3,  C'27  631>;  PtaUy  normal  schools, 
'.'il;  Stale  .school  systems,  372-374;  teachers 
colleges,  715;  universities,  colleges,  and  pro- 
fe.s.slorial  schools,  57(>-.'",  .596-.3B7.  S(f  alto 

School  fund.s, 

heed,  Alfrcil  Uerent  progte.ss  In  legal  cdueation. 
ri3-1.5:. 

hcindeeTSi'rvice.  .\laskn,  .tiK 

Iteligious  denomiuHlions,  high  sehooh  and  iicadi>- 

mlivs,  Kis. 

Keseareliand  tests,  city  school  syslcncs,  30— 4 1 - 
Ilhialc  Island,  S4-liO(d  supfiort,  6S. 
filUMle  Island  Slate  College,  play  school,  2t)C.. 
Uoekcfcller  Koundalipn,  (U'livilies,  324  325. 

H^^’i’rs,  Jiimcs  F.,  Health  nnd-.iihysi(|ue  of  -school 
children,  247-202. 

Ruriil  eililriilion,  ,53-7ii;  ndmilllstrstlve  organlta- 
tion,  ecntriiliriug  lendiniic.s,  73-7K;  certification 
of  temliiTS,  Cid-iTl;  eon.solidatcrl,  kindergartens, 
230-Z32;  high  schools,  78  79;  Improvement  of 
leoehing  sliilT,  .Sll;  Maryland,  prtjgraiu,  6fr-f)7. 
Okliihoina,  e(|uali7.ation  fund,  67;  school  consoli- 
dnlion,  and  traaspnrtntion, 74-78;  Slate  program 
In  Maryland;  siipi'rvi.sion,  P7-73;  tsachors’  sala- 
nes,  «5-67;  tendencies  to  equitable  school  sup- 
fiort, 54-56. 

8 

Sahhntical  lenve,  city  school  sfjstCYns,  45. 

Safety  and  first  aid,  liustruetion,  258. 

St-  Paul,  Minn.,  fdnloon  schools,  38. 

.Scliolarsli'p  foundnlions,  parvnt-tcacliers  assocla- 
llona,  280-2410. 

School  attendance.  .Sec  Attendanec;  Average  daily 
attendance. 

Beliool  buildings,  city  .school  systems,  numher, 
400-401,  404,  407;  State  aehool  sy.stems,  304. 
School  children,  health  and  phyalque,  247-262. 
School  '»dps,/ipw,  302-304. 

School  enrollment.  .See  Enrollment. 

Srhool  funds,  Slate  school  syBlem.a,  306-368,  382-K3. 
Seluxrl  health,  310-321.  • 

Sehnolbouaes.  Hft  School  buildinga 
School  housing,  247-248. 

School -Improveirent  assoclationn,  2U7-2B9. 

8eho.ll  land.a,  S.ale  school  systems,  366, 368.  I 
School  populat  on,  viriilte  and  colored,  earoUment 
In  16  States,  380. 
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School  property,  city  flormal  acboob,  754;  city 
.school  systems,  400-401.  404,  550-573;  private  high 
schools  ami  academies,  838-8^  private  normal 
schools,  768-769,  796;  privaloIVTOnlrolled  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  proles.sioual  schools,  60S, 
699-713;,  public  high  schools,  830;  publicly  con- 
trolled univeraillos,  colleges,  and  professional 
sehools,  600,  635-6.30;  Stale  normal  sehoob,  7.50, 
780-782;  State  school  systems,  36,5;  teachcri 
e.illegejt,  744  , 767-709;  universities,  colleges,  and 
profeasionaj  schools,  670,  595;  value,  343-343. 

School  su|icrvi,iion.  Ste  Sutiervbioh* 

-School  supfiort.  rural  erliication,  54-58. 

School  term,  average  length,  and  school  nltendanoe, 

State  school  systems,  360;  legislation.  314-315; 
whife  and  Colored  pufdls  in  16  Slatc.s,  388. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  high  schools,  art  courses,  irj. 

.'tecoodnry  and  elementary  schoub,  State  school 
sysloms,  enrollment,  3.56;  slatbticnl  summary, 
3S6-;t61 

Secondary  schools,  agricultural  iastructlon.  192-195; 
home  economics,  204-209;  public  and  private, 
enrollment,  34:4-344;  State  school  systems,  352-333, 

384.  Sff  alto  Elementary  and  secondary  sehoob; 

High  schools;  Junior  high  schools;  Junior-senior 
high  sclimib;  Scl^ior  high  schools. 

Senior  high  schools,  enrollment.  810-820. 

Shelby,  Thomas  H , Oendral  university  oitension, 
263-284. 

SUko,  Lucy  8.,  on  schoolroom  decoration,  157. 

, Social  aud  college  iyi|  22-27. 

.South  Cnr^ina,  senool  support,  50. 

Special  scHfcls,  city  school  systems,  comparative 
stotbtlcs,  39f,  397. 

Springfield,  Mass  , childcare,  high  sehoob,  207. 

State  College  of  W'aihingtoo,  extension  work,  272. 

State  departments  of  oducalion,  legislation,  3U5-308. 

State  normal  schools.  See  Normal  .schools  (Stale). 

Stale  school  systems,  general  review  and  statistics, 
349-391.  Sft  alto  (’Ity  school  systems. 

Student  loan  funds,  parent-toachbr  aasociatlons, 
289-290. 

Studentg,  city  normal  schools,  787;  correspondenos 
courses,  unlvenltles,  colleges,  and,  professional 
schnob,  588;  county  normal  schools,  755;  private 
high  sehoob  and  scodemles,  837-840,  842-849,  880- 
871;  private  normal  schools,  757,  793;  privately 
controlled  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools,  604,  040-699;  publicly  controlled  univer 
< siiios,  colleges,  and  professional  schtxib,  690,  60^ 

034;  State  normal  schools,  750.  778-780;  teacher- 
training  courses,  730-740;  teachers  coUegee,  743,'^ 
766-766. 

Students  (universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools),  enginocring  ooureea,  687;  general  sto- 
tbUcs,  675-576,  584;  professltoal  coones,  585-586; 
somoMr  schools,  erten.sion,  and  correspondenos 
courses,  688.  Srt  alto  Pupils. 

Students  (colored),  privsta  high  schools  tod  aoad-  'Tg. 

emies,  846-847,  870-871. 

Summer  camps,  254.  , 

Sommer  sehoob,  dty  school  systems,  oomparativs 
statbtlca,  80S.  452-4C0;  unlvenlUes,  colbges,  and 
professional  schools,  students,  588, 

Superintendents  sod  assistant  tupsrlntendaatsi, 
dty  school  systems,  407-430. 
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SuperrUlon.  eoanty-anlt  Stat«,  «8-70;  noncounty- 
Q&it  StBtes,  70-72;  nml  &nd  Stat«  ^acttion  do- 
PATtmeota,  72-73. 

Superrlior*  aad  pcludpalg,  dty  gchool 
407-451. 

Suparvlior*  of  instractloo,  Stat«  ichcx}|  ijiirnu, 
361 . Stt  alio  Administrative  officers. 

T 

Taxation  for  schools,  city  school  sysiexns.  550-673, 
i4late  school  systems,  3Stt. 

Teacher  traJning,  hygieiie  and  physical  work,  380- 
361;  legislation,  317. 

Teacher-training  Institutions,  home  economics, 
303-204.  • 

Teachers,  colored,  statistics  in  15  States,  390-391; 
county  norms!  schools,  755;  disiribution  (1890- 
1934),  statiatics,  345;  distribution  for  five  periods, 
345;  health,  260;  kindergarten,  progress  in  train- 
ing, 222-224;  legislation,  315-318;  public  high 
aphools,  798,  802-805;  qualifications,  legislation, 
317-318;  rural  schools,  preparalion,  60-6S;  Slate 
school  systems,  number  and  sex.  362;  Stale  school 
systems,  pcroentagie  of  men.  363.  See  oho  Prev 
fossors  and  iasteuctors. 

Teachers  and  students,  city  normal  schools,  7M, 
787. 

Teachers' cettifleates.  Srr  Certification  of  leachers. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  sundards 
of  admission  for  .school  of  pi'actical  arts,  8. 
Teachers  collegta,  general  statistics,  738-739,  741- 
747,  761-773;  private,  enrollment,  343-344;' public, 
enrollment,  343-U4.  Sft  alio  Normal  schools. 
Teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools,  general  tp- 
viewand  stalistics,  737-790. 

Teachers’  salaries,  city  school  systems,  34-36,  405: 
rural  schools,  65-67;  Stale  school  systems,  363. 
Teaching  methods,  colleges  and  universities,  17-18. 
Tennessee,  school  support,  59. 

Term,  school.  See  School  term. 

Tests.  Ste  Menial  tests. 

Texas,  school  support,  59;  school  survey,  305, 

Total  population,  cities  of  100,000  and  more,  407- 
439;  day  schools,  city  school  systems,  395;  per 
cant  enrolled,  Slate  acbool  systems,  357. 

'Trade  schools,  all-day,  171-172;  full-tlnoe,  172^173. 
Transportation  of  puplli,  rural  schools,  78. 

U 

United  Btatee  Bureau  of  Education,  contributions 
to  home  economics  educalion,  209,212. 

Unlver^tlea  and  colleges,  agricultural  liutructioa, 
193-194;  character  scoring,  8-9;  oorrespondenoe 
courses,  268-271;  curriculum  revision,  14-17; 
degrees,  18-10;  freshman  problems,  9-10;  grade 
limitations,  8;  graduate  work,  20-22;  honors 
oouraos,  19-20;  wtentaUoD  oourses,  12-14;  outside 
oonlacU,  27-28;  psychological  tests,  9;  sectioning 
classes,  11-12;  social  life,  22-27;  standards  of  ad- 
mlsBioo  and  institutional  accrediting,  6-8;  stn- 
dents  In  teachor-tralalng  courses,  740;  teoeber- 
trninlng  ooursee,  number  of  students,  740;  teseb- 
log  method.  17-18.  , SutUo  Higher  eduoaUon. 


L niyersities,  colleges,  and  prdtesalonai  schools, 
enroUmeni,  343,  J46-347;  generM^  review  and 
statisUcs,  675-735;  privately  controlled,  603-607. 

University  eiicnsion,  283-284;  cooperalfen  with 
public  schools,  278-281;  practices  and  efTdvta  at 
standardisation,  281-284. 

University  of  Alabama,  extension  work,  272-27Z^ 
371. 


University  of  Arkansas,  extension  work,  371. 
University  of  Colorado,  extension  work,  275. 

I niversity  of  Indiaaa.  eitension  work,  271. 
I’nivcrsity  of  Kansas,  extension  work,  774-275. 
Universily  of  Kentucky,  extension  work,  271,  276, 
University  of  Mi.  hlgan,  standards  for  law  school, 
8,  271.  27.V276. 

Unix-ersity  of  North  CiirollDa,  (Ttcnslon  work.  272, 
278. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  extension  work,  272; 
lasts  and  measurements  conducted  in  public 
schools,  280. 

University  of  Oregon,  corresi>oni1cnce  study,  276; 

extension  work,  272.  ► 

University  of  South  Carolina,  extension  work,  276. 
Lnivcrsily  of  South  Dakota,  rorrcsjiondcnrc  study, 
276;  extension  work,  272. 

University  of  Southern  Califomla,  hxtension  work 
772.  277-77? . 

University  of  Texas,  cooperation  with  publ  .’ 
schools,  278-280;  correspondeniT  study,  276. 
University  of  Virginia,  cooperation  with  public 
schools,  278;  extension  work.  272. 

University  of  Washington.  exOwi.sion  work,  278. 
Utah,  mother  craft,  high  schools.  '.W. 

V 

Vandewalkcr,  Nina  C..  Progress  in  kindergarten 
education,  21.5-234. 

Vermont,  home  economics  instruction,  dependent 
children,  206. 

Virginia,  home  economics,  John  Marshall  High 
School.  205. 

Visual  instruction,  272. 

Vocational  education.  Federal  aid,  370-371;  Wis- 
consin. 173. 

\ ocaiinnal  schools,  city  school  systems,  compara- 
tive statistics,  394  , 397. 


Waite,  Frederick  C,,  Progrtoa  of  denial  educalion, 
96-121. 

Was!  Virginia,  child  case,  high  schools.  306;  school 
survey.  305. 

Whliford,  W.  Q.,  on  Industrial  art,  161. 

Windes,  E.  E..  agricultural  instruction  In  elemen- 
tary schools,  187-188,  180-190. 

Winslow,  Leon  L.,  art  education,  1 59- 1 60;  art 
education  In  Junior  high  schools,  161. 

W’lsoonsln,  vocational  oducalion,  ITS. 

Women,  degrees  conferred,  unlveralllea,  college*, 
and  professional  schools,  SOI. 

W'ork,  Qeorge  A.,  Agricallural  education,  185- 
313. 

Work-flludy-play  or  platoon  sobooU,  city  systems, 
37-39. 

Wyoming,  school  support,  69. 
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